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Do You. Realize that Lovely Room Effects 
such as these can be Secured Very 


Home beautifying 
ideas that save money 
described by Anne 
Lewis Pierce in a free 


handbook 
SNe: 974: 


In the homey living room below, 

note how the richly patterned 

rug in cozy browns and cheery 

blue balances the plain-colored 

walls and white mantel. This is 

the “Gentian” Design, Gold Seal 
Rug No. 396. 





Economically 
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Tiles in white and Copenhagen blue! What a 

supremely suitable floor-covering for modern 

kitchens. It’s the “‘ Mosaic”’ Design—Gold Seal 
Rug No. 408. 


““9T’S a mistake to imagine that 


it costs a mint of money to 

apply the right principles of 
home furnishing,’’ says Anne Lewis 
Pierce, the well-known household 
adviser. ‘‘For beautiful effects de- 
pend largely on color and arrange- 
ment. And you can find no end of 
materials and house furnishings of 
low price that are delightful in color 
and design.’’ 





Encouraging words for the 
woman who must be her own dec- 
orator! And they apply not only 
to small things. For even rugs of 
truly artistic design can be pur- 
chased for very little money. 


Original creations by celebrated 
rug designers—clever reproductions 
of famous museum pieces—you find 
numbers of them among the latest 
offerings in Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rug patterns. 








uo many years Congoleum Gold Seal Art- 
Rugs have been sold on the basis of “Satis- 
faction Guaranteed or Your .Money Back.” 
Millions have used them. Millions have found 
them satisfactory in every particular. Only rugs 
which bear the Gold Seal offer such clear-cut 
assurance of value and durability and established 
reputation. Look for the Gold Seal when you buy! 







“Plymouth” Design 
Rug No. 580 





““Fasmine” Design 
Rug No. 538 
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Look for this Gold Seal 


GOLEUM 


GOLD SEAL 


ARtT-RUGS © 
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Its moiré field of warm buff with contrasting 

border and floral figures makes the “‘ Kashmir” 

Design, Gold Seal Rug No. 562, a happy choice 
for bedrooms. 


And there’s no denying that the 
easily cleaned surface of these color- 
ful, durable rugs keys in °perfectly 
with the spick-and-span spirit of 
present-day decoration. 

Call upon Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rugs to freshen and brighten 
your rooms. Nothing does more 
to renew their charm than new 
floor-covering. 

And the convenience, the labor- 
saving advantages of waterproof, 
easy-to-clean Congoleum Art-Rugs 
are a godsend to women who do 
their own housework. 

Next time you go shopping make 
it a point to see the new Congoleum 


Gold Seal Rug patterns. 





CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 

ansas City Atlanta San Francisco Cleveland 

Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
London Paris Rio de Janeiro 

In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 

















NNE Lewis Pierce has written “Color Magic 
A in the Home” especially for women who 
must consider expense in beautifying their homes. 
The booklet deals with the essential problems of 
making the home beautiful—the use of color, ar- 
rangement of furniture and pictures, etc.—and 
offers sensible suggestions for solving these prob- 
lems. A free copy will be sent you upon request. 








“Cathay” Design 
Rug No. 576 





“ Panama” Design 
Rug No. 568 
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BOOM...boom... 
the beat of the 
bass 


Criear and strong, the voice of the 
Orthophonic Victrola beats out the deep 
measures that inspire good dancing. 
Such tone, such volume, such compel- 
ling rhythm were never heard before. 
Now you can roll up the rugs and bring 
the thrill of a ballroom orchestra to 
your living-room. Neither the shuf- 
fling feet of ten, or twenty, or thirty 
couples—nor their merry repartee—can 
rise above the booming beat of Ortho- 
phonic bass. 

The Orthophonic Victrola stands 
alone in reproducing the throbbing, 
beating rhythm that characterizes the 
dance music of the day. It drives the 
booming of the double basses, the 
steady notes of the drums, the dynamic 
tubas through the din of the gayest 
party and makes magic out of all dance 
music, no matter what is played. 

Today—see and hear the beautiful 
new models of the Orthophonic Vic- 
trola—the Credenza at $300—the Gra- 
nada at $150—the Colony at $110, and 
the Consolette at $85. Any dealer in 
Victor products will gladly give you a 
demonstration—today. 


Send for free pamphlet 


describing the miracle of the New Orthophonic 
Victrola. Just send your name and address to 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, 
New Jersey, and a pamphlet describing the 
interesting development of the Orthophonic 
Victrola will be sent to you free of charge. 


ontepionic \/ ictrola 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


8) CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Copyright, 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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This romper suit is still Dorothy’s pride and 
joy after more than 50 trips to the tub 


Quite by chance we discovered 
that romper suit. 


We were asking women here 
and there what kind of laundry 
soap they preferred. When we 
asked Mrs. Lewis*, she said 
firmly, “P and G always.” 


“Why?” we asked. 


As a reply, she invited us in- 
to a pleasant living room and 
showed us the romper suit. 


“Dorothy’s favorite costume,” 
she smiled. “She’s getting so 
big she almost bursts out of 
it—but she always wi// wear 
it when it’s clean. It’s been 
washed more than 50 times in P and G. Yet 
it is still pink and fresh, as you can see.” 


And then she held up a dainty rose-sprigged 
challis dress that belonged to nine-year-old 
Louise. ‘Washed three times in P and G— 
you would never guess it had been washed at 
all. This gingham dress I have on has been 
washed for three years in P and G, and it 


cA laundry hint from 
Mrs. Lewis 


“Arrer I have sprinkled my clothes, I 
always shake them out and fold them 
smoothly. Then I roll them up in some- 
thing to keep them damp all over. Other- 
wise they dry along the edges, and 
when ironed, sometimes show streaks.” 





hasn’t faded a bit. Do you 
wonder I like P and G? I have 
tried other soaps but never 
more than once. With P andG 
I never have to boil. I never 
really rub a neckband or a 
wristband—that is, not what 
I call rubbing. I use P and G 
for my rag rugs, my curtains 
and all my woodwork, too. P 


and G is a household friend.” 


Millions of women all over the 
country feel just as kindly as 
. Mrs. Lewis toward P and G. 
It gives them such beautiful 
white clothes with so much 
less rubbing and boiling. In 
any kind of water—hot or cold, hard or soft 
—it does their work in less time. There is no 
mystery about its supremacy—it is simply a 
better soap. Of course, it is the largest-selling 
soap in America! We feel sure that you will 
find it a better soap for your washing and 


cleaning, too. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


*We have her rea/ name, if you would like to know it. 
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The largest-selling 
laundry soap in 
America 
There is no mystery 
about the supremacy 


of P and G—it is 
simply a better soap. 
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ORTHO’S CRITICAL EYE LEAPED UPON 


aIUNE sunlight poured into the great aviary 
jj through its glass roof; through the open 
wires came the scent of flowering gardens 
and young green leaves gently blowing. 
The happy captives piped, whistled, warbled 
full-throated greetings to the sun—cross- 
bills from North Europe, redpolls, blue- 

= breasts, goldfinches, yellow canaries and 
scarlet-crested cardinals. The cripple in the wheeled chair 
threw them seed, fir kernels, bread crumbs—a big-built, 
freckled man, with a bony face worn by suffering. 

A parrakeet perched on his finger. ‘‘Kiss,’’ he said, and it 
took a crumb of sugar from his lips. 

A woman came to the wires—tall, freckled also, a sister 
evidently. 

; “Tom,” she called, ‘‘I am sending Philip to Falmouth 
this afternoon. Have you any errands?” 

The cripple considered. “‘My compliments to Captain 
Angwin, and I trust his leg is making progress, and—oh, 
have we any rum in the house?” 

“No, we haven’t.” 
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Wrest Wind 


By CROSBIE GARSTIN 
IMustrated by W. J. Aylward 


“Then tell Philip to get an anker at Blundstone’s. I feel 
sure Captain Penhale drinks rum and gunpowder mixed.” 

Honor Burnadick opened the gate and entered the cage. 
“*Tom, will you have the goodness to tell me who this Cap- 
tain Penhale is, and why I should provide for his thirst?” 

Her brother patted her hand. ‘‘Tut-tut, didn’t I tell you? 
Since Angwin’s accident I have had to look for another 
master for the Ghost, and I think Penhale may serve. He 
is coming this evening and.will stay one night at least. I 
do not know if he drinks rum. He is a most romantic per- 
son, by all accounts.” 
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HER, SWEPT HER FROM BOW TO STERN, FROM TRUCKS TO WATER LINE, AND WAS SATISFIED 


Honor sniffed. ‘‘Angwin was a romantic person, by your 
account; but he did nothing but spill snuff and regale me 
with churchyard epitaphs. He told me he knew over a 
hundred by heart. Romance!”’ 

“I admit for a man who had taken two privateers and a 
score of lesser prizes in the last war Angwin was somewhat of 
a disappointment,” said Burnadick, sighing. ‘“‘But this 
Penhale is a different matter. I know little about him, 
though we were at school together at Helston and his brother 
was a close friend of mine, a sturdy, stolid, dog-honest lad. 
They are small squires in the Land’s End district, but this 
one, Ortho,-has been wandering all his life. I have heard 
that the mother was a gypsy girl and the father fought a 
footpad for her out on the road one moonlight night. Curious 
thing for a sober churchgoing farmer to do all of a sudden, 
eh? The yeoman strain seems to have come uppermost in 
the younger, Eli; the gypsy in the elder. He ran from school 
in the first place, after half killing an usher, and was next 
heard of in Devonshire with a band of Romany horse copers. 
He then seems to have got himself into trouble with the Pre- 
ventive and had to fly the country. His flight took him to 
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A FLEET OF EIGHTY MERCHANTMEN WAS LYING IN CARRICK ROADS AWAITING 


Barbary, where, report has it, he landed a slave and left a 
general. He undoubtedly fought with Rodney at the 
Saintes. For the last ten years he has commanded a Guinea 
slaver. What more could you wish for from the product of a 
gypsy.charmer and a moonlight night?” 

Honor smiled indulgently. ‘Methinks ’tis you who sup- 


-ply the romance, Tom. How do you know she was charm- 


ing? I have seen gypsy women aplenty, and never one 
but was a whining bundle of rags and filth. How do you 
know?” ; 

Burnadick threw his hands wide. ‘‘Why else did old 
Penhale fight for her. Of course she was handSome. Her 
son, this fellow who is coming, was the comeliest youngster, 
a tall, slim, black-eyed, flashing boy. You will not be dis- 
appointed, I swear.” 

““He does not sound like epitaphs and snuff, certainly,” 
said Honor. “But is this ex-smuggler-slaver the type of 
captain you want for the Ghost?’’ 


URNADICK shrugged. ‘I must trust her to somebody. 
Roscorla has married a wife; Angwin has broken a leg. 
Reliable men are not to be picked like blackberries. One 
must take some chances. Penhale is, at least, an experi- 
enced master and has seen much action.” 

Honor nodded. ‘‘Very well; we shall see. An anker of 
rum and some gunpowder to mix with it—Philip shall be 
told.” She wheeled her brother into the next cage and 
went about her business. 

The second aviary was stocked with larger birds, blue- 
and-yellow macaws, green parrots and rose-tinted cockatoos 
from Australia. On the ground strutted a Tibetan peacock 
and a Chinese pheasant with a white cowl. The cage was 
a riot of living color, filled with piercing uproar; the blue- 
and-yellow macaws croaked hoarsely, the cockatoos shrilled. 
A lory whistled a bar of The Jolly Companion. ‘‘God bless 
this house!”’ said an Amazon parrot. 


Burnadick tossed them scraps of biscuit and again colored 
wings whirled about him. They swooped on the scattered 
delicacies and fluttered back to their perches, squawking, 
ruffling their gorgeous crests. Then he heard voices, the 
latch clicked and his manservant showed a stranger into the 
cage. 

Burnadick glanced up—Penhale; he recognized him im- 
mediately, though the last time they had met it was in the 
school yard at Helston, stripped for battle, twenty-odd 
years before. The scene flickered before him—the ring of 
excited boys shouting ‘‘Burnadick! Up, Burnadick!”’ 
Penhale, wincing under their taunts, clenching his fists 
nervously, trying to smile. Now here was the same boy, 
twenty-five years older, but still the same boy—and still 
smiling. He was dressed in a black riding coat frogged with 
silver somewhat tarnished, and high riding boots reaching 
over his knees. He wore his black bull curls unpowdered 
and tied with ribbon at the back. A tall, dark, raffish figure, 
with no smack of his calling about him except for the little 
gold rings that twinkled in his ears. About him the rainbow 
macaws flapped and screamed. 

“More buck than seaman, more highwayman than either,” 
thought Burnadick, and held out his hand. ‘‘ Welcome, cap- 
tain. It’s a score of years since we met.” 

Penhale laughed. ‘‘And then you flogged me.” 

“Pshaw! The odds were all with me. I was sorry for it 
after. "Pon my word, I do not know what it was about; do 
you?” 

“My faith, I do not; but that is nothing. I have fought 
bloodier campaigns since at the behest of sultans, kings and 
governments, and I give you my oath I do not know what 
they were about either.” His lively black eyes traveled 
round the vast aviary. ‘“‘My stars, you have a feast of color 
here; it is like a flower bed! You are fond of birds?” 

“T like to watch them. They have what I have not— 
flight,”’ said Burnadick. ‘‘My horse fell on me out hunting 


CONVOY TO THE THAMES 


some years ago, and I shall not walk again. As you say, it is 
like a flower bed here—and better, for these bloom the year 
round. They thrive well in our mild west. I can breed 
golden orioles—anything almost.” 

“Humming birds?” 

“No, unfortunately.” 

“*Those are the fairy lads,’’ said Penhale with enthusiasm. 
“I’ve seen ’em in the West Indies, bright golden green with 
sapphire heads, hanging on the lips of the trumpet flowers, 
draining the honey. I’ve seen ’em dart across the glades, all 
mixed up with lilac butterflies. Bold too. When I was a 
prisoner on St. Lucia there was one came and robbed the 
spiders’ webs by my window regular every afternoon.” 

“You were held prisoner on St. Lucia?”’ 

“Twice. Once by the English, lately by the French. First 
time I deserted from the British fleet and hid in the woods, 
daren’t come out. Second time I lost my ship off the island 
and walked into the hands of the French, all unsuspecting. 
That isle changes hands so often you don’t know how you 
stand from one hour to another. I was at Castries on parole 
until it was retaken by Admiral Jervis last year.” 


IENHALE pointed through the bars of the small bird cage. 

“Heh! There are some old friends of mine, those little 
black fellows with the paddle-shaped rudders. ‘Whidah 
finches,’ we call em on the Slave Coast. And those, too, a2u- 
linas, the Portuguese blue bird. The French import ’em in 
thousands. I passed a Rochelle brig thirty leagues west of 
Cape Verde once, and she was full of birds, whidahs, azulinas, 
Bengalies and crimson weavers. They had ’em in cages on 


deck to get the air. It was stark calm, and we could hear ‘em 


singing plain. Might have been in a wood in springtime. A 
queer thing to hear, rolling inopensea. But you didn’t get me 
here to talk poultry. My brother spoke of a ship you have.’ 

Burnadick nodded. ‘‘ Yes. Wheel me out on to the lawn 
and I'll explain. These deafening macaws ——” 
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Penhale steered the chair down the gravel walk and halted 
under a beech. 

Great silken poppies flaunted their scarlet in the ordered 
beds; delicately tinted Canterbury bells, columbines and 
Spanish flags; marigolds and hollyhocks. Southward the 
park sloped steeply down to the still waters of the Helford 
River, green hill meeting mirrored hill. Red steers lay ru- 
minating in the shadows of old rounded oaks. 

Jwo miles away a southeasterly ground swell broke in 
thunder on Rosemullion Head, bursting in white explosions 
of spray; but here no ripple etched the glassy surface of the 
creek. 

Six miles away, off Coverack, at dawn that morning a 
black Malouine lugger had been sighted creeping close in- 
shore to cut off the fishing fleet; but here the white fantails 
strutted and the ringdoves cooed. 


IE rover, wind scarred, burnt with tropic suns, gazed 





down the placid valley and sighed. ‘My stars, but you 
are snug berthed here! Wind and tide, battle and murder 
can’t touch you, eh?”’ 

“You would be content with this? You?” 

Ortho considered, then shook his head. ‘“‘No-o. 
yet. When I’m older, perhaps—and want peace.” 

“Peace!”’ Burnadick echoed bitterly. ‘“‘Yes, we are 
peaceful here; but only because other men bear the brunt. 
It was not always so; my ancestors fought their own battles. 
Nancarrow has always paid its shot—till now. And that 
brings me to the point, captain. We are in the midst of war 
again, and it is like to go hard with us. England is beset on 
all sides, fighting for bare life, and I—I sit here in my dead 
haven, lapped in comfort, while other men go out and ——”’ 

“Oh, come, come!”’ Ortho soothed. “It is no fault of 
yours. Burn me, what can you do?” 

“T can do something,”’ said Burnadick. ‘‘ Physically Iam 
useless, but I have money. Two months ago, as I was driv- 
ing through Falmouth, they were selling a prize outside a 
coffeehouse—a French slaver captured off Finisterre, nearly 
new, a prime sailor and pierced for eighteen guns, the auc- 
tioneer said, adding that she would make an excellent pri- 
vateer. The thought came upon me in a flash: ‘This much 
Ican do.’ I saw an acquaintance of mine in the crowd, a 
packet captain, and I signed to him. ‘What sort of craft is 
this he is selling?’ I asked. ‘She’s all he claims and more,’ 


Not 
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said he; ‘a flyaway. But for a chance shot breaking her 
rudderhead, that frigate would be seeking her yet.’”’ 

“You bought her?”’ 

“On the spot.” 

Ortho strode up and down beside the chair, plainly ex- 
cited. ‘“‘I will warrant you made no bad bargain,” he 
declared. ‘‘They build very sweet models, the French. 
My last ship was built in Bayonne, and in the ten years I 
sailed her she was never outstepped—no, nor challenged. 
When I lost her I wept like a child. Well, what of your fly- 
away, sir?”’ 

“Captain Angwin, of Flushing, was to have commanded 
her; but last week he fell down a hatchway and broke his 
leg. Would you be agreeable to take his place?”’ 

The rover’s dark eyes sparkled. ‘‘I am vastly obliged to 
you. May I see her?” 

“By all means. She lies in the King’s Cove. The mate, 
Pentacost, is aboard. But before we go any further I have 
this to say: There is a certain prejudice against letters of 
marque, many holding them to be little better than pirates. 
But I see no reason why a private ship of war should not be 
as well conducted as a public ship of war. I cast no reflec- 
tions on your character, captain, when I say that any ship 
of mine must be kept clean of stain.” 

“Tf I could not fight honorably I would not fight at all,” 
said Ortho. A noble sentiment somewhat marred by an 
afterthought to the effect that “cone was dashed liable to 
swing by the neck if one didn’t.” 

Burnadick repressed a smile. ‘Good! Then we understand 
each other, and there is no more to be said for the moment. 
Tomorrow you shall see the ship and decide. Will you be so 
good as to wheel me to the house? I see my sister beck- 
oning.”’ 

The hall clock was chiming midnight when Ortho went to 
bed. The butler led the way up the paneled staircase, a 
candlestick in either hand. Ortho followed somewhat un- 
steadily; it had been a long sitting. The butler showed him 
to his room, a dainty chamber done in white and rose, 
faintly scented with lavender. 

The man coughed. “‘Ahem! Shall I pull your boots off, 
sir?”’ 

“‘No, you shall not. I have been able to both dress and 
undress myself for some years.” 

“Very good, sir. Good night, sir.” 


=e JUMPED TO THE RAIL AND PUT MY HAND TO MY EAR LIKE I WAS HARD OF HEARING, SHOUTING ‘KWAR? KWAR?’ (WHICH IS FRENCH FOR WHAT? WHAT ?)”? 


Ortho tossed his coat over a chair, wrestled his boots off 
and padded round the room in his socks, admiring the furni- 
ture, stroking thé fine French polish, patting the spindle legs 
approvingly. The rose-pattern wall paper was pretty, too; 
also the flowered chintzes. All very dainty, very elegant. 
Meeting his reflection in a long mirror he winked at it. 
“Snug berth for a night, eh, old shipmate? We’ve met worse 
in our time, you and I.”” The smiling reflection winked back. 
His presence in the room struck him as intensely funny. He 
gave a hoot of laughter, then, remembering where he was, 
clapped a hand over his mouth. ‘‘My stars! Wake 
somebody Careful!” 

Pulling on a nightshirt, he leaped into bed. The sheets 
were warm. Somebody had been at them lately with a 
warming pan. He stretched out luxuriously, snuffed the 
candle and was instantly asleep. 


EN minutes passed, twenty. There was a soft rustle 

of leaves outside. A window curtain stirred; a latch 
creaked. A sigh; a lifting whimper. The rustle of leaves 
was no longer soft. A window rattled. Instantly the rover 
was awake, propped on his elbow, listening. ‘‘ West wind,” 
he mumbled. ‘Rising fast . . . veer more cable 
MacBride!”” Then he laughed, “Oh, lor’! I was forget- 
ting,’’ fell back and was asleep again. 

Burnadick sat below at the head of the dining table, 
brooding, sucking a dead pipe. How the fellow had talked! 
And what talk! The East, Barbary, the Guinea Coast, the 
Antilles; cavalry charges, fleet actions, hurricanes and 
humming birds—it reminded him of his own parrot house, 
a medley of barbaric color, shifting and flashing. 

There was not much he had missed in his forty-odd years, 
this Ortho Penhale. A queer fish, part gypsy, part squire; 
earrings and riding boots; the one side uppermost, then the 
other. Sly yet generous, brutal yet oddly sympathetic, 
overdressed, vain as a peacock, a swaggering blade—yet 
somehow likable, attractive very. Burnadick smiled when 
he remembered that his sister had hardly been able to keep 
her eyes off the fellow throughout dinner—his austere 
Honor! 

Was such a person fit to be intrusted with a letter of 
marque? Burnadick thought so. Anyhow, he had offered 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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“Yes, I know,” Sadie interrupted. ‘‘She’ll natu- 
rally be emotional; only I hope she won’t let him see 
it too plainly. If she’d asked my advice about going 
to the station to meet him, for instance, I’d have 
told her not to.” 

“What! Why, we both thought of course you knew 
she would go.’”’ Miss Loomis looked anxiously upon 
her companion. ‘‘ You don’t think it was wise?” 

“Well, under the circumstances—hardly.”’ 

“But I don’t see what you mean, Sadie. We both 
supposed you’d approve of her going. We thought 
you were almost as interested in the whole affair as 
we are, almost as much as Frances herself. You've 











““WHAT MADE YOU HATE ME—AND WHY DO YOU WRITE THIS, SIMPLY BECAUSE I’M GOING?”’ 


y= |HE slim, poetic-looking girl, sitting alone at 
St] the moonlit end of the hotel veranda, was 
14) known to live up to her appearance and to 
4; write poems in the pretty little notebook 
y\ she almost always had with her. It was in 
tar6s) her lap even now, although moonlight, from 
wis) the optical point of view, at least, is not 
usually thought favorable for writing; and 
the small volume’s presence seemed to imply that there was 
no telling when the poetess might be taken, so to speak, with 
another poem. 

Bound in flexible red leather now paled by the moon to 
faint rose upon her gray chiffon lap, the notebook gave forth 
some golden shimmerings from a corner of the cover, where 
appeared in gilt Gothic letters the inscription, ‘‘Saida 
Vuolé.”” The words had often puzzled other guests of the 
hotel who glanced at the book—left in a veranda chair, per- 
haps, while the owner went momentarily elsewhere—and the 
more humble-minded among them had even been a little dis- 
turbed by the inscription. ‘‘Sdida Vuolé” had that air of 
reproachful scholarship which causes the unlearned observer 
to feel himself a little uncomfortably outside the pale; though 
a sophomore on vacation had pleased his mother with his 
new culture by offering a translation. The words ‘“‘Saida 
Vuolé,” he said, were either the Spanish or the Italian for 
““Somebody-or-other wishes.” He did not stand definitely 
on this, and thought they might be Sanskrit, but even 
though he took so broad a field, he was still in error. “‘Saida 
Vuolé” was a nom de plume chosen by the poetess, whose 
feeling for being known by one may be comprehended. Her 
honest name was Sadie Williams. Sadie she had been 
christened. 


ADIE was twenty-four, and of a maiden type more pleas- 

ing to an eye schooled in the paintings of the older Old 
Masters than to one learned in the principles of beauty 
through familiarity with the covers of magazines. At a 
county fair not a farmer would have looked at her; but in 
the gallery of the Uffizi her shining pallor, her pointed chin 
and her slim, long brow in its scalloped enclosure of flat 


auburn curls, underlaid with gold, would have found a high 
congeniality upon the walls. Unfortunately for Sadie, young 
gentlemen by the seaside are not old Italian in their sense of 
the pictorial; and although ‘‘Sdida Vuolé”’ wrote the freest 
of free verse with sometimes a modern license more than 
merely poetic, the little book was her principal companion at 
the beach as well as upon the hotel veranda. She kept away 
from the dances, and her only intimates were two girls, fellow 
guests at her hotel and of a little more than her own age 
These two were sisters who almost passionately admired 
the poetess. They had made the advances that ended in 
their attaching themselves to her, forming with her a trio of 
two satellites and a star, Sadie being the star. They three 
felt themselves not only a little too old for the holiday- 
making boys, but a little too high for the few more mature 
wanderers with motors and golf bags who straggled into their 
orbit from time to time; and they had spent a virtually 
manless summer. That is to say, it was a summer manless 
until this August night upon which romance came riding in 
the moonshine. The air was still; the sea no more than 
faintly clucked to the brown rocks below the hotel; and 
through wide distances of evening silence there was borne 
the faint and pleasant sound of a railway engine’s whistle 
signaling approach to the village station five miles away. 


NE of the sisters, the older of the two who revolved upon 
“Saida Vuolé,” recognized the romantic meaning of the 
signal. She came breathlessly to the moonlit end of the 
veranda, pulled a wicker chair to the side of Sadie’s, and 
seated herself in it. “‘That’s his train,’”’ she said in a hushed 
voice. “‘How Frances must be trembling!” 

Miss Williams did not appear to think the probable trem- 
bling of Frances so impressive; her lips formed themselves 
into the shape but not the reality of a smile. “I do hope 
she isn’t going to make too big a goose of herself over him,” 
she said. ‘I hope you'll try to use your own influence over 
her to hold her down at least a little, Mary Loomis.” 

“What?” The hushed excitement of Miss Mary Loomis 
changed to a somewhat disheartened surprise. ‘‘Why, how 
could she help being ——”’ 


seemed so.” 

“Oh, asa looker-on.”’ Sadie laughed a little coldly, 
“As a listener, yes; though the truth is that even the 
loyalest friend and the best listener does get a bit 
bored by a single theme, if it’s dinned into her poor ears night 
and day for too long. : 

“Certainly the one theme is what we’ve had from poor littl 
Frances all summer. It’s been ‘Walter Tremblee this’ and 
“Walter Tremblee that,’ and the splendor of Walter Trem; 
blee’s character, and the handsomeness of Walter Tremblee, 
and what the heads of the steel business think of Walter 
Tremblee, and the impressiveness of Walter Tremblee’ 
relatives—and then this fever of excitement over Walter 
Tremblee ever since he wrote he was coming to see her; it’s 
been a little bit wearing, dear. I only hope Frances won't 
fall all over herself, now that he’s to be here in the flesh. 
It isn’t the wisest thing in the world to let a man be oo sure 
of you, you know, Mary.” 


“ATO, I SUPPOSE not. But of course we all know what 
he’s coming for.”’ 

“*To propose to her?”’ 

“Why, of course,’’ Miss Loomis said. ‘‘He practically led 
up to it in his last letter, and anyhow he almost did last 
April, when she saw him at Hot Springs. It’s been coming 0 
for a long while, and now he’s left hardly any doubt about 
it. I thought you told Frances so yourself, when she showed 
you some of his letters.” 

“Oh, yes,” Sadie admitted graciously. ‘‘I told her thal 
seemed plain enough, and I suppose it is. What I mean 1s— 
well, don’t you think it’s always just as well to be a /itlle 
reserved with a man at this stage of the game?” 

Her friend seemed a little taken aback and a little hut) 
too, though not to the extent of losing deference. ‘Game? 
she said gently. ‘You don’t think Frances regards it as 
‘game’ exactly, do you, Sadie? She really cares a great deal 
about him; she admires him beyond anybody she ever met 
and she ——” ! 

Sadie interrupted. ‘Yes, she does, so far. The questiol 
is: Will she keep on worshiping him like this if he doesn! 
turn out all right.” | 

“You mean if he ——” Miss Loomis paused, disturbed 
a troubled puzzlement. ‘‘ You don’t mean if he shouldnt 
propose to her, do you?” 
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“Oh, no.”’ Sadie laughed reassuringly. ‘‘I should say 
there needn’t be too much anxiety about that! I mean if he 
didn’t turn out all right personally.” 

“‘But he already has,’’ Mary said, her eyes widening. 
‘“‘Of course she’s crazy to know what you’ll think of him— 
you know perfectly well how she looks up to you, dear, and 
just adores your poems—but so far as his turning out one 
way or the other, I should call that settled. We know all 
about him. I don’t see what you mean.” 

“Don’t you?”” The young poetess looked dubious, and 
with long and pale fingers absently flapped the cover of the 
little book in her moonlit lap. ‘‘People you know all about 
sometimes do turn out to be bounders in spite of that, don’t 
they? As for you, you’ve never seen him in your life—and, 
really, do you think poor little Frances has any special gift 
for estimating people? It’s seemed to me that when she’s 
attempted to size up the guests at this hotel, for instance, 
she’s shown herself pretty naive in taking them at face value. 
Frankly, can you imagine her knowing anything at all about 
a man from seeing him a couple of weeks or so at a spa and 
corresponding with him afterward for a few months? Hon- 
estly, Mary, do you think her woman-of-the-world enough to 
know very much about men? Frankly, do you, Mary?” 


S SHE spoke, she turned upon her friend the gravely 
solicitous look of a wise and experienced person dis- 
quieted lest a younger fall into costly error, and even moon- 
light showed the ravages already wrought in Mary’s serenity. 
Perplexity was mapped upon her forehead; her widened eyes 
and parted lips betokened an anxiety that approached dis- 
tress. ‘‘Oh, dear!”’ she said. ‘‘ You don’t think ——’”’ She 
paused. 

“‘T don’t think anything at all yet,’’ Sadie said gently, ina 
manner that showed how conscientiously she still preserved 
an open mind. ‘‘ We haven’t 
seen him, and all we posi- 
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been graciously sympathetic; but now that he was so near as 
an actual physical presence, something within her protested 
and became dubiously critical of him. 

She did not closely examine herself upon this, and, indeed, 
it was not her habit to examine herself. When she felt, it was 
her impression that she thought; and she could not help feel- 
ing now that Frances’ Mr. Tremblee might not turn out 
well; that something almost probably might be wrong with 
him; but she believed that she got this impression through 
thinking about the guilelessness of Frances. Sadie’s doubts 
of Mr. Tremblee were entirely genuine as feelings, though 
she would not have admitted that they constituted a prej- 
udice. She was bent upon preserving an open mind. 


OW long she could have gone on keeping it open and fair 
need not come into question, though it is certain that 

her doubts of him had increased by the time of his arrival 
from the distant station. Shafts of automobile headlights 
yellowed the moonshine on the road before the hotel; a motor 
omnibus chugged to the porte cochére and panted there while 
guests descended; and then, when the bus had moved away, 
an open roadster took its place. A small and lovely fair 
young woman and a tall, comely, dark young man descended, 
both visibly preoccupied; a porter drove the roadster away 
and the pair ascended the steps. 

Sadie had risen. ‘‘ We can’t tell at this distance,” she said. 
“‘I do hope he won’t be too Fe 

She left the sentence unfinished, and, with the little red 
book in her left hand, against her breast, and her right arm 
about Mary’s waist, walked down the long veranda to ob- 
tain a more definite first impression of the gentleman upon a 
romantic errand. 

A broad window opening upon the lobby offered a view of 
his back, as he stood at the outer barrier of the hotel office, 





7 


engaged with a clerk and the guests’ register. Nothing ap- 
peared to be wrong with Mr. Tremblee’s back; no damn- 
ing lack of this summer’s sophistication was manifested in 
his clothes, nor any striking disproportion in his figure; yet 
Sadie Williams was impelled instantly toward distaste. She 
herself would not have called her feeling distaste, though 
she might have admitted disapproval. An eloquent small 
sound was projected from her lips. 


T WAS merely the slightly lamenting sibilant of one who 

perceives a departure from good taste; but the anxiety of 

her companion increased into something like a pang. ‘Oh, 
dear!”’ she said. ‘‘Do you js 

“Nothing to speak of,’’ Sadie interrupted reassuringly. 
“T only thought—such very large feet.’ 

“Oh, dear!” Mary whispered. ‘‘Are they? Yes; they do 
seem so—especially if you look at them separately from him, 
so to speak.” 

Mr. Tremblee’s feet, in fact, were those of a tall man, not 
less but not more. Considered separately from the rest of his 
body, as Mary gropingly suggested, they were large. That is 
to say, they were larger than the feet of smaller men. But 
in their proper position of attachment to Mr. Tremblee, and 
in no practical need to be estimated as detriments separate 
from the rest of him, they were not conspicuous, not even 
inappropriate. Moreover, the young lady most concerned 
with Mr. Tremblee was apparently unconscious of them, 
either as separate or attached. She stood near by, gazing 
solicitously at his face while he signed the register. 

“What is the matter with Frances?’’ Mary said. ‘I do 
wish she wouldn’t look at him like that before everybody. 
She seems about to burst into tears.”’ 





(Continued on Page 59) 
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undeniably rather guileless, 
not to say naive. But we 
certainly mustn’t judge 
without even seeing him, 
and it’s still perfectly pos- 
sible that he may turn out 
all right.” 

“Oh, dear !’’ the troubled 
sister said again. ‘“‘I do 
hope so.” 

She was no analyst, or 
she might have wondered 
how it came about that Mr. 
Walter Tremblee’s position 
was thus suddenly rendered 
insecure. That afternoon, 
when the three young 
women had discussed his 
imminent approach, there 
had appeared to be no 
doubt of his character and 
position; but now every- 
thing seemed to depend 
upon how he was going to 
“turn out.” So powerful 
is baldest suggestion, some- 
times, on the part of an 
oracle, and from the begin- 
ning of her intimacy with 
Frances and Mary Loomis, 
‘“Saida Vuolé” had estab- 
lished herself as their oracle. 











J Dip older of the sisters, 

disquieted in the moon- 
light, supposed that how 
Mr. Tremblee was to turn 
out would depend upon 
facts related to his appear- 
ance, manner and conduct; 
she did not perceive that 
so far as he was concerned 
his turning out would bear 
no relation to facts at all. 
The facts for Mary would 
be the oracle’s interpreta- 
tion of them, and the oracle 
within herself was not yet 
certain how the young man 
was going to turn out with 
her; but she might well 
have been pessimistic. 
Frances Loomis, truly naive 
in her pretty excitement of 
that afternoon, had been 
just a little unbearably joy- 
































ous. While the potential 
































lover remained at a dis- 











tance, merely as a shadowy 
correspondent, Sadie had 


NEVER IN HIS LIFE HAD HE FELT HIMSELF SO MUCH AN OUTLANDER 
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The One I Knew Least of AM: By Maude Adams 
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saz] | IS always difficult 

Yagil for women to cast 
me) off their moor- 

M1 ings; they seem 
4) to like anchors; 
4| at any rate, the 
a2) one I knew least 
=} did not find it 
easy, and it was even more diffi- 
cult for her mother, who loved the 
West and all its ways. The East 
was very far away, and with that 
first experience still fresh in mind 
it hadn’t quite the lure of other days. 
Of course if one were successful in the 
East it meant continuous work, which 
could not be hoped for in California 
where the supply far outmeasured the 
demand; and continuous work would bring 
the wherewithal for constant training; but the 
West was “‘home,” and to leave it meant a seri- 
ous and a feeling break. But one thing had 
brought the East somewhat nearer. For a long time the 
newspapers had been searched diligently for all that could be 
found concerning the great favorites who were playing in 
New York—Miss Ada Rehan, Mr. John Drew, Mr. E. H. 
Sothern. They were the great names, the young names, and 
they were carrying everything before them. These names 
became so real to the one I knew least that the distance 
between San Francisco and New York dwindled to noth- 
ing—in imagination. But the railroad lines didn’t shorten, 
and there was a long, anxious time of waiting and indecision 
before a play called The Paymaster, presented by an Eastern 
company, reached San Francisco. The company had sur- 
vived many hardships; it was not more precarious than 
many other traveling companies, and when an engagement 
was offered, it was thought best to accept it and the second 
pilgrimage began. 








cA Lesson in Martyrdom 


S THEY made their way farther and farther East the 
wanderers found “‘realism”’ more and more rampant. The 
manager of their company, who was also the star, was alert 
and quick to take advantage of any opportunity that 
Providence might let slip; and the first thing the company 
knew a tank of real water was to take the place of the imagi- 
nary river into which the wicked villain nightly threw the 
spurnful heroine. Whether it was the watery innovation 
that discouraged the leading lady I don’t recall, but the one 
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I knew least found herself exalted to 
that important position with the 
chance of being a mermaid at the 
same time. I suppose it was nat- 
ural at her age, but I fear it was 
the delightful idea of being a 
mermaid that tipped the scale. 
Her mother did not fancy the 
mermaid feature; but they were 
halfway to New York and she 
decided to go on with the venture, 
but with a reservation that caused 
bitter disappointment. At the crit- 
ical moment during the struggle with 
the villain a change was quickly made, 
her mother, dressed exactly as the 
heroine, was thrown struggling into the 
real water and the new leading lady was 
allowed to sulk in a corner. What miseries 
the young endure; nothing less than martyr- 
dom! But one night when the star, diving off the 
rock, struck the edge of the tank and hurt himself 
so seriously that he was not able to play for weeks, it dawned 
upon the young martyr what her mother had done for her. 
The vogue for real water happily did not last long, but all 
sorts of other real things enjoyed their little day. There was 
a great division of feeling about this realism—the managers 
were of course delighted to have a novelty, while the actors 
resented the wretched makeshift which ignored imagination, 
the groundwork of their difficult art. Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
was one of the first to deride the novelty. His son Charles, 
who was a manager, was rather taken with the ‘‘real thing.”’ 
He went to his father with an extraordinarily dramatic scene 
for one of his plays. It was one of those so-called Western 
plays, written by the East: The stockade besieged by In- 
dians—the gate gives way—a redskin rushes to the flagpole 
and drags down the Stars and Stripes. The heroine—after 
a defiant speech, which none of the Indians can understand — 
is about to drive a dagger into her heart when a soft strain of 
the regimental band is heard far in the distance. The Indians 
instantly cower in fear, and in an incredibly short moment 
the entire regiment rushes through the little gate, the hero 
embraces the heroine with one arm and with the other pulls 
the Stars and Stripes to its place on high, and then—“‘ Then,” 
said the young manager, “‘we have a wonderful new inven- 
tion: an electric fan of such size that it blows a gust of air 
straight across the stage. Of course it strikes Old Glory, 
and there she is, waving in the breeze as the curtain falls.” 
“Yes, Charles,” said Mr. Jefferson; ‘‘but why have only 
one flag? Why not have also a number of little flags placed 
in all parts of the stage? Then turn on your electric fan, let 





all the little flags wave in the breeze, and you won’t need the 
actors at all.” 

When they reached New York the manager of The Pay- 
master secured an opening in Niblo’s Garden, one of the old, 
old theaters far downtown—Broadway and Prince Street. 
It was thought necessary to strengthen the cast; the star 
himself gave way to a well-known name, and the leading 
lady lost her place, and quite right too. She was given the 
role of waiting maid, an abrupt descent which hurt her feel- 
ings very much, but did not shock her judgment. She knew 
she was much too young; and she must have been, uninten- 
tionally, rather comic. The change was a fortunate one for 
her; the little part was an excellent one and brought the 
novice a ripple of recognition, and she thought at last every- 
thing was settled; from that time on she would merely have 
to announce to waiting managers that she was at liberty! 
Of course nothing of the sort happened; weeks and weeks 
went by, managers absolutely callous. 


Then—A Chance With Sothern 


T WAS the year of the great blizzard, a serious inconven- 

ience to New Yorkers, but a glorious experience for those 
accustomed to San Francisco, where if half a snowflake ven- 
tured down, troops of little boys rushed into the streets with 
packing boxes hitched to horses and galloped along the 
innocent asphalt. Perhaps it was too busy removing snow, 
but New York paid no attention whatever to the strangers 
and behaved as if the anxiety of two wretched women were 
an ordinary thing. The two repaired to the top of a lodging 
house in West Twenty-seventh Street, a dreary place. 
Weeks and weeks went by, and grew into months and 
months, and no engagement offered. They made the weary 
rounds of the various theatrical agencies, but there was 
nothing. They were well-nigh hopeless and had decided to 
return to California when word came, through a chance 
acquaintance, of a part for a young girl in Mr. E. H. Soth- 
ern’s company, and the one I knew least was packed off to 
Boston. 

Her mother was overjoyed; she declared the fates were 
more than kind, for nothing could give her child a firmer 
start and no one could give her greater respect for her pro- 
fession than Mr. Sothern. He took the theater so seriously 
that an actor felt he had a stake in the universe, that he was 
a creature of importance, and no detail was too small, no 
labor too great to make himself ‘‘fit and worthy.”’ Then, too, 
Mr. Oldest, as Mr. Sothern was affectionately called—he 
was very young, perhaps not yet thirty—was a martinet, 
and in the theater everything moved like clockwork—price- 
less training for a beginner. 

Out of the theater also he was a martinet—with a sort of 
young-fatherly eye on the company; they were all so young 
and all so sure that youth was a thing that would endure, 
and all so reckless of their strength. He was always contriv- 
ing some amusement for the company and, what was not 
always so delightful to two of them, expeditions for their 
good. Whenever they found themselves with a Sunday free 
from railroad journeys, volunteers were called for a five-mile 
tramp which had an unfailing way of stretching itself into 
seven or eight miles—very trying to the newcomer who 
hated to walk, but hated worse to be left behind. So she 
dragged herself over mile after mile of country roads, down 
fields and through hedges until her spirit was utterly broken, 
and she began to like the horrid sport! At dinnertime the 
volunteers would find themselves near some wayside inn; 
the stragglers 
would be called 
up, and a confer- 
ence would be 
held to decide 
whether they 
should venture 
upon the neigh- 
boring place as 
a banqueting 
hall or go on to 
some fairer, 
farther field. 
Roly—it seems 
strange that he 
could be called 
anything but 
Roly; the play- 
bills called him 
Rowland Buck- 
stone, a name 
celebrated in 
ell re PHOTO. BY FALK. COURTESY OF THEATER COLLECTION, “7 
as of America, 
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In “A Midnight Bell.” 
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but to ‘‘the company” who loved him he was “‘Roly”’; he 
played all the broader comedy parts of any and every age; 
a delightful man; he was an old friend of Mr. Sothern, the 
only onein the company who dared to call him “‘Ed.”’ Though 
an Englishman he seemed not-overfond of strenuous sports; 
and in the long Sunday tramps he punctuated the miles with 
little yowls of pain. He was sure ofa blister there, or a lit- 
tle ache here, but no sympathy was offered him; was he not 
acomedian? What had he todo with pain? And on they’d 
plod another awful mile—Roly always pleaded for a cessa- 
tion of activities. He found a sympathetic soul in Mrs. 
lidget—so the newcomer was called; it started with Midget; 
she was rather small; but Mr. Oldest said it was not dignified, 
and she was rechristened Mrs. Midget; she could always be 
counted upon to vote for the place they werein. She always 
wanted to stay where she was; a few steps farther outweighed 
any fancied improvement. Ofcourse they all knew that din- 
ner had been ordered and was waiting for them in that par- 
ticular place, but they had all the fun and excitement of 
indecision with the certainty of dinner at the end ofit. 
After one of the delightful dinners, when they 
came out to face the long, dreary miles be- 
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As soon as she could catch her breath 














she remonstrated with Roly: ‘‘ You were 
right there. Why didn’t you jump in? 
It’s a shame to bother Mr. Oldest.” 

“But it’s his party!” said indignant 
Roly. 

Mr. Oldest -was curiously shy, but 
once embarked on something interesting 
to him, especially anything concerning 
the theater, he was the most unself- 
conscious man alive. He had an uncanny 
gift for prodding one into the pursuit of 
knowledge. Never could one waste a 
comfortable moment, if it could be turned 
intoasearch for knowledge of one’s craft. 

It was Sunday. The season was over, 
and the company was leaving Oakland 
to begin the long journey to New York. 
Mrs. Selten and Mrs. Midget were 





tween them and the city, a carriage 





suddenly appeared, transformed un- 











doubtedly from one of the melons in 
the field—there could be no other 
explanation—with just room for 
the women packed in quite snug. 
Whereupon Roly fell into a par- 
oxysm of grief and refused to let 
the carriage door be shut. Failing 
there he planted himself in front 
of the horses, daring them to ride 
him down; he’d rather be dead 
than walk back to the town. As 
the horses were edging round him 
in the darkness he sprang upon 
the box beside the driver, be- 
labored the horses and off they 
went, with jeers from the men and 
sneers from the ladies—comfort- 
ably packed inside the carriage. 
The ladies reminded Roly of the 
glory he was missing, not walking 
home with his comrades. Roly 
assured them he would never miss 
it; glory was a paltry thing, and 
there he perched, singing snatches 
of song and chuckling gayly. 


“Ed's Party” 


IME after time in the long 
tour through the West, when 
the hot summer nights became 










































































- waiting 





unbearable, the company would learn 


for the 











that a swimming pool had been reserved 





carriage to 





for them, and they would troop down ina 
body after the play and swim for an hour. It 


take them to 
the railroad sta- 





was the moment for natatoriums—I think that 
was the official name—with their rods and rings 
and springboards, and swings and chutes to slide 
upon. Everyone in the company could do wonderful things 
in the water—everyone except Mrs. Selten, who refused to 
go in at all, but would consent to look on, and Mrs. Midget, 
who could drown without trying. It was too bad. When 
everything was at its best and gayety at its peak, there she’d 
be drowning again. It almost seemed as if she liked it. Long 
before the season was over it was clear that aquatic sports 
were not her line. She had measured the depth of every pool 
from Kansas City to San Francisco. Fortunately for her, 
there was always someone at hand; but one day it happened 
to be Roly, who 
_ was leaning on 
the balcony 
which sur- 
rounded the 
pool. She was 
going down for 
the third time; 
with the water 
gurgling in her 
ears she could 
just hear Roly’s 
voice, all on one 
note, calling 
out: “Saveher, 
Ed.’’ There 
was no question 
as to who was 
meant, and 
poor Mr. 
Oldest, from 
the far end of 
Be the pool, burned 
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As Fessie Keber in“ The Bauble Shop.” to her. 
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ion, Mr. Old- 
“The Masked Ball.” tion, when Mr. Old 


est appeared. He 
insisted they should 
ride down with him, and he added: ‘On the way down I’ll 
teach you to laugh, Mrs. Midget.” It was one of her lament- 
able deficiencies. She didn’t realize at the moment quite 
what the invitation meant, or she might have fallen upon 
some excuse; but they started off. They were scarcely through 
the gateway when Mrs. Midget was told to take a long 
breath; then she was ordered to say slowly “‘ha—ha—ha,”’ 
at regular intervals, keeping time with the horses’ feet. After 
a block or two of this, the driver was told to go faster; long 
breath for Mrs. Midget, and “ha—ha—ha,”’ on the stillness 
of an Oakland Sunday morning! I wonder if you know Oak- 
land on Sunday morning. The loveliest, softest sunshine in 
the world, a sense of remoteness and a stillness—no, there is 
no word forit. Long breath, “‘ha—ha—ha,”’ the horses by this 
time trotting briskly. Mrs. Selten, very conventional, very 
“proper,” at first chagrined at the unseemly performance, 
was now as excited as the others; at faltering moments she 
would throw in a little “ha—ha—ha”’ of her own to help. 
Long breath for Mrs. Midget—faster for the horses, and 
“ha—ha—ha.” Again; louder; “ha—ha—ha!’’ Poor 
Oakland! Sunday, too, but there was no stopping. Long 
breath, faster, ““‘ha—ha—ha.”’ Long breath, faster, ““ha— 
ha—ha.”” Long breath—horses almost galloping—and 
“hahahahaha!” they dashed into the railway station, 
tears of laughter streaming down the faces of the two women, 
Mr. Oldest in an ecstasy of triumph. 

Mrs. Midget was never afraid to laugh after that morn- 
ing; nothing ever made her self-conscious about it again; 
nothing could! 

Once more in New York she sent word to Mr. Frohman 
that she was still anxious to be under his management; but 
there was nothing. A chance came in one of Mr. Charles 
Hoyt’s plays, A Midnight Bell, a charming part, thence 
another little ripple of recognition; but the managers were 
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Portrait by Fohn W. Alexander, in the lobby of the Empire Theater. 


still callous, still blind to their own interests, so she thought. 
And then, at last, Mr. Frohman sent for her. He was form- 
ing his new stock company, and she was to play the ingénues. 

The first play, an adaptation by Mr. William Gillette, 
found her acting with the great leading man of the time, 
Henry Miller. She was naturally terrified, a man of such 
great reputation, who was also renowned for temperament; 
and she was convinced that at the slightest mistake he would 
“off with her head”’ and that would be the end of her. But 
she found him a man of great gentleness and infinite pa- 
tience, who would rehearse a scene again and again and 
again and would never admit that it was hopeless. 


‘Joy Kept Play Tears Away 


T WAS in this play that her gift for serious parts was again 

conspicuously absent. Mr. Miller thought a stronger touch 
of pathos might be effective with a certain speech. Could 
she manage to cry a little? She thought she could. Mr. 
Miller told her the thing to do was to keep her mind con- 
centrated upon her part and make herself feel as she would 
if she were that girl. It sounded very easy, but ’twas not so 
easily done; in fact, for many, many years ’twas not so 
easily done. At that moment it was hopeless. So they 
groped about for other aids. She called to mind a favorite 
story of the great Rachel: One night at rehearsal Legouvé 
said to the great actress, “‘ You played that fifth act as you 
never will again! You became, for the time, Adrienne dying 
in the arms of two faithful friends.’”’ Rachel was silent for a 
moment, then replied: ‘‘You are wrong. It was not for 
Adrienne I wept, it was for myself. I was thinking that time 
would obliterate every lingering memory and that soon 
nothing would be left of her who was Rachel.”’ The poor, 
great lady who was even then so desperately ill . . . no, 
the story was too sad. . ; 

And in her own case what reason was there for being: 
sorry for herself? Was she not playing a part with this 
great actor, the part she had waited for so long? There! 
No, it was gone; the joy of having the part had wiped out 
the misery of waiting, and tears would not come. 


(Continued on Page 213) 
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HE KNELT 
DOWN BE- 
SIDE HER 
AND TOLD 
HER EVERY- 
THING. SHE 
UNDERSTOOD 
Was SO u'r 
THE NEED 
OF ANY HAR- 
ROWING EX- 
PLANATIONS 




















This is Where You Laugh 


zealE HAD got into the way of laughing at 

54y8| his wife. If he had not laughed at her, he 

‘x4| Would have had to cry, and strong men are 
41 opposed to tears. So he just said, “‘ Aren’t 
| you a funny little thing!” or “‘There’s no 
v44q| end to your oddities,” and left it at that, 
when Jill was particularly trying. For he 
3} had to acknowledge to himself—although 








bands—that at times Jill was extremely trying. 

Yet, in her own way, she was amusing. Sometimes Trevor 
wondered whether he had really married to be amused, to 
keep a perpetual clown in the home, so to speak. But he was 
too polite to allow himself to wonder a thing like that un- 
checked, and he usually thought of something else. 

He had to think of something else this afternoon, as he 
looked through the month’s bills. He had had a talk with 
Jill, as soon as it began to look as though things were going 
badly in China. She had, to all appearances, understood. 
Certainly she had promised to try and be careful for a month 
or two. 

The result, like everything else to do with Jill, was laugh- 
able. Ten pounds for a set of undergarments was the item 
that most particularly stuck in his throat. 

Presently she would come in, and he would remonstrate 
with her. He could see it all beforehand. That guileless, 
little-girl look she put on when she knew she was in the 
wrong. And then she would sit on the arm of his chair and 
stroke his eyebrows with her slim, white finger, and say: 
“‘Oh, dear, I did mean to be so economical! I hadn’t any 
idea, Trevor, I really hadn’t. Did they positively cost as 
much as all that?” 

And he would laugh. 

If he didn’t laugh, he might cry, and strong men are 
opposed to tears. 


E FLICKED the bill on one side and sat at his desk 
with his head in his hands. It was so tiresome, seeing it 

all beforehand, knowing so exactly what would happen. It 
was like sitting on a slab of ice, floating toward the edge of 
Niagara Falls, and being unable to do a thing to stop one- 
self. He would end, he knew, in kissing her automatically. 
Because in the seventh year of their marriage he had really 
nothing whatever to say to Jill, and if a man has nothing to 
say to a woman, what is there left for him to do but kiss her? 
Jill had been a nobody when he married her, but she had 
had a mother with an imagination, a mother who judged 
other women by whether their stockings were silk to the 
very top or not. But donot ask me how she judged men. I do 
not know, save that she had a wonderful instinct for finance, 


up to the seventh year he had been the loyalest of hus- | 


By DoroTHy BLACK 


Illustrated by F. Sands Brunner 


and could tell, almost at a single glance, how many figures 
a man’s income went into. 
Jill had seemed a guileless little thing when he married 


~her—fond of him, too, in her way. It had been fun to take 


her about and give her all kinds of things she had never had 
before. 

She had been so prettily grateful. She had been so amus- 
ing. He had told himself in those days that, with a little 
alteration here and there in the way of ballast, Jill was his 
ideal woman all right. 

Now? Alas, that now is so often different to then! 

Jill lived entirely for clothes and amusements. She had an 
insatiable and alarming thirst for money. He had begun to 
know the look on her face when she was 
going to ask him for money. The round- 
about way she approached her object. All 
her little subterfuges. Money, just for 
the love of money—a curious trait for a 
woman, he thought. She had weedled out 
of him, at intervals, sums that amounted 
to nearly four hundred pounds, which she 
hoarded in the bank. He could have un- 
derstood it better if she had spent it. But 
she didn’t. 

An un-understandable sort of girl, Jill. 
The longer he lived with her the less he 
understood her. And beside him, tor- 
menting him, there marched his dream 
woman. He had not married very young, 
and he had often imagined her—the won- 
derful woman he would one day find to 
be his companion. Kind and competent 
and helpful, the sort of woman a man 
could talk to, tell the things he thought 
about to—it had given rather a zest to 
life, that dream of his. He used to look 
about him, in crowds, in theaters, and 
wonder whether she was there. 

Then, for a little time, she had worn 
Jill’s face. ‘ 

But Jill did not rest him, or talk to him. She was not that 
sort of woman. She took him to dances, and he did not 
dance. The loneliness of his seven years of married life had 
been much worse than the loneliness of those years when his 





dream woman had marched with him, shoulder to shoulder. 
And now he knew that he was on the brink of having to con- 
fess to himself that Jill did not any longer amuse him. That 
her tricks wearied him and her affectations palled. 

The fire crackled pleasantly. A manservant entered with 
a card on a tray. 

He took it, looked at it, and said: ‘‘Show her in.” 

A daily paper had rung him up that morning, asking if 
they might send round a representative to take down his im- 
pressions about the state of affairs in China. The repre- 
sentative—he looked at her card again—was called Mary 
MacKeand. 

When he had done looking at her card, she was in the 
room, standing beside him. 

There was a stillness about Mary MacKeand. She wasn’t 
any longer very young, but she was pretty —perhaps prettier 
than she had ever been, because of the character in her face 
She was clever too. He knew that by the way she went right 
to the root of things—no unnecessary meandering. She had 
come to get his impressions of China, and 
she got them in about ten minutes, with 
the minimum of nuisance to him. 


HE was sitting in the big leather chair 

at the other side of the fire, and he 
found himself, after the interview was fin- 
ished, talking to her. She was a woman 
that a man could talk to. He hadn’t any 
idea the time he kept her, and then the 
gong went. What could he do but ask her 
to stay to dinner? 

Jill was charmed with her; thought her 
so clever. But she hadn’t much time to 
talk to her, because young Terrier was 
there. Young Terrier looked as though 
some god had seized a fashion plate and 
breathed animation into it—but not too 
much. He was sitting in Jill’s pocket that 
season. She positively had to have some- 
one. She was that sort of woman. 

That was the beginning of it. He 
couldn’t get Mary MacKeand out of his 
head. He had to see her again. He asked 
her to lunch with him, and she came. 
Lunches with men were nothing to her. 
Besides, she liked him. Trevor Main, 
with his rather flinty blue eyes and the cynical twist about 
his mouth, was entirely likable. 

He had always known she existed somewhere, his dream 
woman. And if it hurt, rather, to come across her too late, 
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at least we can 
rely upon him to : 
make the best of Se =—- 
a sorry business. LEZ LEB 
He had not been 
to a school where 
it is written in let- 
ters of gold over 
the gateway, 
7 ene” Pave (On 
Duty is the Road 
to Glory,’’ for 
nothing. 

There the mat- 
ter might have 
ended, if he had not come out of the library 
rather suddenly one evening, at an hour when 
he usually stayed in it. He could see the 
hall, below, like an arena, lit by the lamp a 
bronze cupid held aloft at the foot of the staircase. And 
in the middle of the hall he saw young Terrier kissing Jill. 


ILL laughed nervously and played with her rings. She was 

brazening things out, but he knew she was frightened. 
They stood alone in the drawing-room full of the out-of- 
season flowers upon which Jill spent a small fortune. 

“* After all,”’ said Jill, “‘ you don’t kiss me very often your- 
self these days. Or with much conviction. You can’t pre- 
tend that you are a very affectionate husband, Trevor.” 
She played with her rings, and said: ‘‘A man should remem- 
ber that a woman must kiss someone. That’s a thing that 
ought to be put, like an indorsement, on everybody’s mar- 
riage lines. If you don’t kiss your wife occasionally, remem- 
ber somebody else will. There are, I know, women who 
simply kiss dogs. But I don’t like dogs.” 

He said nothing, and she came over and put her hand on 
his arm. 

“Trevor, are you angry?” she asked, and there was an 
inflection in her voice that made him realize she rather hoped 
he was. 

“‘Kiss whom you like,”’ he said roughly, and went away and 
left her. 

The whole business sickened him. They were playing at a 
game they no longer believed in, Jill and himself. And what 
for? He had not any idea what for. Just because it was sup- 
posed to be the sort of thing that people did. 

He was finished. 

Jill stood on the white bear rug of that silly, over-luxurious 
drawing-room she had made, playing with her rings. Two 
tears splashed down onto the cream tiles where the fire looked 
at itself as in a looking-glass. She shook her head. 

“So that’s a failure too,” said Jill, and she put out a little 
bronze-clad foot and kicked the log viciously. 

Then she laughed. You just have to keep on laughing at 
life as it is lived today. What with the things one person tells 
you, and the things another person tells you, if you can’t 
keep on laughing you are all undone. 

Trevor took his hat, let himself out into the street, and 
went to see Mary at her rooms. He had never done it before. 
While he imagined they were keeping up appearances, it had 
been bearable. Now there was nothing to hold him back. 
Jill had failed him in every possible way and he nearly hated 
her, and he went to Mary. Hehad totalk tosomeone. Mary 
was a woman you could talk to. 

She lived in an apartment house, kept by the ex-butler of a 
bankrupt peer, who, even in adversity, was the complete 
manservant. It lent an air to any house, just to have Par- 
tridge about. He had a wife—who cooked divinely—in the 
lower regions where no one ever penetrated. 

Mary MacKeand made quite a good income, but she had 
to work hard for it. Sometimes, at night, when she was 
tired, she would open the window and look out across the 
London chimney pots, and think how lovely it would be not 
to have to work. Just to laze, and concentrate on looking 
pretty. The most commonsensical of us have our dreams, 
and this was Mary’s. 


HE was dreaming the night that Trevor could not bear 

life any more, and came to see her: If she was surprised 
when he blundered in, she hid it nicely. But perhaps she 
was not surprised. 

He knelt down beside her and told her everything. She 
was one of the world’s motherly women, though at thirty- 
four she was still a spinster. She understood without the 
need of any harrowing explanations and details. 

“One had, of course, more or less guessed how things 
were,” said Mary. 

“Listen. I can’t goon. Presently I shall begin to get old. 
You don’t mind so much while you’re young. It’s bearable 
to be alone—and young. But it’s the end of the business— 
all by oneself. That’s what I can’t face. I’ve given her the 
best years of my life. But I can’t go on to the end—alone.”’ 

He said: ‘‘Mary, are you brave enough to face things out 
with me, to make a new beginning? I’d make Jill a good 
allowance. Thank heaven, I can do that, and she’d divorce 
me quickly. Be glad to get rid of me, I expect. We could go 
off somewhere till it had all blown over—to China perhaps. 
All my property is there, and things haven’t been going well 
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lately. We could go and have a look. If things 
go all right, we’d be quite comfortable as far as 
money goes, even after providing for Jill. Mary, 
I feel as if I had been looking all my life for you, 
- and now I find you. Don’t tell me it is too late.”’ 

She stroked his hair. What did money mat- 
ter, she said, if you had love? Over his dark 
head, her eyes dreamed, and 
she saw a lovely picture—her- 
self on the white deck of a 
big liner, going to China. No 
crowded busses on wet weary 
mornings. No more of that 
thick, rich, frowzy smell of the 
Underground on sunny sum- 
mer days. She might see at 
last all those lovely places she 
had written stories about so 
freely but never visited— 

: Mandalay, and Colombo, and 
we far Cathay. 

“Dare?” she whispered. ‘My dear, of course I’d dare.”’ 
She laughed, because she was thinking of the little she had to 
lose. There is a lot to laugh at in life, one way and another. 

Partridge, in a threadbare suit but with a noble mien, 
brought them some coffee, and retired noiselessly in the man- 
ner he had learned at the baronet’s. Trevor and Mary hardly 
noticed him. They were busy making plans. Trevor was to 
book their passages, and they would go off at the end of the 


II 


month. They would say nothing to Jill beforehand. He 
could not flatter himself that it would come as any shock to 
her to lose him. She would very probably be glad. She 
would certainly marry again. And she would have money, 
plenty of money in the bank in her own name, which ap- 
peared to be one of the main ambitions of Jill. 

No, he need not worry about Jill. 

He went to see his lawyers, and settled the whole of his 
private income on Jill. That made her entirely safe. What- 
ever happened in China, she would not suffer. He himself 
could always get along, and Mary. was one of those strong, 
capable women. She’d help him, if things did go wrong, 
march shoulder to shoulder with him. 


EANWHILE Jill sang about the house, and pouted at 

him girlishly, and smoothed his eyebrows occasionally 
with a slim, white finger, coaxing him for money. Whether 
she was still kissing young Terrier in her spare moments, 
he did not know or care. But she did rather wonder what 
Trevor did with his evenings. 

Over the fire in Mary’s room, they talked and planned. If 
there is nothing half so sweet in life as young love’s dream, 
there is nothing quite so wistful as the dreams of middle 
age, dreamed after people are old enough to know how often 
they won’t come true at all. Their life together was going to 
be such a lovely thing—a palace, built up out of wreckage. 
And after Trevor had gone, Mary would sit, her great, dark 


(Continued on Page 256) 





























IN THE MIDDLE OF THE HALL HE 








SAW YOUNG TERRIER KISSING JILL 
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SHE virile painter from 
whose brush came 
| the remarkable and 
eae) varied pictures which 
gi] we reproduce this 
month had all too 
short a career. He 
: aes! died when only just 
past forty, and though many an artist 
has by that time done his best work, many an artist has 
nct; and Bellows, I feel sure, was among those who carried 
masterpieces to the grave, for he was always experimenting. 
It is a fruitless, although not unattractive matter for specu- 
lation, what those whom the gods have loved too well might 
have gone on to do, had more time been theirs; what melodies 
the world lost when Mozart was stilled at thirty-five; what 
poetry, when Keats breathed his last in Rome at twenty-six. 
One can but conjecture how Bellows, who died in his early 
prime in 1924, would have developed, whether toward more 
relentlessness or toward quietude. He could not be stronger, 
but he could be more mellow; he could outgrow violene. 





EORGE WESLEY BELLOWS was born at Columbus, 

Ohio, in 1882, the son of a prominent business man, 
who wished the hoy to become a commercial magnate, too, 
preferably a banker. But the fascination of drawing was 
too insistent. Even when only four years of age, at a 
kindergarten, he was known as “The Artist,” and he never 
relaxed in his enthusiasm for the pencil. While at college 
he spent his vacations making cartoons for the Ohio State 
Journal. 

His excessive energy took another form too. It is not diffi- 
cult to believe, looking at Bellows’ work, whether in paint or 
on the lithographer’s stone, that he might have played base- 
ball well. As a matter of fact, he played it so well that he 
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George 


By E. V. Lucas 


could have lived as a professional, and had the opportunity 
of doing so. But “spurning career on diamond’’—as a 
headline in one of the articles on him has it—and persuad- 
ing his father that art was his true calling, he was placed 
for three years with Robert Henri, an eminent painter, who 
in course of time will come into this series. Henri was by 
seventeen years his senior, and had himself been a student 
in Paris, with not a little Spanish influence to sway him. 
Henri is remarkable, too, for incisive and realistic brush- 
work, although in actual directness and force his pupit ex- 
ceeds him. 

What Bellows saw he set down with splendid, sudden 
vigor; indeed, when we come to the bathing scene called 
Forty-two Kids we are almost in the presence of a movie still. 
One moment has been seized and arrested in order that the 
artist may give the world the quintessence of animation and 
boyish abandonment to the rapture of the open air. The 
picture is called Forty-two Kids, but it might almost better 
be called Boyhood, for that is the idea which it presents. 
As for its vividness, you will see that one of the kids is actu- 
ally in mid-air; another forevermore, as long as the canvas 
holds together, is struggling on the platform’s edge. The 
choice of such an animated scene and the decision to paint 
it in action are characteristic of Bellows, who came to art 
not only as a synthetic thinker and virtuoso, but also as a 
pugnacious challenger. ‘You shall not merely blend into 


Wesley Bellows 


beautiful tones,” he said to the pig- 
ments on his palette; ‘you shall also 
perpetuate momentariness: I will be 
Joshua and command the sun.”’ 

We have an English Royal Acade- 
mician, named Henry Tuke, living at 
Falmouth in Cornwall, where he sails 
his yacht on every possible occasion, 
who has spent his life—he is now 
sixty-seven—in painting naked boys bathing. But where 
Bellows is a resolute realist, Tuke is a romantic colorist. 
To Bellows, forty-two naked boys diving and splashing and 
scrapping and basking afford an opportunity for a decora- 
tive scheme of strong contrasts. To Tuke the incitement is 
the gentle play of light on the fair skin and such arrange- 
ment as makes for a luminous harmony. The human body, 
which Bellows called “the supreme example of things that 
belong together,” would not interest the American artist in 


- repose, just for the sun to shine upon; he wanted it, by its 


nervous codrdination, its complexity, its instantaneousness, 
to defy his genius to cope with it. 


EW artists can have been more self-conscious, as such 

occasional expressions of his credo as I quote inform us. 
Thus, of illustration, in which branch of his calling he did 
some admirable illuminative and dynamic work, he said that 
it was concerned with “the noble order of form, the noble 
order of light and the noble order of sensation’’; and else- 
where, “Art is the mystery of giving life to space.” One sees 
all these aspirations being made real in both the pictures 
that we reproduce. 

We get an equal but less restless vividness in the Hudson 
River landscape, which illustrates Bellows’ handling of Nature. 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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SHE FROWNED AT THE THOUGHT OF HER SERVANTS; IT SEEMED THE MORE ONE PAID, THE WORSE THEY GREW 


gp==z|RS. POTTER woke at seven o’clock on 
§}} Tuesday morning and lay looking about 
fa| her room. It was large, airy and very 
{| pretty, with its new furniture, a fashion- 
able combination of delicate maple wood 
si i} and closely woven wicker, and its rose- 
wi | colored curtains swaying gently in the 
-4} morning breeze which blew clean and cool 
from the Sound a few miles away. The shutters were bowed, 
and the soft light wooed to another nap rather than to rising. 
Mrs. Potter often woke and turned for another nap when 
Mr. Potter rose. There was no reason why she should get 
up; there was no reason why she should do anything she 
did not wish to do. 

This morning she was wakeful and she clasped her hands 
back of her head and lay thinking. Her hands and arms 
were smooth and shapely, but her satisfaction in their 
beauty was spoiled by a terrified consciousness of the time, 
which she believed was rapidly approaching, when they 
would cease to be pretty. She knew that she had retained 
the beauty of youth far longer than most women, but still 
it seemed to her to be cruelly fleeting. Middle age peered 
at her like a crouching animal pressing ever nearer. 

At this moment she was not thinking of her all-but- 
vanished youth, but of her engagements for the day. When 
she had had her breakfast she would write to Jim and 
Crosby, her sons, who were camping in Canada. Jim was a 
senior and Crosby a junior at Harvard, and they were both, 
as far as a permanent residence went, gone from home. They 
no longer depended upon her even to look after their ward- 
robes. She wrote to them each week and constantly added 
superfluous articles to their possessions, and executed their 
commissions with meticulous care. They in their turn wrote 
to her regularly and with warm affection. Their relation to 
each other was normal; Mrs. Potter knew that she could 
not keep them forever at her knee. But sometimes she de- 
liberately put them out of her thoughts, such pain did their 
independence give her. 








FTER she had written to them she would go into town and 
keep several appointments—at her hairdresser’s at eleven, 
at her manicurist’s at twelve, at her dressmaker’s at twelve- 
thirty. At one-thirty she would have her lunch, having 
telephoned to the Chandler for a table, and at two-thirty 
she would keep a different sort of appointment at the Art 
Museum. When she remembered this engagement her heart 
throbbed again, more heavily than when she thought of her 
boys, though it was on the surface as innocent as her ap- 
pointment with her dressmaker; there was nothing about it 
or the circumstances which led up to it which she could not 
have told Thomas Potter without a blush. 


(sherry Pie 
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“Thomas,” she might have said, “about two months ago, 
as I was on my way to town, a handsome young man sat 
beside me in the Subway. There was an accident, and we 
were held there for an hour. The air was fearful, and I got 
dreadfully nervous.. I asked him a question and he an- 
swered me kindly and began to talk to me. His name is 
Croft, and though he is an artist from the colony out at 
Land’s End, he is very sensible. When we got to the station 
at last he said, ‘Now I know you’re going straight to the 
restaurant for a cup of tea and so am I’—he’s as harmless as 
that, Thomas—‘why not come with me?’ I accepted his 
invitation and found him very kind. I’ve met him since 
several times, and he always talks to me.”’ 


F MRS. POTTER had related this incident to Mr. Potter 
he would have nodded approvingly and would have said 
at once, ‘‘ Have him here’’; but Mrs. Potter had said nothing 
about it. However accidental the later encounters had been 
on the part of Mr. Croft, they had not been accidental on the 
part of Mrs. Potter, to whom he had mentioned his journey 
twice,a-week on the nine-forty train. It seemed to her that 
in Mr. Croft’s.company the beast withdrew to his jungle. 
Mr. Croft not only had youth, but he seemed able to impart 
it. He had, besides, other possessions for which Mrs. Potter 
hungered. Her education had been limited, and she had few 
intellectual resources. In the Long Island colony in which 
they lived were a few cultivated women who liked her for her 
wholesomeness and constantly sought her company, and 
when she compared her existence with theirs she believed 
that she understood why life seemed so empty. One of these 
women was an artist, another a musician; and all knew and 
understood art and music. The approach of middle age did 
not alarm them; they were happy in spite of gray hair and 
wrinkling skin. Mrs. Potter thoroughly realized her ig- 
norance, and she believed that Mr. Croft helped her to 
learn. He talked about pictures quite as though she knew 
as much as he, and she let no allusion escape her excellent 
memory. She bought the books to which he referred, and 
she attended the exhibitions which he recommended. 
When the supplement of a Sunday paper arrived with a 
copy of one of his pictures, she could hardly restrain herself 


from showing it to Mrs. Allen and Mrs. Waddell. ‘This is 


my friend,” she would have liked to say. ‘I see him often 


and he talks to me about his work.” 
It cannot be denied that Mr. Croft gave her something 


besides his confidence; this was his admiration. Mrs. Potterf 
had been brilliantly pretty in her youth, but an artist wouldf 
prefer her as she was now in her maturity. Her crisp, curly, 
dark hair had thinned, but it was a more becoming frame forf 
Her mouth still expressed a lovely good nature> 


her face. 
but into her eyes had come recently a look of gravity, almost 
of fright. The beast in her jungle was not a harmless crea- 
ture; he was fierce, clever, implacable. 

To Mr. Croft this expression was simple wistfulness, and 
he liked to see it come and go. He ventured compliments 
now and then, as charming as they were delicate. Once he 
said impulsively: ‘‘How lovely you are!’”’ It was a senti- 
ment which Thomas Potter had not uttered for many years. 

Mr. Croft had asked Mrs. Potter to go with him to the 
Art Museum, not because he wished her to see the pictures 
but because he wished to see her among the pictures. He 
longed to paint Mrs. Potter sitting reading or sewing in an 
airy room, the light falling through bowed shutters. There 
was nothing he would have liked so well as to be invited to 
her house by her or by Mr. Potter so that he could see her 
often. 

Into the midst of Mrs. Potter’s anticipations of her after- 
noon’s pleasure a disturbing thought intruded. She had 
forgotten something which she should do. She looked at the 
telephone on the table beside her bed, at the pad and pencil 
beside it, and she remembered. There was to be company for 
dinner at half-past seven, and she had not planned her menu. 

Mr. Potter was the inventor, manufacturer, and sole dis 
penser of the Comfort Shoe for Women, and Mr. Grassly 
was the manager of his store in Chicago. The Grasslys had 
been motoring in New England, and they were to stop for 
the night, arriving at seven o’clock. 


RS. POTTER reached for her silver-mounted pad and 

her gold pencil and wrote slowly in the dim light: “ Pure 
of asparagus, roast lamb, peas, potatoes au gratin, lettuce and 
tomato jelly with mayonnaise, Alaska pudding garnished 
with cherries, angel cake, iced tea with dinner, cofiee 0 
porch.” She frowned at the thought of her servants; |! 
seemed to her that the more one paid, the worse they grew. 
She had handed them their outrageous wages last night: 
they should serve this meal to perfection, two women with 
nothing to do all day except keep one house in order. T here 
had been a time before the Comfort Shoe had attained 1! 
great fame when Mrs. Potter had kept her house alone al 
had looked after two children besides. She felt suddenly @ 
fleeting pride in that day and a passing envy of its happines 
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When she heard Thomas go downstairs she felt drowsy 
and turned her cheek on her hand. Thomas went to busi- 
ness as regularly as the sun rose. In spite of the home- 
liness and the comfort of his shoes he sold them on Fifth 
Avenue, and to his store he went each day. He was proud of 
them, and he often smiled a little cynically to see the relief 
with which tired feet slipped into them and to hear the quick 
“Of course I don’t want them for street wear.’’ Physically 
Thomas was short and slender and a little shrunken; -men- 
tally he was as shrewd as a ferret; in disposition he was 
kindness itself. He believed that he had the finest and most 
beautiful wife in the world and the cleverest and most prom- 
ising sons, and he would have cut himself into little pieces 
for them. 


ewe POTTER did not have her nap. She was not dis- 
turbed by any noise, but she was disturbed by silence. 
She did not hear Thomas say “‘Good morning”’ in the tone 
which sometimes irritated her; she did not hear the gentle 
click of silver and china and glass, nor the regular, slight creak 
of the pantry door as the maid brought him his simple break- 
fast. The door had creaked for weeks and she had meant for 
weeks to oil it, but it had been neglected, like a hundred 
other things. It seemed to her that she heard it once as 
though Mr. Potter had gone into the kitchen and had not 
returned. But she heard it no more. She did hear, how- 
ever, Mr. Potter coming back upstairs. He tiptoed as though 
he disliked to disturb her, but he advanced steadily as 
though disturbing her were necessary. 

He tapped on the door, and then put in his small, neatly 
brushed head, his forehead wrinkled by a frown. ‘‘ Marian, 
my dear,” he said hesitat- 
ingly. 

““Yes,’’ answered Mrs. 
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the station she had an hour and a half in which to make her 
preparations for the day. An hour and a half was a iong 
time. 

First of all she went to the third story. She was plump, 
but she moved with easy vigor. The maids’ rooms were in 
disorder, but so far as she could see none of her property had 
been removed: The doors of the storerooms were locked as 
she had left them. She had meant for a long time to have 
these rooms thoroughly cleaned and to dispose of the accu- 
mulations of clothing and other articles of several years. 
But this was not the moment to think of arrears in house- 
keeping. Nor was this the moment to look from the upper 
windows at the blue Sound. 

Returning to the second story she turned on the water for 
her bath, then sat down by her telephone. Her forehead was 
still clear and her eyes bright. Already her efficient mind 
had met this emergency. 

“Mrs. Pryor,” she said when the connection was estab- 
lished, “‘I woke this morning to find that those two women 
you sent me two weeks ago had flown. I’m expecting guests 
for dinner and the night, and I should like you to send me 
either Mary Willis or Nora Quayle. I'll leave the key at 
Mrs. Waddell’s and full directions for everything on the 
kitchen table. I’ll be back at half-past six.” 

There was an instant of silence, broken only by the sound 
of running water. 

“Both of them busy? You couldn’t arrange it in any 
way?” 

Again there was only the sound of running water. 

“Then send me the best you have, Mrs. Pryor. I'll wait 
here till noon and get everything in order, and all that 
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she will have to do will be to cook the dinner. It can’t be 
that you haven’t anybody! You say an untrained 
Swede? No, I don’t want her.”’ 

Mrs. Potter hung up the receiver. The sound of the 
water had an ominous note. But not greatly disturbed, she 
stepped into her bath. She must think, but she could not 
devote precious time to thought unaccompanied by action. 

Having finished her bath, she donned her dressing gown 
and returned to the telephone. Mrs. O’Neill’s agency was 
not in the same class as Mrs. Pryor’s, but she had a few times 
sent fairly good women. But Mrs. O’Neill had no one. 
Neither had Mrs. Wishart. 

“It’s a sort of off time, Mrs. Potter. I can send the rag, 
tag and bobtail, but nobody that could cook a whole meal 
to suit you, much less serve it.” 

Mrs. Potter put on now all her clothes except her becom- 
ing embroidered waist and silk skirt and silk sweater and, 
slipping into her dressing gown once more, ran downstairs. 
The air in the upper stories had been fresh, but here there 
was the lingering odor of cigar smoke, of faded flowers and 
a more penetrating odor of stale food. 


OING straight to the kitchen, Mrs. Potter stood still, 
her mind for the moment a blank. It was as though 
she had been running rapidly ever since she rose and now 
was brought suddenly toa pause. Nothing was in order, the 
coal stove shone red with rust, the gas stove was covered 
with grease; one could see dusty cobwebs without lifting 
one’seyes. Inalittle anteroom the doors of the refrigerator 
stood open. The drain pipe was clogged and the ice had 
melted into a pool on the floor. In the food compartment 
containers were close packed 
and odorous. 
Mrs. Potter stood still for 








Potter. 





““T have had my break- 
fast,’’ said Mr. Potter. 
“T’vehad plenty. But there 
are no servants in the house. 
They have apparently left.” 





Mrs. Potter turned her 
head sharply. “No serv- 
ants!” 

““No. The windows 


haven’t been opened down- 
stairs; nothing has been 
touched. The kitchen isn’t 
in very good shape, I’m 
afraid. The refrigerator is, 
one might say, unpleasant.” 

Mrs. Potter sat up. “I 
paid them last evening, and 
they didn’t say anything 
about not being satisfied. 
What wretches they are!”’ 

“Can I do anything to 
help you?” 


RS: ‘POTTER. .an- 

swered a little impa- 
tiently. “Of course not, 
Thomas.” 

“But the Grasslys are 
coming.”” Mr. Potter was 
greatly troubled. 

The servant problem 
seemed to him appalling; 
he, too, thought often of the 
days when there had been 
no servants at all. 

“T’'ll attend to the Grass- 
lys,”’ promised Mrs. Potter. 
“You needn’t have any 
anxiety.’’ She spoke 
smoothly, but she thought 
of the broad steps of the Art 
Museum, the wide corridors 
and halls filled with the 
treasures of the world, the 
Apollo under whose guid- 
ance she was to have seen 
them afresh. Inwardly she 
uttered a groan, but out- 
wardly she smiled. ‘If you 
will go to town, Thomas, 
everything will be all right.” 

“Very well, my dear,” 
said Mr. Potter; this and 
no more. Mr. Potter was a 
wise man; he knew when to 
be silent. 

Mrs. Potter rose at once 
and put on her dressing 
gown and slippers and 
looked at her watch. It was 











a long minute, shocked by 
the sight of her kitchen. 
But this was not the time 
for self-reproach. She went 
to the telephone in the hall. 
“Mrs. Pryor, has no one 
appeared ? Then I 
think you’d better send me 
| that Swede—Hilda, you 
| || said her name is?”’ 
| | She glanced at the clock; 
| it was a little after half-past 
eight, and there would be 
no use in telephoning about 
the morning appointments 
until nine. The iceman, she 
remembered, came at nine, 
and preparations must be 
made for him. She lit the 
gas under the boiler and be- 
gan to carry from the re- 
frigerator to the table all 
the bowls’and plates and 
empty them into a pail, on 
her face a keen distaste. 
The water heated quickly 
and she made a strong suds 
in the dish pan and knelt 
before the refrigerator door 
like an unwilling worshiper 
before a hated altar. 





S SHE finished her last 

rinsing in cold water 

she heard a loud voice. 

“Well, Sally, down on your 
shin bones, are you?” 

Mrs. Potter rose and faced 
the iceman. 

He recovered at once and 
without embarrassment. 
“Beg pardon, ma’am. I 
thought it was the cook.” 
He shoved in the ice with a 
bang. ‘Got rid of them 
slovens, ma’am?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ said Mrs. Potter. 

Mrs. Potter looked at the 
clock. Her mind dwelt upon 
the clean refrigerator asupon 
an island in a salt sea or an 
oasis in the desert. She 
called her hairdresser and 
her manicurist and her dress- 
maker and postponed her 
appointments. In order to 
keep her only important en- 
gagement she would have to 
leave at one-thirty. That 
gave her four hours and a 
half. In four hours and a half 











eight o’clock and her train 








one could move the world. 














left at nine-forty. Allowing 
herself ten minutes to reach 


MIXED WITH HER CRUEL DISAPPOINTMENT WAS 





PITY FOR THIS DESPAIRING SOUL 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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1 New ‘Religious Keformation 


maa|ROBABLY the first appropriate re- 
“a] mark is that there is very little new 
(@| about it. Religion, which in its vital 
4) origins is like a spring, is continually being 
i} cluttered with débris, stopped by its own 
sediment, impeded by accumulations from 
fe") without, and the history of religion reveals 
me—=o'} the repeated necessity of clearing out the 
spring again and letting its waters flow freely. Christianity, 
for example, began with a few disciples keeping company 
with their Master and learning how to live. They recited 
no creeds, they enforced no sacraments, they belonged to no 
formal organization. Then the Master went away and the 
tremendous forces of history took hold on the movement 
which he so vitally had begun. Under pressure of necessity 
Christians built great organizations, elaborated formal 
creeds, symbolized their experience in impressive rituals; 
and as Christianity thus developed, a danger, little present 
at the first, grew imminent and menacing. Folk could now 
indulge in secondhand Christianity. They could join an or- 
ganization, recite acreed, perform a ritual, take the secondary 
and derived expressions of Christian experience 
without partaking of the experience itself. 
They could substitute the outward symbol for —— 








By HARRY EMERSON FOsDICK 


cast them off when they are obsolete, is already as good as 
dead. The power of reformation is to religion what the 
power of recuperation is to health. 


II 


HERE are many ways in which the new reformation 

might be described, but in this article it will be presented 
in a single contrast: the religion of Jesus as distinguished 
from the religion about Jesus. No dilemma is intended 
here, as though a Christian, choosing one, must give up the 
other, but a clear contrast is intended without which some 
of the most distinctive elements in the contemporary reli- 
gious thought cannot be understood. 

There are two types of Christianity. One is the religion 
which Jesus Christ himself possessed and by which he lived, 
his filial fellowship with God, his purity, unselfishness, sin- 
cerity, sacrifice, his exaltation of spiritual values and his 
love for men—the religion of Jesus. The other consists of 


and his kindliness return, and the Master’s religion 

itself comes back again. But always woven with this 

first kind of Christianity is the religion about Jesus. 
It consists of theories concerning his preéxistence, birth, 
miracles, physical resurrection and return, theologies con- 
cerning his metaphysical relationship with God, his atone- 
ment on the Cross, his presence in the sacraments. 

The Christianity of any generation is a blend of these two 
interwoven strands, and one of the most readily distinguish- 
able and most influential movements of our time springs from 
the desire somehow to escape from the too great dominance 
of an inherited religion about Jesus and to recover for our 
modern life the major meanings of the religion which he 
himself possessed. 

Let us once for all guard ourselves here against misunder- 
standing. One does not mean that to a Christian who 
adores Jesus theories about him are avoidable or valueless. 
We inevitably seek intelligible explanations of anything 
that interests us deeply. The important matter in the sun’s 
relationship to us is its light and heat. These blessed men 
before there were any theories about them. They blessed 
men when folk looked up in ignorant wonder 
at the sky or thought the sun a chariot driven 
byagod. But, for all that, we value our astro- 





the inward life, the formula for the fact. All 


nomical explanations. They do clear matters 





through Christian history, therefore, the gist 


up. We rightly wish to understand anything 





of every vital reformation has been the en- 
deavor to recover the freshness of spiritual 
experience again, regain the spontaneity and 
vigor of the soul’s immediate awareness of the | 
divine Presence, brush through the accumu- | 
lated débris of conventionalized religion to | 
the living fountains of the spirit from which 
all true religion comes. 


F, THEN, we need a religious reformation 

today, there is essentially nothing new 
about it. It is the same kind of reformation 
which the Master brought into the formal and 
stereotyped religion of his time. One immedi- | 
ate problem in the Master’s ministry was the | 
contrast between vital Judaism as he had 
doubtless found it in his home in Nazareth, | 
and conventional Judaism as it was exhibited 
in the official religion of his generation. The 
pattern of formal Judaism in Jesus’ time is 
easily summarized: The Jews are the true 
people of God; to be ason of Abraham, to be 
circumcised, and to keep the law are the 
assurance of salvation; the rabbis have the | 
Scriptures, which are inspired, and, as well, 
the traditions of the elders which explain what 
the Scriptures mean; if a man believes what 
the rabbis teach and does what the law com- 
mands, he is a faithful Jew, and in the good 
time coming when God will punish his enemies 
and reward his friends those who are saved 
will be in paradise while the rest are damned. 
That was conventionalized Judaism. It was 
far from the vital religion of the great prophets 
crying, like Micah, ‘‘What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?”’ 
It was the saddest of all sights, religion grown 
cold and congealed into rigid forms. 


HERE is, however, nothing in such con- 

ventionalized religion which should sound | 
unfamiliar to a Christian. We are surrounded 
by it onevery side. Put church for synagogue, 
baptism for circumcision, New Testament for 
Old, the creeds of the church for the traditions 
of the elders, the clergy for the rabbis, heaven 
for paradise and hell for Sheol, and you have 
conventionalized Christianity. They have 
changed the cloth, but it is cut to the same 
old pattern. Yet it was against such stereo- 
typed religion with its lack of human sympathy, 
its exclusiveness and its hypocrisy that Jesus 








The Breath of Spring 


By Roscoe Gitmore StTotTtT 


"Taree heather bloom, there’s robin song, 
There's rainbow tint and gleam 
Within my heart. So come along, 
Dear comrades who can dream! 
And we will find some grass-green hill— 
Or no, some crowded street— 
And shout to dreamless hearts and still 
That Spring is sweet—is sweet! 


There’s music from a million birds, 
And every garden smiles; 

And Spring with joy our spirit girds 
For dreary afterwhiles. 

O you who love the breath of Spring, 
This is your wonder hour; 

Let not your hearts forget to sing— 
Lest Spring forget to flower! 


There's heather bloom—there’s robin song— 
A warm wind calls us. Come along! 


that shines on us like the sun. 


O, TOO, a thoughtful Christian who falls 

under the spell of the Master’s life, feels his 
radiance and surrenders to his influence, will 
| wish to understand him, will try to set him in 
| intelligible relationship with the rest of his 
| knowledge, and so inevitably will have a re- 
| ligion about him. History, however, makes 
obvious the danger lurking in this process. 
The legitimate desire for intelligible explana- 
tions can deteriorate into contentment with 
conventional formulas. Interpretations of 
Jesus, cut to pattern, can become stereotyped, 
can be inherited, learned by rote, and required 
by orthodoxy, until an official religion about 
Jesus covers, smothers, and all but destroys 
the religion of Jesus. That obviously is hap- 
pening today. Statisticians tell us that there 
are 576,000,000 Christians on this planet— 
commenting on which a secular journal re- 
cently remarked: ‘‘We sometimes have our 
hours of depression when we wonder where 
they live.”” What explains this discrepancy 
in Christendom between the number of Chris- 
tians on the one side and on the other the 
inefficiency of Christianity to transform society 
and save the world? Surely, the explanation 
centers around this crucial fact: multitudes of 
so-called Christians have not the religion of 
Jesus, not his spirit, his inner fellowship with 
the Unseen, his reverence for personality, his 
magnanimity, his sincerity, his courage, and 
his love. They do not even think of Chris- 
tianity in terms of the religion of Jesus. They 
have a religion about Jesus. They suppose 
that that is Christianity. As a matter of fact, 
one cannot so have a religion about Jesus that 
by itself it will make him a Christian. A man 
is vitally and inwardly a Christian only to the 
degree in which he himself possesses the kind 
of religion which Jesus Christ possessed. 


III 


Toe contrast between these two types of 
Christianity throws instructive light on the 
restless spirit now abroad in the churches. 
The present disturbed condition of America’s 
religious life presents a serious problem. The 
failure of old restraints and the impotence of 
old dogmatisms, the obvious futility of sec- 
tarian alignments to represent contemporary 
issues, the aggressiveness of impatient radicals, 

















hurled his most terrific denunciations, and the 
struggle against it led his footsteps by inevi- 
table paths to Calvary. 





the defensive militancy of reactionaries, and 
the general confusion and bewilderment are 








This perennial necessity of recovering liberty 
and movement in religion, of thawing out its 


frozen forms, restoring spontaneity and creativeness again 
and so replacing static rigidity, which is death, by freedom 
and progress, which are life, is the clear lesson of all reli- 
gious history whether in Christendom or out of it. The 
process always is disturbing, but a religion which lacks the 
vitality to attempt it, which no longer has recreative powers 
strong enough to grow impatient of old formulations and to 


things said of and believed concerning Jesus, theories to 
account for him, accumulated explanations and interpreta- 
tions of him—the religion about Jesus. 

The religion of Jesus wells up in beautiful souls from 
St. John to Whittier, in strong souls like Savonarola or Hugh 
Latimer; and in multitudes of obscure but lovely people his 
spirit, his life of trust in God and love for men, his courage 





symptoms of inevitable change. Many factors 
conspire to cause this situation. Many influ- 
ences are seeking to guide and use it. There 
is no neat formula that will explain it all and no facile solu- 
tion that will resolve its difficulties. One element in it, how- 
ever, is full cf promise. There is a widespread, deep-seated, 
positive desire on the part of many Christians in all the 
churches to recover for our modern life, for its personal 


(Continued on Page 229) 
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WeeesaRITERS about Woman with a 
NYA capital W are fond of alluding 

samy) tO an amazing definition of their 
\", “ea! subject in the first edition of a 
SSAMESS| famous encyclopedia. The 
thing, when I encountered it, seemed too 
good to be true, but, to place the matter 
beyond question, I turned to the third and 
last volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
as it was first printed in Edinburgh in 1771. 
There indeed stands this immortal line: 
“WoMaAN, the female of man. See Homo.” 
To see it through, I saw “‘Homo.”’ Fifteen 
lines were devoted to him, with not a word 
about Woman. I learned, however, that 
Linneus ranks man under the order of 
primates, and divides him into two species, 
Homo sapiens and.Homo troglodytes. Homo 
sapiens is subdivided into five varieties, 
the American, the European, the Asiatic, 
the African, and what he calls “‘the mon- 
strous.”” Under this heading the eighteenth- 
century encyclopedists would probably 
have ranked the newest New Woman had 
she been available for classification in 1771. 
Long before that, Saint Chrysostom, fram- 
ing a list of neatly worded definitions of 
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sixty-eight women and thirty-two men 
who signed it—an even hundred in all— 
must have realized to what an enterprise 
they were committing themselves. On 
this point the paragraph with which the 
declaration ended was unequivocal: “In 
entering upon the great work before us, we 
anticipate no small amount of misconcep- 
tion, misrepresentation, and ridicule; but 
we shall use every instrumentality within 
our power to effect our object. We shall 
employ agents, circulate tracts, petition 
the State and National legislatures, and 
endeavor to enlist the pulpit and press in 
our behalf. We hope this Convention will 
be followed by a series of Conventions em- 
bracing every part of the country.” 








HE attitude of the masculine public to- 

ward the proposed reform—if the press 
may be taken as a fair index—was marked 
by hostility, indifference and amusement. 
A Philadelphia paper represented with es- 
sential accuracy the sentiments of a great 
majority of women when it declared: ‘The 
ladies of Philadelphia, therefore, under the 
influence of the most serious ‘sober second 








woman in general, gave one of them as ‘‘a 
desirable calamity’’—not so far from the 
“monstrous” of Linneus. In the latest 
edition of the Britannica, Women, as a 











separate subject, is treated with the great- 
est seriousness in a number of pages, 
ending with a bibliography for further 
reading calculated to occupy an inquiring mind 
for months. 

Such is the change that has come in a century 
anda half. In fact, it may be said to have come 


the impending as the publication, in 1792, of A 
Vindication of the Rights of Women, by Mary 


§ Wollstonecraft—whose daughter, Mary Godwin, 


became the wife of Shelley—it was not until 
about 1850 that the Woman Movement assumed 
serious proportions. With its progress in America 
no single figure was more conspicuously or more 
effectively identified than Susan B. Anthony. 
Nor was there in the whole nineteenth- 
century company of American ‘‘come-outers”’ 
and reformers a more typical figure than Miss 
Anthony—subjected to incredible fatigues and 
discouragements, ridiculed and abused, yet un- 
shaken in her devotion to the cause to which 
she had consecrated her heart, brain and bodily 
strength, and apparently no more abased through 
failures than exalted through triumphs; indeed 
just as truly the “happy warrior” as her friend, Frances 
Willard. Her cause and her character are equally worthy 
of study; the one as a cause to the slow winning of which her 
Pioneering and long-sustained effort made a vast contribu- 
tion, the other as a character remarkable in itself and 
highly typical of the nineteenth-century “come-outer.” 


I 


USAN B. ANTHONY was nearly thirty years old when 
she entered the field of active work as a reformer. It is 
easy to place her chronologically in relation to the midyear 
of the nineteenth century, for in 1850 she reached the age 
of thirty. Her actual entrance to the reform field came 
through the avenues of temperance and antislavery, in each 
of which her active interest began shortly before 1850. In 
1852 she attended her first woman’s rights convention, and 
from that time until her death in 1906, fifty-four years 
later, she poured into the cause of woman suffrage a flood 
of energy, ability and character from which an enormous 
generation of power proceeded. 

It would be absurd to blame anybody for a failure seventy- 
five years ago to foresee the extent to which the political, so- 
cial and economic disabilities resting upon women entirely 
because of their sex were destined to removal long before they 
won the right to vote. It is easy, on the other hand, to un- 
derstand how women—and men—endowed with a strong 
sense of justice must have resented these disabilities. 
Against the approach of women many doors of education 
Were closed, even locked. The gainful occupations open to 
them were few, and restricted in character. What they 


thoughts,’ are resolved to sustain their 
rights as Wives, Belles, Virgins, and Moth- 
ers, and not as Women.” 

Here, manifestly, was a cause implying 











SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


(oauses and Their 


(champions 


By M. A. DEWoLFE Howe 


Woman Suffrage and its” Napoleon” — 


Susan B.-Anthony 


earned, if they happened to be married, belonged to their 
husbands, as did the control of such property as they might 
possess. The destinies of children were in the hands of 
fathers rather than mothers, in that a father, at death, 
could name the guardian of a child without reference to the 
mother’s wishes. This, in general, was the condition based 
upon the workings of the English common law. The con- 
dition began to be mended in America when the New York 
Assembly in 1848, after twelve years of discussion, passed a 
law enlarging the property rights of married women. In the 
same year, 1848, the first Woman’s Rights Convention was 
held at Seneca Falls, New York. 


FAMOUS Declaration of Sentiments, adopted at the 
Seneca Falls Convention, is worth recalling for its sig- 
nificance as a starting point in the organized agitation for 
woman suffrage. After the convention had been called by 
four women, of whom Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton bore the two names destined to widest familiarity, 
they found themselves confronted with the necessity of pre- 
paring a statement which should place their cause before the 
assemblage and the outside public in the strongest possible 
terms. In the process of casting about for the form it should 
take, one of them read aloud the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the quartet decided at once to base their own 
declaration upon this historic document. It was an auda- 
cious thing to do, and could hardly have been better calcu- 
lated to provoke antagonism and ridicule. 
The document bristled with challenge to the existing so- 
cial order. If it meant anything, it ‘meant business,” and the 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


“uphill all the way.”’ For leadership in it 

the first thirty years of Miss Anthony’s life 

supplied an ideal training. 
In the first place, she had the advantage of 
deriving from her father, David Anthony, the 
best inheritances of a New England Quaker. 
He was of the more liberal wing of his sect, and 
married “‘out of meeting.” His wife, Lucy Read, 
came of Baptist parents, so positive in their own 
convictions that when the father was swept in 
later life into the less rigid faith of Universalism, 
the mother is said to have ‘‘worn the skin off 
her knees’”’ praying for his return to the Baptist 
fold. Both the Anthonys and the Reads, with 
roots respectively in Portsmouth, Rhode Island, 
and Rehoboth, Massachusetts, had moved from 
Eastern to Western Massachusetts shortly before 
the Revolution. Susan Brownell Anthony, named 
for an aunt, Susan Anthony Brownell, was born 
at Adams, Massachusetts, in sight of Greylock 
Mountain, February 15, 1820, the second of her 
parents’ eight children, six of whom grew to 
maturity. 

David Anthony, her father, whose uncommon 
capacity and spirit admirably supplemented the 
gentle qualities of his wife, had the early benefit of a 
boarding-school training, followed by a short experience of 
teaching. With an enlarged mind he became one of the 
pioneer cotton manufacturers of his native region, from 
which he moved, with extended prospects in the same field, 
to Battenville, New York. Here, for more than ten years 
from 1826, he throve—with a general store besides his cot- 
ton mill. But through the general business conditions which 
had their outward token in the panic of 1837, he encoun- 
tered serious financial difficulties, culminating in a New 
York village with the ill-omened name of Hardscrabble, 
changed through his influence as postmaster, but without 
advantage to his fortunes, to Central Falls. 

The final crash reduced him from comparative wealth to 
poverty such as he and his had never known. They managed, 
however, to acquire, in 1845, a small farm near Rochester, 
New York, and the head of the family took up, with a sub- 
stantial measure of enduring success, the business of insur- 
ance in that city. The intense sympathy and support which 
he gave to all the interests of his daughter Susan, when she 
entered upon her own work in the world, made him indeed 
an essential part of her life. 





FTER attending a district school in Battenville, she was 
one of the pupils in the school her father established for 

his children and their neighbors in his own house. For all 
his prosperity he was glad to have his daughters, when they 
were old enough, begin to teach the younger children of the 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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e Cfirst Star Cfalls 


By PAULINE STILES 


IMustrated by R. L. Lambdin 


axa] NCLE CORNELIUS laid it by his plate. 
ga| “There you are, my boy. You’ve earned it 
aplenty.”” He gave little Andrew a pat on 
g)| the head which started runs of water from 
f| his slicked hair trickling down his cheeks. 

Emmy was watching him across the 
table, beaming at him. In a minute she 

eerreteetis =} was liable to run around and kiss him. 
intiew stired his sister, worshiped her from the lower 
level of the three years that separated them and made her a 
superior being. He even liked her soft brushing kiss, the 
clean soapy smell that went with it. But he didn’t want 
Emmy to kiss him now. 

Uncle Cornelius thumped him again—this time on the 
shoulder. Andrew glowed. They were men together at last. 
“Bless you! Don’t be afraid to touch it. Where you goin’ 
to keep it? Better put it in the bank, son, and start to save.”’ 

Beyond the vapor wreathing up from his plate, Andrew 
could see it. Ten dollars! He put out his hand and touched 
the bill, drawing it slowly, slowly toward him. 

A long way off he heard Uncle Cornelius saying: ‘‘ You’re 
a good little worker, son, an’ you kep’ right at it in spite of 
all them bee stings an’ the stone bruise you got when you 
fell out o’ the apple tree the day you helped me trim it. Your 
pa and ma will be proud o’ you.” 

His first money! His first earnings! Andrew held the bill, 
looking at it through the three months away from home, 
through the tired nights and the sleepy dawns of all those 
weeks. Hum-m-m! It was worth it. 








MMY was crowing over the five-dollar bill uncle had 
given her. She bobbed about on her chair, peeping at 
Andrew under the china lamp. 

Aunt Viny, sallow and unsmiling, had been busy with the 
teacups. Now she spoke in the voice she prayed with at 
prayer meeting. “I hope, Andrew, that you’ll use part o’ 
your first money for the Lord’s work.” 

Andrew gave her a wary look. Aunt Viny was always 
drawing him down upon her bony knee to ask him if he 





loved the Lord. It was ter- 
rible—worse, a thousand 
times worse than the bee 
stings. D, 

Before he had to answer) 3 / ¢ ““4/ 
Aunt Viny, Emmy bubbled 
over. She jumped up and 
hugged Uncle Cornelius. She 
ran around and hugged Aunt 
Viny—how could she? Then she tried to cuddle Andrew. 
But he wouldn’t be cuddled. He sat as stiff as could be. 
Wasn’t he growing up, too, he’d like to know? He was eleven 
years old. He’d worked on Uncle Cornelius’ farm all day 
long, all summer long, and he’d earned his board and keep and 
ten dollars besides. That was more than Emmy’d earned 
washing dishes and hunting eggs and lying out in the ham- 
mock under the apple tree talking about the Lord with Aunt 
Viny. 

“Andy,” said Emmy, “what you goin’ to do with yours?”’ 

Should he show her that dream buried down there in his 
heart? Not a soul knew about it ’cept Wes Hooker, who led 
the band in Main Street Park at home. Suddenly Andrew 
dived down into his heart and took out his dream for a shy 
airing. ‘‘I’m gonna spend it,” he breathed, “‘for a horn.” 

Emmy laughed. She had a pretty, merry laugh. “A 
horn!” she said. ‘‘ Whatever do you want withahorn? You 
don’t know how to blow it.” 

“‘T kin learn,’’ whispered Andrew. 

“A horn!”’ said Uncle Cornelius through a mouthful of 
biscuit. “‘Bless you, son, you'll not be popular with the 
neighbors!”’ 

“A horn!” squawked Aunt Viny. 
heathen are cryin’ to be saved.” 

Andrew turned defiant eyes toward Aunt Viny. ‘‘When 
I get my horn, I kin play it at Sunday school,”’ he muttered. 
Then he snatched back his dream into his heart and covered 
it up tight. If that wasn’t like Emmy—getting him to show 
her things he wanted to keep secret. ‘‘What you gonna do 
with yours, Em?”’ he asked, glad to change the subject. 


“When the Lord’s 


ANDREW FELT AS IF HE WERE BEING PULLED APART IN THREE SECTIONS 
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It was Emmy’s turn to look dreamy. 
“T don’t know—yet,” she said. Then: 
“‘Andy, hadn’t you better let me put your 
money in my purse? You might lose it.” 

Andrew folded his bill and put it away, 
too, deep down in his pocket. ‘‘No, I kin 
keep it,’”’ he said firmly. 

““Come, come, children,” Aunt Viny said, 
“eat your supper. We must clear away 
and wash up and have prayers and go to 
bed. Tomorrow’s Saturday and you must 
get an early start for home.” 

After supper Emmy grabbed Andrew as 
he pushed back his chair and whispered in 
his ear: It was their last night at Aunt 
Viny’s. Wouldn’t it be nice to tell her to 
just sit still, and they would do the dishes? 
Andy could wash, and she would wipe. 
While she cleared away the dishes, he could 
runand get Uncle Cornelius’ slippers. After 
that he could bring in the wood for break- 
fast and pump a few buckets of well water, 
and carry the empty milk cans down to the spring house. 
Andrew forgot his money and his horn. He looked at his 
elder sister with glowing admiration. How kind she was! 
Although she couldn’t see that the chicken house was a per- 
fectly good enchanted castle in a wood so thick with trees 
you could hardly get through, she could always see your 
duty toward others, plain and clear. 


NDREW sloshed the dish water and struggled with the 
big apron Emmy had tied around him by force. She 
chattered away and made him giggle so hard he nearly 
dropped a plate. Then when she went off to the pantry 
with a pile of dishes, he forgot her for a moment. 

There was a mirror above the sink. Out of it his face 
peered back at him, dim and blurred. But he could see his 
mouth. It looked purplish in his sun-baked face. Wes 
Hooker had told him he had a good lip for a horn-blower. 
Andrew pursed.-his lips and puffed out his cheeks. A horn! 
And Wes had promised to teach him and let him play some 
time in the Centerville band. 

Em came out of the pantry. She snatched a broom and 
flourished it about the floor near the stove. It was very 
quiet at the sink; the bean pot should be making a clatter 
if it were being properly washed. But the dishwasher had 
paused in his work. He was making faces at himself in the 
mirror. 

“Andy! Whatever are you doing! Get along with the 
pots now,” said Emmy. “I declare, you look like Wes 
Hooker playin’ in the band with your cheeks like that.”’ She 
gave Andy a slight spank with the broom. 

“Oh, do I?” cried Andrew 
happily, beginning again on the 
pots. 

At last the chores were done. 
The prayers were said—his knees 
had marks on them and cracked 
when he moved, Aunt Viny had 
taken so long to tell the Lord all 
about his money. Everybody 
had gone to bed. It was his last 
night away from home. 

Andrew sat in his nightshirt 
on his bed in the kitchen cham- 
ber. There wasn’t a sound, ex- 
cept now and then he could hear 
Uncle Cornelius snoring. The 
starlight came softly in through 
the square-paned window. A 
half-burnt candle dripped and 
flickered on Gran’ma Simpkins’ 
dresser. 


OW where should he put his 
money for the night? An- 
drew smoothed out the bill on 
his knee. It had a picture of 
President Lincoln on it. His first 
money! My! Hewasproudofit. 
Andrew left the bill under his 
pillow fora moment. But in his 
sleep he might punch the pillow 
away from his money. He got 
up and put the bill in the dresser 
drawer. He hesitated as he 
closed the drawer. Somebody 
could come in while he was asleep 
and take the money. Perhaps it 
would be better to stick it in the 
toe of his shoe, or—or ‘1e could 
climb up and put it in that evack 
inthewallpaper. Amo. * ‘tt 
come and nibble it and ‘a'.- it 
away. His eye fell on a savety 
pin fastening his suspenders 
where a button had come off. 
Ah! Andrew took the safety pin 
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and pinned his money into the pocket of his nightshirt. 
Then he sat down again on the edge of the bed. 

In the morning they would get up at dawn and take the 
six-three boat across the lake to the city. They would spend 
two hours in the city, and he would get it then. After that 
they would go home on the twelve-fifteen. They would just 
about get home in time for supper. He could hardly wait 
to tell mother about all the things that had happened and 
to show her his horn. After he’d shown mother, he’d run 
down to Wes Hooker’s and show him, and ask him when 
he could begin his lessons. P’rhaps on the way back 
he’d stop at Eddie Besant’s and show him how he’d bought 
him a horn to play in the band with money he’d earned his 
very own self. Eddie’d been bragging about his father buy- 
ing him one to play in the band with. Well, he, Andrew, 
would show everybody. Wes had told him he had a dandy lip. 

The door opened very slowly and then closed again. Emmy 
came toward him, tiptoeing and holding up her long night- 
gown. Her pretty ash-blond hair was braided tightly in two 
little tails over her shoulders. Her eyes were shining at him 
above the tiny fence of freckles across her nose. 

‘‘Andy!”’ she said in the holy sort of tone that went with 
her most special inspirations. “‘I got an idear.” 

Now what was Em up to? He felt a thrill and drew her 
down beside him on the bed. He began to tremble excitedly. 
Emmy’s “idears” were always wonderful. 


Bh been thinkin’ and thinkin’,”’ whispered Emmy, “‘an’ 
I can’t go to sleep cause I’ve got an idear. Let’s take our 
money —your ten and my five—and buy mother a silk dress.”’ 

She sat back proudly, watching the effect of her ‘“‘idear”’ 
on Andy. 

Andrew couldn’t believe his ears. He stared at her 
dumbly. ‘‘What?’’ he managed to say at last. 

Emmy clasped her hands on her nightgown buttons. “A 
silk dress! Mother hasn’t one. We can buy it in the city to- 
morrow and s’prise her with it when we get home—a silk 
dress. Just think, Andy, with your very own money you’ve 
earned—for mother! Isn’t that a wonderful idear?”’ 

Torn to tatters was Andrew’s dream. His head whirled. 
His feet went cold as ice. Oh, oh, thumped his heart as it 
began to climb his throat. He must be going tocry. ‘‘ Why— 
why—Emmy,”’ he stammered as best he could with his heart ~ 
swelling out his throat so tight. “‘Wh-why, I can’t. I’m 
gonna buy my horn.” 

“Shame on you, Andy Simpkins!”” Emmy frowned and° 
shook him. ‘ Ain’t you ’shamed to be so selfish? Here I give 
you a chance to do something perfectly lovely for mother, 
and you go talkin’ about horns.” 

Andrew felt as if he were being pulled apart in three sec- 
tions. His mother whomhe loved—his sister whom he 
adored—his horn, the desire of his life. 

“But, Emmy ——”’ he whispered. 

Emmy got up sternly. She was very much disappointed 
in him. Here she’d given him a chance to do a beautiful 
deed for mother, and he was behaving like this. Well, any- 
way, she was going to get mother something with her money. 
As she said this, she seemed to push Andrew completely 
outside of everything pleasant and right. 

Emmy stalked away toward the door, looking back at 
Andrew gravely, sorrowfully. Once she tripped on her night- 
gown. But this didn’t disturb her solemn dignity. 

Andrew writhed in spirit on the bed. In a flash he seemed 
to see his mother’s broad face questioning him from the 
shining funnel of a horn. 

Emmy’s hand was on the door. She was opening it slowly, 
very slowly. She looked at Andrew a little more hopefully 
over her shoulder. 

“Oh, Andy, how can you!” she said in a choked, teary 
voice. 

Andrew sprang off the bed. 

“Wait, Emmy,” he sobbed. “‘I’ll do it—I’ll do it. Wait! 
I want that mother should have a silk dress.” 

Andrew caught Emmy’s night- 
gown. He held it for a moment. 
Then he unpinned the safety pin 
and gave her his ten-dollar bill. 

““You—you keep it—for 
mother,” he whispered. 










MMY gave aglad little laugh. 
~ Shehugged him. She pushed 
him toward the bed, made him 
climb in and tucked him up. “I 
knew you’d want to, Andy, when 
you thought it over.” Then she 
blew out the candle and left him 
alone in the starlight. 


A—a horn. . The band 
Concerts.... Allgone,now.... 
No, he mustn’t cry. . . . Why, 


he was doing it for mother. . . . 
A silk dress. . . . With his 
money. : She worked so 
hard—harder than he worked... . 
It would be nice to give her a 
silk dress. . . . Mother never 
had anything much... . And 
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EMMY JERKED HIM BY WITHOUT A GLANCE AT THE HORNS 


Emmy had thought of it. Emmy! She always knew just 
what he ought to do. . . . She made him feel ’shamed. 
While he was thinking about his horn, she was studying about 
a present for mother. . . . A—silk dress. . . . If only 
he could have thought of it first. 

After a great while dawn came stealing in at the square- 
paned window. There was so much bustle and stir, Andrew 
couldn’t think. Aunt Viny and Emmy rushed around, and 
he and Uncle Cornelius were made to feel helpless, in the 
way. There was one awful moment when Aunt Viny cast 
her eye upon him, announced that he looked peaked and 
suggested castor oil. But Emmy rescued him. At last break- 
fast was eaten, their hats on, the ride to the wharf accom- 
plished, the last whack from Uncle Cornelius, Aunt Viny’s 
kiss gotten over with, and he and Emmy were on the boat, 
chug-chugging across the lake toward the city. 

All the way they planned about their gift for mother. 
Andrew sat very stiff in his seat. His shoes pressed against 
his stone bruise and his starched shirt rubbed the sunburn 
blister at the back of his neck. But he could stand it. He 
was awfully interested in mother’s dress. He looked around 
at the women walking about the deck. Most of them wore 
silk dresses. Well, his mother should have one, too, thanks 
to Emmy and her wonderful “‘idear.” 

Andrew stole a worshiping glance at his sister. 
She was so pretty. There were little stars in her 
eyes. Did any boy ever have such a sister, so 
jolly, so full of ‘‘idears’”’ of pleasant things to do 
for folks? No wonder mother loved her so, and 
father, too, and everybody. 

Almost before they knew it, they had reached 
the city and were stowed away in the bus which 
would take them, Emmy said, to Mitchel Frink’s, 
where they could buy the dress. The roar of the 
city, the jolting of the bus over the cobbles con- 
fused Andrew. But Emmy chattered away in 
great excitement about everything she saw. 

Her mind dwelt on clothes. ‘Everybody’s 
wearin’ plaids,’”’ she said. “‘Ain’t they stylish?” 

Then with a bump that gave his neck a crack, 
the bus stopped at Mitchel Frink’s. They were 


swept into the store in a great pushing crowd. What a place! 
Vast! Glittering! Magical! Hither and thither they wan- 
dered, bewildered by the curving, loaded counters, the rush- 
ing throngs. 

‘““What can I do for you, miss?” asked a towering prince 
who guided the crowd at an aisle intersection. 

“‘We want to buy a silk dress,’”” answered Emmy, while 
she and Andrew clung together. 

“Straight ahead. Aisle twenty-one.” 


Hw they found it, Andrew never knew, except that 


Emmy was such a wonder. On the way they passed a 
little square booth where the crowd was thickest. A girl was 
playing a piano, swaying about on her seat and pounding 
the keys thrillingly. At her side stood a blond young man 
making ravishing sounds on a golden horn. Back of him 
on a counter glittered horns of every kind. 

“‘Sale of Musical Instruments,” said an enormous sign. 

“Oh, Emmy! See!” Andrew implored her. 

Emmy jerked him by without a glance at the horns. 

“TI see the silks down there,”’ she cried triumphantly. 
“Hurry up!” 

Andrew stood in a daze at the counter, while Emmy and 
the salesman discussed the silks. Emmy’s voice was high 
and excited, the salesman’s persuasive, sympathetic. 

“Oh, ain’t they lovely, Andy?” gurgled Emmy. “Just 
feel. This one and that one—no, that one. Oh, it’s hard to 
tell which ——” 

Andrew could just hear the horn above the vast echo 
murmuring through the store. But he was beginning to feel 
excited, too, about the silk. 

“Look, Andy. Look at this plaid piece. Ain’t it per- 
fectly beautiful! So stylish! And would be becomin’ to 
mother’s red hair ——” 

Andrew looked at the plaid silk the salesman held up. 
The man swished his hand down through the silk, making 
beautiful even folds. He pecked it here and there with an 
airy flip of his fingers. Then he put his head on one side like 
an expectant bird and looked at it. 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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HE RESPONDED 
TO THE BEAUTY 
SHE BROUGHT 
AROUND HIM IN 
A WAY HE NEVER 
SUSPECTED, 
BUT AT THE 
SAME TIME HE 
RESENTED IT 


























e in the spring wagon at the back door of 


§41| the farmhouse. For one second he won- * 


aPayd| dered whether he had bolted the door 
“ie4}| to the cow shed; the door had a trick of 
A bow A\ swinging open if it was not bolted. He 
> 4ee.e8| always did bolt it. Why should_he imagine 

- — J he had neglected it tonight? 

Taecin Hardinger seldom kept him waiting. She was al- 
ways ready. She was, if anything, always a little before- 
hand. Maria was certainly a model of quiet efficiency. She 
was a scrupulous and excellent housekeeper. She was clever 
with poultry. She understood the making of butter and 
cheese for the market. Her cheeses, true, never possessed 
any unexpected piquancy of flavor, as did, for instance, the 
cheese of Mrs. Terrac. Mrs. Terrac was a dirty Polish 
woman, whose kitchen and dairy were intolerable to the 
American farmers’ wives of the district. 

But Maria’s cheeses were dependable. Year in, year out 
she brought the same number in to the market, rolled up in 
a damp strip of cheesecloth, and received the same price, 
varying but a cent or two with the market. In fact, Maria 
was in everything dependable. For a farmer’s wife she was 
able to regulate her life to a schedule with nonunderstandable 
niceness—breakfast, housework, baking, scrubbing, dusting, 
washing, the chickens, the garden. 

She had never worked in the fields. American women did 
not do that, only the Swedes and the Hungarians and the 
Poles in the district. She was not particularly strong. In 
the winter she had colds, or rather one cold that hung on, 
grim and persistent, until May. This may have been be- 
cause she did not go outdoors enough and because they lived 
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in the kitchen. It was an easy way to economize on fuel. 
Finally the back door opened and Maria stood for an in- 
stant silhouetted against the light of the room. 

“T hate to leave the lamp burning,” she said. ‘It seems 
like a waste. And the house might catch fire too.” 

Silas had disliked the idea of returning after the frolic to a 
blackened farmhouse. The drive home would be cheerless 
enough without the stumbling gloom at the end of it. 

“T think we’re crazy to go,” she said. “‘December, and go 
’way into town just to an entértainment.” 

All the time she was getting into the wagon, bunching up 
the straw at her feet and tucking the robe in. There was no 
ill temper in her voice, and Silas Hardinger made no answer. 
They never talked much anyway. In the five years of their 
married life there had grown up between them a habit of 
silence. In fact, even before, they had talked little, in the 
days of their courtship; if, indeed, it could be called that. 

Maria had lived on the farm next to his, and he had known 
her always in a way. She was older than he by five years. 
He had never thought her pretty or attractive. He had never 
thought about her at all until the year his mother was sick 
and Maria had come over to help. Things had been going 
badly in the house, and the farm still carried a mortgage. 


Silas was working all day then like ten men and came 
home at night to a slovenly kitchen and a miserable supper. 
He had borne it, unspeaking. He knew his mother was too 
ill to do much, and they could not afford to get anyone in to 
help. At last the stroke had come, and conditions became 
desperate. It was then Maria arrived, and with her the 
trimness and dispatch of an intelligent woman who under- 
stood her work and did not dislike it. 

On Mrs. Hardinger’s death it seemed to Silas he could 
not let Maria go. He did not love her, but he appreciated 
her. At least he remembered what things had been like be- 
fore she came. If there was a part of him that cried out for 
something else, he had no time to listen to the cry. They 
were married almost at once, though Maria objected faintly 
to this. 

It didn’t seem to her quite dignified. But she married 
him on the day he set, from her father’s house. It wasn’t 
necessary for her to move anything over. Everything she 
possessed was there already, as much a part of the place as 
though it had been there always. 

Whether or not Maria loved him had not occurred to him. 
She just seemed to belong there—he had grown so accus- 
tomed to her in the kitchen, at the table, waiting on his 
mother and then on him. She was not a woman to demand 
recognition of her presence. 

If perhaps the driving power of existence lagged within 
him, he didn’t suspect it might be because he didn’t love his 
wife. He paid off his mortgage slowly. He was reasonably 
successful. He was a fair farmer and, unconsciously, the 
regularity of her life regulated his. He was dependent on her 
and never questioned her authority or interfered in any way 
with her prerogatives. 
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There had never been any children. They were held to- 
gether by convention, by habit, but strongest of all by the 
orderliness of her existence. Her friends told her she spoiled 
him, making everything so easy for him the way she did; 
but Maria never talked back. Perhaps she was inarticulate; 
perhaps she was wise; perhaps she was just unconscious. 
At any rate the years went by, and there was never a devia- 
tion. There was never a tragedy, and never happiness. 

The shed beside the church was two-thirds filled with 
wagons before the Hardingers arrived. 

‘Other fools besides us,’”’ Maria remarked tartly. 


} ARDINGER got out, tied the horses and blanketed 

them, kicked the snow from his boots against the wheel 
and followed Maria into the church. The celebration was in 
the basement. On rickety wooden chairs, too small for them, 
sat other farmers and their wives and the people of the vil- 
lage. There were children, some noisy with excitement, some 
drowsy with the heat and the close air, some whimpering. 

Silas and his wife sat toward the back. She took off her 
black hat with the porcupine quills and her otter-skin jacket. 
Across the front of the room was stretched a sheet, blankly 
white, upon which a ball of light shifted, increased and 
diminished and sometimes winked out entirely. Behind them 
was the blurr and buzz of the stereopticon machine. 

A middle-aged man in a black coat and a white shirt and 
tie rose up from the front row and approached the screen. 
In his hand was a pointer. He was the lecturer, and his 
talk that evening was on Palestine and the Holy Land. After 
several false starts and two slides inserted upside down, the 
lecturer got under way. With his pointer he picked out and 
named the mountains in the distance. He said this tree was 
olive and that laurel. He showed them the site of Solomon’s 
Temple, the difference between a dromedary and a camel 
and several pictures of Arabs, some embarrassingly scantily 
clad. 

If it had not been for the pictures, especially the snake 
charmer with the cobra, the lecture would have been a 
failure. Silas wondered how a person could go to all those 
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splendid distant places and remain so much 
like other men. He finally wished the man 
would stop talking and just show the pictures. 
Even the pictures weren’t very good, being 
crudely colored and uninspiredly selected. The 
chair was uncomfortable. It was hot. 

After the lecture there was a moment of re- 
laxation before thie second half of the program. 
Farmers stretched and yawned and stood up 
and sat down again. Women exchanged words 
across their husbands. Mothers crowded out 
with children, to return again, to the discom- 
fort and readjustment of the rows in which 
they sat. The sheet was taken down and the 
curtains of a stage displayed. This was in the 
days of charades. Indeed, charades were con- 
sidered refined enough to be given in the base- 
ment of a church for the glory of God and the 
aggrandizement of the missionary society. 

The first word turned out to be parachute 
and was given in three scenes, the second rep- 
resented by a large letter A in cardboard. The 
next word was Lincoln and the third one 
Dantzig. For a moment at the beginning of the third 
charade the stage was empty. Then a man with a 
violin and a chair came out and sat down and began to 
play. It was a waltz, the only waltz anybody knew at that 
time, the Blue Danube. Silas was still indifferent. 

Then a girl appeared from the other side. She had on a 
red dress, the shade that once was called wine color, long to 
her feet and very full. Around her neck and crossed in front 
was some white lace, and her arms were bare except for two 
little puffs of sleeves. Her hair was blond and stood out 
around her head almost as brightly as though a lamp were 
shining behind it. 

An instant she waited, listening, then she began to dance. 
She moved slowly at first, holding her skirts out ever so 
little. She had on white stockings and black slippers so 
tiny it seemed as though only a child could wear them. 
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Round and round the stage she 
went as gently and as daintily asa 
figure on a music box. It seemed 
as though she never touched the 
floor, as though she were some deli- 
cate toy that was suspended by 
invisible wires. Then the wine of 
the old waltz got into her blood. 
She went faster, she pirouetted, her 
slim body vibrated with emotion. 
She was a flame, flickering, starting 
up, dying down only to rise again 
in a new straining height of bril- 
liancy. Breaths came faster in the 
audience. Why hadn’t the pictures of 
the Holy Land been so exciting as this? 
What had this old waltz done to that 
girl up there on the platform, to all of 
them? 


ead the music stopped and she 
stood there, exquisite, slender, mo- 
tionless, only to drop down into her 
skirts in a curtsey as delicately as a 
scarlet maple leaf falls from a branch 
on a silent day in autumn. 

In the abrupt applause Silas heard the people around him 
say, ‘““That’s Luke Hadoc’s girl, Jenny.” 

““T never saw a waltz like that.” 

“In a church too.” 

“But it’s the basement.” 

Silas Hardinger said nothing. He had never in his life seen 
anything so beautiful, anything that caught him so, that 
made him feel there were places more distant and more ex- 
citing even than the Holy Land. And he had no idea music 
could be like that, could do such strange things to you. He 
sat there, of course, like a bump on a log. He did not move, 


(Continued on Page 247) 



































AS HE REACHED HER SHE LET THE BRANCH GO CRASHING UPWARD, SCATTERING 


OVER THEM A WINDFALL OF GOLD LEAVES 
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I LET HIM CALL 
ME “‘SISTER’’ ALL 
HE LIKED, AND IN 
CONSEQUENCE HE 
MADE THINGS 
EASY FOR ME IN 
HIS DOMAIN 
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mIHERE is nothing in all of life quite so 
af) glamorous as the first job, when it is some- 
hteee! thing you want to do, and not a forced 
Weeeen| or aimless undertaking. When I realized 

x that now, now I was a real “‘newspaper 
We as| woman,” with a desk and a typewriter and 
EN | salary—even if it was only fifteen a week— 
8} and a chance to speak to the reading public 
daily through my assigned space, I was as pleased as if I’d 
been left a million dollars, and as important and knowing as 
one can be only at the age of twenty-two. I knew so much 
more then than I ever did again. I was so solemnly, un- 
consciously, magnificently green—and so happy! 

Naturally, I took myself and my duties with great serious- 
ness, yet I could not help feeling at times how perfectly 
ridiculous it was for me to be grown up and called ‘Miss 
Davin,” and be talked to quite as if I were a person of some 
importance by the paper’s heads, Mr. Grow, the business 
manager; Mr. Ward, the managing editor; and Mr. Law- 
rence, familiarly called ‘“‘Pop” Lawrence, the Sunday editor. 
Why, Pop Lawrence was as old as my grandfather, and I 
couldn’t imagine my grandfather talking to a chit like me in 
anything but brusque condescendings. 





Y WORK consisted of getting out the woman’s page of 
our afternoon paper—there were two, a morning and 
an afternoon, under the same ownership—and in doing special 
stories as required for the Sunday edition of the morning 
paper. I was given perfect freedom and practically no direc- 
tion, save that I was always to keep enough material ahead 
to meet any emergency of changing space and that it must 
be diversified as to length and subject. There were usually 
two columns, sometimes more. 
All very well; but I didn’t even know how to mark my 
copy for the composing room. I didn’t know how to bury 
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the credit line somewhere in the first paragraph and thus 
make it less conspicuous than if fastened on the end to show 
whence material was clipped. I really didn’t know anything 
about the simple mechanics of getting up the simplest col- 
umn. But Katie Pardee, the assistant society editor of the 
afternoon paper, was kind-hearted enough to show me these 
rudiments, and I had some of my predecessor’s prepared 
copy to follow as to style. 

Now another stumblingblock appeared. I had never 
learned to compose and write on the typewriter at the same 
time, for I had always written in longhand and then copied. 
This might do so long as I was at home with the whole day at 
my disposal, but the printing press waits on no copying. 

Again Katie Pardee helped me. ‘If you begin by writing 
letters,” she said, ‘‘you’ll soon be able to write everything 
else, and think things out a great deal better than if you 
were using a pencil.” 

So I tried it and found out that she was right. I wrote 
letters in all my spare time—my family and friends must 
have wondered at my sudden attention—and in a week or 
two I found I could think my small thoughts and express 
them on the machine, even as Katie Pardee had prophesied, 
much more easily than with pen or pencil. But it meant 
very hard work, and was at first so discouraging that I felt 
I would never, never get the hang of it. When it began to go 
easily I was both surprised and relieved. 

My page consisted of a miscellany of stuff intended to 
please and interest women. It had nothing new in it, but 
followed the trend of all the woman’s pages before it with 


fashions, recipes, child care, decoration, household advice, 
and soon. It amuses me to observe that the woman’s pages 
of today offer little or nothing more. It is the same old 
round, done in very much the same old way, but so long as 
there are homes and babies, frocks and frills, lemon pies and 
sofa pillows, it will continue. Why not? Why shouldn’t 
women have the news that is concerned with the successful 
running of homes? Housework has been lightened and made 
easy by innumerable mechanical devices, and the almost 
universal use of electricity and gas; a whole new health doc- 
trine has been evolved for the care of children, the adult 
dietary has been changed for the better, and the women’s 
magazines and the woman’s pages of the newspapers have 
been the apostles of light, the means and promoters of the 
necessary publicity for this advancement. There is consider- 
able repetition; but remember that there is also always a 
new generation of mothers who are eager to learn. 


DIDN’T reason this out at the time I was doing my own 

woman’s page, but I wrote and rewrote and selected and 
clipped and revamped with as much care as if the whole 
world of womankind was to read my offering. All the leading 
newspapers with departments like mine came to my desk 
from the exchange editor, and also the women’s magazines 
both of this country and of England. These English papers 
were sumptuous to look at with their pictures of tall, blond, 
becurled women; their recipes with ingredients apportioned 
by weight and not by measure—suet puddings very much io 
the fore; their photographs of royal-family groups flanking 
the court news; their fashion notes that abounded in the 
adjectives “‘sweet”’ and “‘charming”’; their excellent coated 
paper and their fine printing. But they seemed to me to be 
lacking in the practical meaty stuff that our own native 
periodicals offered for the average woman of moderate means 
and sound intelligence. 
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However, it was all grist that came to my mill, and now 
and then I got something from the English papers which 
gave what I fondly believed was a cosmopolitan touch to my 
page, even if it wasn’t severely practical. 

Of course funny things happened to me. I inserted a recipe 
for poundcake, and the printer omitted most of it with fear- 
ful results. The next day came a sarcastic letter from a 
reader commenting on the excellence of our cooking informa- 
tion and winding up with, ‘I will now give you my recipe for 
strawberry ice cream: ‘Take a glass of cold water and a 
pinch of salt, beat well and serve immediately.’ This,’’ she 
added bitterly, ‘‘is to go with your poundcake made of flour 
and a tin pan.” 

That letter taught me the way in which mistakes are re- 
garded by the casual reader. They are never ‘‘mistakes,”’ 
but incompetence andignorance. And perhaps they are more 
than half right at that. Mistakes shouldn’t occur, and it’s 
little use producing an alibi if they do. I wrote meekly to the 
angry woman that the printer had failed me; but I am fairly 
certain she didn’t think I was telling the truth. 


T WOULD be impossible to tell how greatly the general 

magic of newspaper work wrought on me. As our papers 
were housed in temporary quarters pending the completion 
of our own building, I had to come up to our floor in a huge, 
slow, dirty elevator that was used for everything. I passed 
through an outer office where sat pretty Mrs. Cummings, 
who kept watch and ward over this so-called reception room, 
and went on through the city room, which was so crowded 
with desks and typewriters, telegraph desks and telephone 
booths that it was hard to get through without making 
various detours. There were two desks for the respective 
city editors of the morning and evening papers, and these 


were each surrounded by a low railing—I never knew why,- 


since both were the most democratic of men and roared 
loudly at the reporting staff in the most friendly fashion. 
Beyond the city room was the art room where the staff 
artists labored in so-called seclusion under the direction of a 
pleasant young German named Kaltenberg. The cartoonist, 
the chief cartoonist whose work was featured, was not im- 
pounded among his brethren of the paint pot and pencil. 
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No, he had a little cubicle all to himself, up in one corner of 
the reception room, and a very good thing, for his wife was 
horribly jealous of him, and every now and then came in and 
treated him and us to a scene. 

The little office that I shared with the three other women 
on the staff of the two papers was off the city room, near the 
art department. It couldn’t have been more than ten by 
twelve feet, lighted and ventilated by one huge window that 
looked out on the back of another building, and always too 
hot or too cold. Inevitably it was also too dark, so that we 
rarely worked by daylight. 


UT I didn’t mind. I loved it all. And when all the electric 
lights were going and the typewriters were clicking nine- 
teen to the dozen, and the big bewhiskered city editor of the 
morning paper was bawling like a liner’s fog horn, and the 
presses began their deep monotonous drumming, then I 
loved it most. There is nothing like it in the world for 
exhilaration. 

It did not trouble me at the time that journalism is not 
literature. The distinction between the two had not yet been 
defined by John Drinkwater. Perhaps I might quote that 
definition here, since it seems to me the best that has ever 
been written, better even than that of Lafcadio Hearn, 
who certainly knew them both as well as anyone of this 
century. 

This is what Mr. Drinkwater says: 


Journalism, decently practiced, can be as honorable and useful 
a profession as any other, and one to show natural gifts of taste 
and presentation to great advantage. But journalism is not 
literature, nor are its aims or methods those of literature. That 
literature often appears in the journals is beside the point. The 
essential condition of journalism is that it seems either to report 
a fact or an event in terms that shall be immediately intelligible 
to the great mass of people, or to reflect an opinion from that 
mass in equally intelligible terms for the satisfaction of the 
individual units that make up that mass. Its business particu- 
larly is to accept and to report, and when it uses invention— 
which it must be allowed it often does—it is always invention of 
the wrong kind. To literature, on the other hand, fact and event 
mean nothing until they are related to an idea, or are seen in 
conjunction with character, or found to be useful for illuminating 
the experience of a particular temperament, and further, in 
precise contrast to journalism, literature seeks to reflect an 
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individual opinion for the benefit or pleasure of the mass so far 
as the mass cares to take any notice of it. 

For this, much thanks, Mr. Drinkwater. You at least do 
not look down your nose at the journalist. I say ‘‘journal- 
ist,” but I hate the word, which seems to me pretentious. 
““He’s a newspaperman”’ signifies something far better to 
me than “ He’s a journalist.” 

But this is getting far afield from my own day’s work. 
It being now somewhat regulated, I caught my breath 
and began to look beyond my own desk and take a livelier 
interest in the personalities about me, to see them more 
clearly, to get acquainted. I have said that part of my work 
was to write special stories as required for the Sunday edi- 
tion of the morning paper. This was the care of Pop Law- 
rence, who had bought my stuff before I got my regular job 
on the staff. 

Pop Lawrence had a peculiar sense of humor. At any rate, 
I had been with the paper not more than a week and was 
struggling to learn typing, make-up and how to choose ma- 
terial all at once, when he suddenly appeared at my desk and 
dumped down on it a package of photographs. They showed 
groups of hunters with their kill, game birds, small game, 
deer, and even one bear. 


ss RITE astory for the Sunday about how much game 
there is in this region,’”’ said Pop. ‘‘ Thousand, twelve 
hundred words. Lemme have it tomorrow.” 

This to me, who had never been within many miles of the 
state until a week before! Who knew nothing about game! 
Who had never touched a gun! Who didn’t even like the 
taste of squirrel or rabbit! I sat there looking at those photo- 
graphs and wanted to cry. I would have sold my precious 
job for a nickel. 

But there seemed to be no special use in crying, and no one 
wanted to buy my job. So I picked up the pictures, stuck 
my hat on my head and went to the nearest public library. 
There, with the aid of a copy of the state game laws and 
various sporting magazines and my own imagination, I wrote 
the story, and had the pleasure of seeing it in the Sunday 


(Continued on Page 214) 
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ee YLLIS DALE had de- 
¥ cided never to marry. The 
decision was based on a 
“E. firm foundation of two broken 
engagements, one near- 
engagement, the refusal of the man her parents wanted her 
to marry and several flirtations that could hardly be called 
mild. Phyllis, at twenty-two, felt that her conscientious 
study of mankind had released her from the illusion of 
marriage. She had, upon reaching this conclusion, gone 

into business. One must do something with one’s life. 

Sitting next to Ebenezer Butler, president of the Butler 
Sticky Fly Paper Company, Inc., at the head of a long pol- 
ished conference table round which were ranged the salesmen, 
her slender fingers took down the words that fell from the 
Butler lips, while her mind went its own way. Mr. Butler 
was rich beyond the dreams of even a stenographer; he 
wasn’t really fat, only stout; his face was red and shiny only 
because it was necessary to keep all the windows closed to 
shut out the noisy New York traffic. He was a handsome 
man in a business way, showing good feeding and a pleasant 
disposition when not crossed. Phyllis reflected with com- 
placency that he was to her not the slightest temptation; not 
that he had tried to be, but one thinks of such things. 

“‘ As I look at the salesmen gathered here,” he was saying, 
““T see the finest bunch of go-getters in New York City; but 
I want to change these go-getters into go-betters.”’ 

Phyllis’ eyes traveled along the circle of men, laughing 
loyally, and she wondered how a girl could choose which of 
these men to marry if her thoughts were on marriage, as 
other girls’ were. A curious likeness existed among them, 
although they didn’t really look at all alike. Some were 
tall and some wereshort. Some smelled of tobacco and some 
of barber shops. A part of them tapped nervously and con- 
tinuously with their pencils, while others tore bits of paper 
to shreds. Phyllis’ imagination refused each of them in turn. 

‘“We are the men who sell Sticky Fly,” Butler went 
on. ‘‘We must havea strong selling campaign. We must 
develop the latent demand. We must overcome the 
skepticism of the trade.” 


HYLLIS remarked the look of determined optimism 

that fastened itself firmly upon each face, and under- 
stood what made them look so alike. Every face carried 
the this-is-a-grand-old-world expression. It was their 
creed to believe that they were able to conquer all ob- 
stacles to success, when in their hearts they knew they 
couldn’t. It was having to believe what they knew was 
not so that made them joke so seriously and laugh so 
earnestly. 

The chief was saying: ‘Don’t worry! Don’t be 
afraid! Business will come—if you will let it. When you 
fail to sell a prospect, say to yourself, ‘What was the rea- 
son I wouldn’t let him buy? What did I do to keep him 
from signing on the dotted line?’” 

The go-getters’ faces relaxed from the strain of deter- 
mined optimism. The Chief was lifting from their shoulders 
to his own the burden of belief. This, Phyllis reflected, was 
what wives were expected to do; inspiration, it was called. 
When unskillfully done it was termed nagging. Well, any- 
one who wanted to could have the job; not she. 

“‘Sell the idea,” the Chief was saying. “‘Some men think 
they have to sell Sticky Fly, but that is a mistake. Don’t 
sell Sticky Fly—sell the idea of Sticky Fly and then Sticky 
Fly will sell itself. Get the ideato yourman. Once get your 
opening —— Well, girl, what do you want?” 

For one named Susy, painted like a butterfly and hover- 
ing like a mosquito, was committing the heinous offense of 
interrupting a conference. Susy’s business was to keep 
people from seeing Mr. Butler, and so well did she usually 
protect him that he gazed in astonishment at the card she 
poked under his nose. ‘“‘Mr. James Newton” was all the in- 
formation the card carried, but Susy judged that he must 
be someone very important from the way he had insisted on 
seeing Mr. Butler at once. Susy’s action was unprecedented, 
and in the face of exceptional conditions one must act in 
unusual ways. Mr. Butler had the man in, to be dealt with 
personally, immediately and finally. 

James Newton, entering, was as much out of place among 
the go-getters as a French poodle among English bulldogs. 
He was thin as a match and not very tall. His hair was 
flame colored, and his mustache was as vivid. Blue eyes he 
had, and pink cheeks. Yet he did not look a fool or a sissy. 
He was colored like a chromo, but he was nothing to laugh at. 
Maybe it was the sad, sad look in his eyes. 

“Well, who are you?”’ demanded Mr. Butler. 
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The man, Phyllis reflected, would have to prove himself 
important to be forgiven his intrusion. The salesmen, for- 
seeing trouble for the intruder, put on cheerful smiles. 

The newcomer drooped before them like a thirsty plant. 
“T am a poor young man, sir, looking for a job,” was his 
mild reply. 

Phyllis gasped. No go-getter ever admits that he is poor 
or out of a job. This man broke the first rule of the game. 
Phyllis wished she could warn him. 

“Then you don’t belong here. A case of misfitis,” replied 
the Chief, with a brutal wave of the hand doorward. 

“Lincoln was a poor young man. Franklin was a poor 
young man,” replied the applicant dolefully, ‘‘but they sold 
their ideas to the world. They got their ideas to the right 
man. Once they got their opening ——” 

Phyllis giggled. The youth turned somber eyes on her, and 
she was glad she had put the white frill into the neck of her 
black business frock. A woman shouldn’t neglect her ap- 
pearance in the business world. She had given her black 
hair its fifty strokes the night before, and had recently lip- 
sticked a red mouth into startling contrast to her natural 
pallor. The sad eyes of the doleful youth rested upon her. 
He broke off his speech politely as if she had spoken. 

The salesmen looked at her with mouths agape. The 
Chief glared at her. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Butler,” stammered Phyllis. 
“You know you were just talking about how important it is 
for a salesman to get to the man he is after, and I thought it 
was funny the way Mr. Newton got to you.” 

After a perilous moment Mr. Butler laughed and, as he 
was not a man of halfway measures, he laughed loud and 
long. The salesmen followed suit, as loyal employes should. 
The sad young man’s expression did not change. He sagged 
wearily onto his left foot. 

“Yes, yes,” said the Chief, “‘I acknowledge that you won 
the first round. And I suppose you have all the copy-book 








She and Fimmie found it necessary to eat luncheon together 


almost every day. 


qualities of poor young men—expect to make a fortune by 
going without tobacco and saving ten cents a day, eh?”’ 
The young man changed his weight to his right foot and 
replied with a sigh: ‘‘I shall do better than that. I shall 
save ten dollars a day by going without a motor car.” 
“Fine! Fine!” applauded Mr. Butler. 
“I may even save one hundred dollars a day by going 
without a yacht,” continued the plaintive voice. 
“You'll be a millionaire by the end of the year!”’ 
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The pink-and-white youth 
looked at him solemnly and re- 
plied, ‘I expect to be.” 

Everyone knew by that time 
that he was a humorist. Mr. 
Butler was looking at him sharply. Mr. Butler had made 
his fortune by taking chances, and he took one now. ‘‘ What 
do you want to do?”’ he asked. 

“Publicity for Sticky Fly. I have ideas,”’ was the pensive 
answer. 

“What salary do you want?” asked the Chief. ‘‘ Will you 
take thirty a week?”’ 

“T would have come for twenty-five,’ 
“but I’ll take thirty.” 

“So I’m losing five dollars a week on you already,’’ com- 
mented Butler. But his look, Phyllis thought, was not that 
of a man who was losing, but the look of an employer who 
thinks he has got hold of a good thing. 

The newcomer sat down at the table, and the Chief went 
on to the next object of the get-together, which was to inform 
the salesmen that they would thereafter carry portable type- 
writers on the road and do their own typing instead of em- 
ploying hotel stenographers. -At which announcement the 
salesmen’s faces fell till they looked sadder than the sad 
young man. 

As Phyllis left the room after the meeting the red-headed 
youth spoke to her. ‘“‘Thank you for getting me the job,” he 
said. 


replied Newton, 


Phyllis’ acquaintance with James Newton was somewhat 
violently advanced in the course of a Subway jam a week 
later. Phyllis was a Dale, a daughter of the well-known Dale 
family, which has been an institution of Brooklyn ever since 
there has been a Columbia Heights. Her excursion into 
business—especially into Sticky Fly business—was an actual 
scandal in the old conservative set in which the Dales moved. 
To her it was an utterly thrilling experience. She loved it 
all—even the Subway in rush hour. 

When the train stopped at her station this particular 
morning, it was necessary for her to dig her way through 
human flesh half the length of the car in order to reach the 
door. A scimitar would have come in handy—or a toma- 
hawk. She had almost reached the doorway when a fat man 
wearing a brown derby, standing in the roadway, opened 
his newspaper wide to read the inside pages. Something 
told Phyllis that he was not unconscious of the 
discomfort he was causing. 

A sudden rush of sympathy for his wife swept 
through Phyllis’ heart. Wholly on her account 
Phyllis dug her strong left elbow into his ribs. He 
brought down his extended arms to protect his sides, 
and the involuntary movement left room for her 
m. _, to squeeze by. But she had lost time when there 

hy / was no time to lose, and was likely to be carried be- 
/’ — yond her station. 

A lithe figure in a gray suit was slightly ahead, pro- 
gressing toward the open door with an Australian 
crawl stroke that carried him through the human 
mass. Phyllis recognized the flame-red hair. She 
thrust out her right arm and with a desperate for- 
ward lunge slipped her hand inside his elbow. She 
grabbed like a crab and held on like a turtle. 

Mr. Newton, checked in his progress, cast a look 
over his shoulder. ‘‘ Hold tight, Miss Dale,” he cried, 
recognizing her agonized face under a crushed green 
hat. ‘‘We will make it.” 


HEY did. He did, rather. Phyllis only clung. 

She was surprised to find what a good clinger she 
made. They flew onto the platform with such im- 
petus that she swung round him as if they had been 
playing snap-the-whip. 

After Phyllis had done what she could to the crushed 
green hat before the looking-glass of a slot machine, 
they left the station and walked together toward the 
Sticky Fly factory. It was a lovely morning; Phyllis 
hadn’t noticed before how lovely it was. Phyllis was 
glad she had on her new green hat and her pumps with silver 
buckles. 

James Newton wasn’t any taller than she was herself, but 
he wasn’t, she reflected, the least bit insignificant looking. 

His extraordinary burning hair and mustache were dis- 
tinguished. Nor did his violet eyes and pink cheeks make 
him girlish. His strength lay in his seeming so sure of him- 
self. 'He didn’t have to try to impress people with his im- 
portance because he didn’t care what they thought. 
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When Phyllis told him how she loved traveling in the Sub- 
way because it was a sport like football, he looked at her as 
if she were a new variety of girl. 

“You like the Subway!” he exclaimed. “It is an inexpen- 
sive recreation—and easy come by. What a wife you would 
make for a poor man!”’ 

Phyllis remembered that he was a poor man himself, but 
she was sure he didn’t mean anything personal and wasn’t 
thinking of her that way any more than she was thinking of 
him that way. He was unmarried—Susy had asked him; 
not even engaged. Susy had asked him that too. 

‘I’m never going to marry any man, rich or poor,”’ Phyllis 
told him quickly. ‘‘But if I were going to marry, it might 
not be such bad fun to marry a poor man. Father and mother 
are always talking about how happy they were when they 
were first married and father’s law practice was trying to 
start itself,’’ continued Phyllis, playing with the pleasant 
thought of poor men. ‘‘They thought they ought to live on 
what father earned, but they didn’t, because he didn’t earn 
anything at all, and you can’t live on nothing. But anyhow, 
it gave them the feel of being poor, and they just loved it.” 

“Still,’’ objected the sad young man, “‘consider how many 
well-intentioned people interfere in your affairs. Mlission- 
aries and relief societies and truant officers and investigators 
are dropping in all the time. No privacy at all.” 

Phyllis explained that that wasn’t the kind of poor her 
parents had been, because there had been the Dale estate, 
even when there hadn’t been a law practice. 

This conversation started Phyllis thinking how much a 
really efficient woman could do for a poor man if she were 
his wife and took an interest in his affairs. It caused her to 
pay particular attention when Susy told of her engagement 
to Tom Mechum, who worked in the shipping department. 
He earned thirty dollars a week, just what Mr. Newton 
received. 


USY was a nice little thing although you couldn’t see her 

real face for the one she had painted on top of it. She 
had a diamond-and-platinum engagement ring, which she 
showed off to the girls. They all gathered round her desk at 
the office entrance and admired—all except Phyllis. 

“It is simply sweet, Susy,” Phyllis told her, ““but why 
did you let him spend so much money? Why didn’t you 
have him buy a wedding ring and wear that for an engage- 
ment ring, and use it for a wedding ring when you were 
married? You could have saved money toward furniture, 
and it’s really very smart to wear a wedding ring for an 
engagement.” 

“Why, Phyllis Dale,”’ cried Susy, ‘‘no nice girl would 
wear a wedding ring before she was married.” 

When Phyllis was taking dictation later from Jimmie 
Newton—she had somehow got into the habit of calling him 
Jimmie—she told him about the argument with Susy and 
how extravagant she thought it was for a man earning thirty 
dollars a week to buy a platinum-and-diamond engagement 
ring, and how she wouldn’t expect it under such circum- 
stances. 

“Consider how much money they can raise on it when 
they have to hock it,” he suggested. 

Phyllis hadn’t thought of that. She decided that a woman 
could learn a good deal by consulting a man, especially a 
man like Jimmie Newton. He went on to say that few of the 
poor knew 
how to be poor 
comfortably 
in spite of all 
their practice. 
He said it took 
acostly educa- 
tion to make a 









Neither man was entirely unconscious of her presence. 
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good poor man’s wife. He said there ought to be a law that 
poor young men should marry rich girls. Phyllis wondered 
if her father would keep on her allowance after she married— 
in case she should marry, which she wasn’t going to. 

Jimmie Newton’s desk was in a gray-painted coop with 
walls running halfway up to the high ceiling of the general 
office. When Jimmie dictated he leaned back in his chair and 
put his feet on the desk. He apologized the first few times, 
but after Phyllis informed him that all employers did that 
he said it was wonderful to meet a woman who understood 
that men’s ideas were in their feet. 

Phyllis typed for him a wonderful plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the advertising department, of which he was then the 
only member. When Mr. Butler came into Jimmie’s coop 
one day Jimmie handed him the plan. The two men almost 
filled the small space, the Chief, who was a very big man, 
looking down on his red-haired advertising department with 
a twinkle in his eyes. 

Jimmie always leaped to his feet when his employer came 
in. Phyllis couldn’t decide whether etiquette required her as 
an employe to stand or as a lady to sit still. So she compro- 
mised by perching on the edge of the flat-topped desk, half 
sitting, half standing. She wore excellent black pumps and 
her black dress fitted her perfectly. Her black eyes were 
eager with interest. Neither man was entirely unconscious 
of her presence. 

The make-up of the staff suggested was: Advertising 
Manager, Advertising Manager’s Private Secretary. Promo- 
tion Department: Copy Writers, Artists, Librarian, Stenog- 
raphers. Printing Department: Foreman, Linotype Man, 





“ But why did 
you let him 
spend so much money?” 


Press Feeder, Proofreader, Copyholder, Folder, Purchasing 
Agent. Mailing Department; and so on. 

‘“‘Masterly, masterly,’’ murmured Mr. Butler. “I suppose 
you don’t really expect to get all this staff at once?”’ 

“T am prepared to compromise,” admitted Jimmie. 

““What is the least you can get along with?” 

““Miss Dale for my assistant,”’ replied Newton. 


HYLLIS was perched only tentatively on the flat-topped 
desk, neither safely seated nor yet standing firmly on 
her feet. In her surprise she tumbled off the desk. 

“‘H’m,” considered Butler, glancing at the list. ‘‘Miss 
Dale, do you prefer to be copy writer, artist, librarian, proof- 
reader or what—to Mr. Newton? You have a wide choice.” 

“Oh, Mr. Butler,” cried Phyllis ecstatically, ‘‘I only want 
to be Mr. Newton’s own private secretary.” 

When the advertising department dictated, it had a habit 
of jumping out of its chair and pacing the floor of the little 
coop. Phyllis squeezed herself into as small a space as possible 
beside the desk to give the pacer room, the afternoon when 
he was trying to think up some snappy advertising to reward 
Mr. Butler’s confidence in him. 

“Get Butler’s Sticky Fly for your flies. They like it,” he 
dictated. 

A pause ensued during which Jimmie walked up to the wall 
and knocked his flame-red head violently against it to shake 
up ideas in his brain. The shock spun him round, and he 
strode to the opposite partition to bang his forehead against 
that. Phyllis was sure he would have a purple lump on his 
forehead. He jarred an idea out of his ‘‘unconscious”’ into 
the forefront of his mind and dictated: ‘‘ Humorous picture 
of a grocer with his hands all messed up with sticky fly paper 
that he is unpacking. Caption for illustration, ‘If it catches 





“Shall I put you in 
our engaged girls’ 
class?” 





the grocer, it will 
catch the flies.’”’ 

“‘But grocers 
won’t like having 
such messy stuff round,” 
objected Phyllis. 

“You are my severest ” 
critic,”’ sighed Jimmie. 

“That is what a man 
says of his wife,”” Phyllis 
pointed out. 

“But I haven’t any wife,” responded her chief lugubriously. 

“Tf you did have a wife,” inquired Phyllis, abandoning her 
notebook for impersonal discussion, ‘‘would you rather she 
were a business girl or a society butterfly?” 





IMMIE’S blue eyes rested pensively on Phyllis. She was 

wearing, in place of her usual office black, a pale green 
knit dress, with a delicate pattern of blue and lavender 
woven in for a border. 

“T should prefer a wife who wore a pale-green dress that 
looked like a dream of spring,”’ replied Jimmie after serious 
reflection. 

The five o’clock gong struck just then, interrupting further 
discussion on wives and their desirable attributes. 


Exactly when Phyllis began to think seriously about 
marrying Jimmie, she didn’t know; but it must have been 
before she entered the domestic-science classes, or why 
should she have gone to them? If she was going to marry a 
poor man it was well to be prepared. You have to be edu- 
cated to be poor, she decided. Anybody can spend money, 
but it takes brains to live without it. To live comfortably 
without it—there were, she learned, institutions that gave 
just this instruction. So she signed up for evening classes in 
a big stone building that looked like a prison outside and was 
clean as a hospital inside. . 

**Shall I put you in our engaged girls’ class?”’ inquired the 
secretary who took her application, and who was obviously 
impressed by Phyllis’ eagerness to learn everything im- 
mediately. ‘No, those classes are no different from the 
others, but girls who are going to be married enjoy being 
together.” 

That seemed to Phyllis a chance to learn even more about 
matters—such as how many towels one should buy and 
where to get the best apartment for the least rent; yet she 
hesitated, saying: “I’d love it; but I don’t really belong 
there, for I have no idea when I shall be married.” 

The secretary only laughed and put her down in classes 
that were, informally and untagged, engaged girls’ classes. 
Phyllis realized that the young woman had received an 
erroneous impression but didn’t know just how to correct it 
without too much explaining. Nevertheless, Phyllis was 
later somewhat troubled at the mistake. Finally she con- 
sulted Jimmie Newton, when she was taking dictation from 
him in the coop, telling him about the classes and explaining 
that her interest was wholly impersonal and that she had 
joined them simply because she thought every girl should 
know about housework. 

By this time she and Jimmie were on very friendly terms, 
having found it necessary to eat luncheon together almost 
every day in order to discuss business problems. So she had 
no hesitation in asking him: ‘Do you think I ought to make 
a point of telling her that I am not engaged?” 


LTHOUGH Jimmie’s eyes were the saddest eyes Phyllis 
had ever seen, sometimes when he looked at her a 
funny little sparkle gleamed through their woe. It was a 
comprehending flicker that made her a trifle uneasy, as if he 
understood her better than she did herself. But his mouth 
was perfectly sober as he replied in a lazy voice: ‘‘Why 
bother? You'll be engaged pretty soon.” 

Phyllis hardly knew what she had expected him to say, 
but these words made the situation appear almost more 
definite than she wanted. She reflected that she had been 
playing with the idea of marrying him in order to figure out 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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THE SIGHT OF THIS MAN IN HIS HOLIDAY SUIT WAKED IN HER AN INTENSE DESIRE TO BE OFF AND AWAY—FAR AWAY 

















XXVITI 


ryene|l. WAS in July that Hugo Denni- 
Ygii stone and Milligan arrived at the 
RG) station of St. Moritz by an after- 
Bx?a4| noon train, and were driven in a 
WRwwes|| Special carriage along the lake of 
rf@m4| Silvaplana to the village of Sils- 
Sy a3| Maria, where they put up at the 
£) Hotel Alpenrose, the last house in 
the village on the edge of the vast open space, like 
an unfenced green lawn, which lies between the two 
lakes, of Silvaplana and Sils. Marfield, Hugo’s 
man, had been sent by his master to England for 
his annual holiday. Peter Kharkoff had gone to Geneva. 

Milligan couldn’t fully understand ‘Mr. Hugo,” as he 
now always called his employer. Once he had thought he un- 
derstood Mr. Hugo pretty well. But now he didn’t know 
what to make ofhim. Mr. Kharkoff! Milligan considered 
the Jew. Mr. Kharkoff was very soon coming to Sils-Maria, 
and Mr. Hugo had taken a sudden fancy to go there, know- 
ing that he would have Mr. Kharkoff’s company there. 

Milligan was deeply interested in everything that had to 
do with bodily health and hygienic conditions. A new cli- 
mate was fascinating study to him. And the climate of the 
Upper Engadine seemed to him the most marked, the most 
individual that he had ever been in. 

“I’ve never struck anything quite like this before, sir,” he 
remarked to Mr. Hugo. “It seems somehow to take you 
right out of yourself. It’s a kind of getting-away-from-every- 
thing sort of feeling, even getting away from yourself.” 

“T know,” said Hugo in his strong, gritty voice. 

He was silent for a minute after he had said that. Milligan 
thought his voice had sounded quite solemn and somehow 
impressive in the brief remark. 

“We have got away from things down below,” Hugo 
added presently. 

“That’s true, sir. They say you have to get acclimatized 
up here, and that it takes time, in some cases as long as a 
month or six weeks. It’s the height up, of course.” 

“Yes. We have got to get accustomed to it.” 











GAIN Milligan noticed a curiously impressive tone in the 
very masculine voice, which somehow came rather star- 
tlingly from the supine frame. Milligan had wheeled the 
crippled man’s couch far out into the midst of the plain. 
They were alone on the roof of the world. 
Hugo’s eyes turned to the lake, and he saw a lift of steel 
color in the water, rising in the wake of a motorboat head- 
ing for the Maloja and traveling fast. 


C fhe Unearthly 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


Illustrated by Pruett Carter 


““D’you remember that boat we used to see on the Gulf of 
Saint Tropez, Milligan?”’ 

“To be sure I do, sir—the one Miss Lowrie was so fond of.” 

“‘Was she? It wouldn’t do here.” 

“No? Why not, sir?” 

“It belongs to the South, to the sea, to the world we’ve got 
away from. You’re right. One does feel tremendously dif- 
ferent up here.” 


E AREN’T fully acclimatized yet, sir. That’s how it 
is. And I shouldn’t wonder if, when we go down again, 
we feel half stifled at first in the climate down below.” 

“When we go down?” said Hugo, with what Milligan 
thought of as a curious vagueness. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Hugo looked again toward the lake and the far-off moun- 
tains. The motorboat had disappeared. “I can imagine 
people coming up here to me. But somehow I can’t think of 
going down to them, Milligan.’”’ He sighed deeply and it 
was a long-drawn sigh, whether of vague melancholy or of 
contentment or perhaps of longing Milligan couldn’t tell. 

In spite of those last words, he let the head of the couch 
gently down to the grass, and turned it round toward the 
village. As they drew near to the village, he said: “‘When 
will Mr. Kharkoff be coming, sir, do you think?” 

“The beginning of August, I believe. He’s taken two 
rooms in a chalet, somewhere above the village. He was 
there last year. I wish I knew where it is.” 

“We might go up to the village tomorrow and find out.” 

“T don’t know the name.” 

“T can easily ask, sir.” 

And on the morrow. which chanced to be a Sunday, early 
in the afternoon, Milligan pushed Hugo’s couch through a 
narrow lane, between some rather tall houses, toward the 
stream and the steep road, mounting up to the Waldhaus. 

“Where are we going?”’ asked Hugo. 


“I’ve found out where Mr. Kharkoff stays when 
we come here, sir. I thought you might like to see it.” 
“But it’s somewhere on the top of the hill. You 
can’t take me up there.” 
“TI don’t need to, sir. Not but what I could easy 
enough. We can see the house from below.” 
“That’s good. I should like to have a look at it.” 
Milligan wheeled the couch by a garden with 
bushes, emerged into an open space, crossed it, and 
gained the farther side of the village at the foot of the 
steep road up to the Waldhaus and close to the edge 
of the fast-running clouded stream, which fills Sils- 
Maria with music. Here Milligan stopped. “There it is, sir. 
See? Right up there on the edge of the precipice.” 

Hugo stared up. 

Far above them, on a height covered thickly with fir trees, 
with a sheer drop of gray rock beneath it, stood a wooden 
chalet of the type one sees almost everywhere in Switzerland. 
A glimpse of the village could doubtless be seen from the 
chalet, which was nevertheless totally removed from the 
small hubbub of life at the foot of the Waldhaus height. But 
his gaze was held by a ridge of deep green, by'a great cloud 
of dark trees in the near distance, beyond and facing the 
chalet, and set apparently right against the snow fields of a 
mountain which closed in the view. It was as if the massed 
phalanx of trees were pressed against the still white breast 
of the snow. And the snow was not light, a mere powder 
recently fallen, but deep and flawless, a snow that never 
melted, that perhaps had never been trodden. 

“That’s his place!”” Hugo muttered. ‘‘That’s the place 
for him, right enough.” 


XXVIII 


FTER the evening spent at the Black Cat, Imogen re- 

solved to have nothing more to do with Berazov. On 

the following morning, before the coming of her parents, 

she sent a note to Berazov telling him, without any explana- 

tion, that she did not wish to meet him again. She asked him 
not to reply to the note. 

He did not reply. That surprised her. She had not, per- 
haps, expected this obedience. A strange cold seemed to 
gather about her. It was not dissipated by the arrival of her 
mother and father. 

Her mother was vague and muddled as usual. But Lord 
Lowrie looked well, clear and, Imogen fancied, unusually 
observant. After his wife had gone up to her room, he took 
Imogen into his special room to “give her the news.’’ He 
began by describing the life at the villa since she had left 
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it, while she listened, feigning a light interest combined with 
an equally light indifference. 

“‘And what have you been doing?” he said, after a few 
sentences. 

Imogen was not prepared for the question. She had ex- 
pected more information from him. “I?”’ she said. 

“Yes. Had a good time?” asked her father. 

It seemed to her that there was a great curiosity at the 
back of his casual words. “‘No,” she said. 

“How was that? Didn’t your innumerable friends rally 
round you?” 


“TNNUMERABLE friends! Oh, yes, they did. I’ve been 
trying to pick up the threads. But for the present at any 
rate I feel I’m through with old London.” She looked steadily 
at her father. ‘‘ Hugo seems to be feeling as I do, doesn’t he?”’ 
“Hugo! That’s different. What could he do in London 
now?” 

“He could be with me.” 

“Perhaps he’ll turn up presently.” 

“Presently? When? Do you mean sometime in the 
autumn?” 

“Well, yes. I suppose that’s about it.” 

“Old papa, that will be too late.” 

“I don’t quite understand the situation, I confess, Imogen. 
Have you and Hugo decided to break things off?” 

““We haven’t decided together on anything. Hugo doesn’t 
want to come back. That’s how it is. Another influence has 
displaced mine.” 

“Another influence! You mean Peter Kharkoff’s?”’ 

“Of course I do. Don’t you think I can consider myself 
free now?” 

“Tell me—I’ve never quite understood matters—would 
you feel very thankful to be free?”’ 

He was surprised to see tears come into his daughter’s 
eyes. “I don’t know,” she said. “But just now I feel most 
awfully left. I suppose I was fonder of old Hugo than I knew 
I was. When I said I 
would marry him, I did 
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“I want poor Hugo to be happy.” 

“Then don’t worry. Just leave things alone. He’s safer 
than he’s been since his accident. If he goes to Switzerland, 
be sure it’s the best thing he could do.”” He saw questions in 
her eyes. “‘No, I can’t answer you. What—how much can 
we understand? But sometimes, if only we have enough 
confidence to rest on the wave, not to struggle, it will carry 
us in to the shore.” 

“So you want me to do nothing, just to let Hugo slip 
away from me without a word, without explanation?” 

“‘T should do nothing.” 

“And what am I? Engaged to him still, or not?”’ 

‘Just leave it. That’s my advice.” 

“And what am I going to do? How am I going to spend 
my time?” 

““You never seem to have any difficulty in deciding what 
to do.” 

““You’re speaking of my life as it was,” she said desper- 
ately. And then she went out of the room. 

When she was alone, she was more conscious than ever 
before of the absorbing influence of the Unearthly, and she 
had a strange sense as of a Power taking quiet but inexorable 
possession of those who came within its radius. She could 
not decide what todo. Meanwhile she drifted on, remaining 
in London. 


HE had stopped writing to Hugo. Presently he wrote to 

her, a short letter from Switzerland. When she saw the 
address, Hotel Alpenrose, Sils-Maria, Engadine, a thrill 
went through her, and she had a great longing to be there. 
She ached to be away, near the snows, high up where the fir 
trees climb among the rocks, and waterfalls, like white 
tresses, hang down the mountainsides. 

In his letter Hugo made no mention of Peter Kharkoff. 
He wrote briefly of his quiet life with Milligan, and sent her 
affectionate messages. Pondering over the letter she gained 
the conviction that Hugo didn’t wish for her in Switzerland, 
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but that his affection for her was still very deep. Surely he 
was holding it in check. But why? And why did he avoid 
any mention of Peter Kharkoff? Was there a spell upon 
him? She felt mystery in his letter. 

The last days of July slipped away. Imogen had been in- 
vited to a big house party for Goodwood. She refused it. 
The London season was over. She had been asked to stay on 
a yacht for Cowes. She refused that too. Even the Lido, 
with its life in the sea, didn’t tempt her. Yet she had noth- 
ing to do. 


UDDENLY—the day after Bank Holiday—Imogen 
jumped into a cab, drove to Victoria Station, and took 
a ticket for Drearney. She hadn’t sent any message to her 
aunt to say she was coming. She felt sure she would find 
Towser there. But when she arrived at Drearney station, 
just after twelve o’clock, she was surprised to find herself in 
the midst of tremendous bustle. Everywhere flags were fly- 
ing. Chars-a-bancs full of trippers were crowding into the 
town. A band was playing on the Dane. Excursion trains 
were letting loose people from the nearest seaside towns. 
Flies innumerable were gathering up eager parties and driv- 
ing away in clouds of white dust. 

“What on earth’s going on?”’ Imogen asked a porter. 

“It’s Drearney week, ma’am. Didn’t you know it?” 

Drearney cricket week! Imogen’s spirits fell. Why hadn’t 
she remembered that the first week of August was always 
kept by Drearney as a high sporting and theatrical festival? 
Her aunt always entertained for the week. 

“Deuce take it!’”’ Imogen muttered. ‘“‘Why didn’t I re- 
member ?”’ 

“Carriage, ma’am?”’ 

She shook her head and walked out into the open space in 
front of the station. What should she do? There wasn’t a 
train back to London till three o’clock. She wouldn’t go to 
Ewendon House. She couldn’t face a lunch party in her 
present mood. Yet she walked toward the town, and pres- 
ently, through a narrow 
alley, came into the High 





feel I was making a sac- 





rifice. What’s the good 
of pretending? In away 
I dreaded marrying him, 
dreaded the life I should 
have with him. But now 
I know that I had always 
relied on him. It had 
never occurred tome that 
he could want to get out 
of it. I’ve had a shock. 
But I shall get over it, old 
papa. You can be sure 
of that.” 

“Then you’re going to 
give Hugo up?” 

“T consider that he’s 
giving me up.” 

After a silence Lord 
Lowrie said slowly: 
“What does Peter Khar- 
koff count for in all this?”’ 

“What do you mean 
exactly by that?” 

“You spoke of his in- 
fluence with Hugo having 
swallowed up yours.” 

“Isn’tit pretty obvious 
that it has?” 





aS HEN you asked 

him to come to us, 
was it for Hugo you 
wanted him?” 

“Yes. At least I be- 
lieved so at the time.” 

“Then you thought he 
could do something for 
Hugo?” 

Wea’ 

“T’m wondering what. 
I'm wondering whether, 
perhaps, he hasn’t done 
it, or whether he isn’t in 
process of doing it.” 

Imogen looked at her 
father, but said nothing. 

“Instead of kicking 
against the pricks 
wouldn’t it be better— 
wiser—to leave it to 
him?” said Lord Lowrie. 
_ “What else am I do- 
ing?” said Imogen. 

_ “Yes—but with trust 
instead of anger. Tell me, 
d’you care enough for 
Hugo to wish for his hap- 
piness before all things?” 











Street. 

Just in front of her, 
across the street, was the 
narrow mouth of Cathe- 
dral Lane, spanned by a 
flutter of flags. The Ca- 
thedral Close lay beyond. 
She hesitated fora mo- 
ment. Then she crossed 
the street quickly, dodg- 
ing the traffic, and made 
her way down the lane 
toward the old archway 
through which she could 
see a glimpse of the Pre- 
cincts. She had made up 
her mind what she was 
going todo. She was go- 
ing to the organist’s 
house to find out whether 
he had started on his 
holiday, whether he had 
already departed to 
Switzerland. 


HEN she got to his 

gate she looked 
quickly at the small, 
dark-brown house, and 
saw that the blinds were 
up and the windows were 
open. Her hope grew. 
But perhaps he had let 
for the week. 

She opened the gate 
and walked up the garden 
path, and immediately 
heard an energetic cry: 
“Hallo, Miss Lowrie!” 

At the window of the 
room on the right she saw 
the lean figure, the eager 
eyes, the leaping hair, 
that had amused and in- 
terested her, and immedi- 
ately she had a great 
feeling of gladness. 

“Coming!’’ Hendy 
cried. 

And then he was at the 
door in knickerbockers, a 
Norfolk jacket, a soft 
collar and dull red tie, 
dressed, she felt certain, 
for a journey. 

“You're going?” she 


A CLOUDED, ALMOST STERN EXPRESSION TRANSFORMED PETER KHARKOFF’S FACE said. 











(Continued on Page 180) 
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Peace and the Pup of War © 


By ALBERT PaysoN TERHUNE 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


HALF MILE of 
A fire-blue water and 
another half mile 
of fields and woods lay 
between The Place and 
the friendly little hill 
village of Hampton. 
Though The Place is in 
the real country, yet a 
car spans the distance 
between it and Hampton 
in five minutes. Thus, 
Gray Dawn’s weirdest 
exploit was made easy for 
him, though its scene was in the village and not at Sunny- 
bank. It began when artist friends of the Mistress and the 
Master rented the Peasley bungalow in Hampton for the 
summer. They were Jack Thrale, his wife, and their six- 
year-old daughter, Sibyl. They had come to the hill country 
partly to paint, but chiefly to build up the fragile body and 
nerves of their little girl. 

Sibyl was recovering slowly—far too slowly—from infan- 
tile paralysis. Once more she could walk, but only with a 
cane. She was a beautiful, pathetic wisp of a child. Under 
the outdoor life of the country, a new color was coming into 
her transparent cheeks, a new vigor into her dragging step. 
She was on the way to full recovery. 

The bungalow rented by the Thrales was pleasant enough 
to the eye of even an artist, all of it except the large and 
peculiarly atrocious bronze dog which adorned the front 
lawn. At sight of this hideous relic of mid-Victorian days, 
Jack Thrale gulped in horror, and demanded that it be car- 
ried down to the cellar, there to be stored out of sight during 
his occupancy of the bungalow. But at once a complication 
set in. Sibyl was enchanted by the metal atrocity. She 
loved it as never had she loved any of her seventeen dolls. 

Eagerly she begged that it be 
allowed to remain where it was. 
Too recently had the little girl 
passed through the Valley of the 
Shadow for her parents to deny 
her anything. The child used to 
pat the bronze dog and talk to it 
and tie violent ribbons around 
its neck and use it as a lawn seat. 
This during such hours as she did 
not spend at The Place. 

When first her parents brought 
her across to, Sunnybank to see 
the Mistress and the Master, she- 
was daft with rapturous excite- 
ment over the collies. They re- 
turned her shy advances, treating 
her with a queer instinctive gen- 
tleness and abstaining from their 
wonted rough play. They seemed 
to understand how frail and weak 
and small she was, and they ac- 
commodated their wild spirits to 
her feebleness. It was Sibyl’s first 
personal contact with dogs, open- 
ing to her a brand-new world of 
happiness. 





ORE than to all the rest of 

the Sunnybank collies, her 
heart went out to Gray Dawn. 
The giant dog constituted himself 
her escort and her willing slave. 
Everywhere he paced close to the 
lame child’s side, gleefully retriev- 
ing sticks at her behest, ‘‘speak- 
ing”’ for bits of food, suffering her 
to plait the longer masses of his 
silvern fur into teasingly uncom- 
fortable tight little braids and to 
cap them with bows of ribbon. 





THE PUPPY’S OVERTURES OF 
FRIENDLINESS WERE MET BY 
A HORNY HAND THAT CLUTCHED 
HIM PAINFULLY AND YANKED 
HIM ABOARD THE CANOE 


It was pretty to note how gently the bumptious big collie 
bore himself toward her, and how zealously he guarded her 
on their halting walks about the grounds. Her helplessness 
appealed mightily to the chivalrous strength of him. Also 
she was his first human playmate near his own age and men- 
tality. 

Next to Gray Dawn, the child was entranced by Glenar- 
von Lassie’s six puppies. For hours she would sit on the rock 
in the center of the puppy yard and stare blissfully at them, 
cuddling one after another in her lap. Gradually she settled 
on a favorite among the six—a rolypoly merle pup, Scotty by 
name, a puppy which, more than all the rest, most resembled 
his sire, Gray Dawn. 

The Mistress had been noting covertly the little girl’s 
marveling interest in the baby collies and her breathless 
affection for them. Asa result, one afternoon, when Sibyl and 
her parents were about to drive back to the bungalow after 
luncheon at The Place, the Mistress lifted the pudgy gray 
puppy and placed him in Sibyl’s lap as she sat in the car. 

““Scotty belongs to you now, dear,” explained the Mis- 
tress, as the child stared, wide-eyed, at the puppy. “Gray 
Dawn has given him to you with his love. He’s Dawn’s 
little son, you know. You'll like to have him for your very 
own, won’t you?” 


IBYL could not speak. Into her pale face seeped a flood 

of vivid red. Her big eyes grew starlike. Her breath 
came in shaky gasps. Then, catching the wriggling puppy 
to her breast, she buried her face in his fluffy fur and 
sobbed hysterically. 

Though Gray Dawn, two months earlier, had resented 
fiercely an effort of a would-be purchaser to carry home this 
same puppy, yet now he stood beside the car, wagging his 
plumed tail and grinning from ear to ear. 

Thus Dawn’s son, Scotty, became a worshiped member of 
the Thrales’ bungalow household. The bronze dog on the 
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lawn was well-nigh neg- 
lected by Sibyl in her 
devotion to her living 
puppy. All day and 
every day Scotty was her 
inseparable chum and 
plaything. Only her par- 
ents’ firm veto kept her 
from carrying him to bed 
with her. Reluctantly 
she consented to let him 
sleep on a soft mat on the 
front porch during the 
hours of darkness, but 
only on condition that 
he be allowed to come 
stumbling upstairs to her room the moment she woke in the 
morning. Henceforth, on her almost daily visits to The 
Place, nothing would do but Scotty must go along with her. 
Which leads to the first act of this story. 

One afternoon Thrale had driven over to see the Mistress 
and the Master about a proposed celebration in the village, 
an outdoor féte to be held as climax to a drive for the Ameri- 
can Legion’s Orphan Fund. While the artist sat on the ve- 
randa talking over the plans which he and the rest of the 
committee were working on, Sibyl called to Gray Dawn and 
bade him come for a walk with Scotty and her. 

The three made their way through the soft afternoon sun- 
light and shade to the rose garden, a rose-bordered vista of 
emerald turf stretching from lawn to lake. The child walked 
faster and better than of old. But she limped slightly, and 
had to lean upon her cane. Gray Dawn, as ever, timed his 
pace to hers, moving majestically along at her side, her free 
arm thrown over his shimmering silver shoulders. Scotty 
saw no need in loitering at so slow a gait. He scampered 
ahead and behind and around, ever discovering some dra- 
matic toad or beetle to bark har- 
rowingly at or some seemingly 
uninteresting hole or bush-shadow 
which might harbor a lurking 
bear or Indian. 








EACHING a spot in the rose 
garden where two interlacing 
flowery bushes formed a natural 
arbor, Sibyl came to a standstill. 
“Gray Dawn,” she said in her 
quaintly grown-up diction, “this 
is the ’chanted cave, in the story 
Daddy read to me. D’you re- 
member it, Dawnie? I told you 
*bout it, as much as twice. I’m 
the Princess and you’re the lion, 
Dawnie. I’llsit hereand you must 
lie down and look noble. Then 
when the Prince comes riding 
along—Scotty will be the Prince— 
he’ll be ever so ’stonished. Lie 
down, Dawnie. I think I hear 
the Prince, right now.”’ 

Apretty picture they made, the 
tiny child and the huge collie, 
there under the swaying red roses, 
but a picture which Scotty failed 
to appreciate. The puppy had 
discovered a small and harmless 
garter snake. The snake fled from 
Scotty’s harrowing onset. The 
baby collie followed in noisy pur- 
suit toward the lake. 

Now, though the snake was 
wholly harmless, the chase was 
watched by a human whom no 
stretch of charity could have 
termed harmless. 

He was Phineas Rance, an un- 
loved and unlovable official of the 
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THE POUNDMASTER DROPPED THE PUPPY AS THOUGH IT WERE A HORNET NEST AND MADE A WILD PLUNGE TO THE REFUGE OF HIS TRUCK 


». 


borough of Hampton. He was the village’s paid dog catcher 
and poundkeeper. The law allowed him one dollar for every. 
stray dog he caught and impounded. These luckless dogs 
were kept in his backyard pound for thirty-six hours. Then, 
if no one claimed them and paid the fine for having allowed 
them to roam unmuzzled, they were put todeath. The pound- 
keeper received another dollar apiece for shooting them. 

The man had no jurisdiction over the dogs of The Place, 
for they were outside the borough limits. Yet today he paused 
as he paddled his battered canoe past the foot of the lawn 
and looked with keen interest at the unsuspecting puppy. 

Rance’s canoe trip was not one of mere pleasure. Expe- 
rience had taught him that stray borough dogs often ran down 
to the water in hot weather to drink or to swim. A man 
equipped with a net, and paddling close inshore, might often 
earn several dollars in a single afternoon by catching such 
wanderers. 


ODAY he had drawn blank in his tour of the lake edge. 

But the sight of the merle puppy revived his hopes. It 
was Rance’s self-constituted business to know everything 
knowable about the borough dogs. Thus, a week agone he 
had learned that this puppy belonged to the artist-feller who 
lived in the Peasley bungalow on Paterson lane, the bunga- 
low with the grand bronze dog on its front lawn. 

Well, then, the pup had no business on this other side of 
the lake. What easier—since nobody was in sight—than to 
net the youngster and, if necessary, to report that Scotty 
had been wandering at large, unmuzzled, on the borough 
side of the lake? The pup was helping Rance by trotting 
straight toward him. A sweep of the paddle grounded the 
canoe’s prow on the gravel of the beach below the rose gar- 
den. Rance gathered up his net and chirped wheedlingly. 

\t the same time the garter snake resorted to unsports- 
manly tactics by diving into a hole under a larch tree. That 
ended the exciting chase. Scotty looked disappointedly 
arcund him. There only a few yards away was a man chirp- 
ing to him. Wagging his tail he frisked down to the water- 
edge and toward the waiting Phineas Rance. 

The puppy’s overtures of friendliness were met by a horny 
hand that clutched him painfully amidships and yanked him 
aboard the canoe. The indignant Scotty let out a yelp. 

Scrambling to her feet at the sound, Sibyl was in time to 
see her treasured chum stuffed into a bag by a lanky man 
who had stepped ashore from a canoe. She cried out in fear. 
Instinctively she turned to big Dawn for aid in recovering 
her stolen playmate. 
Dawn was no longer at 
her side. 

The soft grounding of 
the canoe on the gravel 
had not reached Sibyl’s 
ears, but it was sharply 
audible to the trained 








watchdog who long ago had learned to associate such noises 
with trespassing. Hackles abristle, Gray Dawn ran toward 
the lake. His first stride brought him in sight of Rance and 
the captured Scotty and brought to his ears the frightened 
cry of his little gray son. 

Without a sound and at whirlwind speed he flashed to the 
rescue. Trespass was bad enough. But the seizing and hurt- 
ing of the puppy served to change his professional ire to red 
fury. As Phineas Rance stepped aboard his canoe the fierce 
drive of padded feet on grass behind him made him turn. 

Rance flung the bag out into the lake, where he could re- 
trieve it later, thrust his canoe after it, and made a flying 
leap aboard. Fast as he was, he was not quite fast enough. 

Dawn’s leap fell short of the man’s shoulders. His snap- 
ping jaws missed the fast-receding neck. But his head 
smote Rance in the middle of the back, throwing the man off 
balance and upsetting him and the canoe. It would have 
been a simple thing, there in the shallows, for Dawn to 
finish his bloody work of vengeance on the floundering and 
water-blinded poundkeeper. No human was near to call 
him off. 

But even as he drove for the struggling man came 
afresh, if muffled, the puppy’s frantic yelp. Dawn wheeled 
from the scarce-begun attack and plunged into the water 
toward the bit of animated sacking which was beginning to 
settle beneath the surface. 

He seized it gently and bore it shoreward. On the bank he 
deposited the dripping and soggy and squirming bag, just as 
Sibyl came limping up to receive her rescued pet. 

As he laid down the bag, Dawn wheeled to complete his 
work of punishment. He had done his duty in saving his 
pup. It remained to settle with the thief. But Rance had 
not dreamed away the handful of seconds which had been 
needed for Scotty’s deliverance. Scarce had he struggled to 
his feet in the waist-deep water when he was atop his over- 
set canoe and grabbing the paddle which floated near by. 

With awkwardly vehement strokes he was paddling the 
upset craft as far and as fast from the bank as he could. By 
the time Dawn had leisure to attend to him, Rance was 
thirty feet from shore. He knew his own peril was ended. 


A surge of crazy anger shook him. He shook his paddle at 
the distant and snarling Dawn. ‘‘ You mangy cur!”’ he sput- 
tered. ‘“‘I’ll get you for this, if it takes me a year.” 

The three talkers on the Sunnybank porch were inter- 
rupted by the sound of loud weeping. They sprang up, to 
find the three wanderers bearing down on them. Sibyl led 
the way, sobbing aloud and clasping to her thin chest a wet 
and frightened puppy. 

Tremblingly, Sibyl blurted out her story. 

“I know the man,” said the Master gruffly, as his wife 
gathered Sibyl into her arms and soothed her to calmness 
again. ‘At least, I know him by sight and by reputation— 
or rather, by lack of reputation. His name is Rance— 
Phineas Rance. He’s the borough dog catchér. Better keep 
a sharp eye on Scotty, and don’t let him stray out of your 
yard without a leash. He won’t be the first or the twentieth 
harmless dog that Rance has spirited away.” 

“Will he hurt Scotty ?”’ spoke up Sibyl from the Mistress’s 
lap. 

“No, dear,’”’ soothed the Mistress, ‘‘nobody’s going to hurt 
Scotty. Don’t worry.” 


S THE child’s face was still clouded with apprehension, 
the Mistress went on to divert her thoughts from the 
shock she had gone through: “I’m going to tell you a secret. 
There is going to be a wonderful entertainment over on the 
Square right close to your house next week.” 

“Ts there?” asked Sibyl, in no way interested. 

“Yes,” answered the Mistress, “‘and you are going to be 
init too. That’s what we were talking about just now. There 
will be some beautiful patriotic tableaux, one after the other. 
And the first and loveliest tableau of them all will be a 
figure representing Peace. It will be a child, a very, very 
pretty little girl pairited and dressed like a statue. And 
who do you suppose the little girl is, the little girl who is 
to be the statue of Peace? It is Miss Sibyl Thrale.” 

‘‘Me?” gasped Sibyl, thrilled into momentary forgetfulness 
of her terror. “Can I have Scotty in the tableau with me? 
He’d make a lovely tableau, Scotty would. He would ——”’ 

“He would!” sardonically agreed Jack Thrale. “I can’t 
imagine anything more sweetly allegorical than a fat and 
fleasome collie pup in a tableau depicting National Peace.” 

“If Scotty can’t be in it,’’ pleaded Sibyl, gathering that 
her request was vetoed, ‘‘then I want Dawnie. Can’t he 
please ——”’ 

“Even better!’’ laughed the Master. ‘‘In all his approxi- 
mately blameless life, Gray Dawn has never been called on 
to play any sort of réle in any sort of venture that he didn’t 
cause more wholesale disaster than two earthquakes and 
a tidal wave.” 

*“Wait!’’ exclaimed Thrale. ‘I have an idea. Sibyl is 
right. The Peace tableau can be made to look really like 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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I'll just toddle out now 
And do April Foolishness.” 


She descended behind 
A large work historical; 
Her mother went on, 
Serenely rhetorical. 


Arriving at Kewpieville, 
Matters were worse there, 
Uncle Hob at a lecture 
On subjects diverse there. 


more | 


Poor Katy O’Kewp 

Was getting quite sobby. 
Said Scootles, “Let's try 

April Fooling old Hobby. 


“Come, quick with a turnip, 
And put a wreath on it 
Like the one little Katy 
Wears for a bonnet. 


“There, stuck on a stick, 
Behind, by the table! 
Now, let Hobby go on 
As long as he’s able!” 


They carried off Katy 
Quite syruptitiously, 
Who proceeded to do 
April Fooling deliciously. 


Meanwhile, Uncle Hob lectured 
That turnip and stick, dears. 

It was midnight before 

He noticed the trick, dears. 
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The Smith Family Robinson 


mee] UR friends and neighbors, Bill and 
>| Emma Hastings, came over tospend 

the evening not long ago. From the 
EN Rese, é time they got seated, Mary and I 
memsSPs| could see that they had something 
important on their minds. Naturally, both 
Mary and I were curious; first, because the 
Hastings are old pals of ours, and even more 
because our two families have so many domes- 
tic problems in common. They have a boy 
and a girl the same age as our Katherine and 
Paul. About half-past nine Mrs. Hastings 
began quietly: “‘What do you folks do, Mary, 
about the awful stuff our high-school boys 
and girls are reading?” 

It was our turn to be surprised, and we 
were. “I don’t know exactly what you 
mean, Emma,” answered Mary truthfully. 

“Do you mean to say that Kathy and Paul 
aren’t devouring these ghastly stories that 
the news stands are flooded with? Didn’t 
you ever notice the windows of the novelty 
store down near the high school? The place 
is stacked with magazines and books of the 
kind I mean—stuff that just stops short of 
being so vile that the stores would be arrested 
for selling it.” 

“Why,” said Mary, “I don’t think Kathy 
or Paul are reading any of this silly stuff. At 
least, I haven’t seen them or heard anything 
about it.” 

Every family has its pride; and it doesn’t intend to let 
some other family assume any lordly superiority over itself. 
The Hastings family came over to discuss certain problems. 
If we were going to declare that we had no such problems, 
and thus set our children up as young paragons, then the 
Hastingses had nothing further to say. But they could do a 
heap of thinking; and I'll bet that when Bill and Emma got 
home they told each other: “‘The cheek of those Smiths! 
Trying to make us think they don’t know what their children 
are reading! No use trying to be honest with such people.” 

And yet Mary and I were absolutely innocent of any such 
position. 









FEW nights later, when I got home from the office, Mary 

met me witha long face. ‘‘ John,’’ she said, even before I 
got my coat off, ‘we spoke too soon the other night when the 
Hastingses were here. I was tidying up the closet in Kathy’s 
room this morning, and—well, I’ll show you what I found, 
later. I didn’t dream Kathy was buying those magazines. 
We'll have to do something about it. I sat right down and 
read half a dozen of the stories, and they’re just too foul for 
anything. Well, then I thought about Paul. So I went into 
his room. I found only one magazine, but there were two or 
three books—he borrowed them, because they had the owner’s 
names written in them—that he thought were bad enough 
so that he hid them under some army blankets. And the 
funny part of it is, John, that when I went to the public 
library this afternoon I found that two of the books Paul had 
hid away were in the library for general circulation.” 

I couldn’t help laughing. The joke was on Paul. The poor 
boy had been buncoed. Some high-school friend had lent 
him the books on the whisper that they were “‘hot stuff ’’— 
whereas he might have respectably got them at the town 
library and saved himself all this secrecy. Still, they 
wouldn’t have seemed nearly as naughty. 
A little later I looked at the books jn 
question. They weren’t important—just 
stupid, silly trash, dished up for adolescent 
minds and thin-wits of all ages, such as 
“our best reviewers” and the smart-Aleck 
Greenwich villagers hail with loud shouts 
as being modern and unshackled. Except 
for their skimming the border line of crim- 
inal obscenity, they wouldn’t detain a 
healthy young man or woman seventeen 
seconds. 

The trick is a cheap one. If I had any 
gift at writing I could do it myself. You 
take some subject which is considered too 
indelicate for general conversation among 
decent people and spin a web of fancy 
words around it. The words don’t need to 
mean much of anything; they merely need 
to be put together with a smug air of know- 
ingness. Mention some disease which is 
usually reserved as a topic for medical 
clinics. Drag in some character with a 
Palsied brain, which leads him or her to 
unnatural appetites and acts. But never 


Even the rug peddlers from 

the Near East are going in for 

it, as soon as they learn to 
write English. 
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I sneaked it home and reveled in it. The 
more I read it the more convinced I became 
that this book was a treasure. It was adver- 
tised as a true picture of the “underworld,” 
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Being the Log Book of an Average 


eAmerivcan tome 
Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


forget to tincture the whole performance with a kind of hang- 
dog virtuousness, as though to say: “I’m telling you about 
these horrible people because I’m an artist, and I must ex- 
press myself, but there’s a lesson in this, and if the police 
get me, I can say that I’ma sort of uplifter.”” In other words, 
you get together a mixture about equally divided between 
nonsense, hypocrisy and just plain dirt. I say the trick is an 
easy one, and no wonder more hucksters are going into it 
every year. Even the rug peddlers from the Near East are 
going in for it, as soon as they learn to write English. 

But to get back to Kathy and Paul. That night, after 
the children had gone to bed, Mary pulled out the evi- 
dence and we went over it together. Hang it, you don’t 
know whether to laugh or cry in these matters. Poor 
Kathy! If she only knew that these “confessions” are 
written almost invariably by men and women who have 
never experienced one single honest-to-goodness explosion of 
passion in their lives. 


- ELL, what are we going to do about it?”’ asked Mary. 
“Give it up,” said I. “Kathy’s all right. This stuff 
won’t ruin her. It’ll waste her time; it'll take up room in 
her head which might be filled with good stuff; it’s a mean 
assault upon her decency, but she’ll overcome it. Sowill Paul.” 
Years ago, when I was a high-school boy, I got my hands 
on a book which I was told was extremely naughty. I 
can’t remember the precise 
name of it. It was something 
like Night Life in New York. 
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Katherine burst into tears and fled upstairs. 


women ”’—all that sort of thing. 

A few years afterward I saw the book in a 
secondhand shop, and picked it up and rum- 
maged through it. For the first time I ob- 
served the title page. It was alleged to be 
written by a gentleman who was a well-known 
preacher for years in New York City. If I had 
known the book was written by a parson, 
o I wouldn’t have read forty lines of it. I wonder 
if the good preacher ever realized the use to 
which his book was mainly put; that it was 
circulated mainly among adolescents as an 
off-color book. I dare say he imagined that 
the book would do a lot of good. I doubt it. 
On the other hand, I don’t suppose it was fatal 
to anybody. 

When I say that Kathy and Paul will 
withstand the assaults of this pornography 
which has been turned loose by the bucketful 
for young minds, I don’t mean to minimize the 
responsibility of the dastards who are respon- 
sible for it. Whenever a word is raised against 
the flood of imbecile nastiness the cry goes up, 
“You are puritans! You want a censor! You 
would emasculate literature and suppress 
‘truth!”” They begin to talk about Voltaire, 
Zola, Laurence Sterne and Rousseau—although my opinion 
is that any one of the above gentlemen would have drowned 
himself if he had found himself condemned to the company 
of such a crew. 

We found that out. Mary and I resolved on a bold scheme. 
I can’t say this early that it was a success. I don’t even 
recommend it. But it seemed to us that the homeopathic 
method was not so bad—kill poison with poison. So I pro- 
posed that the following evening, after the two youngest 
children had gone to bed, but while Kathy and Paul were 
with us, I should read aloud one of the stories from the maga- 
zines found in Katherine’s room. The idea shocked Mary at 
first. But finally she said, ‘Well, John, if you can stand it, 
I can.” 





HAD to choose pretty carefully, I can tell you. Some of 

the stories were such as I’d be shot dead before I’d read in 
company. Finally I chose one that was fairly mild and sur- 
prisingly mushy and idiotic. I guess, at that, my face must 
have been as red as fire. 

“‘Here’s a story, folks, I’ve just been reading! You might 
be interested in it.’”” That was the way I started. Kathy 
and Paul were studying, but they looked up in great expec- 
tation, glad to have an excuse to desert their algebra and 
Latin. But I hadn’t stumbled very far into The Confessions 
of a Perfect Thirty-six before Paul cried out, in absolute seri- 
ousness, ‘‘ Aw, say, dad, I think that’s rotten stuff to read 
right before mother and Kathy!” 

Paul was absolutely on the level. He was shocked. I 
don’t think I ever loved the boy so much as I did that min- 
ute. There is something of the cavalier in every healthy 
young chap. Paul might have read Nights 
| of Flame himself, but he didn’t want his 
womenfolk to. 

“You needn’t worry about Kathy, 
Paul,’ I said. “‘Kathy’s already. read the 
story. Mother found it, with some other 
junk, in her room.” 

Of course Katherine burst into tears 
and fled upstairs. Paul said simply: ‘‘Gee 
whizz—I get you!” 

That ended the reading. The subject 
didn’t come up till a few days afterward, 
when we had a real talk, the four of us, 
about shoddy writing. I confess I don’t 
know what the ultimate effect will be. 
But we all agreed on one point—that the 
literary value of such tommyrot was some- 
thing less than that of a deceased fish, and, 
viewed sheerly as amusement, it was a good 
deal like sailing make-believe mud scows 
in smelly dishwater. We exacted no prom- 
ises whatever from our pair of adolescents. 
Such promises are of doubtful value. 
Mary and I think that the way to keep 
cheap stuff out of our young heads is to 
keep the heads full of good, lively, robust 
ideas. We are going to make a stronger 
effort to do that thing. JOHN SMITH. 
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IF YOU’RE SEEN 
MEANS YOU’RE TO GO TO JAIL 


IN TOWN AGAIN THIS MARK 





aga | Y THESE signs the westward-faring motor 
4! camper from the Atlantic Seaboard may 
Sea; mark his progress: You are nearing the 
West when red-headed woodpeckers along 
1 the highway become almost as plentiful as 

e| telephone poles; when the voices of the 
é£3%| meadow larks change from soprano to con- 
=<} tralto, and when the first gopher attempts 
suicide beneath your front tires. You are on its verge when 
you get your first silver dollar in change; when towns be- 
gin to display wooden triumphal arches at the head of their 
main streets—white painted arches blazoned with statistics 
of local wealth and population—and when dust such 
as no Easterner knows lies thick upon you. 

And when you see your first dead jack rabbit, 
spread out like a rumpled little fur rug upon the road; 
when half the cars that pass you bear California 
licenses; when the automobile tramp becomes a prob- 
lem and the voice of the road liar is heard in the land, 
then you may surely know that you have left the East 
behind you. 

A road liar is almost any motor camper who possesses 
the normal human amount of egotism, plus the aver- 
age automobile tourist’s yearning to be considered a 
hard-bitten adventurer. Hence every road over which 
he has traveled becomes in retrospect an ordeal through 
which he brought his party safely only by the exercise 
of abilities such as few men own. By the time he has 
made camp at night the difficulties of the day swell into 
tasks before which Hercules would have quailed. He 
recounts them to an awed audience in the hope of 
sending them to bed terrified. The more experienced 
motor campers pay little heed to him. They know 
through trial that his statements can be discounted 75 per 
cent. In each camp from Iowa to Oregon, the Commodore, 
the Supercargo and the Engineer, crew of Issachar the fliv- 
ver, outward bound from New York to San Francisco, 
listened to road liars and never found their predictions ful- 
filled. 

It was at Lyons, Iowa, that we met our first road liars and 
our first automobile tramps. In the camp presided over by 
Little Ella, into whose five feet of stature Nature has com- 
pressed the energy of five six-foot men and the eloquence of 
ten, motor campers arriving from the West alighted stiffly 
from mud-splashed machines and lifted up their voices in 
catastrophic prediction. 














The New Type of Weary Willie 


HE roads ahead, we were told, were terrible. With the 

Commodore in the audience, it was impossible for gentle- 
men to say how completely terrible they were. Their de- 
scription was beyond the power of the unprofane English 
adjective. We were counseled to go south through Missouri 
or north through Minnesota rather than risk life, limb and 
Issachar upon Iowa’s highways. 

Far into the night the voyagers sang their jeremiads. The 
Supercargo slept the peaceful slumbers of six and a half, but 
his parents sat up to hear and later lay down to dream of 
calamity. We never thought of questioning the veracity of 
the reports. Their authors were veterans of the trail. One 
had only to look at the windshields of their cars to realize 
that. Except in the most unenlightened corners of the East, 
the felt auto pennant is obsolete. It has been supplanted on 
the transcontinental highways by the three-color paster, 
which may be glued to the lower half of the windshield. Be- 
yond the Missouri almost every car bears from one to 
twenty of these, strung across its bosom like a prime min- 
ister’s in his more formal and profusely illustrated moments. 

While the calamity chorus was at its height a battered 
car rattled into camp. It bore a jumble of equipment, a 
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baby who cried, a tired woman who might cry at any mo- 
ment, and two unshaven men. 

““You’re welcome,”’ chanted Little Ella, according to rote. 
‘Park right here, friends. Everything’s free.” 

Later she rejoined the group in the community house. 

“Those folks,’ she related, ‘are in hard luck. They’re 
heading for Ohio and they’ve run out of money. They’ve 
got no food and they’re out of gas, poor things. I’m going to 
see they get both.” 

Easterners murmured sympathy, but the voyagers out of 
the West sniffed. 

“Motor hobos, most likely,” one of them asserted. ‘‘Darn 
"em; they’re everywhere.” 

Later we learned the truth of that assertion. In Western 
America the motor hobo is literally everywhere. He fills the 
free camps with his numbers and his hard-luck stories. He is 
found stalled by the roadside, begging enough gas to get 
him to the next town. He drifts back and forth through the 
Western States, and in California he swarms like a plague. 

Neighboring commonwealths blame California for his 
existence. Overadvertising, they insist, brought the motor 
hobo into being. California, they 
charge, overadvertised, and the 
auto tramp is her own fault. 
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WERE TERRIBLE 


The advertisements have not been false, only misleading. 
Life in California is sweet and joyous—if the motor emigrant 
has enough money with him to set himself up in business. 
There are opportunities in the Golden State, but a man must 
have money to grasp most of them. Jobs, everyday jobs, 
are few and poorly paid. Mexicans, Japanese and other 
laborers from the Far East keep wages down. 

The automobile emigrant of the present day reaches Cali- 
fornia, establishes himself temporarily in an auto camp, and 
is disconcerted to find jobs scarce and remuneration small. 
He lingers until his funds are low and then, in desperation, 
starts back East. Sometimes he returns, disillusioned, to his 
home town. Frequently he halts along the road to pick up 
an odd job and replenish his failing store of cash and finds 
that he can beg or earn enough to live by drifting from auto 
camp to auto camp. Gradually the virus of the vagabond- 
ing, nomadic life infects him. He becomes a motor hobo, a 
full-fledged auto tramp, who may at times descend to mendi- 
cancy or even theft and rarely rises above anything but a 
temporary job. From town to town, up and down the Coast 
he wanders, a new type of Weary Willie, who drives an 
asthmatic car and expects the open-handed West to aid 
him if he runs out of gasoline or food. 

And the open-handed West does 
just that, wherefore the motor hobo’s 
tribe increases in the land. Charity 
organizations have set aside special 
funds for his relief. These cash pay- 
ments broke the morale of the auto 
tramp still further. He accepted them 
with husky expressions of gratitude, 
bought food and what clothing his 
family absolutely needed therewith, 
and remained exactly where he was 
when payment was.made. 

“Of course,” the proprietor of an 
Oregon motor camp said, “‘the sensible 
thing to do, you’d think, would be to 
make these fellers sell their cars and 
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buy tickets home. But most of their cars 
wouldn’t bring enough for an interurban 
trolley ride, and after it had been sold, 
you’d have the hobo and his family on 
your hands permanently.” 

Cash donations by various municipali- 
ties failed to speed the unwelcome guest. 
Accordingly relief organizations adopted 
another scheme. They issued gasoline 
tickets and oil tickets, which would be 
honored at any filling station, dealt these 
pasteboards out to the wanderers and 
wished them a firm and urgent farewell. 
The motor tramp accepted the tickets, 
filled his car with gas and oil, made a pleasure excursion into 
the country and returned to pitch his tattered tent in the 
camp from which he had started and wait for the kind lady 
or gentleman to come around again with fuel tickets for 
another trip. 

Long-suffering charity then took firmer measures. The 
person who dealt out gas and oil tickets appeared amid 
the motor hobos with a pail of red paint. He presented the 
pasteboard guaranties of transportation to the flivver tramps 
and:at the same time splashed large red identification marks 
upon their cars. 

“Now get out,” the hoboes were told, “‘and stay out. If 
you’re seen in town again this mark means you’re to go to 
jail. On your way!” 


cA Nice Old Lady, But a-Motor Hobo 


NLY by such extreme measures can the tide of automo- 

bile tramps be kept on the move. It flows across the 
Pacific slope, sped onward by the urgency of unwilling hosts, 
but it gets nowhere. Westerners are generous and the jail 
threat is largely bluff. You can’t put a whole family into 
jail, and if you do, when they are freed the problem is still 
there. The West has found no way to solve it. At 
most it merely succeeds in keeping the motor tramps 
moving. So they drift, north from the heat in summer, 
south from the cold in winter, and grow in number 
with the years. 

The outwardly pitiful group who camped beside us 
in Lyons took the road the next morning. They may 
have told the truth. They may have gone on to Ohio. 
Our later experience makes us wonder if they simply 
did not penetrate to the limit of Western generosity, 
and then turn about and seek more open-handed climes 
again. 

There is on record in Oregon the case of a woman, 
a nice, gray-haired, helpless-looking old lady of sixty, 
who traveled from Trenton, New Jersey, to Portland, 
Oregon, and never spent a cent for transportation. 

When gasoline and oil ran low she parked her car by 
the highway, wept and confided to those who stopped 
to proffer aid that she was bound for the next town, had 
lost her purse and had run out of gas. Hearts that could 
resist her sob-interspersed story were few. Samaritans gave 
her oil and gas sufficient to carry her to her destination and 
went on. The old lady did not move. She sat there and 
began to weep again at the approach of the next car. To its 
occupants she reconfided her distress and obtained relief. 
Not until tank and crank case were filled did she move on. 
When gasoline ran out she stopped and wept some more. 

If she had a puncture tears inspired someone to stop and 
mend it for her. If engine trouble developed, a passer-by 
fixed it. So she journeyed almost four thousand miles, and 
her expenses for transportation were precisely zero. 

We left Lyons 
with the howls of 
Jack, the camp dog, 
aise bidding us lugubri- 
/\ \, ous farewell. Jack 
had one black eye 
.® and a lachrymosely 
hospitable disposi- 
tion. The departure 
of a car from the 
tourist camp was 
the signal for him to 
sit down, wherever 
he might be, and sur- 
render himself to 
spine-shivering wails 
ofsorrow. Thenoise 
of his grief pursued 
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Hark! Ftark! The Dogwoods Bark 
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A PACK HORSE, RUNNING WILD, FURNISHED PROOF OF THE 
DIFFICULTIES THE RUSTLERS WERE HAVING 


C forlorn Liver 


By ZANE GREY 
IMustrated by Frank Hoffman 


eaeesead L WAYS a lover of wild horses, Ben Ide has settled 
es on a ranch at Forlorn River in Northwestern 


ing California Red, a wild stallion which has thus 

eae) far outwitted all pursuers. Because of a quarrel 
with his father, Ben has been practically cast off. There are 
ugly rumors that in these hills, where cattle and horse thiev- 
ing are rife, Ben is himself a thief. But he has loyal support- 
ers in his sister Hettie; Ina Blaine, a childhood sweetheart; 
Nevada, his cowboy partner; and an Indian, Modoc. 

Ben’s father and Ina’s have become wealthy overnight. 
The former is backing the scheme of Less Setter, horse 
dealer, to buy up the Forlorn River homesteads, desolate 
after an unprecedented drought; while Hart Blaine is in- 
volved in business negotiations with a city merchant named 
McAdam. His son, Sewell McAdam, shows an interest in 
Ina, which is encouraged by her father; but the young city 
slicker’s attentions are unwelcome to her. Ben visits his 
home secretly. There he sees Ina. She and Hettie tell him 
of their fathers’ recent activities; and sharing their dislike 
for Setter, who has helped to blacken the reputation of him- 
self and Nevada, he resolves to watch him in the future. 

On hearing that Hart Blaine wants California Red for Ina, 
and has offered a reward for its capture, Ben is more than 
ever determined to clear his name, to make his project pay, 
and to secure the wild horse for the girl he loves. 

Less Setter’s attentiveness to Ina only increases the girl’s 
suspicions about the man; and after she hears of an en- 
counter between Setter and Ben, Ina is convinced that Ben 
is thoroughly honorable and that her father is being driven 
by the evil Setter. 1X 


NA BLAINE’S father left for Klamath Falls the morning 
after the altercation between Ben Ide and Setter and was 
absent four days, during which period Setter did not 
show himself—at least away from the ranch. Marvie tried 
to coax Ina to ride with him over to Forlorn River, and 
never guessed that her calm refusal hid a tumult of tempta- 





tion. Mr. Blaine returned from his trip accompanied by 
Sheriff Strobel, of Hammell. Ina was filled with consternation 
and alarm. Her father proved evasive and stern; perhaps 
something untoward had happened in Klamath or Hammell. 
Ina determined to find out. Sheriff Strobel was a tall, rangy 
man with a big sandy mustache and keen gray eyes. He wore 
a huge black sombrero and did not appear to own a coat. 

Ina took his measure in one intuitive survey; and, watch- 
ing her chance, she contrived to meet him alone in her fath- 
er’s office. ‘‘Mr. Strobel, will you talk to me a little?” 
she asked earnestly, with her most appealing smile. 

“Now, Miss Ina, I’d be de-lighted,” he replied in 
kindly interest and humor. “I’d like to make these 
young buck cowboys jealous.” 

“I’m terribly serious. Your coming here frightens me,” 
she said, gravely looking up into his clear 
gray eyes. “Did my father fetch you here?”’ 

“No. Reckon I come on 
my own invitation,” he re- 
turned. 

“Father told you of that— 
that terrible fight?” she went 
on hurriedly. 

“Yes, but not till we were 
on the way out.” 

“Oh! That relieves me. 
Please tell me why you 
came.” 

“Wal, Miss Ina, the 
ranchers round Hammell, 
your dad an’ Amos Ide in 
particular, want this cattle- 
stealin’ band broke up. I sent deputies roundabout through 
the hills, an’ I’m goin’ on to Silver Meadow. There’s one 
gang of rustlers operatin’ up that way.” 

“Silver Meadow—is that near the Lava Beds?” 

“No. Silver Meadow is straight up Forlorn River forty 
miles, I reckon. The Lava Beds are west of Tule Lake.” 
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His searching eyes inspired Ina with trust. He seemed 
curious, respectful, sympathetic. ‘“‘Mr. Strobel,” she con- 
fided, ‘‘Ben Ide and I were once schoolmate sweethearts. | 
have come home after four years’ absence to find him an out- 
cast. Lying tongues have made him out a—a thief. Ben 
loves wild life—the chasing of horses particularly. But he’s 
honest. I know, Mr. Strobel. I’ve talked with Ben. And 
I’m going to stand by him.” 

“Wal, wal, Miss Ina, ’pears like Ben ain’t so bad off for 
friends,”’ replied Strobel, his penetrating gaze on her. 

Swiftly then Ina told the story of Set- 
ter’s visit to Ben and the fight exactly as o—~ 
she had heard it related by Bill Sneed. i 
Roused as she was, with faculties in- = \ 
tensely keen, she was quick to see a subtle “3 
effect of the narrative upon the sheriff. 7 

“Your dad didn’t tell it that way,’ he 
said quietly. 

“No, I dare say he wouldn’t. But I’ve 
told you word for word,” replied Ina 
forcibly. ‘Get hold of Bill Sneed. Hear it from him. Setter 
will swear Bill is in with Ben. But Bill never saw Ben ‘de 
until the other day. He’s straight. Setter couldn’t cor- 
rupt him.” 


“eé 


AL, now, Miss Ina, I reckon I’m to understand you're 
a secret deputy of mine?” he queried, with a droll, 
shrewd smile. 

Ina’s heart bounded at the significance of his words. “I 
am, if you’ll have me,” she replied in breathless surprise. 

“Wal, we'll shake on that. Reckon I’m proud to have 
you. An’ I’m not underratin’ your value. A smart woman 
beats a man all hollow for figgerin’ things you can’t see. Now 
give me your angle on this Less Setter. Remember, any 
confidences will never pass me.” 

“Very well then. First, I’ll give you my personal angle, 
as you call it,” returned Ina warmly. ‘Less Setter is a bad 
man—morally, I mean. He insulted Hettie Ide once— 
frightened her terribly another time. His advances toward 
me were at first smooth, flattering. Then, when he found he 
made no headway with me, so to speak, he changed his 


tactics. Briefly he made violent love to me—waylaid me on 
all possible occasions. It wasn’t safe for me to go anywhere 
alone.” : 


“Miss Ina!”’ exclaimed the sheriff incredulously. 
mean—he would have laid hold of you?”’ 

“My dear Mr. Strobel,’”’ replied Ina, almost impatiently, 
“I’m telling you as plainly as I know how. He did lay hold 
of me, more than once. But I’m strong and—well, I got 
away from him. Now as to what I think,’”’ she hurried 
on, “‘you must take that for what it’s worth. Dad’s sudden 
rise from hard times has gone to his head. Dad knows 
farming, and that’s all. He’s simple, trusting, enthusiastic 
as a boy. Setter has gotten around him. They’re in all 
kinds of deals. Dad has furnished money, paper, collateral, 
and Setter has furnished the brains—no doubt to his own 
profit. It wouldn’t surprise me in the least if Setter has dad 
involved in really crooked deals. Certainly he’s got dad tied 
up. Pretty soon he’s going to try to make dad force me to 
marry him.” 


“You 


“cc 


AL, I’m sure thankin’ you, Miss Ina,” said Strobel. 
“You’ve given me a different angle to work on. You're 
a smart girl. Reckon I’d rather be in Ben’s boots right now 
than in your dad’s. Even before I had this talk with you, 
I’d have had to ketch Ben Ide stealin’ cattle before I’d ar- 
rest him. An’ here’s why, Miss Ina,” he concluded, smiling 
down on her. “I’ve known Ben Ide since he was a kid. 
He’s no more a cattle an’ hoss thief than I am.” 

That was too much for Ina’s dignity and re- 
serve. Suddenly she reached up and warmly 
kissed his brown cheek. 

“There, Mr. Strobel; that’s not from 
your deputy, but from your friend— 
forever,’’ she said, with a gayety full of 
depth, and then she fled out of the office. 

Next day 
Sheriff Strobel 
\ rode away 
sy seelieieen down the lake 
—— trail toward 
tt Forlorn River. 
No doubt he 
intended to 
visit Ben Ide on his way south. At first the idea pleased 
Ina, then it frightened her. Surely Strobel would betray 
her tremendous interest in Ben and his fortunes. Big- 
hearted, simple man, he might take for granted that Ben 
knew she loved him! Most assuredly she had betrayed that 
love to Strobel. She didn’t mind his knowing. But Ben! 
Ina suffered an incomprehensible attack of fright, dread, 
wonder, shame and glory, all inextricably mixed together. 

At suppertime Marvie brought news that ordinarily w ould 
have been sufficient to make her happy. “Setter drove off 
fer Klamath,” announced Marvie, with fine satisfaction. 
“‘Heerd him say he’d be gone a week on business. But Bill 
Sneed said Setter was goin’ to a dentist to have the teeth 
put back that Ben Ide knocked out.” 
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Marvie had other news which he reserved for 
Ina’s private ear when after supper she lay in her 
hammock watching the sunset. Some of the cow- 
boys had been at Forlorn River that day. Ben 
Ide had come home again. He had a pasture full 
cf the finest wild horses ever captured in that 
country. In another few days Ben’s partner and 
the Indian would get back with the last of the 
horses caught at the Lava Beds, and then they 
would make a prolonged stay at the ranch. 

“‘An’ you bet I’m ridin’ over to see Ben, soon 
as dad’s gone!” averred Marvie. ‘‘ You knew, sis, 
didn’t you, about dad’s goin’?”’ 

‘‘No, I didn’t,” replied Ina, sitting up with 
interest. ‘‘When? Where?” 


“FTSOMORROW, the boys said. He’s goin’ with 

the chuck wagon an’ outfit of cowboys to one 
of his ranches near Silver Meadow. So this’ll be 
a good chance for you to ride over to Forlorn 
River with me.” 

“Oh, Marvie!’’ murmured Ina. 
think of it now.” 

“Why, sure you could,” whispered the tempter. 
“Are you afraid of dad an’ Old Pop-eyes?”’ 

“It’s not on their account,”’ said 
Ina. ‘‘No—Marvie, I can’t.” 

‘“‘Aw, you said you would. Ben 
will be tickled stiff. We won’t let 
anybody see us, an’ dad’ll never 
know.” 

“All right; I'll go—some day,” 
she replied, trying to pretend it 
was his persuasion and not her 
longing that prompted the recon- 
sideration. Marvie went whooping and bounding 
away, and she sank back in the hammock, com- 
muning with her traitor heart. But a restless 
mood came upon her. To and fro under the juni- 
pers she walked, until action and reason had re- 
stored a semblance to calm thought. 

“T can’t go to Forlorn River,” she soliloquized. 
“T want to see Ben. But I love him. And per- . 
haps—probably—surely he doesn’t love me. I mustn’t go 
tohim. Still I’ll fight for him, just the same.” 

She realized fully now how this wild country had taken 
hold of her imagination and heart. She felt that she pre- 
ferred strife with the elements, with a hard, lonely wilder- 
ness, to misunderstanding and dependence, to the dislikes 
and hatreds of people. All that was necessary to round out 
her life, make it full and happy and productive, was for Ben 
Ide to come over here and take her back as his wife to that 
little gray cabin facing the west. 

“T can’t go to see Ben all alone an’ tell him nothin’,”’ 
Marvie complained next day. ; 

“Tl have to tell him somethin’ you said. We’re on his 
side of the fence. He knows that. Wasn’t you nice to him 
over at Hettie Ide’s? Do you want to hurt his feelings? 
There’s that fight he had with Setter. We was tickled to 
death. Don’t you want him to know it?” 

“Wait, Marvie!”’ implored Ina, succumbing before this 
bombardment of logic, scorn and loyalty. The boy was 
right. Ben would misunderstand silence. She must senda 
message—something kind and trusting. But what? ‘Give 
Ben my regards,” she began. ‘Tell him I’m glad about the 
great catch of wild horses. Tell him Sheriff Strobel is—no, 
never mind.” 

“Gee, is that all?’’ queried Marvie. ‘Fine lot of guff!” 

“Oh, keep quiet,” she cried wildly, driven to desperation. 
“Tell Ben I was tickled to death when I saw Setter—and 
knew who’d beaten him. There!’’ But the momentum and 
emotion of her words, with the sudden light on Marvie’s face, 
proved her undoing. ‘And tell him—to come over.” 

‘Now you’re talkin,’ sis,’ replied Marvie, radiant. “Ill 
leave for Ben’s as soon as I can fork a horse.” 


“T—I couldn’t 





® TER Marvie had gone, Ina was happy for the first time 

- for days, because pride and vanity had fallen down before 

the truth of her heart. Ben Ide might not come to see her, 
but that did not change the fact of her frank, brave invitation. 
About the middle of the forenoon she was drawn to her 
favorite place of outlook and straightway espied a horseman 
riding up the slope from the 
west side of the lake. Cow 










There was no trail. Ina won- 
dered, grew curious. 
She could not re- 
member ever hav- 
Ing seen either rider 
or horse before. 

He surmounted 
the slope, and then 
rode directly up to 
her, halted, and 
Slipped out of the 
Saddle with singu- 
lar, quick grace. 
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His spurs jingled. Ina thought him the handsomest figure ofa 
rider she had ever seen. Tall, slim, lithe, broad of shoulder, 
dark as an Indian, with black piercing eyes, he could be none 
other than Ben’s friend. Ina recognized him from Hettie’s 
description. 

“‘Mawnin’, Ina Blaine,’’ he drawled in the cool, easy tone 
of a Southerner. He removed his sombrero, revealing long 
raven black hair, and made her a gallant bow. 
“Shore I’m lucky to meet you heah.” 

““Nevada!”’ exclaimed Ina. “‘You’re Ben 
Ide’s cowboy friend.. I know you.” 

“‘Reckon we both called the turn, without 
ever havin’ seen each other. Nothin’ could be 
more natural—Ben’s pard an’ Ben’s girl.” 

““Youcame to see me?’”’ she queried, blushing. 

“Yes.” 

“Did you meet my little brother Marvie? 
He left for Forlorn River this morning.” 

“No. But I didn’t come by the trail.” 

“Did—did Ben send you?” she went on 
rather hurriedly. 


“T SHOULD smile not. Why, lady, Ben 
would murder me if he knew what I was 
aboot this heah day. He shore would.” 

“TIs—is everything all right—at Forlorn 
River?’’ queried Ina haltingly. 

“Fine an’ dandy. Ben an’ meare on the rise.” 

“Did Strobel visit you?” 

“Stayed all night with us, an’ we’d never 
have knowed he was a sheriff.” 

“What did he say?” Ina forced herself to 
ask. 

“Wal,” replied Nevada, with a smile that 
warmed and somehow reassured Ina, “Strobel 
wanted to talk hoss an’ range to us, but all Ben 
wanted to heah aboot was you. An’ all Strobel 
would tell him was how smart an’ pretty you 
were, an’ how nice you treated him. Ben kept sayin’, ‘She 
knew you was comin’ heah an’ didn’t send no word?’ An’ 
then Strobel would say, ‘Ben, I don’t recollect no word, 
though she spoke of you casual-like, regardin’ the fight an’ 
wild hosses.’ Then Ben would: groan an’ tear his hair. 
‘That’s not like Ina Blaine.’’”” Toward. the end of this 
drawling speech, so agreeable in Nevada’s cool, easy tone, 
Ina speedily recovered her equanimity and found herself 
thrilling with the purport of the rider’s presence. 

“Come, let us sit in the shade,”’ she 
said cordially. ‘‘I’d like to lead your 
horse. Oh, isn’t he wonderful? A sorrel. 
I never saw so superb a horse.” 

“Lady, wait till you see California 
Red,” replied Nevada. ‘Talk aboot a 
grand hoss! An’ he’s goin’ to be yours 
before this year’s out.” 












WE’RE BOTH OUT OF OUR HEADS” 


“Oh, has Ben been attracted by that extravagant offer of 
my father’s?”’ inquired Ina. 

**Reckon he was first off. But now he swears when we 
ketch Red that nobody could buy him, an’ he’s goin’ to give 
him to you.” 

““That’s not good business for a poor wild-horse hunter,” 
said Ina, shaking her head. ‘‘ You tell Ben to hold dad to 
that offer.’”’ Presently Ina found herself sitting 
in the shade with this friend of Ben’s, strangely 
reveling in the fact, and wholly at ease. She liked 
him; and she trusted him. 

“‘T cain’t take Ben any messages without givin’ 
myself away,”’ he was saying. 

‘‘Nevada, surely you didn’t come out of curi- 
osity to see me?”’ she asked, suddenly recalling 
the strange fact of his visit. 

“No, I shore didn’t. But I was awful curious 
to see you, just the same.” 

“Perhaps you wanted news of Hettie,”’ she 
ventured shyly. 

Then it was Nevada’s turn to 
blush. It betrayed him, robbed 
him of that singularly cool and 
careless assurance. ‘‘Shore I 
wanted it, but I swear I didn’t 
come on purpose for that,”’ he as- 
serted. 










“ ELL, I’m glad I won’t dis- 
appoint you,” said Ina 
gayly. “I saw Hettie two weeks 
ago yesterday. She was well and 
happy—so glad her mother’s im- 
proving. She spoke of you. 
» She likes you, believes you 
are Ben’s loyal friend.” 
A spasm crossed Nevada’s 
face, like a twisting shadow. 
“Oh, if I could only forget the past an’ remember only the 
present!’’ he exclaimed, breathing hard. 

“Nevada, you can live down any past,”’ said Ina, surprised 
and touched. 

“Do you think—could I ever be worthy of Hettie?’”’ he 
asked hoarsely. ; 

“Surely you could.” 

“T love her,” he said, covering his face with his hands. 
He remained stiff and intense for a long moment, then he 
uncovered his face and appeared as before. ‘“‘Reckon I 
didn’t intend to talk of myself. But shore I’m glad you know 
how I feel. An’ shore it won’t do no harm for you to know 
how Ben feels.” 

“And how’s—that?”’ asked Ina, catching her breath. 

“‘Ben’s dyin’ of love for you. He doesn’t eat or sleep or 
rest.” 


£ 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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Transfer No. 622 





A quarter-inch cord, covered with bias taffeta, is sewed between 
top and bottom covers of pillow, which finish 18 by 14 inches. 
Or, instead of cord, top and bottom covers may be cut 2¥4 inches 
larger all around, faced with taffeta and stitched where cord now 
is, leaving silk-faced edges loose. Line top with outing flannel. 





Transfer No. 622 


The hassock cover was cut 14 inches in diameter, embroid- 
ered with a motif 8 by 7% inches, and lined with outing 
flannel; it has a box plaiting that finishes 5 inches wide. 
Top of plaiting is faced with 1¥4-inch-wide taffeta, and the 
bottom finished with a binding, of which % inch shows on 
outside. Plaiting is sewed 3% inch below top to embroid- 
ered circle. For plaiting, allow three times the circumference 
of top ; or if plaits are spread, 2¥4 times circumference. 














The design below may be adapted to any chair seat. Cut 
linen to conform to shape of seat, with a 3-inch slant at each 
corner. Embroider it with one motif 6% by 5 inches, and 
two 54 by 4 inches. Line top with outing flannel, then 
cover outing flannel with linen; sew inch-wide taffeta ties 
under corners, and tie around legs. Running or quilting 
stitches keep top, lining and interlining from slipping apart. 
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outline stitches. 
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beauty to be found in old things. But old 

things are not always available, and then 
it becomes necessary for the seeker after beauty 
to reproduce the ancient patterns-with new ma- 
terials. In the case of the quaint and charming 
bedroom set shown here, the task is not too diffi- 
cult, and surely the result justifies the effort. A 
bedspread, a stool cover, a sofa pillow, a chair- 
seat cover and a candle shade—all unique in char- 


Bec collector of antiques realizes the 


f any 


woman who knows the simple long-and-short and 


The set is made of a linen called momie-cloth, 
which may be procured in 80-inch and 18-inch 
widths, and embroidered in dull tussah silks. Or- 
dinary linen may be substituted, however, and 
wool crewels, linen thread or stranded cotton used 
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Transfer No. 622 


Cover a ready-made shield—this one is 
5 by 7 inches—with linen embroidered 
with motif 4 by 5 inches. Line with thin, 
deep rose silk, and bind with bias taffeta, 
$0 that %4 inch shows on right side. 


For the outline stitch 
used for veins in the 
largest flower on 
cushion and on stool, 
and also singly or in 
several rows for stems, make even 
stitches as at left, shortening the 
stitches when working around acurve. 






The solid parts 
of all embroidery 
are worked in 
overlapping long 

and short stitches as above. Each row of stitches 
should lap irregularly into the one preceding, and 
their direction should be the same as that of the 
veining, radiating outward from the flower center. 


¢ 
fuer = 


for the embroidery, if tussah silks, which are 
quite difficult to find nowadays, are not 
available. Be sure, though, that whatever 
you use is a fast color. 

The spread, cut long enough to cover the 
bed pillows and finished with a 34-inch hem, 
measures 93 by 72 inches, completed. This 
allows for only 4 inches to tuck in at the 
bottom of the bed. If your bed requires 
more, buy additional material, but fold un- 

der at the bottom the extra material purchased 
for this purpose, when locating the motifs on the 
spread. The central motif, 23 by 16 inches at 
widest part, is equidistant from the sides, and its 
lowest point is 23 inches from bottom of spread. 
Of the smallest motifs, 514 by 4 inches at widest 
part, the lower point of the upper one is 334 inches 
above top of central motif; the lower point of the 
bottom one is 4 inches from end of spread; and the 
lower point of the upper one on each side of central 
motif is 12 inches from center of spread and 41% 
inches from bottom. Each one directly below, has 
its lower point 18 inches from bottom of spread. 

The unit at center top of spread, 8 by 7% 
inches at widest part, has its lower point 124 
inches above the tip of the small motif beneath, 


( Continued on Page 103) 








Transfers, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns. 35 cents. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street New York City. 
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Dresses, 45 cents; 
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ROMANCE. HOW 
IT LURES US WITH 
ITS PROMISE OF 
ETERNAL JOY 
AND DREAMLIKE 
HAPPINESS! 




















Marriage From the Side Lines 





a1\WENTY years in the practice of 
medicine among people of all social 
mi Classes, both sexes and all ages, 
aj but mainly among the young married 
¥j}| group, gives a rather extended opportunity 
§s| of seeing humanity in the raw. I believe 
3} that doctors receive more intimate confi- 
+ dences than clergymen do. The veneer of 
n very thin when sickness enters the home. 
Primitive emotions come to the surface at such a time. One 
does not need to be a psychoanalyst to learn that all is not 
well in family affairs; the general practitioner of medicine 
gets this evidence in abundance without asking. When a 
person has such a chance of looking at married life from the 
side lines, he or she gets a certain perspective on the game 
that the players can never have. 

I have no intention of violating any confidences, but it 
has been a disillusioning experience. When I retired from 
practice a few years ago the thought came to me that 
among all my patients there was only one married couple 
whom I knew to be completely and entirely happy in their 
relations with each other. There were many who were sat- 
isfied to let things go on as they were; there were others 
who were reasonably contented; there were many who alter- 
nated between happiness and misery; but only this one man 
and one woman typified to my mind the completely happy 
married state. 

! know that this conclusion seems a horrible indictment of 
marriage as a desirable institution, but so it was. There 
will be no lack of people who will disagree with the idea that 
this represents the general state of affairs. But there are 
many others whose experience will parallel mine. 











Styles in Matrimony 


‘ATISTICS, when they are any good at all—and, 

strangely enough, some of them actually are—can be 
coli and incontrovertible facts. Marriage and divorce 
Statistics belong to the latter class. You can like them or 
not, you can point to all the exceptions that you choose, 
but you cannot evade the significant truth that marriage, as 
a settled institution, has fallen upon evil days. One out of 
€very seven marriages in this country results in a divorce. 
Divorce is the great social ailment of this century, and it 
ranks with neurasthenia as the great American disease. 

Let us compare ourselves with England. In that country 
there is only one divorce to each one hundred marriages. 
Of course divorce is comparatively easy in this country and 
difficult in England, and equally of course we are not ham- 
pered by the hidebound traditions and the awe of precedent 
that belong to England. But because we are more free we 
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must bear the stigma that goes with this kind of expression 
of our untrammeled actions. 

Human nature, however, has a way of being about the 
same wherever you encounter it. I am not pretending to 
analyze the state of mind of married people in any country 


other than this one, but I venture to suggest that married . 


life isn’t any easier as an adventure in any other country 
than it is in the United States. And I am going to put on 
record my belief, founded upon my experience as an observer 
on the matrimonial side lines, that for the one out of every 
seven married couples who wind up in the divorce court, 
there are five others who wish, at times, that their paths were 
headed in the same direction. 

We need nothing further than the figures already quoted; 
they bear on their face sufficient evidence that there is some- 
thing radically wrong with matrimony as it is practiced 
today. Not that matrimony, as an institution, is to bear all 
the blame. We have not as yet invented any satisfactory 
substitute for marriage or monogamy; at least not one that 
will weather the storms of time. And I am inclined to be- 
lieve that we will not in our day. 

The real problem seems to be one that concerns itself 
with our present attitude toward marriage; whether we are 
willing to go on playing the game according to the old rules, 
or whether we have reached the place where new rules will 
have to be devised. 

After all, it does not take an expert nor even a close 
observer to find out that marriage today rests upon a shaky 
foundation. That does not prevent one-half of the world 
from doing its best to get married, while a large part of the 
other half are trying even harder to get unmarried. Styles in 
matrimony, after having been static for generations, have 
suddenly become subject to a variety of moods and changes 
that are as startling and as rapid as those of our dress and 
our manners. Our grandmothers meant it when they said 
“for better or for worse,” and if the “‘worse’’ predominated 
they bore it with whatever fortitude they could summon. 
It was a lasting contract then, and divorce rendered one so 
much of a social déclassée that it was considered only in the 
most extreme instances. 

Today, whether we like it or not, divorce is almost the 
sign of membership in the socially elect. Imagine the possi- 
bility fifty years ago of reading in one’s morning paper the 
following item that greeted me the other day: “‘The engage- 
ment is announced of Mrs. B. and Mr. A. Mrs. B. was 
formerly Clara J. She was married to Mr. X. ten years ago 
and after her divorce married Mr. Z., from whom she ob- 
tained a divorce last year. Mr. A. was divorced from the 
present Mrs. H. J. K. in 1923. This is his fourth marriage.” 


Are we more independent and courageous than our 

parents and our grandparents? Is divorce easier? 

Or have we less moral fiber and is life more com- 
plicated? I believe in divorce when there is any adequate 
reason for it. No two human beings who have really ceased 
to care for each other or who are actually repugnant to each 
other should, under any conceivable circumstances, be forced 
to live together in the intimacy that marriage entails. Such 
a relationship is the lowest form of degradation; it is a 
violation of the immutable right of indiyidual integrity, 
and voluntary prostitution is a far higher estate. Human 
bondage is unlovely at its best and a sacrilege at its worst. 
But divorce as a cure for the ills of married life has about 
the same result as cutting off one’s head to cure a head- 
ache. The immediate end is attained in either case, but it is 
rather drastic treatment and is of little use in preventing 
other people’s headaches or the drawbacks of marriage. 
Easy divorce is far from being a cure-all. A universal di- 
vorce law will not help in solving the problems of married 
life. It would not answer the eternal question as to why 
divorce is necessary. 


Many Failures—Why? 


NLESS the triangle of the other man or the other woman, 

as the case may be, has come into the situation, it seems 

to me that the great majority of married people do not really 

want to be divorced. They would much prefer to realize the 

dream that they once had that marriage was the true land of 
the heart’s desire. 

They are not against marriage as an institution; they are 
ready to try it again and again if the chance offers. They 
may feel that their own marriage has not lived up to its 
promise; they are disillusioned and wearied and bored; life 
is dull and drab and monotonous; but there it is and there 
are the children and the settled feeling that married life 
brings, and so they go through with it. 

Then there are the cases where the times of happiness and 
contentment make up for the moments of discontentment 
and unrest. They wish that marriage might be more of a 
success than it is in their case, but they realize that. any 
alternative that offers might be worse, and so they settle 
down into a sort of compliance with the thing as it is, even 
if it does not come up to specifications. 

There is a curious inconsistency in the mental attitude 
toward marriage on the part of the woman who has a 
daughter. Though, as Bernard Shaw has said: ‘She feels 
that if she had known as much about marriage the day be- 
fore her wedding as she did six months after, it would have _ 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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The Beauty Trust 


vice president of the Beauty Trust, “‘that there are negligibly 

few organs of public opinion that we do not in some way con- 
trol. Our noble crusade to eradicate hysteria and hypocrisy from 
literature and art is irresistible in its sweep. It is a glorious victory, 
as scarcely a dollar of money control is represented. We have won by 
the sheer dominance of intellectuality, with the result that we can now 
tell the reading public what it must regard as great literature and 
what it must label as trash. We speak with the overwhelming voice 
of authority in high places. It is the same with the drama. When we 
tell the theatergoing public what plays they must patronize for their 
cultural profit they follow our suggestions like so many docile sheep. 
So is the trend of our power with painting and sculpture. When we 
indorsed that exhibition of the Lithuanian Depressionist the public 
all but tore down the doors. We sweep on like a tidal wave and can 
well be proud of our slogan, A Century’s Progress in Ten Years.” 

“Why not change it to Buck Jumping to the Millennium?”’ 
asked the Patient Moron. ‘“‘Hasn’t the president of your Beauty 
Trust announced that you have not begun to hit your stride? You 
can hardly expect to kill off all opposition to Sublimated Filth in Art 
in so short a time; or possibly you are expecting some miraculous as- 
sistance from the medical profession.”’ 

““How may the medical profession enter into it?” bristled the third 
v. p. of the Beauty Trust. “‘Do you refer to psychoanalysis or some 
such rubbish?” 

““Nothing so passé as that,” returned the Patient Moron. “I was 
thinking of some perfect and complete cure for nausea, some simple 
harmless drug that would reverse the human machine’s natural revul- 
sion at strong evidences of putrefaction and decay. Bootleg gin seems 
to serve in some of our great cities where the theater audiences over- 
flow with cocktail parties. I have noticed many of these gay and 
happy throngs give way to riotous enthusiasm at some of the plays of 
the great Eugene O’Neill, which your Beauty Trust labels as the 
supreme effluvia of pure art in the modern drama. 

“To me and a few of my dull companions these plays were sicken- 
ingly dull. The theme motive seemed to be to test a strong stomach 
to its utmost resistance. In my poor amateur judgment, if O’Neill is a 
great playwright, it is then the duty of your Beauty Trust to see that 
William Shakspere is reduced to his proper place among the minor 
charlatans of English literature. Even Moliére must retire to the 
third-rate shelf. Both were guilty of the unpardonable sin of humor 
and charm. I have read every line of O’Neill’s that has been pub- 
lished, and it was a dour task. Not a twitch of a risible nerve was 
possible. And I must confess that it is the same with Sherwood 
Anderson and Theodore Dreiser. Hence, may I ask if it is the high 
objective of the Beauty Trust to banish all amusement and entertain- 
ment from the American scene?”’ 


' N fE ARE now so completely organized,” announced the third 


T IS our aim and it is becoming our achievement,” sternly replied 
the third v. p. of the Beauty Trust, “‘to segregate cheap buffoonery 
from art and confine it exclusively to the clowns and parlor jesters. 
What the American boobery regards as humor has no place in art.” 
“In that case,’”’ sighed the Patient Moron, ‘‘when the Beauty 
Trust gets out a new edition of Shakspere, all mention of Falstaff and 
his friends will be stricken from the text, As You Like It and A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream will be crowded into an addendum for 
morons, and Venus and Adonis will probably be recast in blank 
verse by Dreiser and Edgar Lee Masters. Mark Twain has, of course, 
been eliminated from your shelf of greats to make way for some of your 
young moderns, whose sole prescription for humor is venom-tinctured 


mockery or septic satire. The Beauty Trust probably holds with 
the great and gentle and kindly philosopher, Samuel Johnson, that 
the greatest pleasure in life is derived from the pain inflicted upon 
others.” 

“That comment of Dr. Johnson’s is elementally true,’’ assented 
the third v. p. of the Beauty Trust, ‘“‘whether the tiresome old wind- 
bag said it or not; but your attempted irony concerning Shakspere 
and Mark Twain is flat and stale. The Beauty Trust has established 
that Mark Twain was a great clown and deserves whatever crown 
befits a clown in literature.” 

“Is it on the Johnsonian theory of pain-induced pleasure,’ asked 
the Patient Moron, “‘that your great trio, O’Neill, Dreiser and Ander- 
son, promote great good in the world of modern literature? There can 
be no doubt of the anguish they inflict upon us poor patient imbeciles 
who feel it our duty to read them.” 

“‘More of your slapstick irony,” retorted the third v. p. of the 
Beauty Trust. “‘Naturally we do not expect the common, dead-level 
sort of mind to appreciate O’Neill, Dreiser and Anderson any more 
than we’d expect the common, dead-level sort of mind to appreciate 
Michelangelo and William Blake. We would not expect an enthusi- 
ast for Harold Bell Wright and Ethel Dell to read George Moore or 
Thomas Hardy with any degree of pleasure and satisfaction.” 


H, BUT then,’”’ commented the Patient Moron, ‘‘Moore and 
Hardy have great gifts of style and grace in writing, whereas 
the majority of the pets of your Beauty Trust have none. They write 
laboriously and dully on the one theme, sex, and as I interpret it, it is 
supremely because they wallow in the sex theme that you call them 
great. They are unafraid to discuss at interminable length the sex 
adventures of bell boys, farm hands, stevedores and negro tramps.”’ 
‘“‘That,”’ cried the third v. p. of the Beauty Trust, ‘‘is the fearless 
courage of their art. What they tell is stark, unfettered truth. It is 
bold and defiant realism.” 

‘Bold and defiant hokum, I should call it,”’ said the Patient Moron. 
‘*Their so-called realism is just as much guesswork and. imaginative 
delusion in the case of the lower orders they ‘psychologize,’ as it 
would be were they detailing the sex adventures of royal highnesses 
and prime ministers. Ninety-nine per cent of the modern realists 
who are indorsed by your Beauty Trust of higher criticism and its 
toadies are even greater fakers and imaginists than any of the rapid- 
fire novelists who work out their plots from the background of a box- 
office title and then bang away. 

**And all they have done for the present generation of younger 
readers and playgoers is to convince them that there is a splendid 
nobility in imitating the unfortunate lower orders in being as ‘human’ 
as the beasts of the jungle.” 

“Your tirade,” sneered the third v. p. of the Beauty Trust, “‘causes 
me a gentle inward glow of mirth. Your roots are still deep in the 
flint beds of Puritanism, and the sap of hypocrisy still thins your 
blood. It will require a major operation to remove the film from your 
eyes, so that you may see life in its raw red beauty, but the Beauty 
Trust will soon take care of that.” 

“That might be true, if there were any possibility of you beauty 
magnates hanging together,” was the final word of the Patient Moron, 
“‘but already there are symptoms of disintegration. Too many of you 
are beginning to speculate out loud on the fact that you have already 
gone too far. Victorious crusaders may not doubt. They must know 
and smash blindly through all obstacles. They must perpetually see 
all who disagree with them through a red haze of hate. To waver or 
temporize is fatal, and you are beginning to do just that.” 
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ND ajl the days of Methuselah 
were nine hundred sixty and 
nine years: and he died.”’ This, 
with the additional fact that he had sons 
and daughters, seengs to be all that was worth 
while recording about Methuselah. If, as we 
are told, our bodies begin to shrink little by 
little after we have passed fifty years, one 
shudders to think of what poor Methuselah 
looked like at nine hundred. His remote de- 
scendants must have needed a magnifying 
glass to find him o’ mornings. Whether we 
shrivel physically or not, we certainly shrivel 
up spiritually unless we keep feeding our lives 
with fresh experiences. Altogether Methu- 
selah’s career does not sound alluring, for ex- 
istence, at least rewarding existence, is not 
measured in terms of length, but in terms of 
fullness day by day. It is rewarding not be- 
cause of long placid years, but because of its 
intensity of thought, intensity of love and 
intensity of accomplishment. 

I like this twentieth century, uncomfort- 
able as it often is, for its days and years packed 
with contacts and emotions. Whether we like 
it or not, these are the conditions that lie about 
us. Life grows faster and faster. Sometimes 
we wish we could escape into the uneventful]- 
ness of Methuselah, but we can’t. Probably 
we do not honestly want to. Our solution 
seems to lie in accepting a whirling world and 
yet working out an inner stability. No mat- 
ter how swift the pace around us, it is possible 
to get a perspective about ourselves, an ad- 
justment that puts order and balance into our 
many-sidedness, and so keeps a kind of se- 
renity ’way inside of us, where the outer 
turmoil can’t touch it. 

To me, the marvel of aviation is a kind of 
symbol of the world that is and the world that 
is coming, incredibly swift, yet self-possessed. 
One wonders what was going on inside Bettis 
when he won the Pulitzer Trophy on Mitchel 
Field, or inside Lieutenant Doolittle in his 
pacemaking of the seaplane at Baltimore last 
October that kept American flyers still ’way 
ahead of England and Italy—these men of 
necessity quiet of body, poised, masters of 
every thought and motion while the little en- 
gines zoomed through space, absolutely under 
their control, the last word in man’s dominion 
over the science of transportation. 


Aviation a Part of Daily Life 


HE lands beyond the seas are taking avia- 

tion to their hearts and making it part of 
their daily life. The regular twice-a-day flights 
between Paris and London introduce to startled 
American eyes—many thousands of us every 
year—something that looks like a flying Pull- 
man, cabins elaborately decorated; easy 
upholstered armchairs; great windows with 
vases of flowers between them; magazines 
and newspapers, if you’d rather look in than 
out and down; even radio telegraph to connect 
you with the earth and sea that are slipping 
under you with incredible swiftness; lunch- 
eons served to your taste, although the air- 
ship has reduced the time between these two 
great capitals of two great nations to a short 
two hours instead of the all-day affair, with its 
fight for places out of the train onto the bobbing 
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little boats that sail the English Channel—and 
where luncheons may be not only a matter of 
profound indifference but even a blot in the 
universe—then to the train again. 

Nor is the London-Paris service unique. 
Pick your city, Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Zurich, Cologne. Regular flying-ships wipe 
out most of the time, and where they do not 
yet go themselves, they connect with express 
trains that penetrate remoter spots. Recently 
England has made a seventeen-thousand-mile 
exploratory flight to plan out an air route to 
India with landing and service stations every 
few miles—a very different thing from the 
long sea voyage. As though in mockery of its 
old traditions of being the mightiest thing in 
the world, Mount Everest has seen the tiny 
air men buzzing high on its slopes. Down in 
Australia, where the cost of railroads across 
the mountains is almost prohibitive, the air- 
planes are solving the problem of tying to- 
gether north and south. Out across the Pacific, 
the Seiyukai party of Japan are advocating 
bold reductions in army and navy so that they 
may increase air service, and are looking over 
great airways that will carry from Tokyo to 
Leningrad in four days. Italy, with her round 
dozen air-navigation companies, keeps herself 
in the forefront. 


Wherein We Lag Behind 


ERMANY, whose government activities 
were strictly tied down by the after-war 
treaties, has turned her restrictions into tri- 
umph. Shescrapped everything that was old so 
that, since shecan have only a few airships, they 
shall be as perfect as possible and then she set her 
ingenuity to work to make the swiftest, most 
enduring, most pliable machines possible under 
all her limitations. And she has succeeded. 
Very cleverly, too, she went outside of her own 
boundaries, built air factories in Denmark, in 
Sweden, in Russia, in Italy—all places, mark 
you, within a few hours’ easy flight of her 
border lines. So she keeps to the front in 
her study of new principles of design, and she 
keeps some thousands of young pilots under 
training while, commercially, she is appearing 
in South and Central America and penetrating 
the reaches of Russia and Persia. 

Even Russia includes in her plans for this 
year the buying of over a thousand planes from 
Italy and Holland, and huge orders of aero 
engines from England. As for France, when a 
year or more ago she found that United States 
flyers had captured most of the air “‘records,” 
government and private enterprise codper- 
ated to build more and better engines, work 
out new designs, train and fly young pilots, 
until in a year she recaptured fifteen world 
records, and she is now “practically supreme 
in sporting aviation as she is in military.” 

This is the kind of thing that is going on all 
over the world. The United States has to meet 
it. In 1924 there were one hundred and three 
world records, of which we held fifty-four and 
France thirty-three. There is no question but 
that we have in our very midst the genius to 


create the best airships and the boys to 
fly them in supreme mastery. But are 
we going to keep abreast by that mass 
push that makes our inventiveness and 
our skill and our daring really something more 
than a spectacular exploit? In achievement 
we are second to no nation, but in wide and 
constant use of our accomplishment, we lag 
behind. We still think of aviation as an ex- 
periment. Other nations are using it as an 
accepted part of civil and military plans. 

Of course there is always room in front for 
a great new thing that is only a quarter of a 
century old. Flying is not perfected by a 
miracle, but by slow processes, failures and 
tragedies, triumphs, elimination of mistakes, 
and study of the experiences of others. 

There are the problems of the “lighter than 
air”’ ships, the great dirigible balloons that, if 
they can be made a success, can carry heavy 
loads of freight and passengers. A few months 
ago the United States possessed the two big- 
gest examples of the highest skill yet known 
in such ships, the Los Angeles, product of the 
German factory, which came to us across the 
Atlantic in three days, and the Shenandoah, 
American built, and now of tragically spec- 
tacular memory. We fix our minds on that 
dreadful crash with its spilling of young lives 
and we forget the no less dramatic figures that 
in two years of flying on Mitchel Field, ac- 
cording to the Industrial Digest, with Major 
W.N. Hensley commanding, our young men, 
army pilots, National Guard officers, Reserve 
officers, flew over two million miles without a 
single fatality. We forget that in the first five 
years of air-mail service our flyers have car- 
ried over two hundred million letters and so 
won for our Post Office Department the trophy 
established by Robert J. Collier for the most 
notable contribution to advancement of 
aviation. : 


Pushing Onward to Perfection 


N PAST history accidents have never scared 
men out of any means of transportation: 
They only push us onward toward greater per- 
fection. Men are drowned at sea, and smashed 
by trains or automobiles, and the universal 
response to such tragedies is, ‘‘We’ve got todo 
better.”’ Records like that of Major Hensley 
go to show what can be done with well-trained 
pilots flying well-made and well-kept-up 
planes. 

Meanwhile all kinds of new devices and 
plans are under way, perhaps the most inter- 
esting of which is the struggle to invent a 
machine which will not require a great flat 
space to “‘take off”’ and another to land upon, 
but will go almost straight up and come al- 
most straight down. Won’t it be amusing 
when we can all live outside of packed cities, 
can step into our little up-shooting flivvers at 
the back door, land on the roofs of our favor- 
ite department stores and take their elevators 
down instead of up?—all this when the heli- 
copter becomes a success, a consummation 
which, it is whispered, is already in sight in 
England and Spain. Doubtless then we shall 
have one more whole set of afflictions growing 


(Continued on Page 211) 
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NG ae E ARE always happy to 
ey Ay introduce a new mem- 
4} ber of the JOURNAL 





24| Family. The First Star 
2558) Falls marks the begin- 
ning of PAULINE STILES as a writer 
of short stories. And this is the 
way our newcomer feels about it: 
‘‘ A writer really should be pretty 
well known, I fancy, before she tries 





























berth in the Philippines. Then the 
largest floating dry dock in exist. 
ence, it was five hundred feet: jp 
length and of enormous bulk. As 
the Dewey was incapable of self. 
propulsion, it was proposed to tow 
it halfway around the worlc, a 
feat at which many a 
Doubting Thomas sl:ook 
his head. 
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to talk about herself,” writes Miss 
Stiles, from San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. ‘‘But since it’s all in the 
Family, I’ll venture to say that I 
was overwhelmed with joy one day 
last spring when a telegram an- 
nounced that THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL had accepted a story— 
my first short-story sale. 

“Exactly eight days later came 
another telegram. It made me al- 
most sick with fear lest the Jour- 
NAL, upon sober reflection, might 
have repented of its purchase, and 
might be returning it as some women return hats they’ve 
worn a day or two. But no—another magazine had taken 
another story. Dreams do come true, you see, if you work 
hard enough. 

‘‘ All I’ve ever done now seems a prelude to this debut, a 
sort of delightful pot of experience in which to dip a pen— 
the greater part of a life, so far, spent in a cosmopolitan 
community with friends from far-scattered corners of the 
world; school in California, Washington, D. C., Italy; quite 
a lot of travel; quite a lot of work with things chiefly musical 
and dramatic. For, you see, I started out to be a singer. 
But while music has given me some of the biggest moments 
of my life, I never could sing a song well unless the words 
captivated me. 

“It was the dramatic fire I put into the music that audi- 
ences liked best. In fact, they really liked best an uncanny 
power whereby actually I could wrap myself in another’s 
personality and stand for a while in other people’s shoes. 
An invaluable help, this, in writing. At times, these im- 
personations have thrown about me a kind of reflected 
glamour, so that exuberant listeners all the way from Sitka, 
Alaska, to the indigo waters of the Caribbean, very nearly 
convinced this susceptible young lady that her career lay 
just behind the footlights in the full glare of the spot, and 
that she could—if she would—become such an actress as 
never was! This dream is long since decently buried. But 
between you and me, she often pauses to drop a tear on its 
grave. é 

“‘Besides singing and impersonating, there’s been a deal 
of public speaking for all sorts of things. I even preached 
in a Methodist church once. Then there was a season of 
being one of the youngest unmarried presidents of a Woman’s 
Club known to the oldest clubwoman. And three eight- 
hour-day jobs—teaching vocal music, Italian, French in a 
university and a high school, not to mention doctoring 
scenarios in a place called Hollywood. 

““Some things that women have I can’t boast of. But I’ve 
a rather nice family, two ducky little English godsons, 
staunchest friends that ever were, and some _ 
happy years brimming with the average por- 
tion of tears and laughter. 

‘And all the time I’ve been seeing stories 
in everything and everybody, and trying to 
make them come alive on paper. There were 
the usual schoolgirl literary efforts, various 
prizes unexpectedly and thrillingly received, 
followed by a long period during which edi- 
tors said to me kindly, but just a little bit too 
monotonously, ‘Not our type, try again.’ I 
kept trying. Then, in the last flicker of my 
girlhood, I simply had to tell about a glorious 
year spent in Rome, and the thrills of being 
caught along with two other girls in the tur- 
moil of the war. And so, several years ago, 
occurred the successful publication of a little 
book, New Footprints in Old Places, which 
called forth friendly pats on its girlish head 
from critics. 

“At last a very wise somebody in New 
York dropped me with a bump on the right 
path, saying curtly: ‘For heaven’s sake, get 
to work with it in dead earnest, or quit fool- 
ing with it!’ I got to work. 

““The person who’s taught me most about 
writing—I’ve had no-short-story courses— 
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was none other than J. M. Barrie’s Pym. Says Pym to as- 
piring writers: ‘If you have nothing to say on the subject 
say nothing. When you’re done chortling over your piece, 
reduce the whole by half without missing anything. Con- 
centrate though your coat tails be on fire.’ 

“Stories about my next-door neighbor as well as stories 
woven purely from fancy equally fascinate me—even though 
stories about my neighbor are sometimes dubbed far- 
fetched, and those contrived from dreams are labeled how 
true! 

“My first published work appeared when I was four—a 
little masterpiece I can never hope to surpass. It described 
with a most poetic airiness my own creation, my reluctant 
departure from a heavenly to an earthly existence, and it 
ended with a touch, wistful and profound: ‘So I flewed down 
to you. And then my wings dropped off.’ 

“‘Oh, why must one’s wings drop off?” 


J. AYLWARD'S illustrations for West Wind, Crosbie 
e Garstin’s serial, marks his appearance in,the magazine 
fiction field for the first time since 1918. 


The greater part of this self-imposed ‘“‘retirement”’ of — 


eight years he has passed in France. As one of the eight 
official artists of the United States Army, he saw fifteen 
months of service. The past four years he has spent in 
Picardy and Brittany, but particularly in the Vendée on 
the Bay of Biscay—sketching, studying and painting. 
French recognition of his work came when several of his 
canvases were hung in The Salon. 

That seas and ships and pirates loom large in the West 
Wind won Aylward back to illustration at this time. The 
lure of the water was bred in his bone, and to the water he 
turned when he came to paint. 

“‘My love of the water and of things pertaining to it began 
at an early age,” he says. “My father, a shipbuilder and 
lake captain, used to take me with him on his trips through 
the Great Lakes, and I spent many hours browsing about 
the shipyards in Milwaukee—where I was born, if that has 
any bearing on the case, on September 5, 
1875. 

“The first jobs I had were in engraving 
houses in Milwaukee and Chicago. While in 
this work I definitely resolved to try my hand 
at a career of painting. I wrote to Howard 
Pyle, in Wilmington, Delaware, hoping to be 
admitted to his school. Instruction was free, 
but the number of students was severely lim- 
ited and Pyle advised my submitting sample 
canvases before making the long journey 
East. This advice I promptly disregarded. 
My enthusiasm was at too high a pitch. In 
company with Arthur Becher—another 
member of the JOURNAL family—I hopped 
the train for Wilmington, and managed to 
convince Pyle that I meant business. It was 
while I was studying under him that I met 
my wife, a Pyle student also, whose specialty 
is portraiture and who then was Ida Dough- 
erty. 

“Just twenty years ago I made a trip 
around the world—a rather unusual trip, I 
like to think. The United States floating dry 
dock Dewey had just been built at Spar- 
row’s Point, Maryland, and was about to be 
towed thirteen thousand miles to its intended 


“But the thing was 
done—eventually, 
Through the good offices 
of Howard Pyle, who 
pleaded my cause before 
Theodore Roosevelt, I was allowed 
to go in the United States naval 
supply ship Glacier, flagship of the 
small flotilla which was to convoy 
the Dewey to the distant naval 
base. I made twenty illustrations 
for Scribner’s on the trip. On De. 
cember 26, 1905, we began our 
eventful journey. And it was 
eventful almost from the start. Twice we broke adrift in 
the mid-Atlantic. On January twenty-fourth, the cables 
parted and the Dewey drifted with the gale 108 miles north- 
west off her track. On the twenty-eighth the tow lines broke 
again and for two days more the Dewey drifted. But the 
wind had veered around and this time she was blown ina 
southwesterly direction. When she was under control once 
more, we were just thirty-two miles from the point where 
she had first become adrift! 

“Indeed, the chart of the meanderings of the capricious 
Dewey looked more like the contortions of a snake with a 
stomach ache than something with a definite objective, 
The average speed for the entire trip was about 100 knots 
a day, but for a period of seven disheartening days the 
flotilla was unable to average more than a knot an hour. 

“*Three Chinamen died on the voyage—two of beriberi 
and one of heart disease. The trip came to an end on July 
10, 1906, when we were 196 days out of port. I completed 
the sixteen months’ voyage around the world by taking 
passage from Japan to Frisco in a four-masted bark—a 
trip hardly historic, but not without its thrills.’’ 

In his spare time Aylward runs true to form. He likes 
to whittle little wooden boats and he likes to sail real ones— 
dinghies—on Manhasset Bay, near his Long Island home. 
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ARY ALDEN HOPKINS admits a double satisfaction 

in her Go Get Him, Phyllis. First, there was the zest 
which ever flavors concoction of a briskly moving story. 
Phyllis is distinctly a brisk young woman. Secondly, there 
was—but reflection tells us that Miss Hopkins phrases it a 
bit better than we could. 

“‘T wrote it,” she explains, ‘‘ because the thought has oc- 
curred to me often, when I have been employed in stores, 
offices and factories, that possibly men are sometimes 
unnecessarily serious in observing the customs, taboos, ver- 
nacular and moves current in the game that is called busi- 
ness. I have even wondered if the silly little working girls— 
whose heads are full of beaus and the chances of getting 
themselves mated—are not engaged in a matter as funda- 
mental as some of the problems discussed around the con- 
ference table by large and important-looking men. In fact, 
I have had a number of thoughts almost disrespectful to in- 
dustry and commerce. Some of these I have gotten out of 
my mind onto paper in this tale.” 

There isn’t any doubt about it. She has. 

Although our Album picture shows Miss Hopkins sur- 
rounded by a fragment of garden, her rebellious heroine did 
not first see the light of day where daffodils were blowing. 
Not at all. She emerged from tapping typewriter keys down 
in Greenwich Avenue, New York, where her sponsor dwells 
most of the year. The latter was born in Bangor, Maine, 
and educated at Wellesley and Columbia University. She 
has specialized in magazine articles and has done some ex- 
pertly intensive investigation of child labor, minimum wage 
and factory conditions in general for various commissions. 

“It seems to my relatives in Maine very fitting that I 
should be a contributor to THE JOURNAL,”’ said Miss Hop- 
kins the other day. ‘My father’s mother’s cousin, Addie 
Weston, who lived in the old homestead on the Kennebec 
River, used to write for it many years ago when it had only 
a few pages without any cover or color printing. Even t!en 
the family considered it a fine periodical.” 

Honestly though, we had marked Go Get Him, Phyllis, for 
our own long before we learned about that many-remoy 
New England cousin. 
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Now you can see why 


this Vegetable Soup 
tastes so good! 








And you only see here some of 
the splendid ingredients—there are 
thirty-two in all—which are so 
skillfully and deliciously blended in 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup! 


If you were to search the whole 
United States you could not find 
finer fresh vegetables than we grow 
or purchase for this soup. . 





Vegetable Soup requires rich meat 
broth to give it the best flavor and to 
make it most invigorating. Campbell’s 
use only the choice beef. 

Alphabet macaroni and selected 
barley! Herbs—fresh and savory! 
Appetizing seasoning! 

Is it any wonder that housewives 
appreciate the unusual value they 
receive in Campbell’s Vegetable Soup? 


32 ingredients 


12 cents a can 
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SSQRBELL Soup COMPANY i: 


DEN, N,J.,U.S.A- 
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Beyond the Gravé 





III 
nd CSG FTER the wreck of his ° 
a) (a> sean) fortune and reputation, 


Mate) Aaron Burr still retained 
gti his most cherished joy 
8] and possession, his beau- 

\ ep): 4) tiful and accomplished 

cul sper fal daughter, Theodosia. In 

ees} 1813 this daughter, who was the wife of 

Governor Alston, of South Carolina, embarked at Charleston 

on a pilot ship sailing for New York. The ship never came to 

port, nor was it ever heard of again. Had we been in the 
vicinity of the Battery on almost any day in the years which 
followed the disappearance of the vessel, we might have seen 
an old and broken man, but bearing still the unmistakable 
mark of distinction of mind, walk slowly down upon the 

Battery and stand for a long time gazing wistfully down 

the harbor at the incoming vessels, as if still ‘“‘cherishing the 

faint, fond hope that his Theodosia was coming to him 

from the other side of the world.” 


At the Long Last 


By CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY 


their dead with the assurance that they shall be raised up at 
the coming of Christ. He does not directly affirm that they 
shall see and know one another, but he does say, ‘Comfort 
one another with these words,”’ and this must mean the 
comfort of reunion. ; 

In the winter of 62, Lincoln’s son, William, a lad of twelve, 
sickened and died. 

It was the great sorrow of a sad life. For a number of 
weeks Lincoln observed the Thursday on which the child died 
as a day of seclusion and mourning, and was with difficulty 


persuaded to give up the dangerous practice, 
Some months afterward he was at Fortress 
Monroe. In a moment of leisure he was 
reading his favorite author. Calling his 
aide into the room, he read to him passages 
from Hamlet, Macbeth, and then the pas- 
sage from the third act of King John where 
Constance, whose boy has been imprisoned by his uncle, 
King John, expresses to her confessor the fear that she may 
not know her boy in heaven. When ue had finished read- 
ing the lines, Lincoln turned to his aide and said, ‘‘Colonel, 
did you ever dream of a lost friend and yet have a sad con- 
sciousness that it was not a reality? Just so I dream of my 
boy Willie.”” And with that he bowed his head on the table 
and sobbed aloud. : 

Into how many a mother’s grief do these words of Con- 
stance fit themselves: 


And, father cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven; 





As the fond heart of that father daily wondered 
about the fate of his lost daughter, so we try to follow 
our friends into the unseen and we wonder how they 
fare. But in this just and pious effort we must be care- 
ful not to make the mistake of carrying over into the 
next life the conditions and the order of this present 
life. That was the mistake made by the Sadducees. 

The Sadducees of the time of Christ did not believe 
in the resurrection, nor in angel nor spirit. One day 
they came to Jesus and cited the real or supposititious 
case of a woman who had had seven husbands in suc- 
cession. Finally the woman herself died. Which of 
the seven would have her for his wife in the resurrec- 
tion? Haeckel, in substance, repeated their question 
when he asked, in the Riddle of the Universe, whether 
Catharine of Aragon, Catharine Howard, Jane Sey- 
mour, Anne Boleyn, Anne of Cleves or Catharine Parr 
would be the wife of Henry VIII in heaven. 

However flippantly or insincerely the Sadducees may 
have asked the question, Jesus gave them, and us, 
a great answer. He first affirmed the future existence 
by reminding them that God had said, “I am the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob,” and that God was not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. In other words, Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob are still alive. To this general affirmation 
Christ added a word about the nature of the resurrec- 
tion life, telling the Sadducees that their question was 
irrelevant, for marriage, as a physical relation, cannot 
exist in heaven. There we shall all be as the angels. 
This is in beautiful harmony with what Paul taught 
about the spiritual body. 


Heaven's Greatest ‘Joy 


OULD this mean that husbands and wives in the 

heavenly life will not be conscious of the relation- 
ship which existed between them in this life? I do not 
so interpret the words of Jesus. I remember once at 
the close of a service in church, speaking with the 
widow of a clergyman of the Episcopal Church on this 
very subject. She said, “Shall I be the wife of my de- 
ceased husband in heaven?” Their union had been 
a perfect and blessed one, and unless it was to be re- 
sumed in the life to come that life had no interest for 
her. Much as she loved her husband, this woman 
erred in making the whole future life hinge upor her 
reunion with him. 

I believe that we shall see and know our friends 
again, but to the believer and the Christian disciple 
heaven’s greatest joy and glory will be to be with 
Christ. We shall be with the Lord. No matter how 
our mourning hearts yearn for reunion with the de- 
parted, the great power and joy of heaven will be fel- 
lowship with Christ. But there is no reason why this 
supreme joy of fellowship with Christ, “‘ with the Lord,” 
as Paul put it, should not be accompanied by the joy 
of reunion with our friends. 

The Bible, it is true, has little to say about reunion 
with friends in the life to come, and rather assumes 
such a thing than argues for it. Yet here and there in 
the Bible we find intimations of such reunion. When 
his infant son died David comforted himself by say- 
ing, “‘He cannot return to me, but I shall go to him.” 
Christ said to the thief on the cross, ‘“‘ Today shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.’”’ That would imply recogni- 
tion and consciousness. The same is true of His saying 
to the disciples on the last night, ‘‘I go to prepare a 
place for you, that where I am, there ye may be also.” 
The disciples are one day to be with Christ and know 
that they are with Him. So Saint Paul comforts the 
Christians of Thessalonica who are mourning over 








The Three Words 


By Atma Apams WILEY 


F ‘ALL the words that sway the heart 
And pluck from doubt its poisoned dart, 
None are like three the Angel said 
To women come to mourn their dead: 
And “He is risen” rings today 
Fresh as if uttered yesterday. | 


This happened in a far-off land 
Two thousand years ago, 
| Where in the green Judean hills 


The red wild lilies blow. 


Came ever Spring so fleet, so sweet, 

As this which blossoms round my feet! 

Life, risen from its winter sleep 

Its world-long tryst with Spring to keep, | 

From earth’s tomb rolls the mighty stone. | 
| 








Shall all things rise save I alone? 


Here in my land I saw but now 
Two sunbeams in a dell— 

And one a trillium’s heart shot through, 
And one a purple bell. 


Man bowed to gods, strange, rude and wild, 
When he was Nature’s untaught child; 

His bacchanals of dance and song 

To revels of the Spring belong 

Ere churches reared their spired towers 

Or crosses shone in lilied bowers, 


O flowers on Judean hills 
Of sacrificial red, 

I gather from my woods and fields 
The festal white instead. 


Come, plant and tree, your jewels don— 
Jade, ruby, opal, pearl put on; 

My heart from looking backward turns; 
The Resurrection in me burns 

The dross of pain and grief away. 

Sing alleluias on this Day! 


Bright Angel of the mystic words, 
In wisdom’s robe arrayed, 

Thou sawest nothing in a tomb 
To make the soul afraid. 


For what to me is pagan rite 

Or what the Angel’s sacred sight, 

If Spring’s resurgence yields no clew 

To make my Song of Life more true, 
Blot out the scarred and weary hours 
And like my Lord rise with the flowers! 


Far are Judea’s low, green hills, 
Wild lilies still perfume; 

Again the Angel speaks to us 
Before an empty tomb. 











If that be true, I shall see my boy again; 
For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 

There was not such a gracious creature born. 
But now will canker sorrow eat my bud 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 

As dim and meager as an ague’s fit, 

And so he'll die; and, rising so again, 
When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I shall not know him; therefore, never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 


We wonder what changes time will have wrought in 
our friends who have passed into the unseen. Will a 
mother who lost her babe meet it as a child in heaven? 
Or would recognition be impossible? These questions 
may puzzle us here, but the heavenly life will solve 
and answer them all. During a trip to California last 


had not seen for twenty-five years. At first there was 


mind seemed to be exerting itself to frame out of this 


oblivious of the tracery of the years. That means there 
is something in personality, in the soul, the inner self, 
which changes not. So I take comfort about meeting 
long-lost friends in heaven. 


When Faith is Eclipsed 


ONATHAN SWIFT, when he heard that Stella, to 

whom he had written so many love letters in a mys- 
terious cipher, was dying, exclaimed: “I think that 
there is not a greater folly than that of entering into 
too strict a partnership or friendship with the loss of 
which a man must be absolutely miserable, but espe- 
cially when the loss occurs at an age at which it is too 
late to engage in a new friendship.’”’ Such loss does 
leave a man absolutely miserable unless he has the 
hope of reunion with full recognition after death. 
That hope we have in Christ, for, as Saint Paul said, 
“If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even s0 
them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
Him.” 

The trouble is that the blow and shock of bereave- 
ment sometimes brings on a state of spiritual stupor 
in which faith is eclipsed. One of the most distressing 
cases I have come in contact with in my ministry was 
that of a man, advanced in years, who lost a lovely 
wife, the companion of nearly half a century. The man 
was an intelligent Christian and had given himself to 
the ministry of the unfortunate among mankind. One 
would have expected that this man of all men would 
have quickly recovered from the first shock and parox- 
ysm of his grief. But he has never lifted his head; all 
the heart and hope are gone out of him, and almost like 
a ghost I meet him from time to time. He has not 
been stripped of his Christian faith, but he has s0 
brooded over his loss that he has not found the strength 
and hope in his Christian life that he might have 
found. Hence it is that we must give trial flights, as 
it were, to our faith, and prepare ourselves for the cer- 
tain visitation of sorrow. 

When we feel sure that our loved ones live again and 
that one day we shall meet again, our next thought 1s 








(Continued on Page 56) 
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At the COLONY Chup 


The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


9206 Members 


tell why this soap is 
best for their skin 


(2a, slippers above the asphalt pavement .. . the flash 
of jewels under the softness of furs .. . low purring of 
motor cars, crowding to the curb... drift of music through 
the heavy, half-opened doors;—a debutante dance at the Colony 
Club, the smartest club in New York. 

Within the carefully guarded portals of the Colony Club one 


sees New York society at its best—gay, gracious, suave, with a 


little of the grand manner, of old traditions, lingering beneath 


its brightly glittering surface. 


And the women, distinguished and elegant, who make up the 


membership of the Club—there are none in.the world more 


fastidious than these. 


| HOW do these women, who can 
selves J} 


afford the most costly personal lux- 
uries, take care of their skin? What 


fine enough, to trust their complex- 


§ ions to? 


Of nearly 400 members whom we 
asked this question, more than half 


Mite 


answered, ‘““Woodbury’s! 


“Woopsury’s always,” they com- 
mented. “It leaves my skin smooth 
and velvety” —“‘ Leaves my skin feeling 
so clean and refreshed” —“I have a 
very tender skin, and this is the only 
soap that soothes it” —“It’s been my 
favorite for years.” 
vy vy v 

A skin specialist worked out the 
formula by which Woodbury’s is 
made. This formula not only calls 
for the purest ingredients; it also de- 
mands greater refinement in the 
manufacturing than is commercially 
possible with ordinary toilet soap. 

In merely handling a cake of 
Weodbury’s Facial Soap, one notices 
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this extreme fineness. 

Every Woodbury user recognizes 
something individual and unique in 
the feeling of Woodbury’s on her 
skin; mild, soothing, and yet tonic 
and gently stimulating. 


Improve your skin by these 
special treatments! 


Around each cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap is wrapped a booklet 
containing special cleansing treat- 
ments for overcoming common skin 
defects, such as blackheads, blem- 
ishes, excessive oiliness, etc. 

The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect in 
overcoming these common skin 
troubles, make it ideal for regular 
use. A 25c cake lasts a month or 
six weeks. 

Within a week or ten days after be- 
ginning to use Woodbury’s you will see 
an improvement in your complexion— 
will see it grow clearer, smoother, finer. 
Get your Woodbury’s today—begin 
tonight the treatment your skin needs! 


NOW-—-THE NEW, 














“WITHIN these carefully guarded portals one sees New York 
society at its best—gay, gracious, suave... 


LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET! 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 
104 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For the enclosed roc please send me the new large- 
size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the 
Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder and the 
booklet ‘*4 Skin You Love to Touch.” 


In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 104 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. English 
Agents, Quelch & Gambles, Ltd., Blackfriars 
Road, London, S. E. 1. 
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BiB) by that age-old 

a} battle of youth 
against the resentment of 
age. There is nothing that 
fills the veteran of the arts 
or letters with so much 
disgust or loathing as the 
younger generation. And 
possibly no greater insult 
could have been offered 
certain of the elderly or- 
chestra conductors and 
long-established artists at 
La Scala than my being 
installed over them as di- 
rector general. To them I 
was nothing but an ob- 
noxious young whipper- 
snapper of thirty from the 
provinces, a sort of oper- 
atic country. bumpkin. 
And not being the kind to 
nurse such a grievance in 
silence, they voiced their 
disapproval of being bossed 
around by such a person, 
long and loud. 

I met their disapproba- 
tion with as much tact as 
I could muster, but with 
quite as much determina- 
tion to keep the reins of the theater in my own hands. In the 
end the mutterings quieted down, and I was in full and un- 
disputed control of affairs at La Scala. There were moments 
during the siege, I must admit, when my nerves were consid- 
erably shaken and my feelings very much bruised. But out- 
wardly I strove for a sphinxlike calm and managed it fairly 
well, I flatter myself—at least for the most part. But when 
the battle was won I made up my mind that, if I were to go 
on in this beloved career of mine, I could not afford the 
luxury of wounded feelings and hurt pride in the future. 
They took up too much precious energy. Thus my encoun- 
ter with my elderly disparagers taught me the value of 
insouciance in the matter of both the rapier thrusts and the 
pin pricks prevalent in opera, if nothing else. 

Successful operatic direction naturally makes imperative 
certain characteristics and capabilities in its protagonist. It 
is, perhaps, stressing the obvious to point out that any man 
who administers competently a business with an annual 
expenditure of approximately three and a half million dol- 
lars—about eleven thousand dollars a day—controls tact- 
fully some seven hundred artistic temperaments, and sees to 
it that some eight or nine operatic productions make their 
way to the stage of the Metropolitan without gross mishap 
each week, is compelled to have a certain executive or 
administrative talent. But, if, in addition to the ability to 
cope with responsibilities he has not the faculty of emo- 
tional objectiveness, he will blow up mentally within a year. 
If he is.a congenital worrier, a trouble borrower, a man to 
whom.responsibility is a load and not a privilege, he was 
never meant for the managerial game. To be able to accom- 
plish the heaviest task with expediency and without worry 
is the basis of the formula for operatic generalship. The 
moment an impresario becomes weighed down by the job 
ahead of him, his days in opera are numbered. The irrepara- 
ble blunder in judgment or tact that will Close his career is 
just around the corner. 





cA Terrible Predicament 


T IS an excellent thing, naturally, for an opera director 

always to bear in mind that opera, before all else, is enter- 
tainment; that, in order to continue, it must be financially 
successful; and that nothing is such a poor advertisement 
for the cause of lyric drama as a bankrupt opera company. 
It is commendable also for him to abjure all prejudices. 
Wasn’t it Napoleon who said that the “man who has a per- 
sonal point of view is a poor organizer”? But it is imperative 
for him to cultivate imperturbability. 

The hide of a rhinoceros! How valuable it would be to an 
opera director! The king can do no wrong, but an impresario 
can do nothing else. Ferrara taught me that before I was 
twenty-five years old. And when I came to La Scala at the 
age of thirty-one, that famous theater made me review the 
lesson. How well I remember the groan that went up when 
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My Thirty Mars in Opera 


By GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA 
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LA SCALA, ITALY’S FAMOUS OPERA HOUSE, 
WAS KEPT CLOSED DURING THE LONG LAST 
ILLNESS OF THE MASTER, GIUSEPPE VERDI 


the revival of L’Elisir d’Amore was announced. Letters 
descended upon me from all Milan that stated in plain terms 
and plainer language that I knew nothing, that I was turn- 
ing La Scala into a provincial teatrino, and that I was certain 
to be well punished by having the revival put a mark on my 
managerial record even blacker than the one written there 
by the recent fiasco of Le Maschere, a comedy in three acts 
by Mascagni, whose operatic success seemed to begin and 
end with Cavalleria Rusticana. My skin, however, by now 
was toughened by eight years of deflecting the barbed shafts 
of just such inveterate letter writers, and I went serenely 
about the business of L’Elisir d’Amore rehearsals neither 
alarmed nor disturbed. Such is the hardihood of sinners. 

Donizetti’s charming opera had been one of the most 
delightful of my childhood impressions. I had seen it at a 
popular theater and had never forgotten its gayety and 
whimsey. And the memory of it, combined with certain cir- 
cumstances, made me determine to renew its glorious youth. 
There would be obstacles—there always are in the path of 
an operatic revival—but I felt that no difficulties could 
attend the inception of its second youth that would equal 
the haphazard madness of the circumstances surrounding its 
first performance back in the spring of 1832. 
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There was an operatic 
premiére! In those days, 
as doubtless you know, the 
impresario engaged not 
only his company of sing- 
ers, but also the composer 
who was generally required 
to provide a new opera for 
the opening night. And 
in this particular year, to 
the consternation of that 
benighted impresario the 
composer, of whose name 
there is no record, either 
failed to appear or sent 
word that he could not 
furnish the promised op- 
era. And the season at the 
Teatro della Cannobiana 
in Milan—now the Teatro 
Lirico—was drawing 
nearer and nearer the all- 
important first night. 

The impresario, beside 
himself, chanced to hear 
that Gaetano Donizetti 
was in Milan and herushed 
to him for a solution, suc- 
cor. “Look here, maestro,” 
wailed that distressed in- 
dividual; ‘‘only consider 
my predicament. There 
are only fourteen days be- 
fore the opening of the sea- 
son and you alone can save me. I don’t ask you to compose 
a new opera for me—that would be impossible; but to rear- 
range something, anything—make it over, give me a 
melange of somesort. Anything! Anything!” distractedly. 

Donizetti stared at him and then stated flatly: ‘‘ You are 
either joking or mad. I could not and would not rearrange 
even my own stuff, let alone anybody’s else. I would rather 
make you a new opera in two weeks. Look here,” abruptly, 
“if Romani is in town, that’s what I’ll do. I’ll write a new 
opera for you.” 

A complete new opera in fourteen days—and one that was 
to be very much alive and kicking almost a century later— 
there is an example for aspiring music makers. 


PHOTO. BY CENTRAL NEWS” 


The Birth of an Opera 


Te impresario grasped at this straw proffered him, and 
Donizetti went in search of the famous librettist, Ro- 
mani, author of Norma and La Sonnambula, and a close 
friend of Bellini. 

Finding him, he laid the proposition before him, adding: 
“T’ll give you a week to get the libretto ready. Let’s see 
which of us has the greater nerve. To be sure, friend Romani, 
we have a German soprano, Heinefelder; a tenor who stut- 
ters, Genero; a buffo who has a voice like a goat, Frezzo- 
lini; and a barytone who isn’t such-a-much, Dabadie; but 
we must not forget to be a credit to ourselves.” 

Romani took the subject of the libretto from Scribe’s Le 
Philtre—The Love Potion—and bit by bit, as his pen outlined 
the words, Donizetti set them to music, giving them frag- 
ment by fragment to the artists to study and rehearse. 

Everything proceeded harmoniously and with incredible 
speed until the opera was nearing completion. Then Don- 
izetti dug a beloved Romanza out of his portfolio, a piece of 
concert music that was the light of his life and the apple of 
his eye and wanted to introduce it at a certain spot for the 
tenor. 

At first Romani protested vehemently: ‘‘What!’’ he 
shrieked. ‘‘Why a romanza at that point would ruin the 
situation. What on earth ever put the idea into your head of 
having this stupid fellow, Nemorino, come on in this place 
and deliver himself of a pathetic wail when everything is 
supposed to be festive and gay?” 

Donizetti, however, persisted until he got his own way, 
and the famous Una furtiva lagrima was interpolated. He 
made use of the treasure of his portfolio in writing it, a 
theme improvised some time earlier for a Milanese poem by 
Carlo Porta, a barcarole, Jo sono ricco e tu set bella. 

No further argument halted the mad rush of L’Elisir 
d’Amore to its completion, and the astonished impresario 
was able to present it on May 12, 1832, just fourteen days 
after he had given the order for its composition—truly 4 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Tue Expressive Hanps 
or Marjorie Moss 


At Left—The lithe and lovely English dancer 
who has been appearing this season at the Club 
Mirador, New York, says: ‘‘ People say I dance 
with my hands as much as my toes! Naturally I 
feel my finger tips must be as smooth and shapely, 
as rosy pink and gleaming as the daintiest care 
can make them! Cutex keeps them exquisitely 
groomed. And it is a great convenience to find 
Cutex preparations as easily obtainable in London 


as in New York, itself.” 


ats 





Tue Beavutirut Hanps 
oF Lapy PEEL 

At Right—Lapy PEEL, widely known as Bea- 
trice Lillie, comédienne extraordinaire of the 
Charlot Revue, of London and New York, says: 
“The successful comédienne has literally at her 
Jinger tips a means of emphasis that is one of the 
charming subtleties of her art. The Cutex prepa- 
rations are indispensable in giving my cuticle the 
smooth roundness, my nails the correct accent, 
that on the stage are so essential.” 








THEY KEEP THEIR HANDS BEAUTIFULLY GROOMED 
THUS EXQUISITE WAY 


LL over the world, thousands of women 
have solved a most important problem of 
personal grooming. 


It used to be such a difficult thing to keep 
their cuticle smooth and shapely—with its 
provoking way of growing tight to the nail 
and splitting off in shreds. Nothing seemed 
to remove the unsightly shreds of dry skin 
that cling around the nail base. 


Now it is so simple. 


No cutting or jabbing to injure the tender 
skin. Just a gentle working around the nail 
base with the antiseptic liquid Cutex, and the 
rims are freed from the nails quickly and safely 
—transformed to the prettiest ovals imaginable ! 


And every other detail of the manicure is 
now cared for with Cutex preparations as ef- 
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END J0¢ for Introduc- . 
tory Set containing 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Liquid and Powder Pol- 


fectively and quickly. The delicate paste that 
whitens the nail tips. The splendid polishes 
that make your nails so rosy gleaming. 
Orange sticks to shape the cuticle—emery 
boards that give the nails a final smoothing. 


No wonder every country in the world knows 
the famous Cutex preparations. You will find 
them in Paris, London, Madrid... in all 
the smart shops at the French Resorts, in the 
fashionable stores on Fifth Avenue—places 
patronized by those women who observe the 
niceties of the toilette. 


Charming Women Use this Method 


IRST wash your hands in warm, soapy water. 
File the nails. Dip the orange stick in Cutex, 
twist a bit of cotton around the end and dip in the 
bottle again. Now gently loosen and remove the 
dead dry skin that clings to the nail base. Pass the 
wet stick under the nail tips to clean and bleach 


helpful booklet. 





ishes, Cuticle Cream, 
brush, emery board, 
orange stick, cotton, and 


them. What smooth ovals of firm skin now frame 
your nails! What white, transparent tips! 


Smooth the least bit of nail white under the tips 
to make them snowy white. Buff your nails lightly 
with the delicate powder polish. And rinse your 
hands again to remove traces of paste and polish. 
Now, for the last touch, a drop of Cutex Liquid 
Polish spread smoothly over each nail—keeping 
it just away from the cuticle to make it nice and 
even. Its lovely pink brilliance lasts ever so long. 


This same gentle care once each week will keep 
your hands lovely always. Buy one of the conven- 
ient Cutex sets from 35c to $5.00 wherever toilet 
goods are sold. Separate preparations, 35c. 


Or send toc with coupon for the attractive Intro- 
ductory Set containing every essential for the home 
manicure. If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. J-4, 85 St. Alexander St., Montreal. 


NorrHam WarrEN—NeEw York, Paris, Lonpon 














Marjorie Moss, who, with her talented partner, 
continues to charm fashionable audiences here 
and abroad. Her lovely hands are pictured above. 














Nortuam Warren, Dept. J-4 
114 West 17th St., New York City 


I enclose 10c in stamps or coin. Please send me Introduc- 


tory Set. 
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Lapy PEEL, a study of whose interesting hands 
is shown above, is mistress of a huge and delight- 
fully picturesque estate in Staffordshire, England. 
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for the first time 


Floors patterned in natural relief 
—the newest achievement in Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. Acclaimed by 
leading architects and decorators 


VER in the lead, Armstrong’s skilled crafts- 

men have now perfected a unique process 
that gives to the newest designs in linoleum floors 
texture, relief, reality. 


Never before was there a floor like this! Its 
handcraft ceramic and quarry tile motifs convey 
an age-old charm. Its soft pastel colorings blend 
richly with a freedom that delights the eye. And 
bright-colored medieval and heraldic emblems, 
eee at random, add new smartness to the 
whole. 


Just the beginning of beauty 


But Armstrong’s designers have not stopped here! 
The mellow-toned ceramic and quarry effects are 
actually raised above the surface. The mortar lines 
are deep set, with a natural cup and lip to catch 
the play of lights and shadows. And the moulded 
edges of each pattern unit “creep,” as in actual 
old hand-set tiles. 


All these exclusive features, created and made 
only by Armstrong’s, are carried out in a number 
of attractive designs. Each design is made in 
several colorings—tapestry tans, dusk blue-greens, 
heather browns, and rugged brick reds. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 
JASPE wo 
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TEXTURE 


in linoleum design 


“Nothing less than an achievement in linoleum 
floor design!’’ exclaimed Howard Myers, Presi- 
dent of The Architectural Forum, at a New York 
preview of these new Embossed Handcraft Tile 
Inlaid floors. 


“You have captured the one thing linoleum 
design needed—a natural, tile-like texture,” re- 
marked Julius Gregory, one of the outstanding 
architects of country houses in America. 

“It’s far prettier than I ever dreamed a lino- 
leum floor could be!” was the instant response of 


Miss Ada F. Howard, decorator, Arden Studios, 


Fifth Avenue. 


For home, office, or 
smart shop 


Where can these new floors 
be used? Charles H. Emery, 
architect, plans to lay one of 
these Handcraft Tile Inlaids 
in the sun porch and en- 
trance hall of his own home. 
John F. Jackson, architect, 
who has constructed some 
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Armstrong’s New Embossed Handcraft 
Tile Inlaid Linoleum, design No. 6028, 
laid with a border of black linoleum. 


seventy-five Y. M. C. A. buildings, says these new 
floors are admirably suitable for boys’ clubrooms 
and public hallways. And Richard H. Smythe, 
architect of various smart shops, sees a wide 
use for designs like these in tea rooms, shops, 
and stores. 


And how will these new embossed floors wear? 
Laid properly—cemented in place over builders’ 
deadening felt—they possess all the long-lasting 
qualities that have always characterized Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. What is more, they are springy 
to walk on and easy to clean. And their cost is 
remarkably low. 


Now—at good stores 


If you can’t visit a good department or furniture 
store where these new Embossed Linoleum floors 
are now on display, write to our Bureau of Interior 
Decoration. This Bureau will gladly send you 
lithographic reproductions of 
the newest floor designs spe- 
cially selected for the rooms 
you describe. 

Enclose 25c with your 
letter and you will also 
receive a new book ‘on the 
art of home furnishing and 
decoration, ‘Floors, Furni- 
ture, and Color,” by Agnes 
Foster Wright. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 898 Mary 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


CA photograph showing two of the 
new Embossed Handcraft Tile In- 
laids—Quarry Tile Designs. Nos. 
6015 and 6018. Room designed by 
R. W. Sexton, interior architect of 
The American Architect. 
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7#| the allurements of a Thais, the 
say| beauty secrets of a Cleopatra, plus 





E558) attitude of the public. People be- 
lieve an actress is beautiful before they even 
see her. She represents Romance. They 
come to the theater prepared to see all their 
dreams of loveliness walk across the stage-in 
living flesh and blood. And a belief in any- 
one’s loveliness is half the battle won. 
Luminous footlights, soft music and a 
beautiful setting make a framework in which 
the actress moves, remote and rare and beau- 
tiful, a living dream. But even when she 
wipes off the grease paint and puts on the 
quiet sober street clothes of ordinary life she 
is apt to be beautiful, because it is a re- 
quirement of her profession that she should 
be and because she knows how to treasure 
her good looks. An actress keeps her quality 
of youth and beauty long after other women, 
because she makes it her business to do so as 
part of her work and because her work in turn 
keeps her mind and spirit alive and interest- : 
ing. An actress gains a reputation for beauty | = 














and talent, but she must prove that reputa- 
tion every night of her life before different 
audiences of critical people. She can’t rest 
on her laurels like the beautiful women in 
private life. 

She must be able to live out at one time 
the life of a grande dame; next a courtesan; 
the next, an innocent young girl; so she is 








arene eae a tae ne | 
PHOTO. BY ELIZABETH DICKSON STUDIO 


the head; but I like Marie Antoinette wigs 
too. I can’t understand the people who re- 
gard bobbed hair as a moral downfall; I 
don’t cut my hair simply because I haven’t 
the nose and chin for it—and I must confess 
that wouldn’t be a reason that would hold 
| me if I were a youngster. The dresses and 
hats are designed for short hair. 
It’s all very well to be individual, but 
| who wants to be demodé? 
| It seems outlandish to have long hair in 
this age. Long hair for women and whiskers 
for men belong to the past. Women with long 
hair look like moving-picture subjects when 
they let down their hair, or like females of 
the stone age, especially those who still sport 
topknots. Someone said that long hair was a 
symbol of attraction. If it is, then it is a 
good ‘thing that it has been dispatched to 
the limbo where other symbols of women’s 
sex slavery may be found. 

Perfume is such an accessory. I love it. 
I spray it on my hair lightly, but never let 
it get near the scalp. Perfume put directly 
on. the hair and scalp grays the hair. I 
| put it on my eyebrows, behind my ears, 
and on my upper lip so that I can smell it 
all the time. I wish I were rich enough to 
bathe myself in it, I love it so much. It 
may be a barbaric taste. Idon’t mind. The 
novelists have always told us about the 
| vulgarity of women who use strong per- 
| fume. Well, I say, if it’s a nice perfume I 














CO like to be detected carrying it. Perfume 





constantly experimenting with the whole 
range of women’s personalities and finally 
learns to make the most of her own personal self, whether by 
natural or artificial means. I have never understood the 
false modesty that regards powder or rouge as something 
sinful.. Certainly if it improves your appearance, if cold- 
creaming and massage are good for you, by all means make 
the most of yourself. While I am not a fanatic on the 
subject, I have taken as good care of myself as my time 
and work have permitted; and if the women readers of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL get any helpful suggestions 
from what I tell them of my toilette, I shall feel this article 
well worth while. 

I shall probably disappoint my readers when I say, first 
off, that I am too nervous and too irritable to do any exer- 
cising during the theatrical season. I have my car and drive 
everywhere. Sometimes, more rarely than 1 should, I tell 
my chauffeur to méet me at Forty-second Street, and walk 
down from my house with some friend, but I don’t suppose 
that would be called regular exercising. It’s all right for fat 
women to sit on a chair and bend backward and forward 
until I pity the poor things, but why should I exercise? I’m 
so thin my clothes fall off me; besides, I have a pet little 
theory that all these exercises for hip reducing, for instance, 
take off the fat, but develop-bunchy muscles in their place; 
and I don’t know which is worse, the defect or the cure. I 
know that after a summer of tennis, the inside muscle of my 
right forearm is so overdeveloped that it looks funny. 


Swimming, Tennis, Dancing 


I SWIM and play tennis all through the summer. This may 
be good exercise, but it’s fine sport too; not that I’m a 
first-rater, but it is something I enjoy doing; it isn’t a pain- 
ful duty. I dance a lot in winter and summer, whenever I get 
the chance; but the exercise one gets out of it is, as in sports, 
a by-product of the pleasure. 

A body massage does for me what systematic, daily exer- 
cise does for many women. A massage doesn’t relax me; it 
stimulates me to be up and doing. Massage is evi- 
dently a tonic my body needs. It makes my blood 
circulate, and after a massage I feel invigorated and 
renewed. I am massaged three times a week, always 
in the morning. Before my masseuse arrives I take 
a hot bath;, this opens the pores and makes the 
muscles pliable. My masseuse applies a cold cream 
and works over me from my head to my heels for an 





Loveliness 


By GRACE GEORGE 


hour. A body massage isn’t to be confused with a Turkish 
bath, or the baths at the various springs. I have gone to 
health resorts for the baths, but they pat and pinch me, and 
irritate me. A simple body massage is pleasant and restful, 
and I find it the only thing I need to keep me in condition. 

I pay more attention to my hair than I do to my body, pos- 
sibly because it seems to me women neglect their hair shame- 
fully. I am blond, and blond hair is so horrid when un- 
washed. I shampoo my hair once every five days; I never 
let it go longer than a week. I rub an ointment prepared 
by a famous scalp specialist into my scalp thoroughly the 
night before the shampoo. In my shampoo water I throw 
a little bag of herbs, which soften the water and keep the 
hair lustrous, and I use the purest soap. 

It stands to reason that hair needs a frequent shampoo. 
We keep our hats on all day; our scalps get oily and dirty. It 
seems to me ridiculous to wash your face every day and your 
hair only once in three weeks or a month. It is an unhealthy 
habit women have fallen into. I have noticed that my hair 
begins to fall out when it needs a shampoo. It comes out 
on my comb, on my dressing table, on my clothes. The 


minute after I wash it there isn’t a loose hair about. 


My hair is curly, and a water wave is all the preparation 
I need for my coiffure. I know I should brush my hair, but 
I don’t. My husband—William A. Brady—has had my 
brush for years; he prefers it to his military brushes because 
it is so much softer. And my maid for as many years has 
insisted that a small clothes brush I carry 
about with me is really my hairbrush. She 
persists in marrying my comb to it, despite 
my instructions. C: 

I dress my hair to look like a bobbed cut, 
pulling it down low to the back of my neck 
to get the right effect. I like short hair be- 
€ause it shows the lovely shape and poise of 





was meant.-to.be heard; it’s not meant to be 

so insidious that it can’t be detected. And 
I never knew a man who didn’t like to hear a nice perfume. I 
stumbled on my own favorite scent by accident years ago, 
and it has always pleased me. Once in a while I am un- 
true to it, but I always go back. It has an odor of sandal- 
wood and spices and everything nicest. People who give me 
perfume for birthday and holiday gifts and on first nights 
have never guessed right. 

If I were a housewife and wanted one thing that would 
keep me thinking of lovely things and being bathed in the 
odor of them, I would always keep a bottle of perfume— 
not far away on the dressing table, but in the bathroom, or 
on a kitchen shelf near at hand, so that whenever the odor 
of cooking and dusting and sweeping seemed to swallow me 
up I could pat on a dab of perfume and bathe in the aroma 
of loveliness. But always remember to put perfume on your 
skin, never on materials. It is apt to spot materials, and 
worse, when it grows stale the resulting odor is’ anything 
but agreeable. 


Rates of the Toilet Table 


THE rites of the toilet table were so prolonged for ladies 
in the days of the Grand Monarque of France, it was 
probably because water entered so little into their scheme of 
preparation. I take a warm bath on rising in the morning, 
and wash my face with soap and water; I don’t feel clean 
unless I do. There are certain kinds of rouge and paint you 
can’t get off any other way. Then I rub my face with cold 
cream and wipe it off with little soft wads of: cheesecloth. 
I don’t throw the rags away after once using them. They are 
washed and boiled and get softer and softer with use. Old 
handkerchiefs, old napkins, any old soft linen things make 
excellent cold-cream rags. 

Then, if it is night time, I rouge a little. But I don’t dipa 
puff into a box of dry rouge and then rub a large round red 
circle on my cheeks, as too many women seem to do. I 
touch the rouge with my finger tip and rub it across my 

cheekbones until you can’t notice the rouge and 
then put more on until you can. I use a grease 
rouge; it blends into the skin better; most of the 
time it is my lipstick. The only morality of rouge 
is, if a woman looks better with it on she should 
use it; if not, she shouldn’t. Dark-eyed and 


(Continued on Page 235) 
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a bright sparkling aluminum 





: a It is so easy to keep your aluminum spick and span, and sparkling 
with Healthful Cleanliness. Simply clean it with Old Dutch each time it is used. 


The distinctive quality and character of Old Dutch make it ideal for 
cleaning aluminum. It doesn’t scratch; its particles are flat shaped and easily 
erase every vestige of grease, dirt and odors. Old Dutch takes away all the 
invisible impurities too, and leaves the surface smooth, sanitary and hygienic 
—a true state of Healthful Cleanliness. 


Avoid this mistake—never use gritty, scratchy cleaners—they destroy 
the smooth finish and make scratches on the surface, which are not only lodg- 
ing places for dirt and impurities, but also cause food to readily stick to the pan. 


Old Dutch is your assurance of safety and Healthful Cleanliness. 
Saves time, work and expense. There’s nothing else like it. 


The manufacturers of “Wear-Ever,” “Mirro,” “ Viko,” “Aluminex,” “Wagner” and “Lifetime” 
aluminum ware recommend Old Dutch Cleanser for cleaning their utensils. 
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Plan of the central design. 
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Plan of house at bottom of page. 


By) English- -cottage type of bungalow 

5 Bot white stucco with sponge finish 

| over frame construction. The 

8) kitchen and dining room facing 

the road is an unusual arrangement, but one 

that is much liked by many women. The 

wall screening the service yard from the 

street adds a unique touch. The design 

recommends itself especially to those who 

like their living rooms and gardens some- 
what secluded from the thoroughfare. 

The low, rambling effect of the little Eng- 
lish bungalow at the lower left-hand corner 
of the page gives the effect of greater space 
than actually exists. It is of creamy-white 
stucco with red brick trim. Exterior wood 
trim may be painted white, brown or gray. 
All the features of this design are noteworthy, 
none taking precedence over the others. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL HOUSE SERVICE BUREAU 


uildine a Bungalows 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL HOUSE SERVICE BUREAU 





Plan of the house at the left. 


D ROOM ; 
11*6°X14+0* |] DINING Room 
Lh4akis-e 


LIVING ROOM 
BEDR 13-4"XK 2 20" 
1614-0 


+ {> 
Floor plan of house at lower right-hand corner. 


The central bungalow is of Spanish origin. 
Though primarily planned for warm climates, 
this bungalow would still be suitable for parts 
of the country where the winters are rigorous. 
The outstanding feature is the patio, a de- 
lightful outdoor living room in summer and 
conservatory for plants. 

The little bungalow at the lower right- 
hand corner of the page is glorified Mission 
style. The exterior is pinkish-gray stucco, 
the wood trim is painted green blue and the 
roof is of variegated Mission tiles. The 
Southern States are especially suited to this 
style of architecture. The porch adjoining 
the dining room could be made colorful with 
a tiled floor. It would be a delightful place 
to dine in fine weather. Models are available 
for all designs. Concerning these and full 
details of plans, write the Architectural 
Department of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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epamaraans|N THE deepening dusk of a January 
yn Ons evening at the city of Rome, in the 
PRO. year 1698, a young wife and mother, 
Mai only seventeen years old, Pompilia 
fgirs | by name, was talking with her foster 
#4| parents, Pietro and Violante. Sud- 
oeag uae) denly there was a knock at the door. 
ath eetaees| Pompilia’s middle-aged husband, Count 
Guido Franceschini, accompanied by four hired assassins, 
rushed into the room and murdered the girl and the old pair. 
The escaping criminals were caught. They were brought to 
trial, and the verdict was guilty. The count appealed to the 
Pope, Innocent XII, who reaffirmed the judgment of the court, 
and on February 22, 1698, in the Piazza del Popolo at Rome, 
the count was beheaded and his four companions hanged. 
Such are the facts out of which Robert Browning constructed 
an epic called The Ring and the Book. 

Browning represents the aged Pope in solitary meditation. 
Just as he has made up his mind to have the five criminals 
executed he asks himself, “‘On what do I base my 
judgment of their guilt, and indeed my judgment of 
right and wrong? How could I call one man good 
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The C friangle 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


strength and infinite intelligence. In other 
words, we have got two of the three necessary 
attributes for the God of-the Christian re- 
ligion, two sides of the necessary triangle. But 
while a being possessed of infinite strength and 
infinite intelligence may be sublime, an object of admiration 
or fear, it is not yet an object of worship. The base of the 
triangle is missing. What is the necessary quality in a being 
worthy of worship and devotion? It is goodness. 

Well, cannot we obtain sufficient evidence of God’s good- 
ness by studying geology and history, by reading the news- 
papers and using our eyes and ears? No. 
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There are many things in natural and human history 
that indicate goodness in the Creator, but there are 
fully as many that indicate the contrary. Science re- 
veals the strength and intelligence of God, but tells us 
little of his good will. Thus those who say—and it is 
a remark I hear frequently nowadays—that the best 
revelation of God is in natural science, simply do not 

know the meaning of the word religion. A commencement 
orator at one of our universities said that science ought to 
be substituted for religion. One might as well substitute 
mathematics for music. 
I can admire something that is stronger and wiser than 
I, but I refuse worship unless it is better than I. I will noi 
vote for God unless he is a being whose love, charity, tender 
ness and mercy are in excess of my own. And as I contem 
plate the mighty works of Nature and the subtlety of the 
mind of man, I find insufficient evidence of the love of God. 
Surely it is a sublime thought that nobody, however power 
ful and clever, can get my vote unless I myself give it. He 
may destroy me because he is bigger, but I won’t 
vote for him. Not even an infinite being can change 





my will, unless I myself change it. Human beings, 





and another evil, if I did not have a religion or a 
philosophy that establishes standards distinguishing 
between good and evil?’’ He then proceeds into an 
examination of his belief in the Christian religion; 
and it is at this point that the discussion turns from 
a particular sordid murder into a question of uni- 
versal significance. 

Following the outline of Browning’s poem, I now 
propose to look into the foundations of Christian 
faith and toconsider some arguments for and against 
it. I have never been, and am not now, afraid of 
the truth. Why should I fear something that I 
have spent my life trying to find? 

Suppose you saw a man with a yardstick, and in 
response to your question he announced that he was 
going to measure the distance between New York 
and Liverpool. You might laugh. Suppose he should 
tell you that this yardstick was not bought at a ten- 
cent store, but from a physics laboratory; that it 
was correct toa thousandth ofaninch. Even so he | 
could not measure the Atlantic Ocean with a yard- | 
stick. Likewise it is impossible for our finite minds— | 
no matter how accurate they may be in small 
things—to measure infinity. Well, then, are we to 
quit before we have started? By no means. 

The sun is more than ninety million miles distant 
from the earth. Yet by so little and simple a thing 
as a watch crystal you can draw fire from that im- 
mense distance and set the grass aflame. So, small 
as our minds are, and infinite as God is, we can draw 
enough light and heat from him to illumine and in- 
spire our whole existence. Many Christian saints 
and heroes have done this; they have not only 
warmed their own souls, they have started spiritual 
conflagrations that the world has not been able to 
extinguish. 


Steps Upward Toward God 


HE chief aim of thinking man is to reach God. 
Bycontemplationof the material works of Nature 
and of the human mind we can obtain a twofold 
conception of God; we can find two sides of the tri- 
angle. It seems unreasonable to suppose that a 
universe so wonderful could have been planned by 
something less wonderful than itself; that the stream 
should rise above its source. But wonderful as mat- 
ter is, mind is far more wonderful. There are no two 
things in the universe more different than mind and 
matter. The brain is a damp sponge inside the 
skull—is it mind, or the tool of mind? The psychol- 
ogists are endeavoring to discover the particular 
parts of the brain used for particular thoughts or 
emotions. Suppose some day they should discover 
this; suppose they should succeed in localizing brain 
functions. Then, to put it crudely, we should 
know—say—that whenever we tried to remember 
a name or date, there would be a disturbance in 
the back of the brain; if we were suddenly angry, 
the disturbance would be in the left side; if we were 
sorry for something, in the right side; if aman told 
a woman he loved her, the front of the brain would 
be active. If all these things were true—a large 
order—even then the difference between memory, 
anger, remorse, and love on the one hand, and the 
damp sponge on the other, would be greater than 
that between the east and the west. 
Taking then as our two long steps upward toward 
God the material universe and the human mind, 
and judging God exactly as we judge an archi- 
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(harm for Warming an 
Old Flouse 


By Rospert P. Tristram Corrin 


IRST, on the hearth, the heart of all 
That moves within this house's wall, 
We set a candle like a prayer 
To cleanse the air. 


Oh, holy taper, white and alone, 

Call back the shy gods who have flown, 
To bless and keep all here staunch friends 
To the world’s ends. 


Next, in the pantry put the cake 
Of caraway our friends to make 

Of fays who keep milk free of curds 
And all our words. 


Then around all rooms we go 
And open windows that all woe 
May fly before our candle’s light 
To peace and night. 


Whatever pain has brooded here, 
Black-browed sin, or palsied fear, 
Shadows of death which man waylay, 
Fly now away. 


Last, we mount the stairs to bless 
The winding way to sleepiness, 

Let in the stars and night wind’s balm 
And holy calm. 


Let a small child bless the bed 
Kneeling with a sleepy head 

To say his prayers, and we have sure 
Peace evermore. 

















tect by the quality of his work, we may ascribe 





contemptible as they are, have yet the power of 
choice. 

It is not in Nature, it is not in scientific textbooks, 
it is not in architecture, it is not even in music that 
I obtain evidence of the love of God. There is only 
one place where I receive the revela- 
tion that the goodness of God is equal 
%, to his strength and intelligence—that 

* is in the four Gospels, which tell us 
the story of Jesus Christ. Now is the 
LOVE e . . 

‘New Testamen triangle complete, for its base is love. 

What is the real reason for the appearance of 
Christ on earth? To teach us morality? No; the 
wisest men have always taught virtue. The heart 
of the gospel is not in the Ten Commandments or 
in a list of duties. This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent. The significance of 
the birth, life, death and resurrection of Jesus is 
that he is the unique revelation of the love of God. 





cA News Story That Was Needed 


E ACQUIRE the threefold conception of God 

through Nature, the human mind and the story 
of Jesus. This story, as told in the Gospels with 
matchless literary art, is as clear as spring water and 
simple enough for the understanding of a child. If 
it were not for the story of Christ I should never go 
to church, I should never worship, I should never 
pray. So far from the incarnation being negligible 
in religion, it is for me the only true religion. He is 
the only voice from heaven that seems to me 
authentic; he is the only light that pierces the dark- 
ness. 

Suppose we could obtain a sufficiently clear no- 
tion of the goodness of God through Nature and 
history; then the New Testament would immedi- 
ately become superfluous. The Gospel would not 
only be no good news; it would not even be news. 
What is the use of solemnly telling me something I 
already know? I heard a Catholic priest say on 
Easter Day that if Jesus were not divine, the 
Catholic Church would be the greatest enigma in 
history. So it would; so would any church. It 
would be much ado about nothing. 

It is important to remember that, whether you 
believe in Christ or not, the story of his appearance 
is not superfluous. No news was ever needed more 
than that. It supplies precisely and fully informa- 
tion nowhere else discoverable, information essential 
to the peace, hope and happiness of mankind. It 
makes every individual human life significant and 
precious. 

What is the best argument against the truth of 
the Christian religion? 

Unbelievers may be divided into two classes—the 
materialists and the skeptics; neither of them have 
injured Christianity. 

Here is a foolish question which I often hear: 
‘How can you believe in the Christian religion when 
sO many men, who are certainly as clever as you are, 
do not believe in it?’’ You might just as well ask a 
citizen, ‘‘How can you vote the Democratic ticket 
when so many men, equally wise and patriotic, vote 
Republican?”’ Faith is a matter of individual 
choice, which one must be ready rationally to defend 
against certain opposition. 

Browning compares faith to a pearl. I take my 
pearl and show it proudly to someone who says: 
“Yes, but you can’t eat pearls! I prefer potatoes.”’ 











two characteristics to the Divine Being—infinite 








(Continued on Page 244) 
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The Ladies HOME JOURNAL 


GAIL Work and No ‘Play , 


doesnt suit the 
World ‘Today 


Try balancing work and play this year. 
Count that day lost that does not have 
its gleam of fun. 

Perhaps you can use a lot more enter- 
tainment. Don’t be starving for it un- 
awares ! 

There was a time when people were not 
sure whether it was worth while to go to 
the movies. Today if they stay at home 
a single week they know they will miss a 
wonderful Paramount Picture. 

Plenty of headliners in the cast and the 
whole photoplay a sumptuous work of art! 

Paramount provides more and better 
entertainment for people alive in 1926 
than any human beings ever saw before. 

Let your own theatre show you Para- 
mount Pictures and keep your dates with 
the good time houses! 





» 


and ‘‘when will it reach my theatre?”’ 


“BEHIND THE FRONT” 


with Wallace Beery, 
Raymond Hatton and Mary Brian 


An Edward Sutherland Production from a 
story ‘‘Spoils of War” by Hugh Wiley. 
Here is the comic side of Army life in wartime pictur- 
ized in a way that is making all America hold its sides. 





Harold Lloyd sy 


“For Heaven’s Sake!”’ 
Directed by Sam Taylor 


Zane Grey’s 


“THE VANISHING 
AMERICAN” 


with RICHARD DIX, Lois Wilson, Noah 
Beery and Malcolm McGregor. Directed by George B. 
Seitz. Zane Grey’s epic of the Indian ranks with The 
Covered Wagon in fateful power and excitement. Don’t 
miss the mighty duel of Copperskin and White Man! 


This star’s pictures are produced by the 
Harold Lloyd Corporation and now re- 
leased by Paramount. You have undoubt- 
edly enjoyed Harold Lloyd’s previous 
pictures and Paramount is proud to wel- 
come him to its great entertainment 
family. His ideals and Paramount’s are 
for clean, wholesome entertainment. Ask 
your theater manager to get “‘For Heaven’s 
Sake!” as early as possible. It contains so 
much comedy that your sides will ache. 





Tearle, Alice Joyce and Clara Bow. 
This is the Paramount picturization of 
the famous stage play by Edgar Selwyn 
and Edmund Goulding which set all New 
York talking about the neglected wife 


Produced by 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. 
Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 











A Herbert Brenon Production. Starring Conway 





When you know what Paramount has 
You seek what Paramount shows 


Anyone who enjoys great motion pictures and checks up where they come from, 
keeps a sharp eye on Paramount’s production program. 


Seeing great entertainment is merely a question of knowing what is being released 


Here are six current Paramount Pictures you will enjoy to the last fade-out: 


“THE GRAND DUCHESS 


AND THE WAITER” 
A Malcolm St. Clair Production 





with Adolphe Menjou and Florence Vidor. 
From the play by Alfred Savoir. An aristocratic love- 
comedy set in the midst of the brilliant carnival of Paris 
night life. Here’s a trip to Paris that gives you more of 
the gay city than many a traveller gets. 


“THE SONG AND 


DANCE MAN” 
A Herbert Brenon Production 


with Tom Moore, Bessie Love and Harrison 
Ford. From George M. Cohan’s famous comedy 
success. Real romance lives and throbs within the 
make-believe of stage life, human beings loving and 
fighting and hoping behind the grease-paint. 





“DANCING MOTHERS” 


who dances her way to freedom and love. ities mate- 
rial prosperity divorced from happy, 
human comradeship will never chain any 
real woman, and “Dancing Mothers” 





Paramount’s greatest traditions. 


Paramount ype! 


"If its a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town /” 
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COMBINATION 
cA Tribute to Perfect Grooming 


Today, two of the country’s foremost prod- 
ucts are offered in tribute to the exquisite 
loveliness of America’s womanhood. 


The Sterno Canned Heat Out- Cc 
fit and the World’s Premier y 
Razor—the Gillette, both for 
7 fii IS offer is of unusual importance and in- 


terest to women everywhere, due to the 
fact that social requirements and the sleeve- 
less gown of today demand a perfectly 
smooth underarm. 
Everyone knows the value of hot water for com- 
fortable shaving and with this Sterno Outfit 
you can have at a moment's notice anywhere, 
handy hot water and a keen razor for the 
underarm, or for keeping the back of the neck 
trim and neat if you bob. Don’t use the razor 
of your men folks— get one of your own—one 
you know will be keen when you want it— 
always ready and convenient to handle. 


The Gillette Safety Razor is famous for its 
simplicity and easy shaving qualities. It is a 
safe razor that makes shaving a pleasure for 
anyone, without training or instruction. 


The Sterno Canned Heat Outfit consists of 
the handy polished Aluminum Boiler, Sterno 
Stove, a can of Sterno Canned Heat, and 
Tray—a convenient source of instant hot 
water—safe and dependable. 


Sterno Canned Heat is a solid fuel. Its flame 
is steady and hot, smokeless and clean—ideal 
for use everywhere. 

Millions use it in sick rooms, in the dining 
room, kitchen, office, factory,camping. Itboils, 
broils, fries perfectly. For heating water, milk, 
broth, soups, fish, meats, etc., it is superb. 
Ask for “The Sterno-Gillette Combination” 
at your Dealer’s. If your Dealer cannot supply 
you, send 75c and we will see that you are 
supplied. In Canada $1.00. 


STERNO CORPORATION 
Dept. 377 
9 East 37th Street New York City 


STERNO 
CANNED HEAT 


In Canada 15c 
Far West 
2 for 25c 


oo 


eee Ce ees 
M’f’d under U. S. Gov’t Permit for use only as a fuel 
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miracle which makes this ra- 
conteur almost melt with 
envy! The new opera was ac- 
corded a triumph at the Can- 
nobiana and was repeated for 
thirty-two evenings. Here it 
might be interpolated, a new or differ- 
ent opera is not given every night in 
Italy as in America. Instead a successful 
or favorite opera has a run just as plays 
do in this country. The Italian does not 
feel that he can understand or appreciate 
a lyric drama until he has heard it at 
least a dozen times, and often goes three 
or four times in one week to performances 
of a new opera. This creates, naturally, 
an ideal condition for opera production, 
since it gives the artists time and oppor- 
tunity to perfect all those endless details 
without which art becomes “‘hokum.”’ On 
the other hand, in the theater proper a 
different play must be given every night, 
thereby placing a terrific responsibility 
and task upon the Italian actor. But 
then my compatriots believe that they 
can suck a drama dry in an evening. 

So nearly a hundred years ago Doni- 
zetti’s gay little opera had a thirty-two- 
night run and that gallant composer, who 
was considerable of a Don Juan in his day, 
dedicated his score to the ladies of Milan. 
“Who more than they,” he rhapsodized, 
“know how to distill love? Who better 
than they, to dispense it?”’ 

And one evening, three-quarters of a 
century later, in the Café Cova near La 
Scala, Arturo Toscanini and I plotted to 
bring the blithe masterpiece back to life. 
Its revival encountered almost as many 
obstacles as did its premiére. 

L°Elisir d Amore 

T WAS in January, 1901, and La Scala 

had fallen upon hard times through no 
fault of her own. For Verdi died that 
month, and Art was upon her hour of 
mourning. The grief over the death of this 
genius of opera was world-wide, but per- 
haps Milan drank deepest of the sorrow. 
I had kept La Scala closed during the long 
last illness of the master, and it can be 
imagined that with everyone recalling the 
glory of that giant whose life was slowly 
and painfully ebbing just a little way from 
us, it was indeed a house of death. 

But in spite of my depression and pro- 
found sadness over the passing of the idol 
of my childhood, as well as of the world of 
opera, it was necessary for me to do some 
hard thinking about my opera house, La 
Scala. Previous to Verdi’s illness, a serious 
failure had upset the orderly process of our 
season, namely, the ill-fated production of 
Le Maschere mentioned before, by Mas- 
cagni, a comedy that was given simultane- 
ously in seven different opera houses and 
came to irreparable grief at La Scala in 
spite of an admirable performance given it 
by theartists. And the problem confront- 
ing me was to get a practical substitute 
for the fiasco. 

But to find one! The more I cudgeled 
my head over it, the farther I seemed from 
asolution. Toscanini was as much puzzled 
as I. I remember that that evening in the 
Café Cova, our favorite rendezvous, we 
sat at our little table, silent, preoccupied 
and pretty much worried. 

Presently I offered: ‘‘We might try to 
get up L’Elisir d’Amore! It’s an opera 
that is always fresh, although fairly well 
forgotten just now.” 

Toscanini was delighted. ‘Nothing 
could be better,” he exclaimed. Then: 
“But the company! Let’s see now,” 
briskly, ‘we have Caruso; he would do 
admirably. Even Magini Coletti, the 
barytone, could be fitted in. We have no 
Adina, but it wouldn’t be impossible to 
find one. But my dear Gatti,” in dismay, 
“we have no buffo. We not only have no 
buffo for the réle of Dulcamara, but I do 
not believe that we shall be able to find 
one who would be suitable for La Scala. 
Dulcamara is a difficult rdle, and good 
buffos with style and real worth are no 
longer to be found. It’s a great idea,” with 
asigh. “Too bad we can’t realize it.” 


My Thirty Years in Opera 


(Continued from Page 44) 


The next day after rehearsal I resumed 
the conversation. Not that I was partic- 
ularly hopeful, but because my mind 
persisted in mulling over the subject. Tos- 
canini—I can see him yet, seated at the 
piano, tapping the music of the duet be- 
tween Adina and the buffo with his thin, 
nervous forefinger for emphasis, the while 
he chanted mechanically, his gaze on the 
ceiling: ‘“‘And the Dulcamara? Where 
can we find Dulcamara? You know, there 
are none.” 

Presently his chant was interrupted by 
Maestro Sormani, who asked: ‘‘ Why don’t 
you take the buffo, Carbonetti?”’ 

“Carbonetti!’’ exclaimed Toscanini. 
“But the voice!” 

Sormani replied quietly, “‘The voice is 
the voice of a buffo, and as I heard him 
last year I can assure you that his voice is 
no worse than many voices I have heard, 
even at La Scala. And I am sure that the 
public will accept him for his many ar- 
tistic qualities.” 

“All right then,’ announced Toscanini; 
“get Carbonetti, and we will try L’Elisir 
d’Amore.”’ 

And L’Elisir d’Amore it was. 

I engaged Regina Pinkert, an excellent 
and gracious artist, for the rdle of Adina. 
As for Nemorino, that same evening be- 
tween the acts of La Bohéme, I spoke of 
the part to Enrico Caruso. 

And Caruso said, ‘‘I know only the ro- 
manza, Una furtiva lagrima, but if it is 
necessary for me to sing the whole opera I 
shall begin to study it tomorrow, and you 
can rely upon me.” 

That answer was typical of Caruso. In 
all my years of happy association with that 
great artist, both at La Scala and later at 
the Metropolitan, I never knew him to 
fail to be most obliging and ever ready to 
render service cheerfully in any and all 
circumstances. 

In due time Dulcamara, in the person of 
Frederico Carbonetti, arrived from the 


ESTHER —- 
ALETHEA = 
RICHARD 


provinces where he had been leading a 
wretched existence and eating his heart 
out. It was the dead of winter when he 
came to me, and he came without an over- 
coat and carrying a little canvas valise 
tied up with a piece of string. 

He carried off his pitiable plight with an 
air. ‘They say,” he confided, ‘that I am 
growing old. It is a calumny. Growing 
old, indeed! I defy all the youngsters to 
travel around Italy as I do—in cold 
weather and without an overcoat.”” 

Then he hurried off to rehearsal, where 
Toscanini had his hands full, trying to 
persuade him to sing his part without 
adding high notes not in the score. 


I have seen Toscanini in 
an ill humor many times, but 
never in a mood so forbid- 
ding, so formidable, as on the 
morning of the day that was 
to see the premiére of L’Elisir. 
He entered my office in such a fury that 
he scarcely spoke to my father, who was 
passing through Milan and had dropped 
in to see me for a moment. 

Brushing past the senator from Ferrara, 
Toscanini handed me a letter, saying bit- 
terly: ‘‘Read that—and see what a fine 
piece of idiocy we are about to commit.” 

The letter stated bluntly over the signa- 
ture of a traveling salesman: ‘‘ However 
could a maestro who has the reputation of 
being so exacting accept for La Scala an 
artist as impossible as Carbonetti—an art- 
ist whom the writer heard whistled off the 
stage of a provincial theater only a few 
weeks ago?” 

My father and I tried to convince Tos- 
canini that the value of the opinion of a 
single individual was only relative. But he 
answered hotly: ‘“‘That traveling man is 
more intelligent than we are. And this 
evening the public will prove that he is 
right. And that’s all I’ve got to say!” 


And off he went, jerking his hat down 


over his nose and growling imprecations. 

That evening the audience was not 
large, but what it lacked in numbers it 
more than made up in bad temper and in 
its passion to teach me a lesson, the artists 
as well, and Donizetti himself, if need be. 


(Caruso Acclaimed 


SCANINI came out with his face still 
mirroring tempest. He took his place 
at the desk, and the opera began. The 
chorus sang its strophes; Adina related 
with grace and feeling the story of the love 
of Queen Isolde and the magic philter; 
Nemorino in a song sighed deliciously, but 
the public maintained its boredom with 
ease and remained cold. Not even Belcore, 
impersonated with mastery by the bary- 
tone, Magini Coletti, succeeded in soften- 
ing the stone faces of those terrible 
subscribers of La Scala. The second 
scene—that is, the ensemble with Adina, 
Nemorino, Belcore and the chorus— 
ended in something akin to silence—an 
ugly state of affairs! 

Backstage my blood was liquid ice, and 
I began to fear that Toscanini’s prophecy 
of disaster would be fulfilled. I inspected 
the audience anxiously through a con- 
venient peephole and found it ill-natured 
and still bored. I glanced at Toscanini. 
He had regained his composure, and was 
directing with all his customary elegance 
and masterly style. 

The duet began and Adina delivered her 
phrases delightfully, but when she had fin- 
ished certain stray murmurs of approval 
were vehemently suppressed. Then it was 
Caruso’s turn! Who that ever heard him 
as Nemorino does not remember? Calm, 
cool, controlled, but perfectly aware that 
the fate of the performance would be de- 
cided at this point, he sang the reply, 
Chiedi al rio perche gemente, with a voice, 
a sentiment, an art, that no words could 
ever adequately describe. 

At the magic of his voice the cuirass of 
ice in which the.audience had incased it- 
self melted. Little by little it caught his 
hearers, subjugated them, conquered 
them, led them captive. Caruso had not 
quite finished the last note when a tempest 
of cheers and applause, like an explosion, 
saluted him. So madly and imperatively 
did the house demand a repetition that 
Toscanini, notwithstanding his justly 
known aversion to encores, was compelled 
to grant it. 

Nemorino and Adina were given an ova- 
tion at the fall of the curtain that set the 
very rafters of La Scala quivering. During 
the intermission the foyer rang with the 
praises of Caruso. The old subscribers 
compared him to Mario, to Giuglini, to 
Gayarré and heaped eulogy upon him. It 
was nothing but Caruso, Caruso, Caruso! 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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| Would you pick up pennies if they lay at your feet? Would you? 
| Every time you use Fels-Naptha Soap in your washing machine 
you can “pick up pennies” just about as easily. And more—you get 
the extra help of plenty of dirt-loosening naptha and splendid soap 
combined—this extra washing help you get only in Fels-Naptha! 

Naptha, you know, is valued by dry cleaners for loosening dirt 
safely from delicate fabrics. 

Naptha and splendid soap, working together in Fels-Naptha, 
make clothes safely clean! And Fels-Naptha makes clothes clean 
more easily and more quickly! It puts sparkling brightness into your 
clothes. It makes all your household cleaning easier! 

Because it combines plenty of dirt-loosening naptha and splendid 
soap, Fels-Naptha gives you extra washing help you cannot get from 
any other soap, no matter what its form, color or price. 

With a saving of soap-money and clothes-money; with a saving 
of time and work—isn’t it worth while to use Fels-Naptha in the 
washing machine? 

Whether you use a washing machine or do the washing in tubs, 
you'll find that nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha! 

Get a golden bar or two from your grocer today! Why shouldn’t 
you get the benefit of its economy and its extra help? 
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Many women get the extra ‘help of Fels-Naptha in their washing 
machines so easily! 

Whether they dissolve “Fels-Naptha in hot water, or chip it 
directly into the machine, they have rich, creamy suds in a jiffy, 
ready to start the cleansing work. Chipping only takes about 50 
seconds. No bother. No fuss. No waste. 

Try Fels-Naptha in your washing machine. The results will 
surprise and delight you! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR © Fes G 
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Your Beauty of 


Fi gure—Preserve It 


HE GRACE of a youth- 

ful figure—what charm 
can compare with it? It 
makes the simplest frock 
stylish. And costly cos- 
tuming cannot make up 
for its loss. 


You need not lose it. To re- 
tain your natural beauty of fig- 
ure, you need only provide the 
right support—a support that 
adapts itself to your body, 
moulding your figure in lines 
of grace and style, yet accom- 
modating itself to every slight- 
est movement. This support, 
firm, yet light, is best provided 
by this new-type corset, utterly 
different from old ideas. 


















































The secret is in the Comfort- 
able Elastic Feature*, found 
in no other corset. Its gentle 
restraint retains the natural 
lines of youth, without irk- 
some restriction. And it gives 
you a fresh fitting each time 
you put iton. It has brought 
new grace—and comfort—to 
thousands of women. 







































































There is a style of P. N. Practi- 
cal Front exactly suited to your 
figure. The illustrated booklet 
“Youth and You’, will show 
you. Write for it now—free. 


































I. NEWMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Dept. B—222 Fourth Ave., New York 
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During the next act I was so nervous 
that I did not have the courage to stay 
where I could see how Dulcamara—Car- 
bonetti—was received by the audience. I 
went beneath the stage where I could hear 
nothing. And there I paced up and down 
like a bear in a cage. When at last I was 
sure that the cavatina was finished my 
feet carried me, laggingly, over to the steps 
leading to the prompter’s box. There, 
haltingly and with a dry throat, I asked 
our good Marchesi—now prompter at the 
Metropolitan—how Carbonetti got over. 

“How did he get over?”’ asked Mar- 
chesi. “Why, splendidly. He had a great 
reception, and made even those who did 
not want to, laugh.” 

Ah! This time there could be doubt no 
longer. The ship was in port and safely at 
anchor; for even the tired old voice of Car- 
bonetti had met with favor. The evening 
after that was a crescendo of triumph. 
Every number was vociferously ap- 
plauded. The Romanza, Una furtiva 
lagrima, was interrupted at every phrase 
by exclamations of admiration and ap- 
proval. Caruso was compelled to repeat 
it and even then the audience didn’t want 
him to stop and almost forced him to sing 
it a third time. The curtain descended on 


- the last scene and Toscanini rushed back- 


stage. 

Toscanini, radiant with success, em- 
braced Caruso just before they went be- 
fore the curtain to acknowledge another 
clamorous recall, and shouted to me: ‘‘ Per 
Dio! Se questa Napoletano continua a 
cantare cost, fara parlare di se il mondo 
intero!”’ (‘By heaven! If this Neapolitan 
continues to sing like this, he will make 
the world talk about him.”’’) 

And you were no false prophet, my Tos- 
canini! 

Fifteen years later at the Metropolitan 
Otto H. Kahn, our excellent chairman, 
came to me one evening after a perform- 
ance of Martha with Caruso and said, 
“With Caruso in such admirable form, 
why not revive L’Elisir d’Amore?”’ 

Mr. Kahn was inviting a goose to drink, 
as we say in Italy. I pounced upon his 
suggestion with the greatest enthusiasm. 
For L’Elisir is one of the very few armori 
do teatro of which I am the faithful slave— 
L’Elisir with a Caruso, be it understood. 


eA Tribute to Caruso 


ARO Don Enrico! I along with many 

others grew—less young. But you! 
You must have, indeed, drunk of the elixir 
of youth, because your voice and your art, 
although ever advancing toward perfec- 
tion, always maintained the young charm 
and vitality and unlimited powers of that 
memorable night at La Scala. To you and 
to your art, the gods granted as much 
youth and glory as still smile upon the 
L’Elisir d’Amore of the great Italian 
master! 

After the uproar raised over the revival 
of Donizetti’s Elixir of Love, perhaps. the 
greatest storm of denunciation that came 
my way was when I determined to intro- 
duce Richard Wagner to Italy. The pub- 
lic, the press and the artistic contingent 
fell upon me tooth and nail. I was mad; 
I was disloyal to Italy; I was an operatic 
incompetent; I had no business being the 
director of a great opera house like La 
Scala; I was a—Germanophile! Wagner! 
And who was Wagner! A Teuton musical 
maniac, a braggart, a blowhard. 

How well I remember the attitude of 
one of the members of the Scala board of 
directors, one Mr. Antonio Bicani. Mr. 
Bicani was a retired business man of 
Milan, wealthy and as courteous and 
amiable a gentleman as ever lived. But 
violently anti-Wagner, not because he was 
acquainted with the works of the Teuton 
genius, but just on general principles. 
One day he spied a score of Tristan and 
Isolde lying on my desk. It seems to me 
that I can almost see him jump from his 
chair at the sight of the noxious thing. 

“What!” he yelled at me excitedly. 
“Tristan and Isolde! That terrible opera 





that never ends; into which Wagner re- 
fused to put a single melodic idea. An 
opera that even the most intelligent people 
refuse to accept—for instance, my own 
daughter, who plays the piano splendidly. 
Do you mean to say that you are thinking 
of including that opera in next year’s pro- 
gram? Great heavens! What are we com- 
ing to? But you haven’t really decided?” 
anxiously. 

“No,” I replied, ‘‘I have not decided; 
but it is among the operas that are being 
considered. You understand, of course, 
that Tristan is a masterpiece that Milan 
must hear some time.” 

Mr. Bicani exclaimed: ‘I know, Mr. 
Gatti, but,’ imploringly, ‘‘before you 





make a final decision think it over care- 
fully. Reflect and see if there is nothing 
better that you can give.”’ 

And Mr. Bicani took himself off greatly 
disturbed in mind and grumbling to him- 
self. 

During the days that followed he put in 
many an abrupt appearance at my office. 
At last, one day, when the good Bicani 
made his usual worried inquiries, I an- 
swered decisively: ‘‘ Well, I have made up 
my mind. We don’t give Tristan, but we 
shall give Siegfried.” 

Mr. Bicani’s face brightened as at tid- 
ings of great joy. ‘Bravo, Mr. Gatti!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘“‘Bravo! That’s a splendid 
idea, an idea worthy of you,”’ enthusias- 
tically. ‘I certainly am rejoiced. That 
confounded Tristan has become a perfect 
nightmare to me.”’ 

“But,”’ I asked with some surprise— 
“but Mr. Bicani, do you know Sieg- 
fried?” 

“No, I don’t,” he answered promptly. 
‘But I do know it is not Tristan, and that 
is enough for me. Besides, the name 
sounds good to me. Siegfried!’’ pronounc- 
ing it with relish. ‘‘Siegfried! It has some- 
thing about it that is sympathetic, bright, 
gay! Bravo, Mr. Gatti! Congratula- 
tions! Evviva il Siegfried!” 

Several months passed, and Siegfried 
was introduced brilliantly and success- 
fully to the subscribers of La Scala. 

Some little time later I saw Mr. Bicani. 
It was in the lobby of La Scala, and I 
hastened to sound him on Siegfried. 

“Well,” I asked, “‘what sort of an im- 
pression did Siegfried make on you? How 
did you like it?” 


Then, Tristan and Isolde 


LOOM usurped Bicani’s face, and he 

groaned: “Don’t let’s talk about it. 
What an opera! That little hunchback 
who never stops talking! That old tramp 
with the spear in his hand who bewails 
his lot for an hour and then doesn’t seem to 
know who he is or what he wants! That 
dying dragon that never ceases from mak- 
ing his will! That woman who wakes up 
and begins to spout philosophy half an 
hour after midnight! Good heavens, Mr. 
Gatti, what a mess! What torture! Let me 
tell you something,” confidentially, “I was 
wrong to feel so ugly toward that poor 
Tristan. Yes, I was wrong. And now, so 
far as I am concerned, you may give it 
next season. I don’t know it, but I know 
it can’t be worse than that infernal Sieg- 
fried! And to think that the mission of La 
Scala is to entertain the public! Good 
heaven!” 


And Tristan it was the following season. 
And after that the popularization of Wag- 
ner’s music drama in Italy was only a mat- 
ter of perseverance and time. It was under 
my management that the Tetrology and 
Bicani’s aversion, Tristan and Isolde, were 
produced in Italian for the first time. It 
was also my privilege to present at La 
Scala the works of the modern Italian com- 
posers, Puccini, Franchetti, Ciles and 
Giordano, along with certain of the mod- 
ern French school, including Pelléas et 
Mélisande by Debussy, and Louise by 
Charpentier. 

Personally I had no preferences among 


these operas and no prejudices against any . 


of them. Each represented the finest of 
its particular school, and as such must be 
given a hearing at La Scala. That they 
were so diverse I felt was in their favor. 
The first and great requisite of the theater 
is variety. There must be a little of every- 
thing, the ancient, modern, impressionistic 
and even the melodramatic. 

Opera is, I soon found, before all else, a 
matter of success. And one must seek all 
those elements that will secure that suc- 
cess. And not the least of those elements 
of operatic prosperity is a judicious appli- 
cation of cosmopolitanism in the matter of 
artists and operas, as history shows. 


Managerial Lessons 


To for example, France with a people 
ardently nationalistic in aspiration and 
achievement. If one delves into the lyric 
past of that country one finds a history 
rather of European than of French opera. 
Paris was the goal of Meyerbeer, of Ros- 
sini, Donizetti, Bellini, Puccini, and be- 
fore these, Lully, Cherubini, Spontini and 
Gluck. The tale of opera in Vienna is the 
same up to the time of Mozart. And at La 
Scala in Italy, a country that has always 
had good reason to boast of her great art 
of song and her glorious exponents thereof, 
I engaged German, Austrian, French, Rus- 
sian—yes, and English and American— 
artists who flourished and waxed magnifi- 
cently in the congenial environment of 
that stately home of the lyric drama. 

Another thing! I always tried to bear in 
mind, when I came to planning my next 
season’s programs, that opera is always a 
compromise. On the one hand, there is 
art, often dangerously near to precious- 
ness; and on the other hand is the public, 
with its soul set on the mundane. Unfor- 
tunately the earthliness of the great pub- 
lic often does not relish the quintessence of 
art. And I, as an operatic director, soon 
learned that in order to give the quintes- 
sence, the rare and exquisite, it was very 
necessary for me to give that which was 
neither rare nor very exquisite. In order 
to be able to give with one hand I had to 
take in with the other. Pelléas et Méli- 
sande was only possible, if preceded by a 
production of that good old money getter, 
La Bohéme. The bills for a magnificent 
new production of an Orfeo must be footed 
by a Pagliacci or a Tosca. 

I came to the end of my first decade in 
opera with a few managerial lessons fairly 
well conned. By heeding Verdi’s admoni- 
tion to remember that an opera house was 
meant to be full and not a vacuum, I 
learned that, before all else, the public 
must be served, that the lyric drama must 
be all things to all people. Then, too, it 
was borne in upon me that great opera re- 
quired more than Rossini’s three famous 
ingredients, “‘Voice, voice and again— 
voice!’’ There must be codperation be- 
tween all departments from the electrical 
to the atelier, from the orchestra to the 
scene-shifters, from the chorus to the 
prima donnas. There must be a trained 
ensemble, an efficient orchestra and ar- 
tistic proportion. And all this must be 
coérdinated according to some well con- 
sidered plan. But more than anything 
else, my first decade in opera taught me 
that the captain of the lyric ship must not 
take himself or his job too seriously. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second in a 
series of reminiscences by Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 
The third will appear in an early issue. 
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Birthdays matter little 








Beauty no longer need vanish with the years—this simple 


rule in skin care is preserving youthful charm for thousands 





ATURAL ways in skin care 
preserve youthful texture. 
Authorities all agree to this. .. 
urge little more than gentle 
cleansing of the skin with mild, 
protective soap. Thus Palmolive 
—a soap made for one purpose 
only,tofostergood complexions 
—is the most widely advised of 
all beauty methods throughout 
the world today. 
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VERY DAY one sees fewer “middle- 
aged” women. The world stays 
young these days. 

That is largely because natural ways 
have supplanted the artificial ways in 
skin care of yesterday. Modern beauty 
culture strives simply to keep the skin 
suppleand youthful by keeping the pores 
open and healthfully clean. 


Thus Palmolive Soap has become 
the world’s most widely accepted beauty 
method. World’s experts in beauty urge 
it. The youthful skin of countless 
women past the thirties and well into 
the forties proves its results. 


The rule to protect skin youth 
Wash your face gently with 

soothing Palmolive. Then mas- 

sage it softly into the skin. Rinse 






Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


thoroughly first with warm water, then 
with cold. If your skin is inclined to 
be dry, apply a touch of good cold cream 


—that is all. 


Do this regularly, and particularly in 
the evening. Use powder and rouge if 
you wish. But never leave them on over 
night. They clog the pores, often enlarge 
them. Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any 
green soap, or represented as of palm 
and olive oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


It costs but 10c the cake!—so little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake 
today. Then note what an amazing dif- 
ference one week. makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Nerves” Keep Her From Enjoying Life 


It hardly seems possible to those who 


haven’t studie 


the question, that 


bad teeth can have such harmful 
effect upon a person’s health. But 
just ask your dentist or physician. 


COLGATE’S— 
for beautiful, healthy teeth! 


“IT just smiled my prettiest smile 
.. and let him rave. I could 
have said ‘Of course I have beau- 
tiful teeth . . . I’ve used Colgate’s 
all my life’. But I didn’t want 
Jack to think I was a living ad- 
vertisement for Colgate’s tooth 
paste.”’ 
* * * * * 
Beautiful teeth glisten gloriously. 
They compel the admiration of 
And there is 
health as well as beauty in gleam- 
ing teeth, for when they are 
scrupulously kept clean, germs 
and poisons of decay can’t lurk 
and breed around them. 


all who see them. 


Remove Those Causes of Decay 
Colgate’s will keep your teeth 
scrupulously clean. It reaches all 


“*He just raved 
about my teeth.”’ 





Just 


the hard-to-get-at places between 
the teeth and around the edges 
of the gums, and so removes causes 
of tooth decay. It is the depend- 
able tooth paste for you to use. 
Washes—Polishes—Protects 
The principal ingredients of Col- 
gate’s are mild soap and fine 
chalk, the two things that dental 
authorities say a 


safe dental 


cream should contain. 
Use Colgate’s Regularly 
remember that beautiful, 
healthy teeth are more a matter 
of good care than of good luck. 
Use Colgate’s after meals and at 
bedtime. It will keep your teeth 
clean and gloriously attractive. 


And you'll like its taste . 


9 O¥en 
children love to use it regularly. 
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Beyond the Grave 


(Continued from Page 42) 


as to their occupations. They are still 
rational beings, though now lifted above 
the limitations of time and space. Faith- 
ful and able as was their service on earth, 
they are ready now for greater tasks. 
What shall these be? 

Man was created for activity. We put 
““At Rest” upon the graves of our dead. 
But that is with reference to the cares and 
trials of this life. In the life beyond there 
must be activities in keeping with the new 
powers of the redeemed body and soul. 
What these are to be we can only con- 
jecture. Matthew Arnold sang of his noble 
father, the headmaster of Rugby: 


Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast 

Of being, is practiced that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm. . . 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live— 
Prompt, unwearied, as here! 


Every man who has had a good Chris- 
tian parent likes to think of him as en- 
gaged in some high work for God. God’s 
empire is vast. It may be that in other 
worlds there are rational beings who need 
the ministry of heaven’s spirits, and that 
on some such errands the redeemed are 
sent of God. It is written of heaven that 
the Lamb is the light thereof. If Christ is 
to be heaven’s light and law, and if sac- 
rificial love is the constitution and the 
glory of that world, then the redeemed 
man’s love and his exhaustless energies 
must find some outlet in high undertaking 
for others. In the words of Jeremy Tay- 
lor: ‘‘ There labor shall be without fatigue; 
ceaseless activity without the necessity of 
repose; high enterprise without disap- 
pointment, and mighty achievements 
which leave no weariness or decay.” 


N ONE of the fine old hymns we sing, 

‘*“What social joysare there!’’ Oneof the 
chiefest joys of this world is its social joy, 
the intercourse we have with kindred 
minds. If this is a joy of rational creatures 
in this life, still more will it be the joy of 
the life to come. Izaak Walton, when he 
heard the sweet singing of the birds in the 
meadows which border the Itchen, used 
to say, ‘Lord, if Thou hast provided such 
music for sinners upon earth, what hast 
Thou in store for Thy saints in heaven!” 
If a Socrates could look forward with a 
thrill of expectation to conversing with 
Homer and the mighty dead of the ancient 
world, how much more the Christian with 
the great men of the Old Testament and 
the New Testament. 

I have sometimes been asked, “‘ Whom, 
above all others, would you like to see in 
heaven?” Of course, we put Christ above 
all the rest, and after Christ our own be- 
loved friends. After one has seen face to 
face the Saviour who died for him, and 
then has greeted his family, which one of 
the noble dead will he first wish to see? 
For myself, the answer would be Saint 
Paul. After Christ he was the most in- 
fluential man who has lived on this earth. 
Whether one takes him in his intellect, or 
in his affections, or in his achievements, 
he stands without a peer. I have often 
wondered what Paul looked like. Then I 
shall see him to face to face. Of the Old 
Testament characters, the one I would 
like to see above all others is David, the 
sweet singer of Israel. Think of looking 
into the face of him whose music has 
charmed the ear of so many generations 
of men, the man who wrote the twenty- 
third Psalm! And after David, grand old 
Elijah. What meetings with the great and 
illustrious of all time! What unfolding of 
the secrets which time could not teach us! 
“What knitting severed friendships up!” 

One of the greatest calamities which 
could befall the human race would be a 
serious decline in faith in the life after 
death. Such a decline would destroy one 
of the great motives for moral living. The 





editor of one of the leading financial jour- 
nals thinks that even now one of the rea- 
sons for the present moral subsidence in 
human society isa change in thought about 
the life hereafter. He says, ‘‘ The question 
of immediate and tremendous importance 
to Wall Street, quite as much as to any 
other part of the world, is, ‘Has there been 
a decline of faith in the future life?’ and if 
so, to what extent is this responsible for the 
speculative phenomena of our times, the 
eager pursuit of wealth, the shameless 
luxury and display, the gross and cor- 
rupting extravagance, the misuse of sud- 
den fortune, the indifference to law, the 
growth of graft, the abuse of corporate 
power, and the social unrest?” 


HE sinking of faith in the life to come 

not only endangers the social body, but 
it robs the individual of joy and hope. If, at 
the end, a man and his dog fare alike, it is 
inevitable that such a creed should result 
in moral relaxation and the dimming of 
hope. Gibbon, in his celebrated Fifteenth 
Chapter, gives as one of the five causes 
for the rapid spread of Christianity its doc- 
trine of reward and punishment hereafter. 
No matter what the ideas held before 
by the pagan and Jewish worlds, Christ 
brought immortality to light in the Gos- 
pel and made the hereafter a reality to be- 
lieving men and women. A world made up 
of men and women whose conduct is in no 
way regulated by any serious conviction 
of rewards and punishments hereafter is a 
world that none would care to contem- 
plate. 

It is, therefore, the duty of every Chris- 
tian man to express to the world his faith 
in the life everlasting. Just as we testify 
to patriotism and industry and compas- 
sion and courage, so we ought to testify to 
immortality. Our race cannot do without 
this hope. Science has done great things 
for mankind and will do yet greater things. 
But to science there is a “‘thus far and no 
farther.”” It can tell us nothing of life 
beyond. For the broken heart and the 
hungry soul it has no cure. Only in Jesus 
Christ is there the answer which man longs 
to hear; and outside of Christ, silence 
and darkness! 


OMETIMES, when the way gets alittle 

rough and steep, and heavy clouds hang 
over my road, and I grow weary and won- 
der just what it all means and whether the 
hard strife and the long journey are worth 
while, I get an increase of faith by travel- 
ing back along memory’s path to the old 
home which stood on the brow of the hill 
above the winding river and facing the 
college where my minister father was a 
professor. The most precious recollec- 
tions of that home are not those that cen- 
ter about the vast attic where I used to 
lie by the hour and pore over old numbers 
of the one pictorial magazine which came 
into our home, nor the cavernous cellar 
where with red-hot poker we used to bore 
the holes in our sleds, nor the drawing- 
room, scene of many a happy party, but 
the dining room where family worship was 
held morning and evening, after break- 
fast and after Supper. Once again I see 
the united family circle as father led us 
in worship. That family circle is broken 
now, some in heaven and some on earth. 
But the benediction of that family altar 
will, I am sure, follow me through this life 
and up to the gates of heaven. There was 
a sentence with which father used to con- 
clude his prayer, and with that petition 
I finish, for it sums up my own wish for 
myself and for others, ‘‘May we all get 
home at last.”” Yes, heaven is the home- 
land of the soul: 


We think at first that home is heaven, 
We learn at last that heaven is home. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the third and last 
article in a series by Dr. Macartney. 
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This charming daughter of Mr. Jounston Livincston of New York and Long Island is a descendant 
of one of the distinguished old families which helped settle Manhattan three centuries ago. 





Muss CAMILLA LIVINGSTON 


of the smart younger set tells how a girl should: > 


WE GIRLS of the younger set,” she says, 
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We We believe it’s just as important to study 


our looks as our characters. 
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“Naturally, a good clear skin is one thing we 
strive for, since it’s the very essence of attrac- 
tiveness. Those of us who use Pond’s Two Creams 
lelieve we have found the surest, most delightful 
way to keep it fit. With a thorough cleansing, a light 
protection and powder-base Pond’s keep us right 
\p-to-the-minute, no matter how busy we are!” 


MAHESE worps reflect the sincerity of their winsome 
| feectng A slip of a girl with large, soft amber eyes; 
chestnut hair turning gold in the sun; skin fair and clear 
with the freshness of exquisite grooming; a sve/te little 
figure lending itself to the mode of ultra simplicity in 
dress—here you have Camilla Livingston. Drop into 
one of the smart Park Avenue restaurants at noon dur- 
ing the New York season and mark the cachet of her 
close little hat and smart ¢ai//eur as she lunches with a 
vivacious group of other “debs.” 


Her summers are as gay and varied as a printed silk. 
To Paris and the Lido at Venice; to Newport to visit 


“ta 
Q ASS y: . . 
eos ‘try hard to know ourselves inside out! . 


study her looks 


a chum; at her father’s country estate at Huntington, 
on the famous North Shore of Long Island, riding and 
swimming by day, dancing by the summer moon. 


But no matter how busy she is with these gay good times, 
she manages to give her youthful skin the care it needs, re- 
joicing that with Pond’s Two Creams it requires so little time. 
This is how Miss Camilla Livingston and other charming girls 
of the younger set are using these famous Creams of Pond’s 
and how you should use them, too: 


ho cleansing the skin and keeping it supple apply Pond’s 
Cold Cream lavishly every night before retiring and once or 


twice during the day, especially after exposure to the weather 
or to city soot and dust. Leave it on a few moments, letting its 
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THE Two Creams the girls of the younger set are using 









pure oils sink below the surface, bringing up the dirt which 
clogs the pores. Wipe off all cream and dirt and repeat the 
treatment, finishing with a dash of cold water or a rub with ice. 
If your skin is dry, apply more cream at night and leave it on 
until morning. 


R a finish, a powder-base and a soft protection, apply Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream after a cleansing with the Cold Cream and 
always before you powder. Now your skin has a soft even sur- 
face to which your powder clings smoothly and long. And if 
you use this cream before going out, it will protect your skin 
from all extremes of harsh weather, hot or cold, and from wind, 
soot and dust. 


Buy Pond’s Two Creams—the Cold Cream now comes in 
extra large jars—and follow this method Miss Camilla Living- 
ston and her friends use to keep their skin fresh and fit. 


Fill out and mail coupon if you would like trial 
Free Offe ¥: tubes of each of these famous Creams and a folder 


with instructions for using. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. D, 
131 Hudson Street, New York City 
Send me free trial tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Name arts 5 A sae 
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BEN OR m= we OT O KR > CARS 


in every line! 


Quality is here, such as has never 
before been seen in a popular-priced 
automobile. From the gracefully 
designed polished nickel radiator 
to the wing-trim on the smoothly 
rounded rear-quarter of the body, 
this big oversize Overland Six has 
style and quality written all over it! 


The low-running body gives it a 
touch of speed. The rich double 
beading all around the waist line 
gives it distinction. The big wide 
windows give it “class”. The 
polished lacquer finish gives it 
“tone”. And the dual grey color- 
ing with a superstructure of flash- 
ing jet black gives it an elegance 
that will delight you. 





The new Willys Finance Plan presents easy 
credit terms at the lowest total cost ever offered 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
he WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. LTD., TORONTO, CAN. 


OVERLAND 
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Here was only a little exaggeration, for 
that indeed was the crisis suggested by the 
expression upon the delicate and mobile 
features of Frances Loomis. Regardless 
of spectators, she openly exhibited an ex- 
cruciating sympathy, which became even 
more brazen when the young man finished 
his business at the counter. She took two 
quick steps to meet him and stood looking 
up at him tragically. 

“What is the matter with her?” the 
sister outside the window repeated. 

But Sdida Vuolé was not just then in- 
terested in Frances. ‘‘Now you can get a 
clear view of him,” she said. ‘He isn’t 
especially good looking; but I suppose 
you can understand how anybody as in- 
experienced as she is might think so. 
I don’t like the way he wears his hair 
though. Really that 7s pretty bad!’’ She 
stared; then suddenly tightened her arm 
about her companion’s waist into a star- 
tled clutch. “‘Oh, Mary!”’ she exclaimed 
huskily. ‘Are you quite sure he’s a gen- 
tleman?”’ 


b Bases crucial doubt followed close upon 
her perception of something amiss with 
Mr. Tremblee’s hair and seemed to arise 
from some vitally important hirsute error. 
His hair, evidently, was a clew leading to a 
decision that might exclude him from the 
gentry; and Mary Loomis, in no way an 
expert upon gentlemen’s heads, was dis- 
mally impressed. ‘Oh, my!” she mur- 
mured. ‘It does seem a little queer.” 

The truth about Mr. Walter Trem- 
blee’s hair, however, would assign to it no 
sinister significance whatever. Mr. Trem- 
blee’s hair was the commonplace hair- 
colored hair to be seen upon most men of 
our hemisphere’s temperate zone. It was 
of the little length and ordinary arrange- 
ment exhibited by the clerks behind the 
desk, by the old gentlemen playing bridge 
in the card room, and by most of the 
youths grouped in the lounge beyond. 
Nothing distinguished Mr. Tremblee’s 
hair, though it was slightly ruffled, as he 
had just passed his hand over it rather 
heavily before he turned to Mary. 

He remained in converse with her for a 
few moments, during which her tragic 
expression deepened. It could be seen, 
also, through the window, that Mr. 
Tremblee was of a deathly pallor, and 
that his lips struggled against lines of pain 
to produce a smile. He was successful at 
the instant of part- 
ing and did produce 


aida Unolé 
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window. “‘What do you think of him?” 
she asked confidently. ‘‘ As soon as he got 
off the train I saw I’d forgotten about half 
of how stunning he is.’”’ She squeezed 
Sadie’s waist gleefully. ‘‘ Didn’t you think 
he was stunning?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,”” Miss Williams re- 
turned. ‘‘That is—in a way.’’ Then she 
permitted a little ripple of laughter to 
escape her—unwillingly, one would have 
said—but checked it quickly. ‘‘Of course 
he is, dear!” 

Frances looked startled. ‘‘ But don’t you 
think so—both of you?” she asked. 


ADIE patted the slender little hand 

upon her waist. “Of course we do! I 
didn’t mean to laugh; I was thinking of 
something else. Tell us all about it, child. 
What did he say when he got off the 
train?” 

Frances, a little chilled, gave this infor- 
mation and some more, which was rather 
mechanically requested; but she removed 
her arm from her friend’s waist, and pres- 
ently, having become more and more 
thoughtful, departed to her own room—to 
read, she said. Evidently she did really 
mean to read; for her sister, following her 
an hour later, found her with a book; but 
the book, though open, was cover side up 
on her lap, its somewhat scrambled pages 
betraying no ardent desire on her part to 
keep the place. 

“Mary,” she said iiteatiailine. **Sadie 
did think he was stunning, didn’t she?”’ 

Mary sat down beside her, looking 
serious. “‘He hasn’t said anything yet, 
has he?” she asked. 

““No, of course not. His head must 
have been awful, and I was busy driving. 
Anyhow, of course he wouldn’t—not right 
away like that.” 

“I suppose not,’” Mary agreed mus- 
ingly. Thenshe spoke sharply. ‘‘ Frances, 
are you sure you care for him?” 


SUPPOSE so,” Frances said; but 

evaded the direct gaze of her sister. 
“How could I tell unless—until he—oh, 
you know! I think so. I don’t know. 
Why? You and Sadie did think he was 
nice looking, didn’t you?” 

“Frances,” the earnest sister said, 
“‘what I came up to ask you is simply this: 
Of course he’s seemed very nice and all 
that—judging by the few letters you’ve 
shown us—and of course large feet haven’t 
anything to do with 
whether he actually 





one; then took the 
hand Frances gave 
him, looked down 
upon it with what 
seemed to be a fond 
appreciation, and, 
gently abandoning 
possession of it, 


followed a porter to 
the elevator. 
RANCES of 


course was 
aware of the two 
faces on the other 
side of the window; 
and, still tragic, she 
e€ame out to the 
veranda. 








is a gentleman or 
not; but his hair 
really does seem a 
little queer, you see. 
What does he wear 
it that strange way 
for?”’ 

“his. hair?’* 
Frances _inter- 
rupted, plaintively 
bewildered. ‘‘His 
hair? Why, it’s just 
like anybody else’s. 
Isn’t it all right?” 

“Of course that’s 
of relatively minor 
importance,”’ Mary 
said, with prim 
severity. ‘‘What I 








“Tt’s too pitiful,” 
she said. ‘‘He’s so 
brave it almost makes you cry! He tried 
to keep up and not tell me, but by the 
time we got here he was just barely able 
to talk. He’s been on the train all day, and 
it’s brought on a perfectly ghastly kind of 
headache that he’s subject to sometimes. 
Of course I told him he just had to go to 
bed, and he said he would. He said he’d 
take some bromide, and he’s sure he’d be 
all right tomorrow.”” She tucked one arm 
into her sister’s and the other she placed 
eagerly about Sadie’s waist; her eyes shone 
in the bright light that came through the 


— 





really came up to 

ask you is simply 
this, and I think you ought to know just 
exactly what you’re doing before you let 
it go any further: Do you think he’s in 
the Habit of taking drugs for these head- 
aches, or anything?” 

‘It’s only bromide,” Frances protested, 
and she laughed; but her laughter con- 
tinued the plaintive note already sounded 
in her voice. ‘‘I knew Sadie didn’t like 
him. He’s perfectly lovely, and I think 
you and she are both hateful to go to 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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In the Mecca of fashion and 
e exquisite taste, where the Art 
of the toilette reaches its high- 
est perfection, it is known as 
‘Le Savon des Elegantes’’ 


Yardleys 


Lav 


Old English 
ender Soap 


THE LUXURY SOAP OF THE WORLD 


Finest of fine quality toilet soaps. For more than a century the 
leaders of taste and fashion have cherished its exquisite purity 
and the charm of the fresh, clean fragrance with which it is so 
lavishly.perfumed. Its mellow lather caresses, refines and purifies 
the skin and preserves the youthful beauty of the complexion. 


Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00, or 35c the Tablet 


Also Lavender Water, $1.00; $1.75; Face Powder, 85c; Compact, $1.00; $1.50; Talc, 50c; 75c; 
Sachet, 25c; Shampoo, 15c the cartridge; Bath Salts, $1.50; Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. 


Obtainable at all good stores. 
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15-19 Madison Square N. 
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145 Adelaide Street W. 
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They have made 
the 30-day test 
and measured 
their own physical gains 


THE DRUG STIMULANT CAFPFERIN OR 
ANY OTHER INJURIOUS ELEMENT 




















Postuni is one of the Post Health Products, which include also 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 
Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Pos- 
tum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to pre- 
es ostum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 
minutes. 














OU make it, too! ¢ 


Make the thirty-day test that is win- 
ning tens of thousands of new users for 
Postum every month! 

Until the thirty-day test was originated, 
there was no definite way for the average man 
and woman to measure the effects of caffein 
on themselves. 

There were books and books of medical testi- 
mony—there was teaching against 
caffein in every school—but all this 
information was less convincing to 
you than your personal experience. 

Now you can find out for yourself. 

We will give you one week’s supply of 
Postum to start you on your test. Postum, 
made of whole wheat and bran! Postum, a 
skillful blend of golden grain, roasted to 
bring out the full, rich flavor! 


Place a level teaspoonful of Instant 


Postum in a cup. Pour boiling water over 


it, and stir. In a moment it is completely 


dsssoluad Then a little sugar— 


enough cream so the drink 
has a warm golden color— 
and it is ready. Taste it! 
Here is no ordinary drink, but 
a new flavor—a delightful, appe- 
tizing taste that savors the whole 


meal! A drink made of body- 
building grain! 








Use it for thirty days in place of caffein 
beverages. Measure your physical gains— 
how much better you look, how much better 
you feel. Then decide! 


That is the thirty-day test which 200,000 
people made last year. Four out of five de- 
cided in favor of Postum! 


Isn’t this an easy test? Isn’t it fair? Don’t 
you really want to know the effect of caffein 
on your nerves, your digestion, your heart, 
your general health? 


Find out now! Start the thirty-day test 
immediately! Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator, makes you this offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“To help you find out the effect of caffein on your- 
self, I want you to use Postum for thirty days. I will give 
you one week’s supply of Postum free to start you on 
this test. 


“T will also send my personal directions for preparing 
both Instant Postum and Postum Cereal. I think you will 
be particularly interested in Instant Postum made the 
new way with hot milk, for children, and I will tell you 
more about that, too. 


“Tf you want to begin the test today, you can get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less than most 
other hot drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply and my direc- 
tions, send me your name and address, indicating 
on the coupon whether you prefer Instant Postum 
or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil:” 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 
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talking about his hair and his feet and 
probably taking drugs and all kinds of hor- 
rible things, the very moment he gets here.”’ 
Her manner changed; she stared fiercely 
at her sister. ‘‘ What if his hair zsv’t right? 
It’s certainly right enough; I can’t see 
anything so dreadfully wrong with it. 
What do J care how large his feet are?”’ 

Encountering so gallant an op- 
position, the conscientious 
Mary found herself shaken 
and rose to return down- 
stairs to the veranda. 
“Of course I didn’t 
mean to actually prej- 
udice you in any 
way,” she said. ‘‘I 
only meant to warn 
you to be a little 
careful, especially 
these first few days 
he’s here. As Sadie 
says, you’d have all 
your life to repent 
any mistake you 
might make now by 
too great haste; but 
she says, of course 
it’s too soon to 
judge, and every- 
thing might turn out to be all right even 
yet.” 

““*Even yet!’” Frances repeated bit- 
terly. ‘‘That’s a nice way to talk when 
you’ve just barely had a glimpse of him!”’ 
And again her tone became plaintive. 
“Can’t you even wait till you’ve had a 
chance to see what his good qualities are?”’ 








ATURALLY, Mary replied that she 
asked nothing better than to be given 
such an opportunity. And if tomorrow 
should bring out redeeming aspects of Mr. 
Tremblee, Saida Vuolé would be the first 
to admit them. Had not both sisters found 
tears in their eyes when they read her poem 
beginning, ‘‘Lief would I die as have you 
read me only as I seem, best friend’’? 
Mr. Tremblee must await the morrow. 
Nothing could be fairer; yet Frances’ 
prophetic soul was long dismal before she 
slept, and correctly so, for the morrow was 
of little assistance to Mr. Tremblee. On 
his own part, he found it a baffling day. 
Rising in the morning, free of his disorder 
and brightly inspired by a tender hope, he 
went forth to seek his lady and easily 
found her, but found her closely accom- 
panied. Nor was that condition abated 
in his favor through many livelong hours. 
His journey had been to her alone, to be 
with her alone beside the uninquisitive 
sea; to sit with her above splashed rocks; 
to wander with her along woodland paths 
of pine needles; to dance with her a little, 
drive with her much—with her alone. 
Now he was mystified to find her not seem- 
ingly an individual, but merely a third of 
an indivisible trio. He had no desire to 
win a trio, yet somehow that appeared to 
be expected of him. 


ITH three he sat upon the veranda 

after breakfast, then upon rocks, then 
walked. With three he went into and out 
of the surf at noon; with three he motored 
in theafternoon; with three—with the two 
as much as with the one—he danced in the 
evening; and by three, together, he was 
bidden good night; and all this not of 
volition but automatically, as it were. In- 
deed, he was even less with that part of 
the trio he had come to woo than with the 
other parts; and the trio as a unity made 
him uneasy. Especially he was uneasy 
with that part of it of which he had pre- 
viously heard the least, Miss Williams. 
She sat beside him during the long after- 
noon drive, while he had the wheel of 
Frances’ roadster, and Frances and Mary 
occupied emergency seats in the rum- 
ble, behind. 

He thought Miss Williams interesting 
looking—even pretty in an odd, old- 
fashioned, wax-flowerlike way; but there 
emanated from her something critical, 
something a little too loftily amused with 
him to permit his feeling much comfort in 









her society. Her eyes gave him no con- 
fidence and had the look of having little 
confidence in him—little even in his driv- 
ing. “Are you quite sure you know any- 
thing at all about how to do the right 
thing with the brakes?” she said once, 
serenely, upon a hillside; and at the bot- 
tom of the hill she turned to those behind 
her, laughed, and said: ‘‘I suppose Mr. 
Tremblee will get us home safely, though 
he doesn’t seem ——’”’ She said 
no more, but laughed again. 
He did not like her laugh. 
As mere sound it was 
carefully musical; but 
to his ears it had an 
icy tinkle. 

What was of greater 
import, she seemed 
to be not only the 
investing spirit but 
the spokesman of 
the trio; the sisters 
Loomis were appar- 
ently at one with 
her, merged with 
her to present a 
solid front of inscru- 
tability to him. 
They consented to 
be with him, took it 
for granted, indeed, 

that they were to be with him, but were 
with him unsympathetically and granted 
him no fellowship. When Sadie laughed, 
the sisters laughed, though Frances’ laugh- 
ter was feeble and her eye averted. Over- 
night she was a stranger to him, nothing 
like the kind and lovely girl who had 
shown herself so gently eager to be his 
friend; and if he had not had her solici- 
tude of the evening before to remember, 
he might have thought her sorry that he 
had come. It was a long drive and would 
have seemed long to him had the miles 
been fewer. 





URING its earlier stages he had tried 

to be entertaining, had made bold to 
essay a little whimsical humor. Miss Wil- 
liams did not laugh; she looked gravely 
surprised, and, turning before he had con- 
cluded his diminishing attempt to be 
amusing, she began to talk with the other 
two-thirds of the trio upon a topic foreign 
to his experience. It concerned previous 
and local events of the summer, as did 
most of their conversation thereafter; and 
thus he found himself too well compre- 
hending what must be the detached view- 
point of a professional chauffeur. 

In the evening, when he danced with 
Frances, she was evasive and a little dis- 
turbed in her manner with him; her 
glance was persistently sidelong so that as 
he looked down questioningly he saw too 
much of her pretty eyelashes, which were 
not what he sought. When he suggested 
exchanging the hotel dance room for 
moonlight, she said she had “rather a 
cold”’ and with some primness pointed out 
his duty to be “‘nice to Sadie and Mary.” 
She refused to be his partner more than a 
fair third of the time, and the unfortunate 
young man did his duty. 

That portion of it fulfilled by his danc- 
ing with the poetess might have been a 
pleasure, had her expression at any time 
refrained from being one of a pained faint 
derision; for she moved with an exquisite 
lightness and in a most sensitively rhyth- 
mic accord with him. And she, on her 
part, might well have indulged some 
reciprocal delight in this harmony, for he 
was excellently proficient; but she ill re- 
paid his proficiency. When they returned 
for the first time to the chairs where the 
sisters waited, Miss Williams darted an 
upward glance of appeal to heaven, then 
whispered aside to them as she sat down: 
“Those feet! My poor slippers!” 


HESE latter were objects of art from 
Paris; she made the gesture of exhibit- 
ing them for commiseration; but their 
silver gracefulness was untarnished; he 
had not grazed them. 
Nevertheless, the gesture convinced 
Frances Loomis that they had been dam- 
agingly walked upon. ‘I know you did it 








What a great University 
has found out about your child 


One simple thing that affects his success in school 


HAT helps your child to 

grow, what helps him to 
learn? Some interesting facts have 
been brought to light in a study of 
this subject at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

A bulletin to mothers on ‘‘What 
to feed the children’’ gives the re- 
sults of this study and experiment. 
It says: 

‘The child’s food is the founda- 
tion for his future. The quality of 
his diet is more important even 
than the quantity. Therefore the 
choice of food cannot be left to 
chance but must be a matter of 
careful thought if the best growth 
of body and mind is to be insured.”’ 

Detailed information follows 
about proper diet for children of 
various ages. Information based 
on actual school tests. 

Breakfast is considered the key 
meal of the day and the basis of it 
for every child is ‘‘a dish of well- 
cooked cereal.”’ 

Teachers long have known that 
a child’s work any morning de- 
pends largely upon the kind of 
breakfast he has had. 

Tests have proved beyond doubt 
that he does better work when he 
has a hot cereal breakfast. 

That is why the University of 
Wisconsin and all authorities who 
have studied the subject, urge 
mothers to give their children a 
hot cereal breakfast. 

That is why more than 20,000 
schools have hung on their walls 
this statement for children to see: 
‘Every boy and girl needs a hot 
cereal breakfast.”’ 


These facts which schools have 
brought to light simply confirm 
what mothers have always thought. 
And now they are taking a new 
enthusiastic interest in the subject. 


Asa result children are regularly 
having such good hot breakfast 
cereals as Cream of Wheat, which 
has had the approval of nutrition 
authorities for 30 years. 

They advise it because in its de- 
licious creaminess is a wonderful 
store of mental and physical energy. 


Because it contains none of the 
indigestible parts of the wheat, and 
its energy is quickly released for 
use, the child who eats Cream of 
Wheat for breakfast benefits from 
it by 10 o'clock. 


Tomorrow morning give your 
child a Cream of Wheat breakfast 
—energy nourishment to last all 
morning. If you happen to be out 
of Cream of Wheat today, order a 
package from your grocer. It’s easy 
to prepare and so good to eat that 
children love it! You can tempt 
young appetites in so many deli- 
cious ways. 

Note: For a variety of delightful 
ways to serve Cream of Wheat 
write for recipe booklet. With it 
we will send Free a sample pack- 
age, and our authoritative book- 
let, ‘‘The Important Business of 
Feeding Children.’’ Address Cream 
of Wheat Company, Dept. 204, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. In Can- 
ada made by Cream of Wheat Com- 
pany, Winnipeg. English address 
Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerk- 
enwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 





Copr. 1925, C. of W. Co. 
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ao takes cognizance of Spring— 
its lucent buds, its greening tendrils, 
and its fragrance; being ever an opportunist, 


she takes a bit of Spring loveliness and makes 
it a part of herself! 























From the gardens of Houbigant she culls sweet 
blossoms that have opened under southern sun- 
shine; dew-kissed blossoms of an incomparable 
fragrance, deftly converted into the perfumes 
of Houbigant...... Veritably, Spring—on 
Madame'’s dressing table! 

























































May we send you dainty packet 
backets of the five Houbigant 
odeurs, together with the bocklet, 
bings Perfumes W bisper”?? 
Please write for them. Houbi- 
gant, Inc., 539W.45thSt., N.Y. 


































































































Houbigant Face Powder—$1.50. Rouge Compact— 
$1.50. Lipstickh—$1.25. Skin Lotion—$1. Talcum— 
$1. Toilet Water—$3.50. Quarter-ounce sizes of per- 
. fumes in Quelenes Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, Le Temps des Lilas, La Rose 

France and Quelques Violettes are $1. Subtilitéand Mon Boudoir at $1.25. 
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accidentally,’’ she said, during the next 
dance; ‘“‘but do be as careful as you can 
with Sadie.” 

“Careful? I don’t ——” 

*“T mean when you dance with her again. 
I’m afraid you may have stepped on her a 
little.” 

“Dear me!” he said. 
did. I thought ——’”’ 

“‘T don’t mean you dance really badly,” 
Frances interrupted, intending tactfulness. 
“Far from it. I only mean people get a 
little careless, and with all these new 
dances coming in, sometimes it’s just as 
well to—to take a few lessons, every now 
and then, or something.” 

“Good gracious! Am I that bad? You 
think I ought to go back to dancing 
school ?”’ 

“‘Oh, no,”’ she said. ‘‘I just meant you 
might be a little more careful next time 
with Sadie. She’s so delicate.”’ 

“She doesn’t strike me so!” he re- 
turned, a little grimly. Then, as the gen- 
tle Frances’ expression showed distress, 
he added, ‘“‘I’ll do my best to spare her. 
Perhaps it would be safer for her not to 
dance with me again.” 

“‘Oh, no; you must, of course.” 

“‘T’ll do anything you ask,” he said 
gravely. ‘Only, you know, I really didn’t 
come here on her account, but on yours. 
Won’t you give meachance to tell youso?”’ 


“T didn’t know I 


UT at this his partner’s nervousness 
increased. ‘“‘I do wish the hotel man- 
agers would have this floor properly scraped 
and waxed,” she said flutteringly. ‘‘No 
wonder you stepped on her! Do you mind 
if we just dance without talking? I get 
so out of breath if I talk.’’ 

He said he didn’t mind; and through- 
out the evening her breathlessness con- 
tinued to make it difficult for her to talk 
to him—though she could still whisper to 
girl friends,it appeared. Never,he thought, 
had he been present during the exchange, 
among three young ladies, of quite so 
much whispering. Miss Sadie Williams 
was the chief performer in this pastime, 
with the corner of a derisive eye upon him- 
self; and he liked that eye and her whis- 
pering no more than he had liked her 
laughter in the afternoon. 

During the next few days, however, he 
found that he must learn to bear the 
whispering and Miss Williams’ musical 
but excluding laughter, her eye-corner 
glance and Mary’s distrustful one, if he 
was to see anything of the mystifying 
little person upon whose account he had 
come to this fickle-weathered coast. The 
trio increased in solidarity, rather than 
diminished, Frances seeming to have no 
separate existence of her own; for apart 
from the trio he could not find her. He 
began to be tired of seeing girls’ arms 
about one another’s waists; and then one 
day, he found a humble ally who offered 
him strange enlightenment. 


Y THAT time it had begun to seem to 
him that not only Frances and her sis- 
ter had taken on a coating, so to speak, 
of Miss Sadie Williams’ expression, when 
they looked at him, but that the whole 
hotel was becoming veneered by it. Groups 
of guests upon the veranda sometimes 
stopped talking as he came near, and, 
after observing him curiously as he passed, 
buzzed into whisperings behind him. The 
clerks in the office, he thought, were un- 
necessarily brief with him when he asked 
for his key or his letters; and the bell 
boys had the air of knowing something 
amusingly detrimental to him. Never in 
his life had he felt himself so much an 
outlander, and the experience reminded 
him daily of a fortnight a mission had 
compelled him to spend in Berlin just 
after the war. This present exclusiveness, 
however, he minded more than that. 

He knew that he was not by disposition 
imaginatively sensitive, but began to fear 
that he might be growing so. He told him- 
self that these almost hostile manifesta- 
tions, though numerous, were accidental 
coincidences, merely appearances, not con- 
cerned with him, and that he imagined 
them because his eyes and ears were so 


~ | 


constantly beaten upon by the subtle de- 
risions of Miss Sadie Williams. Like the 
Saracen children shrinking from Richard 
in every bush, he flinched from Sadie in 
every veranda chair. An Irish chamber- 
maid was the ally who enlightened him. 

He had gone to his room to fill his cigar 
case from a box in his trunk, and found her 
pausing in her customary morning tasks 
to hold to the light of the window a vial 
she had found upon his dressing-table. 
She was not embarrassed; being an un- 
embarrassable person by native disposi- 
tion. 





“It’s only bromides,” she said. “I told 
em that’s all it was.” 

“You did?”’ he asked amiably. ‘“‘Who 
was interested?” 

“Inthrested?”’ she said. “‘Jist nobody 


but the whole place, includin’ the help. 
Old Mrs. Milligum Lamb, she was the one 
I was mostly tellin’ it to, though.” 


HO is Mrs. Milligum Lamb and 
what were you telling her?” 
“Mrs. Milligum Lamb? You don’t 
know? Heavens an’ earth, she’s the big 
widow from Brooklyn, been comin’ here 
fourteen years an’ sits day and night in 
sight of the office desk doin’ all the gossip 
for everybody. I was in her room. ‘Ain’t 
that young man’s room that’s come to 
make love to little Miss Frances Loomis 
one o’ your rooms, Annie,’ she says. I told 
her it was. ‘What kind of drugs is it he 
uses?’ she says. ‘Who says he does?’ I 
says. ‘The whole hotel knows it,’ she 
says. ‘I mean the big-footed young man 
with the wrong kind of hair,’ she says, 
‘the one Miss Sadie Williams complains 
so much about, how he cripples whoever 
he dances with an’ gets so sleepy with 
drugs he can’t talk when he goes out in the 
car or to walk with ’em. Haven’t you 
noticed,’ Mrs. Lamb says,*‘what kind of 
drugs he keeps in his room?’ ‘Bromide,’ 
I says. ‘Joe, the hotel barber, cut his hair 
yesterday,’ I says, ‘an’ he cut it no differ- 
ent from what it was cut when he come 
here, an’ the same as he cuts your son’s 
hair, Mrs. Lamb,’ I says. ‘He’s got nice 
shoes,’ I says to her, ‘the best in the hotel,’ 
I says, ‘an’ his feet is as pretty as his hair 
is,’ I says, ‘an’ as for the bromide, there’s 
one dose out of it that he took for a head- 
ache the first night he come here, an’ no 
more,’ I says. I was lookin’ at the bottle 
when you come in, to prove to myself I was 
right.” 


ALTER TREMBLEE finished filling 

hiscase; but his action was automatic. 
He had no interest in cigars just then. 
** And you think Mrs. Lamb heard all this 
from Miss Williams, Annie?”’ he asked. 

“From her?”’ Annie echoed. ‘‘Who 
ain’t she been tellin’, an’ what? Didn’t 
she begin pourin’ it into poor little Miss 
Frances’ ear from the very minute you 
got here? What I heard from old Mrs. 
Lamb is only a few of the main things the 
girl’s said of you. She ain’t talked about 
anything else since you come here, an’ if 
it wasn’t fer me I don’t think you could 
call a soul in the place your friend, Mr. 
Tremblee. If I was you, I’d have it out 
with this Miss Williams, sir. The way it 
looks to me, it seems like the girl’s crazy 
in love with you; but if I was you I’d ask 
her to get that way about somebody else, 
sir.”’ 

The young man laughed somewhat 
bleakly at the theory thus propounded by 
this friendly Annie; but as he left the 
room he thanked her in silence, though 
liberally, for her information and advice. 
Miss Williams’ behavior toward him, 
merely derisive at the start, had developed 
into an actual persecution, and a spiteful 
one. It was time to ask her, “Why?” 

A moment later, as he came out upon 
the veranda, a mischievous coincidence 
was presented to him, as if fate, playing 
the taunting masquerader, as so often 
seems its wont, had lain in wait for this 
chance to laugh at him. Not once in all 
the days of his sojourn had he found a 
moment when he could be securely alone 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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This flavor is too delicious for breakfast on/y/ 


OU’VE known, of course, that Grape-Nuts is 
one of the most delicious and highly nourishing 
foods that you could possibly put upon the 
family breakfast table. But did you know, also, that 
thousands and thousands of women use this famous 
food in making delightful luncheon and dinner dishes? 


They do! They have sent us any number of “pet 
recipes” for entrées, desserts, sandwiches, hot breads 
—oh, so many good things that they serve at family 
meals or at their most elaborate parties! And all these 
women agree that it is the unforgettable flavor of 
Grape-Nuts which makes these recipes quite out of 
the ordinary. 

It’s such a delicious flavor—nut-like, with a delicate 
suggestion of malt sugar. No other flavor is quite like 
it! And when you consider, also, the high food value 
and easy digestibility of these golden kernels—when 
you consider their delightful crispness, which does so 
much to encourage thorough chewing and promote 
the health of teeth and gums—then you understand 
why Grape-Nuts is used the year round in millions of 
American homes! 

Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and malted barley 
—health-giving grains! It supplies the body with 
essential food elements often deficient in modern diet— 
dextrins, maltose and other carbo- 
hydrates for heat and energy; iron 
for the blood; phosphorus for teeth 
and bones; protein for muscle and 
body-building; and the essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, 
Which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's 
Bran Flakes and Post's Bran Chocolate. 





“Women must have tt 
in luncheon 
and dinner dishes, toa 


Qe 


As a breakfast food served with milk or cream, Grape- 
Nuts offers splendidly balanced nourishment. Used as 
an ingredient in other dishes, it adds to the food 
value of any meal. 

Here are some particularly good Grape-Nuts reci- 
pes which women have sent us. Try them soon! 
Your grocer has Grape-Nuts—or you may wish to 
accept the following offer: 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and an interesting booklet, free! 

Mail the coupon and we will send you two in- 
dividual packages of Grape-Nuts, free. With them we 
will send a booklet containing a series of menus for 
delightful breakfasts and some additional recipes 
for luncheon and dinner dishes. 





G.—L. H. J. 4-26 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 





NE Re aS SOE 





Street 











In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum CeREAt Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ont. 











GRAPE-NUTS LUNCH SANDWICHES 


2 tablespoons finely chopped celery 
2 tablespoons Chili sauce 
1% teaspoons salt 

¥% teaspoon paprika 

% cup thick mayonnaise 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 

6 hard cooked eggs chopped very fine 

2 tablespoons finely chopped sweet 
pickles 

1 tablespoon chopped onion 


Mix the ingredients until they are well blended, and will spread easily. Use 
a silver knife and spread on buttered slices of graham bread. This recipe makes 
filling for eighteen sandwiches. 


GRAPE-NUTS ICE CREAM 


Prepare vanilla or any plain flavored ice cream in the usual way. Just before the 
cream hardens in freezing, add Grape-Nuts as it comes from the package, in the 
proportion of one-half cup of Grape-Nuts to one quart of ice cream. If you buy ice 
éream ready made, add Grape-Nuts in place of nut-meats. You'll like Grape-Nuts 
Ice Cream. 


GRAPE-NUTS MUFFINS j 


2 tablespoons sugar 
¥% teaspoon salt 
1 cup milk 
2 tablespoons shortening 


% cup Grape-Nuts 
1% cups flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 


Sift flour, baking powder, sugar and salt into mixing bowl, add milk and melted 
shortening, and beat well. Have ready well-greased muffin pans. Fill each three- 
quarters full with the batter. Bake about twenty minutes in a hot oven. 

This recipe makes ten to twelve muffins. 


GRAPE-NUTS PUFF PUDDING 


4 eggs, separated 

2 cups milk 

4 level tablespoons flour 
2 lemons, grated rind and juice 


6 level tablespoons Grape-Nuts 
¥% cup butter 
2 cups granulated sugar 


Cream butter, sugar and flour. Add egg yolks well beaten, milk, Grape-Nuts and 
lemons. Last fold in the egg whites beaten stiff. Bake in pudding dish set in pan of 
hot water. Bake in moderate oven (325°-350°), for forty to forty-five minutes. (If 
baked in individual dishes bake for twenty-five minutes.) When done pudding will 
have crust on top, jelly below. Serve hot or cold, plain or with whipped cream. 
This recipe will serve eight people. 





© 1926, P. C. Co. 
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Whiten Dull Teeth 


FREE 


Mail the Coupon 
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10-Day Tube 








A NEW WAY, based on advanced scientific 
principles, that lightens cloudy teeth; that 
restores off-color teeth to charming clearness 





F you want whiter 

teeth, please make 
this remarkable test. 

It will prove your 
teeth are not naturally 
‘*off color’’ or dull. 

It will give them 
clear and beautiful 
whiteness. It will firm 
your gums to a healthy 
color. 





Send coupon for full 10- hol 
day test. Note the remark- 
able difference in the color 
of your teeth, the firmness 
of your gums. . 
simply combat these 
dingy film coats. 


to decay. Germs by 
the millions breed in it. 
they, with tartar, 
are a chief cause of 


pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing 
r you won’t do 

Many methods of 
cleansing won’t fight 
film successfully. Feel 








Largely on dental 
advice, the world has 
turned to this new method. It is differ- 
ent in formula, action and effect from 
any other known. 

Just mail the coupon and a 10-day 
supply will be sent you. 


You are hiding your teeth with a 
film coat... that is all 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it . .. a slippery, vis- 
cous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look ‘‘off color’”’ and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your 


for it now with your 
tongue. See if your 
present cleansing method is failing in 
its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—different 
in formula, action and effect from any 
other known. 

Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method. 


It removes that film. 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 
A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 
Send the coupon. 


Clip it now before 
you forget. 





gums open to bacterial at- 
tack and your teeth open i 





Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
tor George Se., Toronto, Canada 


| FREE Papsadéat 


Mail this for 10-Day 
Tube 





The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


S66 OOS 6 016 Oe 60.6 6 HOO CORSO HRTOAC CSL OR OCR O48 


Only one tube to a family. 


Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 230, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 


with Frances Loomis—if both of the other 
components of the trio were not with her, 
then inevitably one of them was—but 
now, when he had only the single furious 
desire to be alone with another girl, there 
sat Frances at the end of the veranda, and 
not another soul in sight in all the wide 
wooden spaces about her. 

She nodded to him, rather coolly—he 
was no longer puzzled by that—but she 
maintained her position and did not fly 
when he approached, as he half expected 
she would. 

“Do you mind if I sit down with you?” 
he asked. 

“No,” she said; and when he had 
drawn up a chair, she asked nervously, 
“Why should I mind? I’m always 
glad to see you, I’m sure.” 

“Are you?” 

“Am I glad to see you, 
you mean?” 

He laughed shortly. “‘I 
meant are you sure you 
are; but I suppose it 
comes to the same 
thing. I mean I doubt 
your being particularly 
glad to see me. I even 
mean I’m afraid you’ve 
come rather to dread 
seeing me.” 

Frances looked shocked. 
“Oh, Mr. Tremblee!”’ 

“Yes. I rather think so.” 

“But I’m afraid ——” 

** Afraid of what?” 

Her expression showed her distress, 
“I’m afraid it means you think I’m not 
very well bred. Have I ever failed in 
cordiality?”’ 


E STARED at her, and the pretty, 

timid little person he saw before him 
was not the person he had made his jour- 
ney to see. He understood that he had 
been beglamoured, and what made him 
understand this was the disposal of the 
glamour. ‘‘No,”’ he said slowly, “‘I’m sure 
you haven’t failed to be perfectly cordial— 
and well-bred. Of course not.” 

“‘I’d hate to have you think I had,” 
Frances said. ‘‘ After you were so kind as 
to come all this way on our account 
I should hate to have you think we weren’t 
perfectly friendly.” 

“‘Our,’” he repeated. ‘“‘Our’ ac- 
count?” Then he comprehended, and 
laughed. ‘‘I see; you mean on account of 
Miss Williams and your sister as well as 
on account of you. I realize that it’s 
grown to seem like that, since I’ve been 
here; but, if you don’t mind remember- 
ing, I didn’t even know them until I ar- 
rived.” 

“No; that’s so,” she said. ‘‘But now 
you do know them, aren’t they lovely?” 

“Very!” he returned; and she had no 
perception of the deep feeling with which 
hespoke. ‘‘Miss Williams has great weight 
with you, hasn’t she?” 


“TF DON’T know,” Frances considered 

the suggestion conscientiously. ‘‘ Not 
just ‘weight’ exactly, in the sense of influ- 
ence,’ that is. I don’t think I ever let 
anybody influence me, in the sense you 
probably mean.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“*No, I think I’m capable of coming to 
my own conclusions and judging matters 
quite for myself,” she informed him, with 
a little show of spirit. “I certainly don’t 
let other people do things like that for 
me. Of course I think Sadie has an awf’ly 
clear head, though.” 

“Has she? In what way?” 

‘Well, she understands people so well,” 
Frances said thoughtfully. ‘‘She clears 
them up for you, so to speak, so that you 
see them ever so much more clearly, 
yourself. 

“‘She studies people all the time you 
know, because she’s a poet, and a poet 
has to do that. You may not always be 
absolutely sure you know what you think 
of people, yourself; but after she’s pointed 
things out about them, you begin to be. 







You may differ with her about them at q 
first; but before you’re through you al- 
ways find she’s right.” 

Mr. Tremblee still looked fixedly at this 
pretty friend of his, though she may not 
have been aware of his gaze, for she was 
following her recently acquired habit of 
looking at something else whenever he was 
near her. ‘‘How long does it usually take 
to find that she’s right?’”’ he asked. “A 
week perhaps—or ten days?” 

“Oh, no. You nearly always see it 7 
quite a lot sooner than that.” 

He nodded. “I suppose so. By the 
way, do you know where she is now?” 

“In her room writing a poem. It’s very 
mysterious; she hasn’t let Mary or me 
read a word of it, and she nearly always 
does. But you’ll see her after lunch.” 

“T hope so. I’m leaving on the night 
train this evening—I believe I 
hadn’t mentioned it to you.” 

“No,” she said; and turned 

to him with that perfect 

cordiality she felt to be 
her duty. “‘I’msosorry. 
Must you really go this 
evening?” 

“I’m afraid so. Idon’t 

dare press my leave 

more than two weeks 
and I’ve been here ten 
days, you know.” 

“I’m really awf’ly sorry, 
and so will the others be. 
You'll see them both after 

lunch, of course.” 

“T hope so,” he said. ‘‘I’m 

quite anxious to have a little talk 
with Miss Williams before I go.”” Frances 
assured him of her certainty that Miss 
Williams would be delighted; but he 
hoped—though he did not mention this 
hope—that Miss Williams wouldn’t. That 
was the end of the téte-a-téte, for Mary 
came running up the veranda steps to 
join them and, with a brightening face, 
to deplore his imminent departure, which 
Frances announced to her. The poetess 
did not appear at lunch nor after, sup- 
posedly being still engaged upon her poem. 
It was not until the late afternoon that he 
saw her. 


— ee oe rn ea 


HE sat elbow on knee upon the brown 
rocks in the sunset, the sea at her feet 
and her small red book against her cheek, 
clasped in a supporting hand. Her gaze 
was upon the horizon, and although she 
was aware of Walter Tremblee’s approach, 
she did not turn to look at him; not even 
when he was close by her and spoke to her. 
“Miss Williams,”’ he said in a voice ob- 
viously constrained, “I’m afraid you'll 
think me rather—rather personal; but 
I’ve come to say good-by, and to ask if 
you'll be good enough to explain one or 
two things to me.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, and did not 
alter her attitude or the direction of her 
gaze. Only her lips moved. ‘‘Please sit 
down here beside me for a little while.” 

The young man complied somewhat 
stiffly, but found his anger complicated by 
his astonishment. Her voice was gentle— 
so low that he could just hear it—and the 
fine profile that was all the view of her she 
offered him expressed not any derision, 
but most eloquently a wistful melancholy. 
“T think I know what you want to ask 
me,”’ she said. 

“*T doubt it.” 

“No, I do know. You think I’ve influ- 
enced Frances against you.” 

“Oh, that,” he said, somewhat to his 
own surprise. ‘‘I don’t know that I have 
any very painful objection.” 


““\7OU haven’t?” But she replied to 

herself, still not altering her posture 

nor removing her wistful gaze from the 

summer sea’s horizon. ‘‘ No, I suppose not, 

since she told me you hadn’t ‘spoken’ to 

her and are leaving tonight. I see you 
couldn’t have minded much.” 

“There are different ways of minding, 

I might explain,” he said. ‘“‘I certainly 

don’t enjoy what’s happened to me here.” 





(Continued on Page 67) . 
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—IFISHER BODIES ARE THE PREFERRED SELECTION 
= TOF CAR MANUFACTURERS IN EVERY PRICE CLASS. 
s [THIS RECOGNITION, IN TURN, IS THE REFLECTION 
* |1OF UNIVERSAL PUBLIC PREFERENCE FOR CARS 
~ ITHAT DISPLAY THE EMBLEM-—BODY BY FISHER 
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For thirty years America’s most distinguished 
men and women returned his welcoming smile 


—at the famous old | Hf i 
hotel in Nashville |; } 


Feed 


What notable men, what beautiful women he 
has bowed to in that doorway! Whata stirring 
and brilliant chapter from the history of the 
South lives in his memory! 


Gray-haired, long since retired, Willis Banks 
loves most of all to tell of the long, picturesque 
years when he was head-waiter at the old 
Maxwell House in Nashville. 


Beaux and belles, soldiers and statesmen, 
generals and presidents—they all came to be 
welcomed by him. For it was at the Maxwell 
House that the South did honor to its most 
illustrious visitors. 


There Banks met and knew three Presi- 
dents of the United States. And there he 
served them the food and the coffee which 
made the Maxwell House the most famous 
hotel in all the southern states. 


i Ce ee ae ae ee er ee 


The news of it spread 


far and wide 


‘One of my greatest pleasures,’ says Banks, 
‘was to hear the praise from our guests for | 
our dishes, especially for the coffee.” 


For many years at the Maxwell House it 
was the coffee which remained as the most 
vivid memory of its departing guests. A spe- 
cial blend was served there, so rich, so won- 
derfully mellow that they could not forget it. 


In the old South the news of good things to 
eat and drink spread rapidly and soon this 
coffee was known and used throughout all 
that land of good living. In distant states 
those who had tasted it or heard of it, secured 
it for their own tables. 


Today this same blend of fine coffees with 
all its rare goodness is famous from coast to 
coast. It has become America’s largest sell- 
ing high grade coffee. And the same firm of 
coffee merchants who perfected it years ago, 
still blend and roast it today. 


The rich fragrance, the smooth, full flavor 
of this celebrated coffee are now offered to you 
and to your family. Until you taste it; until 
the first breath of its aroma reaches you, yaqu 
cannot realize how different it is from other 
coffees. It will delight you just as it delighted 
the old South years ago. Your grocer has 
Maxwell House Coffee in sealed blue tins. 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, 
Los Angeles. 








MAxweELL House Correr 
Topay —Amenias lage selling high pradle coffee 


““Good to the 
last drop” 
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‘*What, for instance?”’ 

‘“‘Everything—‘for instance,’’”’ he an- 
swered sharply, and his wrongs rose within 
him. ‘“‘I know all about it, Miss Wil- 
liams.”” 

“Do you?” 

“Perhaps not quite all, but at least 
quite enough,” he said. “I think you 
must have begun prejudicing people 
against me even before I got here.” 

“‘T did,”’ she said in the same gentle 
way, not moving. 

“‘T was sure of it. And you’d never seen 
me and knew nothing whatever about 
me—not a thing on earth. Yet from even 
before I got here, you’ve done nothing 
but work to my prejudice. I believe you’ve 
made poor little Frances Loomis actually 
ashamed of my being here on her account, 
ashamed to have people know it. You set 
her sister against me; you’ve spread 
rumors that I’m a victim of drugs; heaven 
knows what other pleasant impressions 
you haven’t given of me! From the first 
you’ve been not merely superior and 
hostile, but you’ve been actually—I don’t 
know how to avoid the honest description 
of your conduct as—spiteful.”’ 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

I have.” 


“It’s true. 


‘ why?” he cried. ‘‘What had I 
done to you? I’ve never knowingly 
offended anyone in my life. It surely 
isn’t claiming too much to describe myself 
as inoffensive; at least I’m that. Then 
why should you have devoted yourself to 
attacking an inoffensive person who cer- 
tainly did all he could to be as decent as 
possible to you—yes, to placate you? What 
was your object? What do you get out of 
it? I’ve come to ask you. Why did you 
do it?”’ 

“TI don’t know,” 

“What!” 

“‘T don’t know. I don’t know why I did 
it any more than you do.” 

‘But that’s impossible.” 

“Wait,” she said, and still without 
turning her head, extended to him the 
little red volume of Sdida Vuolé. Her 
forefinger was set between two pages and 
opened them to his gaze as he received the 
book from her. “I wrote two things to- 
day: one this morning before I knew that 
you were going, the other when I’d heard 
you were. The first one is on the left-hand 
page. Read it, please. Read it aloud.” 

“Do you mean that it may explain ——”’ 

“T don’t know. I told you I don’t 
understand any more than you do. Read 
it, please, aloud.” 


she said. 


ROWNING, hecomplied, and his dark- 
ened forehead was not less darkened 


as he began. 
““Oaf with the troubled eyes’’”’? —— 
He broke off toinquire: “‘It’s addressed to 


me, I take it, from that?” 

“Yes. Both of them are.” 

“‘T naturally supposed this one was,” he 
said. ““*Oaf’ sounds exactly like what 
you’ve seemed to take pains to exhibit 
publicly as your definition of me.’ 

“*Please go on.’ 

He began again, this time to continue 

to the pointedly bitter end: 


““*Oaf with the troubled eyes 

And stumbling clodden feet, 

Great feet in all men’s way, 

Have you forever no surprise? 

Have you never just one gleam 

Against your haters? I am one! 

I hate you for your meekness, 

Ah, for everything you do! 

For the wave in your lifeless hair, 

For her to whom you kneel, 

Oaf with the clumsy feet 

(Feet always in the way!) 

I hate you, hate you, hate you! 

Harder always I hate you 

Every day!’” 

“Kindly spirit,”’ he said quietly. “‘But 
doesn’t it seem a little gratuitous, asking 
me to read this since I knew it so well?” 

“Read the other,” she said. ‘On the 
right-hand page. I wrote it only an hour 


later—after they told me you were going 
home tonight.” 

Something tremulous and stricken in 
her voice reached him, and he looked curi- 
ously at her, more puzzled by her than he 
had ever been; but she did not move. 
After a moment he obeyed her and_read 
what she had written: 


““* Poor lover with the troubled eyes 
That love no more, 
What have I done to you? And why? 
I know no more than you. 
But you are new 
All strange and bright! 
Why are you that to me this hour? 
An hour agone I hated you! 





““* Your hair is Hermes’ own. Your feet 

Bring beauty to the sands they tread. 

To serve you Queen Semiramis 

Should kneel! 

What witched me, then, to strike at you, 

Hard at your puzzled heart? 

I do not know, 

But if you find me 

I will give you this. 

It may tell you part.’”’ 

EWILDERED more than ever, but 

suddenly not hating her—at least not 

so vigorously as he had when he first saw 
her in the distance on the rocks—he let 
the hand in which he held the little red 
book:drop upon his knee. 

‘‘What on earth do you mean?” 

“‘T don’t know.” 

‘‘But you’ve got to. After treating a 
man as you’ve treated me oF 

“T tell you I don’t know, 
rupted doggedly. 

‘What made you hate me—and why do 

you write this, simply because I’m going? ”’ 

‘IT can’t tell you because I don’t know. 
It just zs this way.”’ And now at last she 
turned to him. The diffused gold and rose 
of the sunset colored her to the tints of a 
saint in a gallery of ancient art, and her 
eyes had all the mystic purity of a tender 
saint’s. She was gentle as any saint, and, 
like a saint, resigned to meet a tragedy. 
“‘Has it made you hate me?”’ she said. 

“Tt did,” he said, ‘‘but’’—he stopped 
speaking there, having put an emphasis on 
the word “‘did”’ plainly implying that his 
hatred could be expressed only in the past 
tense. A moment or two later he was even 
plainer, and his plainness might have been 
thought incredible by anyone who failed 
to understand his condition. He had ar- 
rived upon the coast expecting to find a 
prompt confirmation of his suspicion that 
he was deeply in love. The particular 
object expected to offer the confirmation 
had failed; but the symptoms leading to 
this kind of expectancy do not always 
subside with such a failure. They may 
become, in fact, only the more acute. Mr. 
Tremblee’s became so, dumfoundingly, 
when Sadie Williams—tragic and glorified 
in the sunset—asked him if he hated her. 





” 


she inter- 


HE sea, just beneath them, rolled up 

a ponderous wave that roared in his 
ears and flung a thousand iridescences into 
the rose-and-gold light. He kissed her. 

She was the more practical of the two. 
She foresaw correctly how difficult it 
would be for other people to understand 
the surprising truth that she had done 
nothing deliberately, but, on the contrary, 
was as much astonished, herself, as any- 
one else could be by her change in senti- 
ment; and she feared some embarrassment 
for herself in explaining the paradoxical 
result of what might appear to be a most 
singular right-about-face indeed. 

‘‘Perhaps ——”’ she said, when the 
darkening sky and rising tide finally made 
departure from the rocks advisable. ‘‘Per- 
haps—perhaps —— 

‘‘Perhaps what?” he asked. 

‘‘Perhaps you’d better start first and 
keep quite a little ahead of me.” 

He was tenderly reproachful. ‘You 
mean you want me to walk back to the 
hotel alone—when I have only two hours 
more?”’ 

“‘T believe it would be a /ittle better that 
way,” she said. ‘“‘Just this one time I be- 
lieve it would.” 
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RUE Artistry in shoes is that fine dis- 
%,) tinction in appearance, in-built with 
Ca | worthy and practical qualities. 











The Artistry of Foot Saver Shoes 


Artistry in shoe designing attains its zenith in 
J & K Foot Saver Shoes—for this famous foot- 
wear unites the utmost in smartness and refined 
style, with exclusive, scientific features which 
protect and control the arches, remove the cause 
of unnatural foot strains and tired feet, and 
give an easy, queenly grace to the carriage. 


Wear Foot Saver Shoes because they provide 
daily aid to pleasurable activity and give you 
“Foot Insurance for the Future.”’ 


Foot Savers for Fashion’s Every Dictate 


Foot Saver Shoes are fashioned from the newest, 
most favored leathers and materials the shoe 
world can offer. For every occasion or social 
function, there is a Foot Saver Shoe to meet the 
exacting requirements of time, place and attire. 


Wear Foot Savers because they meet, in the 
most intimate way, the personal needs of every 
woman of every age in every walk of life. 


Know the Charm and Joy of Foot Savers 


Let your next pair of shoes be Foot Savers. Discover 
for yourself a new beauty in shoes—-a new harmony— 
a new ideal in snug-fitting—learn the poetry of motion 
in Foot Savers. Prominent shoe shops all over the 
country show complete lines of J & K Footwear and 
feature Foot Savers. If in doubt about your nearest 
Foot Saver dealer, write us for his name. 


Handsome folder picturing season’s newest styles sent you on request. 


THE JULIAN © KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous “J & K” Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
Fourth and Lawrence Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Foot Saver 
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Hosiery 


For men, women and children 


Underwear 


Spring needle knit and athletic 
type for men and boys only 












































© A. A. Co. 























Filmy Chiffon for Beauty 


—and a spectal inner foot of lisle for wear 


RIGHT new chiffon hose, crisp from the 

box. A few hours of dancing . .. And then 
—a sudden sinking sensation as you notice a 
tiny hole at your heel—right at the top of the 
slipper—just where it’s so conspicuous and 
embarrassing. ~ 


Madame, it’s needless. We have for you now a 
chiffon stocking specially built for dancing, and 
other trying wear. It is pure thread Japan silk 
from top to toe—exquisitely sheer. But inside 
the silk foot is woven a service foot (invisible) 
of fine stout lisle. 


It does the trick. You can dance all night in 
these chiffons with never a thought of “runs” 
or “peek-a-boos” at your heels. If you’ll try 
this stocking we know you’|I be pleased. You’ll 
find it at most good stores in the season’s new- 
est colors. Just ask for it by number. THE 
A.ten-A Company, KENosHA, WISCONSIN. 


Let us send you the name of your nearest dealer. 


#3 a 85 ‘The chiffon for dancing’’ $900 
P hread ilk 
When eaten vi the paw 


Pricep SiicHtty HicHer West oF THE ROCKIES 
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school—a _ proceeding which provoked 
criticism at a time when “females’’ who 
could help it were not expected to take up 
work that was worth paying for. The fa- 
ther’s good sense in this respect bore its 
fruit in the dark decade of the family for- 
tunes, when Susan’s experience, supple- 
mented by a year at a boarding school 
near Philadelphia, qualified her for good 
positions as a school-teacher, the last and 
best of which was that of head of the 
female department of the Canajoharie, 
New York, Academy from 1846 to 1849. 
The pictures of 


| 


she delivered the address she had prepared 
for the mixed audience. 

But it was not long before her oppor- 
tunity came to “‘score.”” In the summer of 
1853 she attended a state teachers’ con- 
vention at Rochester, and for most of two 
days sat silent while all the speaking was 
done by men, though two-thirds of those 
present were women. At the end of the 
second day the subject, ‘“‘ Why the profes- 
sion of teacher is not as much respected as 
that of lawyer, doctor, or minister,’’ was 
under discussion. Miss Anthony then as- 

tonished the 





her in the years 
before her ap- 
pearance had 
taken on the 
severity and 
angularity asso- 
ciated with re- 
formers repre- 
sent a tall young 
woman by no 
means uncomely 
and with features 
clearly suggest- 
ing uncommon force of character. “‘Strong- 
minded’”’ as she must have looked, she fol- 
lowed her father quite far enough out of 
Quakerism to acquire a healthy liking for 
pretty dresses. When a brother-in-law, 
delighted with her capacities as a cook, 
said ‘“‘I’d rather see a woman make such 
biscuits than solve the knottiest prob- 
lem in algebra,”’ she answered, “‘There is 
no reason why she should not be able to 
do both.” 








N ONE of her letters from boarding 

school she wrote home: ‘‘It is far easier 
for us to perceive where others should re- 
form than to observe and correct our own 
imperfections, while perhaps our failings 
are completely disgusting in the sight of 
others.”” Among her failings she learned 
in later years to count the labored manner 
of her writing. “That has been the way 
all my life,” she declared on looking ‘over 
some of her letters as a_ schoolgirl. 
““Whenever I take a pen in hand I always 
seem to be mounted on stilts.”” The re- 
ports of her early speeches, delivered from 
manuscript, fully confirm this self- 
imposed verdict. It was not long, how- 
ever, before, gaining confidence, she 
trusted entirely to notes and headings in 
her public addresses, and acquired the 
reputation of a most effective speaker. 

When she began to appear on public 
platforms few women dared or were even 
permitted to let themselves be seen and 
heard in this way. Her very first speech 
before the Daughters of Temperance in 
Canajoharie was accomplished without 
difficulties. 

By this time—1849—she had lost all 
interest in teaching, and at the end of the 
school year went to help her father with 
his farm while he was building up his in- 
surance business in Rochester near by. 

The household was a hotbed of liberal 
discussion, visited by Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, W. H. Channing, Frederick 
Douglass, and many other reformers, es- 
pecially in the antislavery field. All the 
surrounding influences drew David An- 
thony’s zealous and able daughter to the 
platform, though it was not yet ready to 
welcome her. 


N 1852, as a Rochester delegate of the 

Daughters of Temperance, she attended 
amass meeting of the Sons of Temperance 
at Albany, and learned with chagrin that 
“the sisters were not invited there to 
speak, but to listen and learn.”’ In the 
same year the appearance of women dele- 
gates, including Miss Anthony, as possible 
speakers at the Convention of the Men’s 
Temperance Society at Syracuse caused 
a noisy commotion. Shouted down when 
she tried to speak, she took part in or- 
ganizing a meeting of women to whom 





gathering by ris- 
ing and saying 
““Mr. President.” 
“What will the 
lady have?’’ 
blandly asked the 
presiding officer. 
“T wish to speak 
on the question 
under discus- 
sion,’ she replied. 
| The president’s 

inquiry, ‘‘ What 
is the pleasure of the convention?”’ led 
to a half hour’s debate, through which 
Miss Anthony stood, fearing to lose the 
floor should she sit down. When it was 
finally voted that she should be heard she 
said: 

““It seems to me you fail to comprehend 
the cause of the disrespect of which you 
complain. Do you not see that so long as 
society says woman has not brains enough 
to be a doctor, lawyer, or minister, but has 
plenty to be a teacher, every man of you 
who condescends to teach tacitly admits 
before all Israel and the sun that he has no 
more brains than a woman?”’ 

Many of the women in the convention 
were as much outraged by her perform- 
ance as many of the men, but on the next 
day they adopted resolutions recognizing 
the right of female teachers to share in all 
the privileges and deliberations of the 
gathering and demanding the removal of 
existing discriminations against women 
teachers in the matter of salary. Miss 
Anthony had demonstrated impressively 
the power she was destined to exert. 





VER and above the causes of temper- 
ance and the women teachers, the cause 
of antislavery was engaging the most ardent 
reformers of the day, and it was especially 
as an antislavery speaker that Miss An- 
thony began to make herself felt. A little 
later than her father and other members 
of her family, she came to feel the impor- 
tance of promoting separately the cause of 
women. Attending her first Women’s 
Rights Convention at Syracuse in 1852, 
she became one of the secretaries of the 
meeting 
Her antislavery work reached its cli- 
max in the early months of 1861, between 
the election and inauguration of Lincoln, 
when with other Abolitionists she at- 
tempted to conduct a series of meetings 
in the cities and towns of New York to 
advocate: ‘“‘No compromise with slave- 
holders. Immediate and unconditional 
emancipation.”” Inthe smaller communi- 
ties, where there were not enough rowdies 
to make a mob, the meetings were held 
without difficulty. In such larger places 
as Buffalo, Syracuse, and Albany, the 
speakers encountered every form of oppo- 
sition—cayenne pepper on the stove, jeers 
and groans, rotten eggs, the burning of 
effigies, including one of Miss Anthony 
herself. Through all this she stood her 
ground as the born fighter must, usually 
howled down, but bearing herself—if the 
similitude may be permitted—like a man. 
When the Civil War began Miss An- 
thony was frankly disappointed in the 
attitude of her fellow Abolitionists and 
woman suffragists, who were ready to give 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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i begs read almost like fairy tales— 
the stories that mothers write us 
of their children’s wonderful improve- 
ment after following the Eagle Brand 
health program. Stories of thin little 
bodies filled out and brimming with 
vitality—pale cheeks aglow with 
color—finicky appetites and listless 
dispositions things of the past— 
school marks improved. 


Yet they’re not fairy tales at all. 
These boys and girls are just as real 
as your own children. Their difficulty 
was a very real one, too—malnutri- 
tion or undernourishment. This con- 
dition afflicts millions of growing 
children—in all walks of life. 


But parents fortunately are now 
recognizing this condition -in time 
and overcoming it by a simple régime 
of good health habits, a well-bal- 
anced diet, and daily feedings of Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. 


If you are wise you will institute 
this same practical program in your 
household—to correct malnutrition 
that may have started, or to protect 
your children from its possible 
attack. 


It includes just five things— 


{1} Examination by a doctor to discover 
and remedy any possible organic de- 
fects—diseased tonsils, decayed teeth, 
poor eyesight, etc. This should be 
done at least once a year. 
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have succeeded 
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{2} Regular weekly weighing. Weight is 
an important index of health. Keep 
your child’s weight normal and you 
keep him fit. 


{3} Good health habits—plenty of sleep, 
fresh air, exercise, intestinal regular- 
ity, lots of water to drink, etc. 


{4} A correct diet of milk, cereals, fruit 
(fresh and dried), vegetables, a little 
meat, and in addition 


{5} Daily feedings of Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. 


Eagle Brand plays an important part in build- 
ing up the weight and health of growing 
children. The reason is plain when you realize 
that Eagle Brand is whole milk—a child’s 
basic food, rich in the properties that build 
bone and muscle, and with the essential vita- 
mins too—combined with sugar—a wonderful 
source of extra energy, which undernourished 
children must have. Eagle Brand is easier to 
digest and assimilate than any 
other form of milk. 


It is recommended—not as a F 
substitute for bottled milk—but  * 
as a supplement to it, supply- 
ing extra calories in a child's 
diet. 


The best way to serve it is as 
a mid-morning or mid-afternoon 





e Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


appetite for his reg- 

ular meals. Or for 
variety you Can serve it as a spread on crackers 
or bread (have the child drink more water in 
this case)—poured over cereals or fruit—made 
up into egg nogs, custards, and other simple 
dishes. 


The main thing to emphasize in this health 
program is regularity. You cannot get the best 
results unless you carry out these rules of 
health and diet thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously every day. 


All the children who have made the most 
rapid strides in health had Eagle Brand 
regularly without fail—week after week. These 
cases that are mentioned here are just a few of 
the hundreds we might publish. 


For complete information 


send for the set of 3 Little Books on child 
health. They contain menus, recipes, calory 
tables and valuable facts about children’s diet. 
Also detailed instructions about health rules, 
height and weight charts, advice on adoles- 
cence—all told in interesting, readable form. 
100,000 mothers are using these books to ad- 
vantage. Send for your free set today. 
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—build up your children’s 
weight, health and appear- 
ance with this special food 


**T cannot praise 
Eagle Brand enough’”’ 


writes Mrs. George Entsmenger of Kal- 
kaska, Mich. “I have 5 children, 3 of them 
Eagle Brand babies. We have used this milk 
daily for years.'’ Last year she started giving 
it regularly to 8 year old Pauline who was 
almost 8 Ibs. underweight. In a few weeks 
Pauline’s weight was nearly normal, she 
was “‘brighter and more thoughtful’’ and 
“her appetite fine and hearty.”* 


° 


School work improved 


12 year old Bessie Fifer of Bedford, Va., was 
9 lbs. below normal before drinking Eagle 
Brand. She gained a pound a week, reaching 
normal weight at the end of 9 weeks. 
Bessie’s teacher says: “*I attribute her ability 
to make her grade to increased mental and 
physical power given her by Eagle Brand.” 


e 


No longer underweight 


Urline Ring (11 years) of Baton Rouge, La., 
was 1314 lbs. underweight when she began 
taking Eagle Brand every day—as a drink, 
in cocoa, with cereal. In less than 3 months 
she was within 14 lb. of normal. And her 
mother reports improvement in looks and 
disposition. 


° 


Brother and sister 
both benefited 


Mrs. R. A. Biggs of Raymond, Miss., writes: 
**My 10 year old girl has always been quite 
a bit underweight at the close of school. 
Last year in spite of flu which pulled her 
down considerably, Mary lacked only 1144 
Ibs. of normal, having gained 6 Ibs. in the 
3 months she took Eagle Brand."* Robert 
(8 years) also improved in weight. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
802 Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free set of the 3 
Little Books. 
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overcome 


“Fussy” Appetites 


A New Swiss Food Drink, doctors recommend— 
to whet their appetites 


“How can I get my child to eat, doctor? I 
coax and coax and it does no good. He is ir- 
ritable and nervous and is losing weight. 
What shall I do?” 

So many mothers face this alarming situa- 
tion. It is dangerous. It leaves children an 
easy prey to germs of disease. It undermines 
their nervous systems. 

But now you can easily correct this condi- 
tion. In a quick, safe way doctors recom- 
mend. By means of a cup of Ovaltine at 
bedtime and with meals. Children eagerly 
drink it—when they won’t eat other food. 
It gives them vital nourishment in its 
proper form. 

And _ best of all—Ovaltine will, after a 
few days, actually stimulate their appetites 
for other foods. It will create natural hunger 
at mealtimes. A 3-day test will prove it. 


The natural way to strong nerves and 
healthy appetite 
First—Ovaltine combines, in easily digested 
form, certain vital food-essentials in which 
the daily fare of so many children is lacking. 
One cup of Ovaltine has more real food value 

than 12 cups of beef extract. 

Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight of other foods 
which may be in the stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, it is turning itself 
and all other foods into rich, red blood. 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brains and Nerves 


In this way Ovaltine clears the digestive 
tract. It takes the burden from the stom- 
ach. For when children refuse to eat, it 
often means their stomachs have not rested 
from previous meals. 

Ovaltine, especially when taken at night, 
brings children sound, restful sleep. Morn- 
ing finds them fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. 
Ovaltine, taken daily, keeps them in the 
pink of condition. A tremendous aid to 
normal growth. 


A pure delicious food—20,000 physicians 
recommend it 

Children Jove Ovaltine. And it is good for 
them any time of the day. It contains no 
drugs or chemicals. It has been in use in 
Switzerland for 30 years. And is now in uni- 
versal use in England and her Colonies. 

Doctors everywhere recommend Ovaltine 
not only for children, but also as a restor- 
ative for malnutrition, nerve-strain, conva- 
lescents, nursing mothers and the aged. 


A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes 

for home use. But to let you try 

it we will send a 3-day introduc- 

tory package for 10c to cover cost 

of packing and mailing. Send 
in the coupon with 
10c in stamps. 








My grandchild is underweight and 
does not care for milk. With the 
Ovaltine, however, she loves it and 
drinks a cup for breakfast and one 








I am also much pleased 
with results concerning my 
boy of 5 years whose ap- 
petite being poor I find it 


going to bed at night. She is five years 


of age. She sleeps better. os 


(Sgd.) Mrs.__ 
Seaview, Wash. 








hard to get enough food in- 
to him to properly nourish 
his growing body. Served 
in milk Ovaltine is more 
acceptable than cocoa and 
the only beverage which 
satisfied with a meal in 
place of coffee. 


gd.) 
Mrs. Ruth E. Buffa 
Beloit, Wisc. 





— 
© 1926 T.W. Co. 





| ‘Tue WaNnpER Company, Dept. 34: 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
IT enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Send me your 3-day test package of 








Ovaltine. 
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precedence to the preservation of the 
Union over all other causes. “I have tried 
hard to persuade myself,’ she wrote to a 
friend, ‘‘that I alone remained mad, while 
all the rest had become sane, because I 
have insisted that it is our duty to bear 
not only our usual testimony but one even 
louder and more earnest than ever be- 
fore. I have not yet seen one good 
reason for the abandonment of all our 
meetings, and am more and more ashamed 
and sad that even the little apostolic num- 
ber have yielded to the world’s motto— 
‘The end justifies the means.’”’ 


ATE in 1862 she was sadly shaken by 
the sudden death of her beloved father. 
A few months after this loss, feeling that 
she was carrying out what would have 
been his wish, she joined with Mrs. Stan- 
ton in calling a meeting in New York— 
May 14, 1863—to organize the Women’s 
National Loyal League, for the purpose of 
bringing the women of the country to the 
complete support of Lincoln and his poli- 
cies. But those policies, as they pointed 
out in their resolutions and in an address 
to the President written by Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony, must look toward 
freedom for all—black and white, men 
and women. ‘‘We ask you now,” they 
wrote to Lincoln, “to finish your work 
by declaring that nowhere under our na- 
tional flag shall the motherhood of any 
race plead in vain for justice and protec- 
tion.” 

To the work of this National Loyal 
League, in the organization of meetings 
and securing a vast number of signatures 
to petitions to Congress, Miss Anthony 
devoted herself with unflagging energy for 
more than a year. The black slave and the 
white woman were, in her eyes, so nearly 
on an equality of servitude that it is hard 
to say which of her two causes took the 
first place in her interest at the moment. 

It was the Rev. W. H. Channing who 
designated Miss Anthony ‘‘the Napoleon 
of the woman-suffrage movement.” But 
Napoleon had no twin brother in his 
leadership, as Miss Anthony had a twin 
sister in the person of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. The instance of their codpera- 
tion in the work of the Women’s National 
Loyal League was but one out of many. 
Theodore Tilton once said of their part- 
nership in effort: “‘I know of no two more 
pertinacious incendiaries in the whole 
country; nor will they themselves deny 
the charge. In fact, this 


a 


‘respectable’ you become conservative.” 
Each indeed needed and responded to the 
stimulus which the other could provide, 
and the record of either would be incom- 
plete without some record of the other. 

To the passage of the Thirteenth 
Amendment in February, 1865, putting an 
end to slavery in the United States, Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Stanton had every 
right to feel that the influence of the 
Women’s National Loyal League had 
made some contribution. But this was 
not nearly enough to satisfy them. When 
the Thirteenth Amendment emancipated 
the negro race, its members did not receive 
the right to vote. That came later, in the 
Fifteenth, adopted in 1870. Meanwhile, 
in 1868, the Fourteenth, defining citizen- 
ship and the rights of representation, 
introduced the word ‘“‘male’’ into the 
Constitution in a manner which filled the 
woman suffragists with disgust and alarm. 
Evidently the war had fallen far short of 
producing the general extension of privi- 
leges for which the women had been work- 
ing—and again the fight was on. 

It was not rendered an easier fight by 
the fact that most of the men who had 
been supporting the dual cause of anti- 
slavery and universal suffrage took the 
position that this was “‘the negro’s hour,” 
that one idea was enough for a generation, 
and that other reforms, including tem- 
perance, were more pressing than women’s 
rights. This was-not at all in accordance 
with Miss Anthony’s view of the matter, 
and, after spending the greater part of 
1865 with her brother, Daniel, in Kansas, 
where he was mayor of Leavenworth, she 
returned to the Eastern scene of action, 
full of vigor for the struggle which was to 
occupy the rest of her long life. 


II 


FOLLOW the struggle in any detail 
would carry us far beyond the scope of 
this paper. Much of the work in connec- 
tion with it was a work of organization, 
especially in the planning and manage- 
ment of conventions, a form of adminis- 
trative activity in which Miss Anthony 
was notably proficient. Through the fif- 
ties she had served her apprenticeship, in 
both antislavery and women’s rights con- 
ventions. Immediately after the war she 
took an important part in the work of the 
American Equal Rights Association, or- 
ganized to promote the right of suffrage ir- 
respective of race, color or sex. Then, in 
1869, with suffrage clearly in sight for the 
negro, came the formation of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage 





noise-making twain are 
the two sticks of a drum 
for keeping up what 
Daniel Webster called 
‘the rub a dub of agita- 
tion.’’”? From the time 
of their first meeting, in 
1851, until Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s death in 1902, 
these two women joined 
their complementary 
abilities for the achieve- 
ment of their common 
purpose. Together they 
wrote innumerable reso- 
lutions, reports and 
speeches—an enormous 





Association and, later in 
the same year, the 
American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

As in England the 
agitators of woman suf- 
frage came to be known 
as ‘‘suffragists’’ and 
“suffragettes” —the ad- 
vocates of less and more 
violent measures of re- 
form—so the American 
and the National asso- 
ciations were distin- 
guished here, and Miss 
Anthony found her nat- 
ural affiliation in the 








total product, including 
their combined labors 
on the first four of the six vast volumes of 
the History of Woman Suffrage. 


ALL this work Mrs. Stanton, the 

more radical, imaginative and “‘culti- 
vated” of the two, brought the greater ca- 
pacity for happy expression, Miss Anthony, 
the more methodical and sure-footed— 
who declared ‘‘I love to make history, but 
hate to write it’’—the richer arsenal of 
fact. ‘You stir up Susan,” said Mrs. 
Stanton’s husband to her one day, “‘and 
she stirs up the world.” Susan, in fact, 
was quite capable of stirring up Mrs. 
Stanton—as when she wrote a letter that 
shamed her into crossing the Atlantic 
against her easy-going inclination. From 
Mrs. Stanton came the written warning: 
“Ah, beware, Susan, lest as you become 


National, the more 
radical of the two bod- 
ies. Gradually drawing together through 
twenty years, they united in 1889 as the 
National-American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. Whether through the nature of 
their leadership, or because of differences 
of national temper, the suffragettes of 
America have never found it necessary to 
destroy works of art, chain themselves 
to iron gratings in a hall of legislation, or 
immolate themselves under the hoofs of a 
horse on the race track. The quality of 
leadership could not have been without 
its effect. Mrs. Stanton was president of 
the National and National-American As- 
sociation—with Miss Anthony incessantly 
at her right hand—from 1869 to 1892. 
From 1892 to 1900 Miss Anthony herself 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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to guard 


their crispness 


@)—Inner Bag 
@) —Cardboard carton 
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When you ask for “corn flakes” always specify 
Post Toasties. These are the original Double- 
Thick Corn Flakes that stay crispin milk or cream. 
Post Toasties belong to the famous line of Post 
Health Products. They are made by the makers 
of Post’s Bran Flakes and Grape-Nuts, the largest 
producers of health foods in the world. Oven- 
fresh from Battle Creek they come to your table 
with their crispness and flavor protected by three 


) é a | pguask 


uble-Thick 


POSTUM CEREAL i 
| BATTLE CREEK. SRR ANY. 


ALSO MAKERS OF ORADE-NUTS uM 
BET POLIUM AND POST'S eran rLAKe 


Ask for them by 


Name 


wrappings: @an inner bag; @a cardboard car- 
ton; @ a wax-paper seal. Look for the famous 
red and yellow wax-wrapped package and get 
genuine Post Toasties, the Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes! Send for free test package and make 


the Milk or Cream test for crispness and flavor. 
A ; a 7 

Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. LHJ-T 426, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post 

Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes +), Postum Cereal, Grape-Nuts, 

Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate and Instant Postum. In Canada: Canadian 

Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 
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Post Toasties Double-Ihick Corn Flakes stay crisp in milk) or cream 
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| For thirty years Americas most distinguished 
men and women returned his welcoming smile 


j 


—at the famous old , \)/\/ ‘ 


hotel in Nashville eid 


What notable men, what beautiful women he 
has bowed to in that doorway! Whata stirring 
and brilliant chapter from the history of the 
South lives in his memory! 


Gray-haired, long since retired, Willis Banks 
loves most of all to tell of the long, picturesque 
years when he was head-waiter at the old 
Maxwell House in Nashville. 


Beaux and belles, soldiers and statesmen, 
generals and presidents—they all came to be 
welcomed by him. For it was at the Maxwell 
House that the South did honor to its most 
illustrious visitors. 


There Banks met and knew three Presi- 
dents of the United States. And there he 
served them the food and the coffee which 
made the Maxwell House the most famous 
hotel in all the southern states. 


The news of it spread 
far and wide 


‘One of my greatest pleasures,” says Banks, 
‘was to hear the praise from our guests for 
our dishes, especially for the coffee.” 


For many years at the Maxwell House it 
was the coffee which remained as the most 
vivid memory of its departing guests. A spe- 
cial blend was served there, so rich, so won- 
derfully mellow that they could not forget it. 


In the old South the news of good things to 
eat and drink spread rapidly and soon this 
coffee was known and used throughout all 
that land of good living. In distant states 
those who had tasted it or heard of it, secured 
it for their own tables. 


Today this same blend of fine coffees with 
all its rare goodness is famous from coast to 
coast. It has become America’s largest sell- 
ing high grade coffee. And the same firm of 
coffee merchants who perfected it years ago, | 
still blend and roast it today. 


The rich fragrance, the smooth, full flavor 
of this celebrated coffee are now offered to you 
and to your family. Until you taste it; until 
the first breath of its aroma reaches you, you 
cannot realize how different it is from othér 
coffees. It will delight you just as it delighted 
the old South years ago. Your grocer has 
Maxwell House Coffee in sealed blue tins. 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, 
Los Angeles. 





MAXWELL House CorFEE 
Topay —Amenicas largest selling high grade coffee 


“Good to the 
last drop™ 
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‘‘What, for instance?” 

‘‘Everything—‘for instance,’”” he an- 
swered sharply, and his wrongs rose within 
him. ‘“‘I know all about it, Miss Wil- 
liams.”’ 

“Do you?” 

“Perhaps not quite all, but at least 
quite enough,” he said. “I think you 
must have begun prejudicing people 
against me even before I got here.” 

“I did,” she said in the same gentle 
way, not moving. 

“‘T was sure of it. And you’d never seen 
me and knew nothing whatever about 
me—not a thing on earth. Yet from even 
before I got here, you’ve done nothing 
but work to my prejudice. I believe you’ve 
made poor little Frances Loomis actually 
ashamed of my being here on her account, 
ashamed to have people know it. You set 
her sister against me; you’ve spread 
rumors that I’m a victim of drugs; heaven 
knows what other pleasant impressions 
you haven’t given of me! From the first 
you’ve been not merely superior and 
hostile, but you’ve been actually—I don’t 
know how to avoid the honest description 
of your conduct as—spiteful.”’ 


999 


“Yes,” she murmured. ‘It’s true. 
I have.” 
UT why?” he cried. ‘‘What had I 


done to you? I’ve never knowingly 
offended anyone in my life. It surely 
isn’t claiming too much to describe myself 
as inoffensive; at least I’m that. Then 
why should you have devoted yourself to 
attacking an inoffensive person who cer- 
tainly did all he could to be as decent as 
possible to you—yes, to placate you? What 
was your object? What do you get out of 
it? I’ve come to ask you. Why did you 
do it?’”’ 

“*T don’t know,” 

“What!” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know why I did 
it any more than you do.” 

‘“‘But that’s impossible.”’ 

‘‘Wait,”’ she said, and still without 
turning her head, extended to him the 
little red volume of Saida Vuolé. Her 
forefinger was set between two pages and 
opened them to his gaze as he received the 
book from her. ‘“‘I wrote two things to- 
day: one this morning before I knew that 
you were going, the other when I’d heard 
you were. The first one is on the left-hand 
page. Read it, please. Read it aloud.” 

“Do you mean that it may explain ——”’ 

“T don’t know. I told you I don’t 
understand any more than you do. Read 
it, please, aloud.” 


she said. 


ROWNING, hecomplied, and his dark- 
ened forehead was not less darkened 
as he began. 

“““Oaf with the troubled eyes’’”? —— 
He broke off toinquire: ‘‘It’s addressed to 
me, I take it, from that?” 

“Yes. Both of them are.” 

“‘T naturally supposed this one was,”’ he 
said. ‘‘‘Oaf’ sounds exactly like what 
you’ve seemed to take pains to exhibit 
publicly as your definition of me.”’ 

“Please goon.” — 

He began again, this time to continue 
to the pointedly bitter end: 


“**Oaf with the troubled eyes 

And stumbling clodden feet, 

Great feet in all men’s way, 

Have you forever no surprise? 

Have you never just one gleam 

Against your haters? I am one! 

I hate you for your meekness, 

Ah, for everything you do! 

For the wave in your lifeless hair, 

For her to whom you kneel, 

Oaf with the clumsy feet 

(Feet always in the way!) 

I hate you, hate you, hate you! 

Harder always I hate you 

Every day!’” 

“Kindly spirit,”” he said quietly. ‘But 
doesn’t it seem a little gratuitous, asking 
me to read this since I knew it so well?” 

‘‘Read the other,” she said. ‘“‘On the 
right-hand page. I wrote it only an hour 


later—after they told me you were going 
home tonight.” 

Something tremulous and stricken in 
her voice reached him, and he looked curi- 
ously at her, more puzzled by her than he 
had ever been; but she did not move. 
After a moment he obeyed her and read 
what she had written: 


“** Poor lover with the troubled eyes 
That love no more, 
What have I done to you? And why? 
I know no more than you. 
But you are new 
All strange and bright! 
Why are you that to me this hour? 
An hour agone I hated you! 





““* Your hair is Hermes’ own. Your feet 

Bring beauty to the sands they tread. 

To serve you Queen Semiramis 

Should kneel! 

What witched me, then, to strike at you, 

Hard at your puzzled heart? 

I do not know, 

But if you find me 

I will give you this. 

It may tell you part.’”’ 

EWILDERED more than ever, but 

suddenly not hating her—at least not 

so vigorously as he had when he first saw 
her in the distance on the rocks—he let 
the hand in which he held the little red 
book.drop upon his knee. 

““What on earth do you mean?” 

““T don’t know.” 

“But you ’*ve got to. After treating a 
man as you’ve treated me 

“T tell you I don’t know,’ 
rupted doggedly. 

““What made you hate me—and why do 

you write this, simply because I’m going? ”’ 

“I can’t tell you because I don’t know. 
It just 7s this way.”’ And now at last she 
turned to him. Fhe diffused gold and rose 
of the sunset colored her to the tints of a 
saint in a gallery of ancient art, and her 
eyes had all the mystic purity of a tender 
saint’s. She was gentle as any saint, and, 
like a saint, resigned to meet a tragedy. 
‘‘Has it made you hate me?”’ she said. 

“It did,” he said, “‘but’”’—he stopped 
speaking there, having put an emphasis on 
the word “‘did”’ plainly implying that his 
hatred could be expressed only in the past 
tense. A moment or two later he was even 
plainer, and his plainness might have been 
thought incredible by anyone who failed 
to understand his condition. He had ar- 
rived upon the coast expecting to find a 
prompt confirmation of his suspicion that 
he was deeply in love. The particular 
object expected to offer the confirmation 
had failed; but the symptoms leading to 
this kind of expectancy do not always 
subside with such a failure. They may 
become, in fact, only the more acute. Mr. 
Tremblee’s became so, dumfoundingly, 
when Sadie Williams—tragic and glorified 
in the sunset—asked him if he hated her. 





> 


she inter- 


HE sea, just beneath them, rolled up 

a ponderous wave that roared in his 
ears and flung a thousand iridescences into 
the rose-and-gold light. He kissed her. 

She was the more practical of the two. 
She foresaw correctly how difficult it 
would be for other people to understand 
the surprising truth that she had done 
nothing deliberately, but, on the contrary, 
was as much astonished, herself, as any- 
one else could be by her change in senti- 
ment; and she feared some embarrassment 
for herself in explaining the paradoxical 
result of what might appear to be a most 
singular right-about-face indeed. 

‘‘Perhaps ——-”’ she said, when the 
darkening sky and rising tide finally made 
departure from the rocks advisable. ‘‘ Per- 
haps—perhaps 

“Perhaps what?’”’ he asked. 

“‘Perhaps you’d better start first and 
keep quite a little ahead of me.”’ 

He was tenderly reproachful. ‘‘ You 
mean you want me to walk back to the 
hotel alone—when I have only two hours 
more?” 

“‘T believe it would be a Jittle better that 
way,” she said. ‘“‘Just this one time I be- 
lieve it would.” 
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RUE Artistry in shoes is that fine dis- 
tinction in appearance, in-built with 


| worthy and practical qualities. 


The Artistry of Foot Saver Shoes 


Artistry in shoe designing attains its zenith in 
J & K Foot Saver Shoes—for this famous foot- 
wear unites the utmost in smartness and refined 


style, with exclusive, 


scientific features which 


protect and control the arches, remove the cause 
of unnatural foot strains and tired feet, and 
give an easy, queenly grace to the carriage. 


Wear Foot Saver Shoes because they provide 
daily aid to pleasurable activity and give you 
“Foot Insurance for the Future.”’ 


Foot Savers for Fashion’s Every Dictate 


Foot Saver Shoes are fashioned from the newest, 
most favored leathers and materials the shoe 


world can offer. 


For every occasion or social 


function, there is a Foot Saver Shoe to meet the 
exacting requirements of time, place and attire. 


Wear Foot Savers because they meet, in the 
most intimate way, the personal needs of every 
woman of every age in every walk of life. 


Know the Charm and Joy of Foot Savers 


Let your next pair of shoes be Foot Savers. 


Discover 


for yourself a new beauty in shoes—-a new harmony — 
a new ideal in snug-fitting—learn the poetry of motion 


in Foot Savers. 


Prominent shoe shops all over the 


country show complete lines of J & K Footwear and 


feature Foot Savers. 


If in doubt about your nearest 


Foot Saver dealer, write us for his name. 


Handsome folder picturing season’s newest styles sent you on request. 


THE JULIAN @ KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous “J & K” Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
Fourth and Lawrence Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Foot Saver 
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Hosiery 


For men, women and children 


Underwear 


Spring needle knit and athletic 
type for men and boys only 


© A.A. Co. 
























Filmy Chiffon for Beauty 


—and a special inner foot of lisle for wear 


RIGHT new chiffon hose, crisp from the 

box. A few hours of dancing... And then 
—a sudden sinking sensation as you notice a 
tiny hole at your heel—right at the top of the 
slipper—just where it’s so conspicuous and 
embarrassing. 


Madame, it’s needless. We have for you now a 
chiffon stocking specially built for dancing, and 
other trying wear. It is pure thread Japan silk 
from top to toe—exquisitely sheer. But inside 
the silk foot is woven a service foot (invisible) 
of fine stout lisle. 


It does the trick. You can dance all night in 
these chiffons with never a thought of “runs” 
or “‘peek-a-boos” at your heels. If you’ll try 
this stocking we know you’lI be pleased. You’ll 
find it at most good stores in the season’s new- 
est colors. Just ask for it by number. THE 
ALLEN-A Company, KENosHA, WISCONSIN. 


Let us send you the name of your nearest dealer. 


#3 7 85 ‘The chiffon for dancing’ $900 
P thread ilk 
pag rset me . the paw 


Pricep SiicHTtty HicHER West oF THE Rockies 
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school—a_ proceeding which provoked 
criticism at a time when ‘“‘females’”’ who 
could help it were not expected to take up 
work that was worth paying for. The fa- 
ther’s good sense in this respect bore its 
fruit in the dark decade of the family for- 
tunes, when Susan’s experience, supple- 
mented by a year at a boarding school 
near Philadelphia, qualified her for good 
positions as a school-teacher, the last and 
best of which was that of head of the 
female department of the Canajoharie, 
New York, Academy from 1846 to 1849. 
The pictures of 
her in the years 


(auses and Their (hamptons 


(Continued from Page 17) 


she delivered the address she had prepared 
for the mixed audience. 

But it was not long before her oppor- 
tunity came to “‘score.”” In the summer of 
1853 she attended a state teachers’ con- 
vention at Rochester, and for most of two 
days sat silent while all the speaking was 
done by men, though two-thirds of those 
present were women. At the end of the 
second day the subject, “‘ Why the profes- 
sion of teacher is not as much respected as 
that of lawyer, doctor, or minister,’”’ was 
under discussion. Miss Anthony then as- 

tonished the 





before her ap- 
pearance had 
taken on the 
severity and 
angularity asso- 
ciated with re- 
formers repre- 
sent a tall young 
woman by no 
means uncomely 
and with features 
clearly suggest- 
ing uncommon force of character. “‘Strong- 
minded”’ as she must have looked, she fol- 
lowed her father quite far enough out of 
Quakerism to acquire a healthy liking for 
pretty dresses. When a brother-in-law, 
delighted with her capacities as a cook, 
said “‘I’d rather see a woman make such 
biscuits than solve the knottiest prob- 
lem in algebra,’”’ she answered, “There is 
no reason why she should not be able to 
do both.” 











N ONE of her letters from boarding 

school she wrote home: ‘“‘It is far easier 
for us to perceive where others should re- 
form than to observe and correct our own 
imperfections, while perhaps our failings 
are completely disgusting in the sight of 
others.”” Among her failings she learned 
in later years to count the labored manner 
of her writing. ‘‘That has been the way 
all my life,”’ she declared on looking over 
some of her letters as a_ schoolgirl. 
‘“Whenever I take a pen in hand I always 
seem to be mounted on stilts.”” The re- 
ports of her early speeches, delivered from 


manuscript, fully confirm this self- 
imposed verdict. It was not long, how- 
ever, before, gaining confidence, she 


trusted entirely to notes and headings in 
her public addresses, and acquired the 
reputation of a most effective speaker. 

When she began to appear on public 
platforms few women dared or were even 
permitted to let themselves be seen and 
heard in this way. Her very first speech 
before the Daughters of Temperance in 
Canajoharie was accomplished without 
difficulties. 

By this time—1849—she had lost all 
interest in teaching, and at the end of the 
school year went to help her father with 
his farm while he was building up his in- 
surance business in Rochester near by. 

The household was a hotbed of liberal 
discussion, visited by Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, W. H. Channing, Frederick 
Douglass, and many other reformers, es- 
pecially in the antislavery field. All the 
surrounding influences drew David An- 
thony’s zealous and able daughter to the 
platform, though it was not yet ready to 
welcome her. 


N 1852, as a Rochester delegate of the 

Daughters of Temperance, she attended 
amass meeting of the Sons of Temperance 
at Albany, and learned with chagrin that 
“the sisters were not invited there to 
speak, but to listen and learn.” In the 
same year the appearance of women dele- 
gates, including Miss Anthony, as possible 
speakers at the Convention of the Men’s 
Temperance Society at Syracuse caused 
a noisy commotion. Shouted down when 
she tried to speak, she took part in or- 
ganizing a meeting of women to whom 





gathering by ris- 
ing and saying 
““Mr. President.” 
“What will the 
lady have?’’ 
blandly asked the 
presiding officer. 
“T wish to speak 
on the question 
under discus- 
sion,’ she replied. 
The president’s 

inquiry, ‘‘ What 
is the pleasure of the convention?” led 
to a half hour’s debate, through which 
Miss Anthony stood, fearing to lose the 
floor should she sit down. When it was 
finally voted that she should be heard she 
said: 

“It seems to me you fail to comprehend 
the cause of the disrespect of which you 
complain. Do you not see that so long as 
society says woman has not brains enough 
to be a doctor, lawyer, or minister, but has 
plenty to be a teacher, every man of you 
who condescends to teach tacitly admits 
before all Israel and the sun that he has no 
more brains than a woman?”’ 

Many of the women in the convention 
were as much outraged by her perform- 
ance as many of the men, but on the next 
day they adopted resolutions recognizing 
the right of female teachers to share in all 
the privileges and deliberations of the 
gathering and demanding the removal of 
existing discriminations against women 
teachers in the matter of salary. Miss 
Anthony had demonstrated impressively 
the power she was destined to exert. 





VER and above the causes of temper- 
ance and the women teachers, the cause 
of antislavery was engaging the most ardent 
reformers of the day, and it was especially 
as an antislavery speaker that Miss An- 
thony began to make herself felt. A little 
later than her father and other members 
of her family, she came to feel the impor- 
tance of promoting separately the cause of 
women. Attending her first Women’s 
Rights Convention at Syracuse in 1852, 
she became one of the secretaries of the 
meeting 
Her antislavery work reached its cli- 
max in the early months of 1861, between 
the election and inauguration of Lincoln, 
when with other Abolitionists she at- 
tempted to conduct a series of meetings 
in the cities and towns of New York to 
advocate: “‘No compromise with slave- 
holders. Immediate and unconditional 
emancipation.” In the smaller communi- 
ties, where there were not enough rowdies 
to make a mob, the meetings were held 
without difficulty. In such larger places 
as Buffalo, Syracuse, and Albany, the 
speakers encountered every form of oppo- 
sition—cayenne pepper on the stove, jeers 
and groans, rotten eggs, the burning of 
effigies, including one of Miss Anthony 
herself. Through all this she stood her 
ground as the born fighter must, usually 
howled down, but bearing herself—if the 
similitude may be permitted—like a man. 
When the Civil War began Miss An- 
thony was frankly disappointed in the 
attitude of her fellow Abolitionists and 
woman suffragists, who were ready to give 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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"THEY read almost like fairy tales— 

the stories that mothers write us 
of their children’s wonderful improve- 
ment after following the Eagle Brand 
health program. Stories of thin little 
bodies filled out and brimming with 
vitality—pale cheeks aglow with 
color—finicky appetites and listless 
dispositions things of the past— 
school marks improved. 


Yet they’re not fairy tales at all. 
These boys and girls are just as real 
as your own children. Their difficulty 
was a very real one, too—malnutri- 
tion or undernourishment. This con- 
dition afflicts millions of growing 
children—in all walks of life. 


But parents fortunately are now 
recognizing this condition in time 
and overcoming it by a simple régime 
of good health habits, a well-bal- 
anced diet, and daily feedings of Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. 


If you are wise you will institute 
this same practical program in your 
household—to correct malnutrition 
that may have started, or to protect 
your children from its possible 
attack. 


It includes just five things— 


{1} Examination by a doctor to discover 
and remedy any possible organic de- 
fects—diseased tonsils, decayed teeth, 
poor eyesight, etc. This should be 
done at least once a year. 
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IF these mothers 


have succeeded 
surely you can 
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{2} Regular weekly weighing. Weight is 
an important index of health. Keep 
your child’s weight normal and you 
keep him fit. 


{3} Good health habits — plenty of sleep, 
fresh air, exercise, intestinal regular- 
ity, lots of water to drink, etc. 


{4} A correct diet of milk, cereals, fruit 
(fresh and dried), vegetables, a little 
meat, and in addition 


{5} Daily feedings of Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. 


Eagle Brand plays an important part in build- 
ing up the weight and health of growing 
children. The reason is plain when you realize 
that Eagle Brand is whole milk—a child's 
basic food, rich in the properties that build 
bone and muscle, and with the essential vita- 
mins too—combined with sugar—a wonderful 
source of extra energy, which undernourished 
children must have. Eagle Brand is easier to 
digest and assimilate than any 
other form of milk. 


It is recommended—not as a t 
substitute for bottled milk—but_ | 
as a supplement to it, supply- 
ing extra calories in a child's 
diet. 


The best way to serve it is as 
a mid-morning or mid-afternoon 









Pauline’s weight was nearly normal, she 
was “brighter and more thoughtful’’ and 
“her appetite fine and hearty." 


appetite for his reg- 

ular meals. Or for 
variety you Can serve it as a spread on crackers 
or bread (have the child drink more water in 
this case)—poured over cereals or fruit—made 
up into egg nogs, custards, and other simple 
dishes. 


The main thing to emphasize in this health 
program is regularity. You cannot get the best 
results unless you carry out these rules of 
health and diet thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously every day. 


e 


School work improved 


12 year old Bessie Fifer of Bedford, Va., was 
9 Ibs. below normal before drinking Eagle 
Brand. She gained a pound a week, reaching 
normal weight at the end of 9 weeks. 
Bessie’s teacher says: ‘‘I attribute her ability 
to make her grade to increased mental and 
physical power given her by Eagle Brand."’ 


No longer underweight 


Urline Ring (11 years) of Baton Rouge, La., 
was 13% lbs. underweight when she began 
taking Eagle Brand every day—as a drink, 
in cocoa, with cereal. In less than 3 months 
she was within 14 Ib. of normal. And her 

‘ mother reports improvement in looks and 
disposition. 


All the children who have made the most 
rapid strides in health had Eagle Brand 
regularly without fail—week after week. These 
cases that are mentioned here are just a few of 
the hundreds we might publish. 


For complete information i 
send for the set of 3 Little Books on child 
health. They contain menus, recipes, calory 
tables and valuable facts about children’s diet. 
Also detailed instructions about health rules, 
height and weight charts, advice on adoles- 
cence—all told in interesting, readable form. 
100,000 mothers are using these books to ad- 
vantage. Send for your free set today. 


Brother and sister 
both benefited 


Mrs. R. A. Biggs of Raymond, Miss., writes: 
**My 10 year old girl has always been quite 
a bit underweight at the close of school. 
Last year in spite of flu which pulled her 
down considerably, Mary lacked only 1144 
Ibs. of normal, having gained 6 Ibs. in the 
3 months she took Eagle Brand.’ Robert 
(8 years) also improved in weight. 


* ® 








THE BORDEN COMPANY 
802 Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free set of the 3 
Little Books. 
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“Fussy” Appetites 


20,000 doctors 
recommend 
Ovaltine. Hun- 
dreds of hos- 
pitals pre- 
scribe tt. 





A New Swiss Food Drink, doctors recommend— 
to whet their appetites 


“How can I get my child to eat, doctor? I 
coax and coax and it does no good. He is ir- 
ritable and nervous and is losing weight. 
What shall I do?” 

So many mothers face this alarming situa- 
tion. It is dangerous. It leaves children an 
easy prey to germs of disease. It undermines 
their nervous systems. 

But now you can easily correct this condi- 
tion. In a quick, safe way doctors recom- 
mend. By means of a cup of Ovaltine at 
bedtime and with meals. Children eagerly 
drink it—when they won’t eat other food. 
It gives them vital nourishment in its 
proper form. 

And best of all—Ovaltine will, after a 
few days, actually stimulate their appetites 
for other foods. It will create natural hunger 
at mealtimes. A 3-day test will prove it. 


The natural way to strong nerves and 
healthy appetite 
First—Ovaltine combines, in easily digested 
form, certain vital food-essentials in which 
the daily fare of so many children is lacking. 
One cup of Ovaltine has more real food value 

than 12 cups of beef extract. 

SEconp—Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight of other foods 
which may be in the stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, it is turning itself 
and ail other foods into rich, red blood. 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brains and Nerves 


In this way Ovaltine clears the digestive 
tract. It takes the burden from the stom- 
ach. For when children refuse to eat, it 
often means their stomachs have not rested 
from previous meals. 

Ovaltine, especially when taken at night, 
brings children sound, restful sleep. Morn- 
ing finds them fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. 
Ovaltine, taken daily, keeps them in the 
pink of condition. A tremendous aid to 
normal growth. 


A pure delicious food—20,000 physicians 
recommend it 

Children /ove Ovaltine. And it is good for 
them any time of the day. It contains no 
drugs or chemicals. It has been in use in 
Switzerland for 30 years. And is now in uni- 
versal use in England and her Colonies. 

Doctors everywhere recommend Ovaltine 
not only for children, but also as a restor- 
ative for malnutrition, nerve-strain, conva- 
lescents, nursing mothers and the aged. 


A 3-day test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes 

for home use. But to let you try 

it we will send a 3-day introduc- 

tory package for 10c to cover cost 

of packing and mailing. Send 
in the coupon with 
10c in stamps. 








My grandchild is underweight and 
does not care for milk. With the 
Ovaltine, however, she loves it and 
drinks a cup for breakfast and one 








I am also much pleased 
with results concerning my 
boy of 5 years whose ap- 
petite being poor I find it 


going to bed at night. She is five years 
of age. srs sleeps better. 


a 
iy” *> “J 


Seaview, Wash. 








hard to get enough food in- 
to him to properly nourish 
his growing body. Served 
in milk Ovaltine is more 
acceptable than cocoa and 
the only beverage which 
satisfied with a meal in 
place of om. 


Sed.) 
Mrs. Ruth E. Buffa 
Beloit, Wisc. 
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i Tue WANDER Company, Dept. 34 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Send me your 3-day test package of 








Ovaltine. 





Street... 





City , 
(One package to a person) Write plainly 
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precedence to the preservation of the 
Union over all other causes. ‘I have tried 
hard to persuade myself,’’ she wrote to a 
friend, ‘‘that I alone remained mad, while 
all the rest had become sane, because I 
have insisted that it is our duty to bear 
not only our usual testimony but one even 
louder and more earnest than ever be- 
fore. I have not yet seen one good 
reason for the abandonment of all our 
meetings, and am more and more ashamed 
and sad that even the little apostolic num- 
ber have yielded to the wor!d’s motto— 
‘The end justifies the means.’”’ 


ATE in 1862 she was sadly shaken by 
the sudden death of her beloved father. 
A few months after this loss, feeling that 
she was carrying out what would have 
been his wish, she joined with Mrs. Stan- 
ton in calling a meeting in New York— 
May 14, 1863—to organize the Women’s 
National Loyal League, for the purpose of 
bringing the women of the country to the 
complete support of Lincoln and his poli- 
cies. But those policies, as they pointed 
out in their resolutions and in an address 
to the President written by Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony, must look toward 
freedom for all—black and white, men 
and women. ‘‘We ask you now,” they 
wrote to Lincoln, “to finish your work 
by declaring that nowhere under our na- 
tional flag shall the motherhood of any 
race plead in vain for justice and protec- 
tion.” 

To the work of this National Loyal 
League, in the organization of meetings 
and securing a vast number of signatures 
to petitions to Congress, Miss Anthony 
devoted herself with unflagging energy for 
more than a year. The black slave and the 
white woman were, in her eyes, so nearly 
on an equality of servitude that it is hard 
to say which of her two causes took the 
first place in her interest at the moment. 

It was the Rev. W. H. Channing who 
designated Miss Anthony ‘“‘the Napoleon 
of the woman-suffrage movement.” But 
Napoleon had no twin brother in his 
leadership, as Miss Anthony had a twin 
sister in the person of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. The instance of their codpera- 
tion in the work of the Women’s National 
Loyal League was but one out of many. 
Theodore Tilton once said of their part- 
nership in effort: ‘‘I know of no two more 
pertinacious incendiaries in the whole 
country; nor will they themselves deny 
the charge. In fact, this 
noise-making twain are 


‘respectable’ you become conservative.” 
Each indeed needed and responded to the 
stimulus which the other could provide, 
and the record of either would be incom- 
plete without some record of the other. 

To the passage of the Thirteenth 
Amendment in February, 1865, putting an 
end to slavery in the United States, Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Stanton had every 
right to feel that the influence of the 
Women’s National Loyal League had 
made some contribution. But this was 
not nearly enough to satisfy them. When 
the Thirteenth Amendment emancipated 
the negro race, its members did not receive 
the right to vote. That came later, in the 
Fifteenth, adopted in 1870. Meanwhile, 
in 1868, the Fourteenth, defining citizen- 
ship and the rights of representation, 
introduced the word “male” into the 
Constitution in a manner which filled the 
woman suffragists with disgust and alarm. 
Evidently the war had fallen far short of 
producing the general extension of privi- 
leges for which the women had been work- 
ing—and again the fight was on. 

It was not rendered an easier fight by 
the fact that most of the men who had 
been supporting the dual cause of anti- 
slavery and universal suffrage took the 
position that this was ‘‘the negro’s hour,” 
that one idea was enough for a generation, 
and that other reforms, including tem- 
perance, were more pressing than women’s 
rights. This was-not at all in accordance 
with Miss Anthony’s view of the matter, 
and, after spending the greater part of 
1865 with her brother, Daniel, in Kansas, 
where he was mayor of Leavenworth, she 
returned to the Eastern scene of action, 
full of vigor for the struggle which was to 
occupy the rest of her long life. 


II 


FOLLOW the struggle in any detail 
would carry us far beyond the scope of 
this paper. Much of the work in connec- 
tion with it was a work of organization, 
especially in the planning and manage- 
ment of conventions, a form of adminis- 
trative activity in which Miss Anthony 
was notably proficient. Through the fif- 
ties she had served her apprenticeship, in 
both antislavery and women’s rights con- 
ventions. Immediately after the war she 
took an important part in the work of the 
American Equal Rights Association, or- 
ganized to promote the right of suffrage ir- 
respective of race, color or sex. Then, in 
1869, with suffrage clearly in sight for the 
negro, came the formation of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage 





the two sticks of a drum 
for keeping up what 
Daniel Webster called 
‘the rub a dub of agita- 
tion.’’’ From the time 
of their first meeting, in 
1851, until Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s death in 1902, 
these two women joined 
their complementary 
abilities for the achieve- 
ment of their common 
purpose. Together they 
wrote innumerable reso- 
lutions, reports and 
speeches—an enormous 





Association and, later in 
the same year, the 
American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

As in England the 
agitators of woman suf- 
frage came to be known 
as ‘‘suffragists’’ and 
“suffragettes” —the ad- 
vocates of less and more 
violent measures of re- 
form—so the American 
and the National asso- 
ciations were distin- 
guished here, and Miss 
Anthony found her nat- 
ural affiliation in the 








total product, including 
their combined labors 
on the first four of the six vast volumes of 
the History of Woman Suffrage. 


ALL this work Mrs. Stanton, the 

more radical, imaginative and “culti- 
vated”’ of the two, brought the greater ca- 
pacity for happy expression, Miss Anthony, 
the more methodical and sure-footed— 
who declared “‘I love to make history, but 
hate to write it’’—the richer arsenal of 
fact. “You stir up Susan,” said Mrs. 
Stanton’s husband to her one day, ‘“‘and 
she stirs up the world.”” Susan, in fact, 
was quite capable of stirring up Mrs. 
Stanton—as when she wrote a letter that 
shamed her into crossing the Atlantic 
against her easy-going inclination. From 
Mrs. Stanton came the written warning: 
“‘Ah, beware, Susan, lest as you become 


National, the more 
radical of the two bod- 
ies. Gradually drawing together through 
twenty years, they united in 1889 as the 
National-American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. Whether through the nature of 
their leadership, or because of differences 
of national temper, the suffragettes of 
America have never found it necessary to 
destroy works of art, chain themselves 
to iron gratings in a hall of legislation, or 
immolate themselves under the hoofs of a 
horse on the race track. The quality of 
leadership could not have been without 
its effect. Mrs. Stanton was president of 
the National and National-American As- 
sociation—with Miss Anthony incessantly 
at her right hand—from 1869 to 1892. 
From 1892 to 1900 Miss Anthony herself 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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When you ask for “corn flakes” always specify 
Post Toasties. These are the original Double- 
Thick Corn Flakes that stay crispin milk or cream. 
Post Toasties belong to the famous line of Post 
Health Products. They are made by the makers 
of Post’s Bran Flakes and Grape-Nuts, the largest 
producers of health foods in the world. Oven- 
fresh from Battle Creek they come to your table 
with their crispness and flavor protected by three 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPAN 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH..USA. 


ASO MAKERS OF GRAPE NUTS, POsTUM CE 
POs ue ANG sa BRAN rLAKe 


Post Toasties Double-Ihick Corn Flakes stay crisp in milkX 


Ask for them by name 


wrappings: @an inner bag; @a cardboard car- 
ton; @ a wax-paper seal. Look for the famous 
red and yellow wax-wrapped package and get 
genuine Post Toasties, the Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes! Send for free test package and make 


the Milk or Cream test for crispness and flavor. 
vw et 7 

Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. LHJ-T 426, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post 

Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Postum Cereal, Grape-Nuts, 

Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate and Instant Postum. In Canada: Canadian 

Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 
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—that removes Cold Cream +thoroughly 


We have found 


the only way ever known 


—that removes it safely 
—that removes a// dirt with it 
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Will you accept a 7-day 
supply to try? 








HIS offers you a test of a beauty 
means. that, in justice, must be 
termed a great discovery. 


The first and only way ever known 
that removes cold cream safely .. . 
that ends the annoyance of old ways 
and their dangers to the skin. 


We want to send you a supply with- 
out charge. Then to get your opinion. 


It is not a cloth, but an entirely 
new kind of material. 


A scientific discovery 


We are makers of absorbents. Are 
world authorities in this field. 


On the urge of a noted dermatolo- 
gist, we perfected this scientifically 
right material for removing cold 
cream. For removing it as it must be 
removed to keep the skin flawless. 


It is the only product made solely 
for this purpose. It represents several 
years of scientific research. There is 
no other like it. 


Combats oily noses and dark skins 


It combats oily nose and skin conditions 
amazingly. For these usually come from 
overladen pores . . . cold creams and 
oils left for nature to expel. That is why 
you powder now so often. 


It combats skin eruptions. For 
they’re invited by germ accumulations 
left in the skin, breeding places for 
bacteria. 


Old methods, towels, cloths and 
fibre substitutes failed in absorbency. 
Infectious dirt accumulations were 
rubbed back into your skin. That is 
why tiny imperfections often appear. 
Why your skin may look distress- 
ingly dark at times. 








Multiplied skin benefits 


Now in Kleenex those failures are 
corrected. 


Soft as down and white as snow, 
it contrasts the harshness of cloth or 
fibre makeshifts with a softness that 
you'll love. 


It is 27 times as absorbent as the 
ordinary towel. 24 times that of paper 
and fibre substitutes. You use it, then 
discard it. 


It does what no other method yet 
had done . . . removes ALL the cleans- 
ing cream, all dirt and pore accumu- 
lations gently from the skin. And 
that means much to you. 


Send the coupon 


Upon receipt of it a full 7-day supply 
will be sent without charge. 


Or ... obtain a packet at any drug 
or department store. Put up as ex- 
quisitely as fine handkerchiefs, in two 
sizes: the Professional, 9x10-inch 
sheets —and the Boudoir, size 6x7 
inches. Boxes that fit into flat draw- 
ers of vanity tables . . . a month’s 
supply in each. Costs only a few cents. 


KLEENEX 


Sanitary Cold Cream Remover 








7-DAY SUPPLY FREE 








Kleenex comes in exquisite flat 
handkerchief boxes, to fit your 
dressing table drawer ... in 
two sizes. Name 


Boudoir size, sheets 6x7 in. . 35c 
Professional, sheets 9x10 in..65c 





KLEENEX CO. L—4 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send without expense to me a sample packet of 
KLEENEX as offered. 
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held the presidency, retiring at eighty, to 
be succeeded by Mrs. Catt. The influence 
of her positive personality was an element 
of incalculable good in the history of the 
whole movement. 

In addition to all her work of organiza- 
tion and direction, there was, of course, an 
enormous output of personal expression 
in speaking and letter writing. There was 
even a brief experience of weekly journal- 
ism, under conditions not far from sensa- 
tional. 


N 1867 she and Mrs. Stanton went to 

Kansas to put their shoulders to the 
wheel in a state campaign for woman 
suffrage—which met, for all their arduous 
travel and speech making, with over- 
whelming defeat. 

It was at a time when they were sadly 
discouraged by what seemed to them the 
defection of the men who felt that the 
cause of women should just then give 
place to that of the negro. 

Help from any quarter was welcome, 
and they accepted an offer of it from the 
eccentric George Francis Train. He joined 
them, in his evening clothes, on their 
speaking tour, and, after telling Miss An- 
thony casually one day that he would 
finance a woman-suffrage paper for her, 
took away her breath by making a public 
announcement on the same evening: 

“When Miss Anthony gets back to 
New York she is going to start a woman- 
suffrage paper. Its name is going to be 
The Revolution; its motto, ‘Men, their 
rights, and nothing more; women, their 
rights, and nothing less.’ This paper is to 
be a weekly, price two dollars per year; 
its editors, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Parker Pillsbury; its proprietor, Susan B. 
Anthony. Let everybody subscribe for 
at!" 

Thus, all unexpectedly, she was in for 
it. Her old friends thought she was mad 
to embark on such an enterprise, and they 
were nearly right. Frankly radical in 
many directions, the paper, maintained at 
first by Train’s money, lasted under Miss 
Anthony’s management, from January, 
1868, for a little more than two years. 

Train went to Ireland on the day of the 
first issue of The Revolution, got himself 
arrested for complicity with Fenians, and 
was imprisoned for a year in Dublin—the 
very name of the paper, copies of which 
were found in his possession, being taken 
as evidence of his guilt. 

The end was foreordained, and Miss 
Anthony was lucky finally to get off with 
a personal debt of no more than ten thou- 
sand dollars. For once her shrewd good 
sense seems to have deserted her. But 
she was not yet too old to profit from the 
painful experience. ; 


ER frequent appearances in print and 

in person had made her by this time a 

widely known public figure. Any unusual 

display of her views attracted general 

attention, and in 1872 she displayed them 
in a striking fashion. 

In suffrage circles it was plausibly 
argued that under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment women were entitled to all the privi- 
leges of citizenship, among which the 
suffrage was to be counted. Miss An- 
thony, besides giving this theory wide 
currency through The Revolution, re- 
solved to put it to the test. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1872, after reading the exhortation 
of a Rochester paper that all voters 
should register for the approaching presi- 
dential election, and having fortified 
herself with what seemed sound legal ad- 
vice, she persuaded the inspectors at the 
registry of voters to enroll her name for 
the balloting of four days later. The 
names of her younger sister, Mary, and 
other women were accepted at the same 
time. 

On election day the fifteen women reg- 
istered in her ward succeeded in depositing 
their ballots. 

Within a few weeks Miss Anthony found 
herself arrested for illegal voting and un- 
der bail to appear before a United States 





Court for trial. She always regretted that 
through the gallantry of her counsel she 
was not permitted to refuse bail and go 
to prison—in which event she could have 
appealed to the Supreme Court on a writ 
of habeas corpus. 

In the interval between her indictment 
and trial, from November to the follow- 
ing June, she went about making speeches 
calculated to strengthen her case before 
a jury—first in one county, then, on a 
change of venue, in another. The History 
of Woman Suffrage described Judge Hunt, 
who tried the case, as “‘a small-brained, 
pale-faced, prim-looking man, enveloped 
in a faultless suit of black broadcloth, 
and a snowy white necktie.” The ac- 
count of the whole matter is written in an 
openly ex parte vein. 

It appears, however, that the bench, 
having heard the arguments for and 
against the defendant, declined to give 
the case to the jury, produced an opinion 
which he had written in advance, and 
directed a verdict of guilty. 

The fine of one hundred dollars and 
costs was never exacted. 


HE case was much discussed in the 
press, often with severe condemnation 
of the judge. It is nevertheless significant 


that a unanimous decision of the United: 


States Supreme Court on a similar case, 
delivered less than two years later by 
Chief Justice Waite, himself a believer in 
woman suffrage, vindicated the opinion of 
Judge Hunt by declaring, in the light of 
recent amendments, that “‘the Constitu- 
tion of the United States does not confer 
the right of suffrage upon anyone, and 
that the Constitutions and laws of the 
several States which commit that im- 
portant trust to men alone are not neces- 
sarily void.” 

This left Miss Anthony no alternative 
but to work thenceforth for a Sixteenth 
Amendment, extending the suffrage to 
women—eventually reached as a Nine- 
teenth—and for changes in the constitu- 
tions of the states. 

But the History of Woman Suffrage 
was probably well within the truth in its 
assertion that “‘the effect of Miss An- 
thony’s prosecution, conviction, and sen- 
tence was in many ways advantageous 
to the cause of freedom. Her trial served 
to awaken thought, promote discussion, 
and compel an investigation of the prin- 
ciples of government.” 

Indeed, her activities and those of her 
colleagues were counting in many ways. 
Long before the coming of woman suf- 
frage—which they regarded as the very 
keystone of the arch of freedom—the dis- 
criminations against women as such were 
dropping one by one away. Colleges and 
universities throughout the land were 
receiving them on equal terms with men; 
in business and professional life the doors 
of opportunity were opening wider and 
wider; their property rights were firmly 
established. This could not have become 
an accomplished fact without a general 
change of sentiment toward the cause 
for which Miss Anthony stood, a change 
broad enough to include both cause and 
champion. 


T IS told of her that late in life she stood 

on a platform at the end of a speech 
in a large American city, almost knee- 
deep in the flowers rained upon her by 
enthusiastic hearers. “Time brings 
strange changes,”’ she said. ‘“‘In this very 
city that has pelted me with roses I have 
been pelted with rotten eggs for saying the 
very things that I have said tonight.” 
At an earlier time a yellow dog had ap- 
peared on a Chicago platform while she 
was speaking and, rearing up, had laid 
his nose on her shoulder. “‘I prophesied 
to the audience then,” she said after- 
ward, “‘that the dog would; figure in the 
press reports more conspicuously than 
anything that was said or done, and so he 
did. He occupied half of the space in 
every paper.” The hostility and levity 
that marked her earlier treatment by the 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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My Buick Lengthens My Moments 
. Wwu7eay 


of Leisure 
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When there is a Buick at the 
service of the household, the busy 
hours of the day are shortened. 


Women learn to depend on their 
Buick. They find it a car of 
endless helpfulness, an efficient, 
responsive, dependable friend. 


Certainty, safety and comfort are 
three Buick virtues responsible for 
the wide popularity of this better 
motor car in the family circles of 
America— 


Certainty of starting because of 

the new Azgh-speed starting motor; 

certainty of power for any purpose, 
*The letter containing this expres- 


sion from a Buick owner is in the 
records of the Buick Motor Company. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT = 
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from the more powerful Buick 
Valve-in-Head engine; certainty 
of immediate, courteous attention, 
if needed, at the nearby Buick 
Authorized Service Station— 


Safety, in traffic or out of it, be- 
cause of Buick mechanical 4-wheel 
brakes; safety on long drives be- 
cause of Buick balance and the 
way this car adheres to the road 
at any speed— 


And extraordinary comfort from 
Buick’s easier steering mechanism ; 
from Controllable Beam Head- 
lights which make night driving 
a pleasure; and from the roomy 
interiors and deeper, softer cush- 
ions in the luxurious closed bodies 


by Fisher. 


For finer, more dependable trans- 
portation, for the best in modern 
motoring, choose a Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Flint ~ Division of General Motors Corporation ~ Michigan 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK Oshawa, Ontario 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve -in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities — Dealers Everywhere 
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BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


The Better Buick 


This gold button identifies 
the Bonded Real Silk Repre- 
sentative when he calls at 
your home or office 


eMore Wi omen 


will wear 


‘Real Silk Hosiery 
this Easter than any 
other brand. 


ed 
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eh Utmost “ Luxury 
Y Moderate Bice 


If you seek the clue to consummate charm heed well 


Of the entire wardrobe, there is nothing more in- 
dicative of discrimination and good taste than your 
choice of hosiery and lingerie. 


Realizing this, millions of women find Real Silk Hos- 
iery Mills Service indispensable, not only in assuring 
authoritative styles, but because it enables them to ob- 
tain the finest hosiery and lingerie direct from the man- 
ufacturer at unequalled low prices. 


M/ your selection of the dainty unrevealed items of dress 


Once you avail yourself of the advantages offered by 
the Real Silk Representative who calls at your home 
you will be convinced of the economy, efficiency and 
convenience of this great new personal service. 


If you are not now numbered among our regular cus- 
tomers, phone your local Real Silk Branch Service 
Office or drop a line to the Mills and we will have a 
Representative call and explain our service to you. 


REAL SILK 





SOLD DIRECT FROM 
OUR MILLS TO 
THE CONSUMER AT 
A SAVING 





REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 


- HOSTERY . 


FOR MEN, WOMEN ane CHILDREN 


mand 


LINGERIE @ 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 








CALL DAILY AT 
HOMES AND OFFICES 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT ’PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 
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public gave place by degrees to a far- 
spreading admiration and affection for 
the venerable lady, who came to be known 
to the many as “Aunt Susan,” to the few 
as ‘‘Saint Susan” or, with a bold hagio- 
logic suggestion, “‘Saint Anthony.” 

Thechange, of course, implied the recog- 
nition of long-continued manifestations of 
character and ability. These were made 
in the eyes of the whole public—in cam- 
paigns throughout the country resulting 
gradually in the extension of woman 
suffrage, through municipal and other 
minor elections, to the broader fields cov- 
ered by changes in state constitutions; 
in congressional hearings; in two visits 
to Europe, during the first of which, at 
Paris in 1883, she had her first experience 
of breakfast in bed; in national woman- 
suffrage conventions and other meetings. 
As she went about the land, encountering 
all manner of men and women, she left in 
many circles the impression produced 
upon Garrison’s daughter, Fanny, Mrs. 
Henry Villard, who wrote, apropos of the 
hundredth anniversary of Miss Anthony’s 
birth: 

““T was immediately drawn to Miss 
Anthony as a child whenever she visited 
my parents and I watched her smiling face, 
so constantly full of fun and so illumined 
by a noble spirituality. A more thought- 
ful and considerate visitor never came 
into any home. Wherever she went, her 
ready sympathy and helpfulness inspired 
affection and made her a welcome guest.” 


S SHE grew very old she began to 
suffer from limitations of her abound- 
ing physical strength. Yet at eighty-five 
she gave no heed to the protests of friends 
who would have dissuaded her from at- 
tending the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Portland, Oregon, in 1905, on the 
score that she might die on the train. 

“*It would make a little more trouble for 
others,” she declared, ‘‘but I cannot give 
up going about my work for constant fear 
of that.”’ The next year she attended the 
annual suffrage convention—her last— 
at Baltimore, in January, 1906, and made 
a brief address, ending with the words: 
‘“Most of those who worked with me in 
the early years have gone. I am here fora 
little time only and then my place will be 
filled, as theirs was filled. The fight must 
not cease; you must see that it does not 
stop.”” Before returning to her home in 
Rochester, she ap- 
peared at a public cele- 
bration of her eighty- 
sixth birthday in 
Washington on Febru- 
ary fifteenth. At the 
end of an overwhelm- 
ing evening she spoke 
her last words in pub- 
lic: ‘‘There have 
been,”’ she said, ‘‘oth- 
ers also just as true 
and devoted to the 
cause—I wish I could 
name every one—but 
with such women con- 
secrating their lives, 
failure is impossible!” 

Less than a month 
later, on March 13, 
1906, she died — her 
faithful sister, Mary, 
a less conspicuous but equally dedicated 
worker in the suffrage cause, beside her— 
in their house at Rochester. 


III 


ORE than once the History of Woman 

Suffrage—of which Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Stanton, with the collaboration 
of Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, produced 
the first four volumes, and Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper the fifth and sixth—has 
been cited in this paper. It isan enormous 
repository of record and opinion, and is so 
amply supplemented by the Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony in three large 
volumes by Mrs. Harper that no investi- 
gator need fear any lack of material. His 
danger is rather that of losing himself in a 


ees 





tropical forest of luxuriant growth both 
overhead and underfoot. A ‘‘mere man” 
may question whether the feminine his- 
torians might not have served their own 
cause better had they cut away more of 
the trees, if only to make the forest visible. 
Or shall a more appropriate metaphor be 
suggested, together with a more liberal 
use of that domestic utensil, the sieve? 


UT the subject, involving a wide range 

of tendencies and personal influences, 
is vast, and it is little wonder that its chron- 
iclers have been carried to appalling 
lengths. The very scale of Miss Anthony’s 
identification with the suffrage cause re- 
quires gigantic measurements. For a 
half century she embodied the enterprise 
in America. 

In the twenty years since her death the 
world has witnessed radical changes in 
many particulars. It was nearly ripe for 
woman suffrage when the World War 
came. The political parties, long loath 
to recognize its claims, had crept slowly 
onward. 

In 1872 the suffragists got, instead of 
the plank they hoped for in the Republi- 
can platform, aso-called splinter. In 1912 
Theodore Roosevelt, an entirely theoreti- 
cal friend of woman suffrage while in power, 
declared himself heartily for it as the 
Progressive candidate for the Presidency. 
By 1916 all the parties reached the point 
of indorsing it in their platforms. 

In England the participation of women 
in war work—including employment in 
munition factories, where they were sub- 
ject, under the laws of warfare, to enemy 
attack—broke down the: argument that 
those who could not render essential 
service in time of national peril should 
not vote, and woman suffrage was adopted 
in Great Britain before it became a part 
of the American system of government. 
Here, too, the war hastened its coming, 
and Woodrow Wilson, the war President, 
recognizing the logic of a new situation, 
urged upon Congress the adoption of the 
Nineteenth Amendment. It was passed 
by Congress in June, 1919, and on August 
26, 1920, having been ratified by three- 
quarters of the states, was proclaimed in 
effect. 


HE logic of the essential situation had 
long been with the woman suffragists. 
There were nevertheless rational men and 
women who honestly doubted whether, 
granting all the logic, political conditions 
would really be bet- 
tered by doubling the 
size of an electorate 
already of huge pro- 
portions. After only 
five years of trial it can 
hardly be said that 
those conditions have 
changed notably for 
the better or the worse. 
But who shall say that 
when a clearly defined 
issue is placed before 
the voters of the coun- 
try—a great question 
of social justice, of in- 
ternational codpera- 
tion, of peace or war— 
the women will not tip 
the scales to the side 
of righteousness and 
mercy? That is surely 
what should be expected of them. Mean- 
while let men and women alike remember 
what a woman suffragist, Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, wrote more than thirty years 
ago: ‘‘ After all, the most important effect 
of the suffrage is psychological. The per- 
manent consciousness of power for effec- 
tive action, the knowledge that their own 
thoughts have an equal chance with those 
of any other person in being carried out 
by one’s own will; this is what has always 
rendered the men of a free state so ener- 
getic, so acutely intelligent, so powerful.” 
Energetic, acutely intelligent, power- 
ful. May the women of a free state justify 
these epithets more universally than 
their fathers, brothers, sons, and hus- 
bands have yet succeeded in doing! 

















You can make your 
skin more appealing— 
as thousands of women 
have done—with these 
perfect creams. 





yourself 


this beauty ~ ~ 


You, too, can achieve new 
loveliness of complexion with 
these perfect creams. 


You are not barred from a 
beautiful complexion. Just as 
thousands of other women have 
done, you can make your skin 
more appealing, more attractive. 

There is a simple means. The 
way most women have done— 
faithful daily care for the skin 
with Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream and 
Perfect Vanishing 
Cream. 


It may sound in- 
credible—but often 
it takes as little as 
three days with 
these perfect creams 
to see the first 
signs of real im- 
provement. 


Not perfect as 

quickly as this, of course. But the 
first new freshness, the first evi- 
dences of the greater beauty that 
is to come. Cleansing with Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream 
—protecting and finishing with 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Vanishing Cream. 


should get them. 


Both of these perfect creams are 
essential for the complete care of 
the complexion. But it is wise to 
realize that the main responsi- 
bility for your skin lies with the 
cold cream. That is why most 
women who have lovely skins 
advise using cold cream lavish- 
ly . . . and then more cold 
cream ... and then more cold 
cream. 

Nightly cleansing with Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream, of course, but also at 
other times, whenever your skin 
has been subject to exposure 
of dust or to cosmetics. Turn 





Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream and Perfect Vanishing Cream 
are sold in every drug store and at 
every toilet goods counter. When you 
ask for them by name, you can and 


to your Cold Cream frequently 
—it is the greatest friend your 
skin has. 


In the morning, and every other 
time you are preparing to pow- 
der your skin, use a bit of 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Vanishing Cream first. It is an 
excellent base. 


These perfect creams bring new 
beauty—they preserve the beauty 
that is already there. Use them 
always, if you value loveliness. 


* * * 


Do this every night: 
(1) Smooth a coat of 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream 
over your face and 
neck with your finger 
tips. (2) Leave it on 
for a minute to sink 
deep into the pores. 
(3) Now wipe off the 
cold cream and the 
dirt that clings to it 
with a soft cloth. Then smooth on 
a little more and leave it on through 
the night. 


Do this before powdering: Smooth on 
a little Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Vanishing Cream just before powder- 
ing. It is the perfect base for powder 
and rouge. 


Triple Offer Free: Mail the coupon 
for trial tubes of Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Creams and our new book, 
“Beauty Interviews with Famous Skin 
Specialists.” Dermatologists explain 
the right way to care for your skin 
under all conditions. 











DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, Dept. 4118 
214 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free trial tubes of Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream and Perfect Van- 
ishing Cream, together with your beauty booklet. 


(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 















































































































































































Look It Up In 
The Dictionary 


Wrapped around every bottle of 3-in-One, is 
a Dictionary well worth reading—and keep- 
ing. It is chock-full of money-saving and time- 
saving ideas, which were “discovered” by 3-in- 
One users, carefully tested by us, then given 
to the public. The Dictionary shows 79 uses 
in the home, alone, for 


& 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


Tells you the quick, easy way to clean and polish 
your finest furniture; how td make a polish mop out 
of an ordinary kitchen mop; how to wash windows 
without soap or scouring preparations; how to make 
a Dustless Dust Cloth for a few cents; how to keep 
bathroom fixtures gleaming; and, of course, how and 
when to lubricate numberless household mechanisms. 


FREE— Dictionary, Oil-Up Chart, Furniture Polish 
Circular and Sample so that you may read, try, 
judge for yourself. Request all on a postal. 


3-in-One is sold in good stores everywhere in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 
l4-pint bottles; and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. For general house- 
hold use, get the 14-pint size. Contains most oil for your money. 
Ask for 3-in-One by name. Be sure there’s a Big Red “‘One’”’ on 
the label—your protection against imitations. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130LE. William St., New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal 
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Yes. It was pretty. But Andrew felt 
worried. 

“‘Becomin’ to mother? Why, Emmy, 
I don’t think so. Mother wears black.” 

“I know she does. But she needs to 
change. Some bright colors will be good 
for her.” 

“No, Emmy.” Andrew felt very wor- 
ried. He laid his hand on a dark black- 
blue silk. “I like this best.” 

“You don’t know anything about it,” 
said Emmy with a combative tilt to her 
chin. 

“But, Emmy ——’ 

“‘Everybody’s wearin’ plaids and—I’ll 
take this piece,’’ she said to the salesman. 

Th-th-th- 
thrust went his 


The Cfarst Star Cfalls 


(Continued from Page 19) 
























“It’s perfectly beautiful,” mother said. 
“But more beautiful still is the thought 
behind it.” 

Andrew grinned with delight. He had 
a little warm feeling in his heart. 

Emmy fondled the silk. “It’s the very 
latest thing,” she said. “I chose it.” 

“But, Emmy, dearie,”’ mother said in a 
voice that indicated that a painful issue 
must be met at once, “I can’t wear that. 
It’sa little too gay. I’m too big. I wouldn’t 
feel right in it. Besides, I’m afraid there 
ain’t enough to make me a dress. You 
better take it, Emmy, and we’ll make it 
up for you. Perhaps we can get it done 


for the social next Friday night.” 


For a moment 
the room was 





scissors through 
the swarming 
colors. | 

“‘Five yards. | 
Fifteen dollars, if 
you please,”’ the 
salesman said, 
witha final thrust 
of his scissors 
that sent them 
pointing dramat- 
ically upward in 
the air. 


NDREW 

watched his 
money sailing | 
away among the | 
wires and the | 
flags in a little 
metal ball. Up, 


very still. An- 
drew sat and 
stared at his sis- 
ter Emmy. 


“(\H!” SHE 
squealed at 
last. ‘“‘Do you 
really mean it, 
mother? Do you 
think I oughta? 
But don’t you 
think you oughta 
wear colors 
more? If I do 
take it, can’t we 
manage to get 
you the kind you 
want?” 
Mother hoped 





up it went, 
turned a corner, 








so. At least, it 
was a lovely 








out of sight. 

“But, Emmy ——.”’ he began again. 

‘‘Now, you hush,” said Emmy, laugh- 
ing at him and clutching the precious 
package. ‘‘Mother’s got an awfully styl- 
ish dress.” F 

Somehow they reached the station in 
time for the twelve-fifteen. Then just as it 
was beginning to seem like something he’d 
dreamed in his chamber at home, he was 
there with mother’s big arms about him, 
his head pressed against her broad breast. 

“Little Andrew. My working man,” 
she whispered. “I’m so proud of you.” 

Father was away at Leroy, working on 
the new schoolhouse, so they were quite 
alone. All through supper they poured 
out their experiences in mother’s eager 
ear. First one, then the other, then both 
together. Andrew kept winking at Emmy, 
nudging mother, hinting at surprises. 
Mother laughed her big, comfortable 
laugh. She had made them a marble cake, 
and they had ice cream from Ricket’s 
Kandy Kitchen. 

Andy gobbled his so fast it made his 
throat ache. 

“Do hurry, Emmy,” he said. ‘I just 
can’t wait any more.” He felt all quivery 
inside. 

“Yes, I’m through,” said Emmy with 
a last lingering lick at her spoon. ‘“‘ You 
can go and get it.” 

“‘Mother,”’ breathed Andrew, “you'll 
be so s’prised.”” He dashed away and 
brought the package. ‘‘Close your eyes, 
mother,” he ordered. 

Mother squinted up her eyes. Her large 
face shone rosily in the lamplight. 


NDREW ripped open the package, and 
Emmy draped the silk over a chair. 
Yes. It was awful pretty, Andrew thought. 
“‘Look, mother,” he cried exultantly. 
‘Look what we’ve brought you.” 

And mother looked. She rubbed her 
eyes and looked again. ‘“‘Why!”’ she 
stammered. ‘Is that for me? Did you 
children buy me a dress with your money? 
Why—why, bless your hearts!” 

Mother wiped her eyes, and Andrew 
wasn’t sure whether she was laughing or 
crying. 





thought they 
had; she appre- 
ciated it. But they oughtn’t to have done 
it. Still it would make a pretty dress for 
Emmy. Girls were wearing plaids. But 
next time they better keep their money. 

Emmy gathered up the silk, looking very 
happy. “Don’t you think we oughta plait 
the skirt, mother?” she began planning. 

“Andy!”’ she said brightly. ‘‘There’ll 
be enough to make you a bow-tie to wear 
to Sunday school.” 

Andrew’s lip curled. He said nothing. 

As Emmy passed his chair, she stole an 
arm about his neck. He drew away. 

“Don’t,” he said. 

He went out and sat down on one of 
the porch steps. It was twilight. The 
fireflies were darting among the bushes. 
People were going by to the band concert 
up in the park. He saw Wes Hooker on his 
wheel, carrying his horn in a black case. 

Mother and Emmy were doing the 
dishes. He could hear Emmy talking 
about plaits and gores and a frilled or- 
gandie collar. By and by Emmy went 
upstairs with the silk. 


OTHER came out and sat down in 

the porch rocker. ‘‘Never mind, 
little Andrew, about the dress. I’mawfully 
pleased with your thought of me; it was 
just lovely.” 

“T ain’t little,’ said Andrew. 

Silence for a time. Then: ‘“‘ Wes Hooker 
was askin’ about you the other day. He 
wanted to know when you’d be home.” 

Andrew bowed his head. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to the band concert, 
Andrew?” 

se No.” 

Creak, creak went the rocker. ‘‘Eddie 
Besant’s bought him a horn and is goin’ 
to learn to play in the band—that little 
shaver!” . 

Women were so chatty. 

“You better go to the concert, Andrew.” 

A tremendous sigh. Silence. A sound 
of rubbing. 

Mother reached down and felt his fore- 
head. ‘‘Ain’t nothin’ the matter with you 
is there, Andrew?” 

“No; nothin’—much. My—my stone 
bruise hurts me.’* 
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Beech-Nut 


**Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor’? 


Beech-Nut Bacon Beech-Nut Ta sponse Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Coffee Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings Beech-Nut Preserves 


Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Candy Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 
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Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
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“a and its ready to serve 
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me of N:. cooking; the actual cooking has al- 


The bacon, mushrooms, sausage, chopped meat— 
ready been done. No sauce to make. 


pushes. Beech-Nut Spaghetti is delicious every time. 
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BeechNut 


No cheese to add. No seasoning. The only 
thing left for you is the heating—five min- 
utes of heating. 


For the busy homemaker Beech-Nut Spaghetti 
is a friend at almost any time of the day or week. 
Quick luncheons at short 
notice—Beech-Nut Spaghetti. 
Sunday night suppers—Beech- 
Nut Spaghetti. As main dish, 
as side dish, or served with 


WiTH CHEESE AN’ 
iOMATO SAUCE 





BEECH-NUT QUALITY 


Se 





Sauced with rich, creamy cheese and sound, 
juicy tomatoes, Beech-Nut Spaghetti presents 
a well-balanced dish, with a flavor mellow 
and rare. A surprising treat to all spaghetti 
lovers and wonderfully satisfying for specially 
keen attacks of hunger in the 
family. Keep a supply at home 
for everyday use and for emer- 
gencies. Beech-Nut Packing 
Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 





Prepared 
Spaghetti 





AT EVERYDAY PRICES 
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Use Snowdrift 








> 
for making cakes, biscuits, pie crusts and for wholesome frying. 








If you have a reputation for cooking delicious food —you’ll keep it; 


if you haven’t—you’ll make it. 


Snowdrift is a rich creamy fat made by the Wesson Oil people. 
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tyle Features tn the Spotlight for Spring 


That are Favorites 


Both Here and 


in Paris 


The skirt at right 
and the frock just 
above it at right 
both have the 
popular front 
treatment—the 
one, a two-piece 
navy georgette with 
the new bloused 
bodice and trim- 
ming bands of 
fringed taffeta— 
by the gathered 
skirt and front- 
tied sash; and the 
other, a two-piece 
navy crépe Roma 
frock—by its but- 
toned-up front, 
crossed belt and 
gathered apron. 





When the maker of 
the crépe-backed satin 
at right used the ma- 
terial wrong side out 
in order to have the 
dress of crépe, and the 
satin side for trim- 
ming, he indicated a 
popular mode. The 
short unlined circular 
cape of matching 
crépe will be one of 
the smartest wraps of 
the coming season. 





The high lights of the navy crépe faille 
at right will be the joy of the mature 
woman who has put on weight. The 
opening from top to toe over a peri- 
winkle blue crépe panel, the popular 
Sront movement in a circular pointed 
effect, and the matching crépe coat with 
cape sleeve. and stole ends all “reduce,” 
















In the ensemble, second 
from left above, are allied 
several of the season's 
smartest style features: 
(a) The gathered apron of 
the tan Cantonfaille skirt; 
(4) the eyelet emb?oidery 
of the bloused Canton bod- 
ice, and (c) the unlined 
cape-coat. At left in the 
panel, a one-piece navy 
Canton faille has thefash- 
ionable back yoke and 
cuffs of eyelet embroidery. 
Atrightin panel, the navy 
crépe two-piece dress has 
plaited overskirt, bloused 
scalloped jumper and 
scalloped underskirt. 


























“ Even our jabots are circu- 
lar,” says the young lady at 
right, in her two-piece navy 
georgette frock, which also 
boasts such favorite features 
as gathered apron-front and 
écru lace collar and cuffs. 








[me 2302n ao ae 








The youthful frock, 
second from right 
above, is as smart 
in its fabric com- 
bination of black 
Canton crépe and 
plaid taffeta as in 
its bolero, short 
scarf, full-fronted 
skirt and front- 
tied girdle. The 
two-piece navy 
crépe de chine next 
is slightly bloused 
and has the low 
collar with scarf 
ends appliquéd in 


rust-colored crépe. 














ings, here are the high lights 

of the season’s new frocks— 
those last smart touches that 
mark the dress Parisian. And 
oh, materials are very important, 
too, or shall we say the lack of 
them, for it is largely a season of 
sheer fabrics, with georgette in 
the lead, closely followed by crépe 
Roma and chiffon. Then come 
the soft Cantons, flat crépes and 
crépe de chines for sturdier wear. 
Printed crépes, too, are still with 
us, in floral patterns, stained- 
glass effects and geometrical de- 
signs of squares and dots and 
circles with clipped or other oddly 
treated edges. Many will be worn 
mistily veiled by georgette or 
chiffon. 

Satin is present, but in the 
crépe-backed variety, used mostly 
with the crépe side out, and 
trimmed with the satin side. But 
darling of the season is taffeta in 
a new, soft, supple weave. It 
glimmers and shines in navy, 
black and plaided all-day frocks, 
and in a goodly number of eve- 
ning ones, and it will be used 
widely as trimming on georgette 
dresses. 

And the colors—they are 
spring’s own! Rose with all its 
variety of shades is quite evident. 
Even the beiges have a pink cast. 
Gray shimmers from pearly shade 
to deep rosy tone. There are all 
the tans, from a delicate tone 
called nude to golden browns. 
Bois de rose in a lighter wood 
shade than fall brought us is 


[ines, ere by the Paris open- 


among the rosy browns, too. Bits of red brighten 
up black and trim a frock here and there, while 
the all-navy frock is one of the smartest for hard 
wear. There are soft greens of chartreuse and 
similar shades for evening and sports garb, and 
a Lanvin green of neutral tone for street wear. 
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eA White and Yellow Wedding for the Springtime 


With the High Lights of the Brides Trousseau on the Opposite Page 


HE most important day of her life! What to wear? 
What to have others wear? What to include in the 
trousseau? What to leave out? 

Here is one answer to the hectic questionings. Ivory 
satin makes the dress, with its fitted long-sleeved bodice and 
full ankle-length skirt. Silver slippers and a silver head- 
band match the edges of the white prayer book. 

For the matron of honor, the dress of deep cream lace at 
extreme left, with rose-pink satin sash, is dignified yet 
charming. Like all the grown-up attendants, she wears 
nude stockings and white glacé kid gloves, but her slippers 


are blond satin, while those of the maid of honor and 
bridesmaid are yellow satin. Her flower-trimmed hat is 
of light tan ballibuntl. 

Youthful buoyancy speaks in the maid of honor’s frock of 
leghorn yellow, with full tulle net skirt, taffeta jumper 
bodice and yoke of tulle. Black velvet edges the turned-up 
bodice at back, yellow moiré makes the sash, and the 
flowers are black-centered yellow daisies. The poke-shaped 
hat is of yellow ballibuntl, with yellow satin bow, and her 
gloves, like those of the bridesmaid, will be twenty-button 
length. At extreme right, taffeta swathes the bridesmaid 


in a bouffant frock of soft yellow, with Saxe blue stripes 
and pink roses. A five-inch hem of yellow net edges the 
petal skirt and bow. A single rose trims the crin hat. 
The little tots wear yellow—the girl a Kate Greenaway 
frock of crépe de chine, with cap of lace; the boy a suit of satin. 
The bride’s evening dress, at lower left, next page, is of 
chartreuse georgette, with yoke and scalloped underskirt of 
gold. Cut on princess lines, its circular skirt falls in fluted 
effect over underskirt. Bianchini chiffon makes the after- 
noon printed frock at its right, with full, gathered skirt, 
slightly bloused bodice and gypsy girdle of a blending color. 
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The bride’s Paris sports 
dress, on seated figure, is 
smart in natural shantung, 
with red and gold embroid- 
ery. There isa yoke in back 
and the skirt has an inverted 
plait in the front. Next, 
dark brown buttons and 
embroidery trim Bernard’s 
natural-colored kasha 
going-away suit, with the 
new short box coat. The 
skirt has a box plait in cen- 
ter back. Rose silk crépe 
makes Lenief’s afternoon 
dress second from right, 
distinguished by incrusted 
points falling free over a 
plaited underskirt. The 
bride’s general-wear coat, 
from Patou, of gray tweed, 
unlined, has a yoke in back 
and three box plaits stitched 
in place to match the front. 
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little doubt but that the wedding ceremony, which, 
after days of feverish preparation, consumes about 
thirty minutes in an atmosphere of flowers, music and 
pageantry and is followed by several hours’ entertain- 
ment of congratulatory guests, would be reduced to a ten- 
minute proceeding in the clergyman’s study, followed by 
nothing but an unheralded drive to the train. But as long 
as girls are girls, they will very likely cling to all the ac- 
companiments which go to make the wedding day a mem- 
orable drama, in which the bride has the stellar rdle. 
After all, the prospective groom may very well make a 
concession in the matter of a wedding, since its burdens 
fall lightly on him. All he need do by way of preparation 
is to select his best man and the ushers, get together his 
wedding outfit, turn over to the best man the fee for 
the clergyman, send the bride her bouquet, provide the 
wedding ring and, if necessary, the motor in which he and 
the bride shall drive from the church; then, on the day 


I: THE majority of men had their way, there is very 


The Ways of a Perfect Wedding 


By ELEANOR BOYKIN 


of the marriage, appear on time in the church vestry or at 
the front door of the bride’s house. All other duties and 
expenses belong to the bride’s family. She and mother 
spend many days of planning and shopping, while dad 
has the lone job of keeping up the flow of currency and 
sometimes of keeping down too ambitious projects. 

There is a time when any young man has a reasonable 
right to protest, and that»is when his fiancée, in her over- 
abounding enthusiasm, insists upon making their joint 
wedding an extravaganza. But he may be a party to the 
impropriety, and not infrequently is. Much more taste is 
shown by emphasizing the beauty and sacredness of the 
ceremony than by turning it into.a unique display which 
borders on the burlesque. The girl who says “‘I want my 
wedding to be different” may rest assured it will be by 
virtue of those who take part in it; if she wants dis- 
tinctiveness, she can best gain it by niceness in details, 


’ (Continued on Page 100) 
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Have you 
a pair of 
helppi shoes 


HEN there is work to be done you need 

WV helpful shoes, just as an athlete needs 

special shoes in which to run a race. 
So the Cantilever Oxford is offered to the busy 
women of America in the interests of easier ac- 
complishment. 

The Cantilever Oxford is made to take care of 
the natural requirements of the foot. And if you 
keep this in mind as you read the following de- 
i scription, you will see that the so-called “ talking 
points’’ applied to some shoes have no relation 
to the reasons for Cantilever comfort. In the first 
place, the Cantilever Shoe is— 


Flexible like the foot 

i The flexibte arch of the Canti- 

lever Shoe permits the foot 
muscles to exercise so that they 
can regain or maintain the 
strength they need to hold the 
twenty-six movable bones of 
the foge in strong, springy 
arches. 


The right kind of arch support 


When you lace a Cantilever 
Oxford the flexible arch of the 
shoe is pulled up snugly to the 
undercurve of the foot. This 
gives you helpful, springy 
support that does not restrict 
circulation or the natural 
action of the foot. 


Correct walking becomes natural 


The scientifically designed 
heel of the Cantilever Shoe 
induces the wearer to toe 
straight ahead, as Nature 
intends, swinging the 
weight of the body to the 
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outer and stronger side of 
the foot. Then the foot 
functions correctly, walk- 





(outside) 


ing is easier, and foot strain 





is avoided. 


a The Cantilever is shaped 
like the natural foot 


The diagram at the left shows how 
; | faithfully the Cantilever Shoe con- 
ij forms to the normal outline of the 
foot. Thé shape of the shoe allows 
your foot to assume its natural 
position with room for all five toes 
to straighten out. 

Do you know of any good look- 
: A--Natural) ing shoe which answers the nat- 
: | B--Cantilever| ural requirements of the foot as 

oS... ie fully as the Cantilever Oxford? 

last. Why not enjoy true foot comfort 
and springy foot freedom like 
thousands of other busy women who now wear 
Cantilever Oxfords? You can work and walk 
with less fatigue in Cantilever Oxfords. For 
dress wear you will like comfortable Cantilever 
tf Sy which are made in a pleasing variety of 
ashionable styles. 

Cantilever Shoes are sold from coast to coast, and are within 
shopping distance of practically all readers of this magazine. 
They are sold by one Cantilever Shoe Shop or agency in each local- 
ity and in many cities you will find a Cantilever Shoe Shop listed 
in either the regular or classified section of the ‘phone book. The 
Cantilever Corporation, 411 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


will be glad to advise you where you can most conveniently 
buy Cantilever Shoes. 
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C faste and Style for the 14 to 20% 


Cfor All-Around 
‘Daytime Wear 


Beige silk crépe lends itself 
charmingly to the cape- 
backed frock at right, with 
belt three shades darker than 
dress. The printed silk crépe 
in center has red and white 
striped blocks, alternating 
with black ones, for its pre- 
dominating colors, and a 
suede belt; while silk crépe, 
silk covert cloth or wool 
crépe of Lanvin green, fin- 
ished by a narrow suede belt, 
is used in No. 4982. Below, 
printed crépe de chine, with 
belt, collar and cuff bands of 
plain taffeta,makes the dress 
at left, and bois de rose silk 
crépe the one at right. 
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4979 4980 4982 





quite frankly ape those of their elders. 
The capelet, the inevitable flares and 
plaits, the bolero—all are exemplified in the 
general-wear frocks of silk crépe for the 
young girl, shown on this page. With the 
exception of No. 4978, whose wrist puff 
sleeves, flared skirt and Eton-front bodice 
call for silk, all may be.developed in cloth, 
such as wool crépe, thin twill, reps or the new 
mixed fabric which the French call Fresca. 
v The capes, of course, would then be omitted 
in Nos. 4979 and 4982. Beiges, tans, the rose 
shades, grays and greens are the best colors. 
Lacing at sides and at neck in back, if de- 
sired, of No. 4981, a collar that may be stand- 
ing or V-neck in No. 4978, the cape of No. 
4979 caught down under box plaits of skirt 
in back, the side seams of No. 4980 extend- 
ing into inverted plaits in skirt, and the 
all-around circular cape of No. 4982 are out- 
standing features of these new frocks. 


Prasite tan for the Fourteen-to-Twenties 























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern 
y y 4 > 


Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses above, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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The all-steel Ford Coupe in dark Channel Green-is a 
car you will enjoy and use every day. Low-hung, com- 
pact, graceful and unusually convenient. Generous 
parcel and luggage space; attractive interior upholstery 
and fittings; a wide, comfortable seat for driver and 
passenger. Always easy to handle, always inexpensive 
to operate, and famed for its reliability. 


Coupe 500 ’ Tudor Sedan $520 . Fordor Sedan #565 
(All prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Sora 
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My favorite quick breads 


FEW months ago one of my friends visited in a Western 

College town. Knowing that I was always on the look- 
out for new recipes she brought me back the one printed here 
for peanut butter bread. When I realized how quickly this 
bread could be stirred up I made a loaf at once. 


Since then I have found other recipes for those easy quick 
breads, and I use Crisco to make every one of them. They 
are all perfectly delicious. Men and children are especially 
fond of them and for sandwiches they make a delightful change. 


I hope you will let these quick bread recipes introduce 
you to Crisco and the many delightful foods it makes; light 
tender cakes that your friends won’t be able to tell from cakes 
made with the most expensive butter; lovely fluffy. biscuits; 
as flaky a pie crust as you could ever imagine; wholesome 
golden brown fried foods. Really there is no end of good 
things to eat in every can of Crisco. 


An Astonishing BLINDFOLD TEST 


I never could quite settle in my own 
mind just why Crisco gives such per- 
fectly delicious results until one day 
I happened to taste Crisco. Then 
I no longer wondered why foods 
made with Crisco or cooked in it 
tasted so much better. : 

I wish you would taste Crisco, 
too, just as it comes from the can. 
To prove to yourself what a great 
difference there can be in cook- 
ing fats, make this blindfold test: 


Delicious Pastry, 
Cakes and 
Fried Foods, too 


Crisco is by no means limited 
to making quick breads. I 
find that canalwaysdepend 


Put a little Crisco on the tip of 
one spoon. On the tip of another 
Place a little of the fat you are now 
using; have someone blindfold you 
and give you first one sample then 
the other to taste. 

Now, did you ever imagine there 
could be such a difference in the 
taste of cooking fats? You will appre- 
ciate at once what a difference there 
must be in the taste and wholesome- 
ness of pies, cakes, biscuits and fried 
foods when made with Crisco. 
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Graham Prune Bread 


A healthful bread with a delightful flavor. 


1 cup sugar 1 cup chopped nut meats 

1 egg beaten 1 cup stewed prunes cut fine 

2 tablespoons melted Crisco 

1 cup thick sour milk 1 teaspoon salt 

Yp cup prune juice 14 cups bread flour 

1 teaspoon soda 1 cup unsifted 

Y4 teaspoon baking Graham flour 

powder 

Beat sugar and salt with egg until sugar is 
dissolved. Add Crisco, nuts and prunes. Beat 
soda in sour milk. Stir into the mixture, then 
add prune juice. Sift baking powder with 
white flour, mix with Graham and add. Beat 
all together well. Turn into Criscoed bread 
pan, medium size. Bake 1% to 134 hours, 
depending upon the size of the pan, in mod- 
erate oven (325° F.). 





Peanut Butter Bread 


Wholesome and nourishing when made with 
Crisco. The children will love it. 
2 cups bread flour 1 cup milk 
2 teaspoons baking 1 jar peanut butter 
powder (64% oz. size) 

Y, teaspoon salt 314 tablespoons Crisco 
Y2 cup sugar 2 eggs beaten light 
Sift flour, baking powder, salt and sugar to- 
gether. Rub Crisco and peanut butter into 
mixture with fingers until thoroughly blended. 
Mix eggs with milk, add to dry mixture and 
mix thoroughly. Turn into one medium size 
Criscoed bread pan. Bake in moderate oven 
(325° F.) 1% to 134 hours, depending upon 

the size of the pan. 


Cook Book! 


Quick Bran Nut Bread 


Crisco brings out the full flavor of the com- 
bined ingredients and makes a most healthful, 
nourishing bread. 
1 tablespoon melted 34 cup molasses 
Crisco 1 teaspoon baking 
1 egg beaten soda 
1%, cups sweet milk Y, cup boiling water 
VY teaspoon salt 3 cups bread flour 


Yz cup chopped 2 cups plain unsifted 
walnut meats bran 


Mix together molasses, Crisco, beaten egg, 
then milk and chopped nuts. Next add soda 
dissolved in boiling water. Mix together flour, 
bran and salt. Add to other mixture beating 
well. Turn into Criscoed bread pan and bake 
1% to 2% hours, depending upon the size of 
the pan, in.a moderate oven (325° F.). 





Date and Nut Loaf 


A delicious bread, which may take the place 
of both bread and cake for any occasion. 
1 cup cut dates 1 egg, unbeaten 
1 teaspoon soda ¥%, cup brown sugar 
(sprinkleoverdates; 1% cup chopped 
then pour over 1 walnuts 
cup boiling water) 14 cups bread flour 
1 tablespoon Crisco Y% teaspoon salt 
Cream sugar, Crisco, salt and egg together. 
Add nuts, then dates, last sifted flour. Turn 
into Criscoed bread pan, medium size, and 
bake in slow oven (300° F.) about one hour. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL: All 
recipes on this page tested and ap- 
. proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 





The Procter & Gamble Co., 

Dept. of Home Economics, Section D-3 

Cincinnati, Ohio. : 
Please send me free your cook book en- |: 

titled, ‘‘Quick Breads,” by Sarah Field Splint. |: 


38 Delicious Quick Bread rec- : 
ipes originated and tested by : 
Sarah Field Splint, Food and : 
Household Management Edi- - 
tor, McCall’s Magazine. Help- : 
ful Muffin chart. Many “‘suc- : 
cess secrets.” : 


onCrisco for flaky pie-crusts, 
delicious cakes, dainty des- 
serts—and for all frying. 


Crisco is the trade-mark for a superior 
shortening manufactured and guaranteed 
purely vegetable by The Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 














Copyright 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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The Bobs One Sees in Paris 











For the youthful face, the 
hairdressing at right ex- 
emplifies the new fluffy 
touches so much in evi- 
dence now. The straight 
front bangs contrast with 
the small bunches of curls 
over the ears and accross 
the back of the head. 























Below, a long swirl of hair 
falls softly over the forehead 
and is brushed around over 
the right ear, to be pinned 
close to the head at side 
back. The swirl effect is 
repeated in the back hair, 
which is brushed in the 
same line from right to left. 
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Reminiscent of the frizzed bangs of 
our grandmothers’ day, the coiffure 
above lends piquancy to the oval face. 
Behind the bangs, the hair is combed 
straight back, with the ears showing. 
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ually abandoning the man- 

nish features so long in 
evidence and becoming more 
and more feminine, so the coif- 
fure is showing a pronounced 
tendency toward more fluffy 
effects. With sheerness of 
fabric the watchword of the 
coming summer, it is only fit- 
ting that the hair should carry 
out the general effect, and the 
severe, boyish cuts so lately 
holding the center of the stage 
are being relegated to the 
background. 

Seen at the theater, the 
opera and the fashionable 
restaurants of Paris, the six 
methods of hairdressing shown 
here charmingly exemplify 
this trend toward fluffiness. 


J vat as clothes are grad- 


' Curls, bangs and swirls relieve 


the severe plainness that for- 
merly characterized the smart- 
est bobs, and the ears, al- 
though still permitted to peep 
forth, would seem to be retir- 
ing once more to their former 
obscurity. Waves, however, 
are more or less in abeyance, 
and outside of the frizzy bangs 
or clusters of curls which, by 
the way, are never false hair, 
the hair proper is for the most 
part straight. 


























Above, a deep fringe covers the 
forehead, while the rest of the hair 
is brushed softly back, leaving all , | 
but the tops of the ears uncovered. 

No wave is used, and the hair is j 
brushed in as straight a line as 
possible from front to nape of neck. 











Below, the hair has been cut so that 
small bunches of curls over the ears 
completely conceal the latter and re- 
lieve the severe sleekness of the coif- 
fure. The hair is parted in the middle. 
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For longer hair, the coiffure at the 
H left is simple yet charming. Swept 
i straight back from the forehead and 
partially covering the ears, the hair 
is caught at the neck with a bar- 
rette. "The ends are arranged in a 
single soft swirling curl. 
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Fagoting and 
Cross Stitch are 

richer, smoother and 
wear longer with 


& Linen ©hread 






‘ 


Happy the youngster who sal- 


f lies forth in this crisp frock of red- 
7 and-white dotted Swiss trimmed 
with red fagoting! 





A gay parade of 


» cross stitch soldiers 


makesthislinentable 
runner delightfully 
colorful 


§ THIS towel has a 
* colored border and 
two-tone fagoting to 
commend it to your 
choice 





gee > delightfully simple, quick 
stitches you can now do so 
much more beautifully and success- 
fully—with linen thread. 


For these and such fashionable 
needlework as Italian hemstitching, 
Swedish weaving, and many others, 
here is a new linen art needlework 
thread, perfected by the Barbours, 
the world’s largest makers of linen 
thread. 

Of the finest long-fibered flax, Bar- 
bour’s Linen Thread for art needle- 
‘work has a wondrous lustre and 
evenness that add immeasurably to 
the beauty of your fine stitchery. 


The Barbour 1926 Book 
No. 2—full of lovely designs! 
All the newest, most fashionable 


needlework is contained in the new 
1926 Barbour book. 


Illustrations, diagrams and simple, 
clear directions show you just how 
it’s all done. 

Send a dime and the coupon below 
for your copy. The Linen Thread 
Co., 96 Franklin St., New York City. 


BARBOURS 


FOR ART NEEDLEWORK 





nine fast colors 





THE LINEN THREAD CO. Dept. K, 


96 Franklin Street, New York City 
Please send me the new Barbour book 
for the dime I enclose. 
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Seem meee tomer ereeeeeserae sees ee ereee 


pe IN balls of white, 

“4 ecru, natural; in 
skeins of black, 
white, natural and 


SEND this coupon and a 
dime for the wonderful 
Barbour 1926 Book No. 2 
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Reboux Reboux 


as|HE hat, the frock, the shoes—these are the 
ie three outstanding motifs in the harmony of 
gece] fashion. Each is distinct and separate in it- 
349) at self, yet each is closely related to the other, and 
a=) all are bound together by the rule of ensemble. 
For this year, more than ever before, the ensemble note is 
being stressed, and behind the times, indeed, is the woman 
whose costume does not bear out the irrefragable law. But 
with color and material in endless variety, with handbags, 
handkerchiefs, scarfs, flowers and all the other small but 
important accessories as aids, the blending of one’s costume 
features becomes a thoroughly fascinating task. With the 
multiplicity of hats and shoes offered—some of them in ex- 
ecrable taste—one must know definitely what is correct. 
Hats for the spring and summer are of five outstanding 
materials—ballibuntl, sangha straw, perlé visca, crin and 
felt. The draped or folded crown, introduced by Reboux 
and sketched on these pages, has been universally adopted 
for the smaller hats of straw and felt that mark the earlier 
season. But as the weather grows warmer, to these smaller 








Suxy 


shapes will be added the larger, lighter ones, and the ever- 
popular crin will come again into its own. 

Brown in all its varied shades leads the millinery color 
chart, closely followed by the bois de rose tints, greens of the 
bright lovebird and chartreuse tones, soft peasant blues, 
scarlet, white and pastel shades. As for trimming, the less of 
it the better is the maxim laid down by Paris milliners, and 
the majority of hats have very little ornamentation. 

In shoes, however, exactly the opposite is true, for never be- 
fore has there been such a wide variety of material, style and 
color, or such a universal use of inlays, bands, straps and other 
decorative touches. Dominating the various fabrics in point 
of quantity are the so-called reptile skin reproductions—alli- 
gator, lizard, snake, chameleon, baby leopard, shark and fish 
scales. Giving better service than the real skins and preclud- 
ing the possibility of cracking, they are used on all kinds of 
shoes, with the exception only of those for evening wear. 











cMaria Guy 


Lhe Fashions of Our Fléad and Fleets 


eMake or Mar Our (costume 


High heels—higher than ever before—are seen on 
every side, and the 24-inch variety, which last year 
was considered extreme, is this year accepted as merely 

moderate, while that measuring 254 inches is by no means 
out of the ordinary. 

Among the pumps, straps of every width and interpreta- 
tion are to be found, although the opera pump, for both 
afternoon and evening, is always good. Oxfords, by their 
nature belonging to the sports type, are often distinctly 
fancy in treatment and are used more than ever before, both 
for actual sports and as dressy-sports footgear. For ac- 
tual sports, buckskin with appliquéd bands of tan or patent 
leather makes the majority of shoes, and the heels are of the 
low, spring variety. For semi or dressy sports, the heels 
range all the way from 134 to 2 or even 23 inches and are 
usually of the Cuban wood kind. 

All-over kid or reptile skin makes the greatest number of 
dressy-sports oxfords, while kid, with trimmings of colored 
leather, including many reptile effects, is widely used for 
pumps of this variety, chiefly in blond or the lighter shades 
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Descat 


of brown. Suéde is moderately popular; and Russia 
calf and multicolored kid are very good. Bois de rose 
is one of the newest colors, harmonizing with the various 


gradations of the hat and frock shades of the same family. - 


Parchment and sauterne are also extremely popular and are 
often used as asmart substitute for the white shoe. White, 
however, still appears frequently, while black is limited 
for the most part to patent leather for afternoon wear and 
satin for afternoon and evening. 

The typical afternoon shoe is of kid, trimmed with a con- 
trasting shade of the leather, with Louis heels 2 to 254 inches 
in height. White kid will be continually seen, trimmed with 
bois de rose, the lighter shades of brown, parchment or multi- 
colored kid. There is also a moderate use of enameled kid of 
the iridescent kind in the various shades of brown and gray. 

For evening, gold and silver kids are extensively used, 
while gold brocade is worn more this year than for some time 
past. Silver, however, still predominates in this fabric. 

Smartly typical shoes for afternoon wear are on the figure 
at extreme left on page 86. Of tan kid, trimmed with kid 


Maria Guy 


Crom Top to Toe We Must Ensemble 


Lf We Would be Well Dressed 


in a deeper shade and worn with nude hosiery, they com- 
plement the frock of natural-colored tussor silk, with red 
and tan embroidery, and Reboux’s hat of red picot straw, 
with tan grosgrain ribbon. The handbag is tan. 

A Reboux hat of parchment sangha crowns the second 
figure. Parchment crépe de chine makes the bodice and tie, 
and the box plaits of the beige skirt are faced with the same 
material as that of the bodice. The shoes are of parchment 
suéde, trimmed with parchment kid, and the stockings match. 

Two shades of bois de rose silk crépe are used in the dress 
at center of page 86, with the black patent-leather shoes, 
heeled and strapped in bois de rose kid, “‘ensembling”’ with 
Suzy’s large black hat of crin with its black velvet scarf, and 
nude hosiery. Tan georgette makes the next frock, match- 
ing the snakeskin and kid shoes, the hosiery, and the leg- 
horn hat by Maria Guy. Beige eyelet embroidery trims the 
dress, and brown poppies complete the hat. 
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Descat Suzy 


The two shades of chartreuse green silk crépe in the 
frock at extreme right of page 86 are echoed in the 
green lizardskin inlay of the black patent-leather shoes 

and the small green bangkok hat by Maria Guy. Blond 
Ottoman, with rose crépe vest, cuffs and tie, makes the dress 
at extreme left on this page, worn with Reboux’s hat of rose 
hemp, trimmed with bands of darker rose, and blond alli- 
gator shoes with matching lizard bands. Nude hosiery is 
worn with the green costume and blond with the Ottoman. 

Collar and cuffs of gray crépe on a frock of powder-blue 
crépe match the gray kid pumps and hosiery of the second 
figure. Blue enameled kid trims the shoes, and the Descat 
hat is of blue ballibuntl. A Lanvin green dress of kasha, in 
center, is supplemented by a Maria Guy hat of green sangha, 
blond hosiery and shoes of blond alligator and enameled 
kid. Gray and rose plaid trims a gray kasha dress, the Descat 
hat is rose ballibuntl, and hosiery and footgear are gray. 

At extreme right, Suzy’s navy hat of perlé visca tops a 
dress of navy kasha with blond collar and jabot. The shoes 
of snakeskin and kid and the hosiery are both blond. 

















“Only Tangee changes color to 
blend with each complexion.” 


Women marvel at 
Tangee Créme Rouge 


There’s a new kind 
of make-up magic 
called Tangee 
Créme Rouge. 
Women everywhere 
say it is the most 
wonderful they’ve 
ever tried. For it is 
entirely different from any other—a 
greaseless cream, spreading easily and 
changing color as you put it on, to 
blend with your complexion, whether 
you are blonde or brunette. 


Tangee Lipstick is 
the same kind of magic 


Like the rouge, 

Tangee Lipstick 

changes from 

orange to just | 

that shade of 

blush-rose that 

is warm, young, 

lovely, and alluring. Its amazing 
color magic makes it superior to any 
other lipstick, and makes it last 
about five times as long. It’s water- 
proof — frictionproof — permanent — 
and absolutely harmless. You put 
it on in the morning and the lovely 
glow stays on all day without fading 
or rubbing off. 


Tangee Rouge Compact 
for the purse... 


You’ll want also the 
trim little gunmetal 
compact—with 
puff and mirror— 
for your purse. Tan- 
gee Rouge in caked 
powder form—to 
carry with you and 
use when you need a bit more color. 
Get Tangee today ... and be more 
beautiful tomorrow! 


Caution: Do not let anyone offer you 
“* something just as good.” All substitutes 
are inferior. Look for TANGEE in 
orange letters on each container. Tangee 
Créme Rouge, $1. Tangee Lipstick, 
$1. Tangee Rouge Compact, 75c. 


JANGES 


LQ GM 
Special Introductory Offer 


If vour dealer cannot supply you, send us 
one dollar ia (t) a full size Tangee Lipstick, 
and we will send you in addition (2) a gen- 
erous free sample of Tangee Créme Rouge, 
and (3) “The Artof Make-up” written by a 
Jamous beauty expert, (Your dealer's name 
will be appreciated.) 


DEPT. 11, THE GEORGE W. LUFT CO., 
417 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, Nz Y. 
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The [bree Smartest Types of Wraps 


The Short (ircular Gape—the (ape Goat—the Long Tuxedo 




















PRIL showers bring May flow- 
ers—and they also bring a 
certain chill that makes of 

wraps an absolute necessity. But 
when coats and capes are unlined, 
as they may quite correctly be, their 
making becomes a pleasure in which 
any woman can indulge. 

Linings this year are more or less 
a matter of choice. They may be 
omitted entirely, as in the cape at 
left, or they may be made an inter- 
esting part of the general ensemble, 
as in the coat at center, below. For 
if printed silk crépe is used for the 
latter, with tuxedo band of plain 


colored crépe, as pictured, the lin- 
ing of plain crépe de chine or kasha 
would match the dress beneath; 
while if the scheme were reversed, 
the printed lining would be of the 
same material as the dress, and 
the coat itself of plain kasha, with 
the band of kasha in a darker shade. 
This coat, which is reversible, is 
flared in front, with straight back. 

The cape coat, below, may be 
lined or not, and the capelet, which - 
buttons or snaps on the shoulders, 
may be omitted. Kasha, twill, 
chevron-tweed or any other general 
wear material may be used. 














Smartly correct in cut and 
length, the circular unlined 
cape above may be made of 
any soft cloth or heavy silk 
crépe. Asawrapforsum 

mer or late spring, satin- 
backed crépe, with the crépe 
side out, would be attrac- 
tive. A picoted edge, 
instead of the usual 
rolled hem, might be used, 
thus making the cape re- 
versible. It may be worn 
closed, with scarf tied at 
side, and the corners may 


be rounded instead of 


square. Thebackis slightly 
gathered at neck. Sizes, 
small, medium and large. 








Helen Yoods 



































4989 


4989 


Of tweed in one of the newest patterns, the unlined coat above may be 
made either with cape, as at left, or without, as at extreme right. 
Sizes 14 and 16 years, 36 to 46. Printed silk crépe makes the coat 
at center, with the tuxedo band of plain crépe in a blending color. 
Many of the smartest silk coats are lined with kasha and are made 
reversible—a highly practical fashion. Sizes 1gand 16 years, 36 to 48. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern 
Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Capes, 35 cents. 
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The clear, bright tones of blue, tan and ivory in this GoLD SEAL INLAID make it an 
extremely appropriate floor for this attractive kitchen. Universal Pattern No. 51-150 
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utch Tiles ’ are no longer exp ensive — wee? 








Gotp Seat Intam 
B Pattern 





0. 7150-3 


High price no longer stands in the way 
of women who want the quaint charm of 
Dutch Tiles in their kitchens. The mam- 
moth Nairn Mills are the first to offer these 
popular effects in genuine straight line 
inlaid linoleum at a moderate price. 


You can choose from two styles of Gold 
Seal Inlaids: the crisply outlined, solid- 
color Universal designs like those illus- 
trated above. Or the new and exclusive 
Belflor effects shown below, in which the 
rich colors of the tiles are softly mottled. 


Nowhere but in Nairn will you find in- 
laid linoleum so low in price in such high- 
grade quality—a quality that has stood 
the test of nearly forty years’ use in 


American homes. Colors go through to the 
sturdy back. With light mopping and peri- 
odical waxing you can keep a Gold Seal 
Inlaid floor looking new indefinitely. 


Moreover, every Gold Seal Inlaid floor 
Carries a guarantee of satisfaction or your 
money back. When buying inlaid lino- 
leum be sure to look for the Gold Seal 
on the face of the goods, or the Nairn 
name stamped on the back. 


Write us—today—for our booklet show- 
ing the handsome patterns in actual use 
in artistic interiors. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 


NAIRN 








Gop Seat INLAID 
Belflor Pattern 


o. 7151-5 


GOLD SEAL INLAIDS| 
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cA “Court Cabinet” of Stlver for Stx .... 


FE THERE anything that the preternaturally grave  Cabinet—'the Bride's Silver Service; —of 29 pieces, is as radi- 
young person who trailed her perfume of oran ge ant as her face; adequate as her trousseau; smart as her going- 
blossoms down the aisle last June—or April—or October— = away dress. In its blue and gold velvet-lined cabinet, it makes 
would like half so much as a complete silver service for six  aperfect gift for the bride of yesterday—or last year—or tomor- 
covers, to lend the final touch of perfection to her home, of _ row. In five distinguished designs... and guaranteed to outlast 
exquisite rightness to her background? Community’s Court the termofaGolden Wedding . . $37.00, at your jeweler's. 
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The Nursery in its Easter (olothes 


_ 4984 
Sizes 4 to 14 


4986 
Sizes 1 to 6 
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_ 4983 
H ; Sizes 4 to 14 








ITH all the Paris touches 

\ \ which mother’s frocks have, 

these small dresses are made. 
A circular-skirted, caped one of navy 
serge, reps, wool crépe or wool jersey, 
trimmed with red plaided wool or 
taffeta, for general wear, is at left 
above; and a best one, with front 
fullness and straight back, of powder 
blue crépe de chine, is at the right. 
If preferred, the unlined cape may be 
cloth and the dress crépe de chine, 
while the other is equally attractive 
in wool, linen or heavy cotton. 

.So easy to launder are the wee 
rompers of blue dotted crépe or per- 
cale, at left—for they measure the 
same in front and back and can be 
ironed flat—that baby should have 
a handful of them. 








SHE full glory of an April day+++ from the 
“i rose gray of dawn to the silver of 
svi midnight stars, is reflected in the forty- 
Wiel} four Spring shades of Humming Bird 
Pure Silk Hose. @ Humming Birds conform 
truly to the curves. of youth+++ calves as prettily 
rounded, ankles as delicately tapered as your 
own. And, because they are shaped in the 
knitting, this flawless fit is tub-proof. € The 
silk texture is noticeably free from shadowy 
spots+++and no runs can pass the anti-run-stop 
at the knee. Humming Birds are temptingly 
priced. Sold only in reliable stores. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue. 


arteind Aird 
PURE SILK HOSIERY 


WEARS LONGER son 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by 
mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York 
City. Children’s Dresses, 35 cents; Rompers, 25 cents. 
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‘The 
Prestige 


of a Great Name 
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The prestige carried by great names— | 


whether they distinguish families, 
jewels, gowns or motor cars—is seldom 
spurious. It must be based on genuine 
achievement, on sustained merit, or it 
cannot endure. 


“Packard,” the world around, is a name 
which has stood for a generation as a 
symbol of luxury and elegance in fine 
motor carts. 


A reputation for excellence has built for 


Packard its distinguished clientele among 
men and women whose standards call 
for the best of everything. 


The desire for Packard ownership by 
women of taste and discrimination 
everywhere is a tribute to their instinc- 


tive appreciation of the worth ofa 
great name. 


PACKARD 
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Budgeting the Successful Business Woman's (lothes 


By 
MARGARET 
MaTLack 
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In center, light- é ” 
weight natural- 
colored shantung, 
with darker flat 
crépe trimmings, 
makes an attrac- 
tive dress for office 
wear. The bodice, 
which is slightly 
bloused, is sewed 
to skirt, and atwo- 
piece effect simu- 
lated by a straight 
belt with scalloped 
edge. Silk crépe 
orany light-weight 
cloth would be 
equally smart. 
Sizes 14 and 16, 
36 to 42. 
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; 
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For general wear, ‘ > ; 
the business oe. 
woman will like 


- 
this frock of beige . COMPACT 
Canton crépe— ‘ 
back shown at 


left—with crisp 
sash and tie of edu 
matching taffeta. 
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A narrow strap ) 
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extends halfway 
around wrist to 
hold in fullness. 
Georgette, crépe 
Roma or other 
sheer material also 
may be used. Sizes 
16, 36 to 44. 


Beauty’s incessant call for the mir- 
rored touches of a softening face 
powder has given “the Compact” 
great popularity. But the hurried 
and unsatisfied demand for more 
compactsemphasizes the necessity 
for special care in selection. Be 
sure that the powder in your com- 
pact is absolutely pure —that it is 
simply the tried and favorite face 


SS = 5 ae hc 





powder which you have been 
using in loose form—compressed, 
for your convenience, into com- 
pact form thru great pressure only. 


Roger & Gallet face powders have held 
the distinct preference of cultivated and 
beautiful women the world over for more 
than one hundred years. The name 
Roger & Gallet on any toilet product is the 
guarantee of its absolute purity and most A 
refined fragrance. = 








Roger & Gallet powders in compact 
form now offered in 


Le .fade 


AND 


Cfleurs d'Amour 








The metal boxes are dainty as jewels. 
Powders are shaded in Blanche, Rosee, 
Naturelle, Rachel and other tints. 


Ask to see the new 
Roger & Gallet Compacts. 


| 
| 
| 
Rocer &GALLET ff 
| 
| 
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the income-tax statistics, over 88,000 
unmarried women in this country 

earning from $2000 to $4000 a year. One 
of those 88,000 is directly responsible for - 
this article. I ran across her the other day 
scrambling through the lunch-hour crowds, 
her hat on the back of her head and wild 
despair in her eyes. 

“Help me find a dinner gown,” she 
begged. “‘I’ve been to eleven different 

yy places already, and I must get back to the 
y/ office! I loathe shopping,”’ she mourned, 
j clutching me lest I escape. ‘‘It’s always 
a last-minute rush, and I never choose the 
right thing. If there were only some way 
xbS _of knowing beforehand what one really 
SB)? wants!” 

That was no time to prate of clothing 
budgets, but the thoughts I repressed are 
finding their way to paper now. We’ve 


Teneine are, if I correctly interpret 





Parfumeurs ~» Paris 
709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


Canadian Agency: Emile Mériot 
103 rue St. Francois-Xavier, Montreal 









, 


Write for “Fashions in Fragrance,” our 
colorful little book of Parisian toilette 
specialties. Complimentary on request. 
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“ ” : Again the smart- 
Po en eas | budgeted ”’ the housewife and the college ness of plain or 
soft green or i (Continued on Page 98) plaid taffeta as 
rose georgette, @ trimming for 
with sleeves softer materials 
and slightly } is demonstrated 





in this bolero 
frock of dark- 
blue Canton 
crépe for the 
business woman 
for . afternoon, 
church or tea. 
Sizestgand16,_ . 
36, 38 and 4o. FLEURS 
D 


circular skirt 
trimmed with 5005 
creamy val, | 
is the business ~ 
woman’s af- : 

ternoon frock, 4 \ 
with snug hip- 

line. Sizes 14, 

76, 36 to 42. 








AMOUR 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company. 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35ents. 
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“FROM MILL 
TO 
WEARER” 





Mandarin two-tone pajamas for sleep and negligee 


@ They are lovely~ 
They are useful-~ 
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Double ruffled 


bloomers 


and~They are long wearing 


Pictured here are just a few items 
from a collection that has never 
before been so large; of fashions 
that have never been so lovely; 
of variety that has never been so 
great. 


There are costume slips as smart 
as frocks—nighties that are dainty 
and fine—mandarin pajamas that 
are the “last word” in smartness 
—bloomers, vests, chemises, step- 
ins—through the whole range of 
needed feminine wear. 


Every article of Shaughnessy 
Olovnit is a masterpiece of finished 


workmanship, trim tailoring, ex- 
quisite material; each one a beauty 
that any woman will want. Every 
Shaughnessy garment will wear 
and wear and after numberless 
washings will be just as firm, fine 
and colorful as when new. 


They are sold only by our author- 
ized representatives in your own 
home. ; 


Naturally, therefore, you always 
receive spotlessly fresh garments 
of correct size, color, and style— 
at a price that makes quality 
doubly attractive. 


Our representatives are now showing the new line of 
Shaughnessy Olovnit fine silk hosiery in fashion’s very 
latest shades and made in our new, exclusive hosiery mill. 


Shaughnessy Knitting Co., Watertown, N. Y. 


Shaughnessy 


Ofcunit 

























Garments a part or full time 
and Hosiery Sed 


This button identifies the 
authorized Shaughnessy 
representatives. 


;5 WOULD YOU LIKE 







We have room for more 
| representatives to dis- 

play samples and take 
orders for our quality 
lines. The work is pleas- 
ant, dignifiedandcanbe 
made highly profitable. | 
We have many women | 
» supporting whole fami- — 
| lies well with our lines. [ 
No experience neces- | 
sary. We provide 
training. Write at once 
for full particulars. 
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The Newest Table Linens are (olored 


Here 1s a Quickly Made Breakfast Set 


RPAAANY a perfectly good break- 
4| fast has been utterly ruined by 


3f i every home, it seems, and, 
sz <a) somehow or other, it’s always 
at the breakfast table that the early morn- 
ing blues get in their most effective work. 

But—there is hope! First aid to the 
grouch-ridden is offered right here on this 
page. Straight from Paris it comes—a gay 
breakfast set of brilliant yellow striped in 
black, as bright and cheerful as the morn- 
ing sun itself. What more perfect panacea 
for the drooping spirit could one wish? 

For surely even the most hardened 
grouch must melt before the charm of a 
table arrayed in such a colorful fashion. 
And when the hue of the cloth is supple- 
mented by the blending hues of peasant 
pottery, so much in use for breakfast 
sets—well, just try it and see! 

Sponsored by Jourdain, one of the lead- 
ers of the modernist art movement in Paris, 
the colored breakfast cloth has been 
marked for an important réle in the house- 
hold drama. It bears varied interpreta- 
tion, for in choosing it the colors of the 
wall paper, the rug and the curtains of the 
breakfast room must be kept in mind, as 
well as those of the dishes used. The back- 
ground of the cloth 
may be colored, as in 
the pictured set, with 
plaids of black or a 
darker self-color, or it 
may be white or cream, 
with plaiding of red, 
green, blue, yellow, tan, 
lavender, orange or 
pink—whichever color 
best blends with the 
china. 





Rayon the Fabric 


HE cloth and nap- 

kins shown here are 
of rayon in a coarse, 
linenlike weave, but, if 
preferred, this material 
may be replaced by real 
or imitation linen, or 
by dish toweling. Dress 
linen, which comes in 


Working on the right side of material, 
carry thread around the group to be tied, 
and with needle under the thread, insert 
needle in edge of material in center of 
group with point over loose thread. Pull 
needle through, tying threads firmly to- 
gether. Continue to repeat as above. 


many attractive patterns, may be used to 
good effect, with checks, perhaps, sub- 
stituted for plaids or stripes. If dish towel- 
ing or other narrow material is chosen, one 
width may be used for the center, a second 
split and each half joined to the center 
width by faggoting. Or, the joining may 
be a line of faggoting down the center, 
both ways, making four large squares. 

The pictured cloth measures 3714 inches 
square and the napkins 10 inches square, 
including the fringe, which is 114 inches 
long. The large yellow plaids measure 
51% inches, with the darker bands 34 of 
an inch wide. To make the fringe, pull 
threads to a depth of 114 inches, then tie 
as below. 


Also Makes a Bridge Set 


HE dimensions of the tablecloth may, 
of course, be varied to suit the size of 
the table, while those of the napkins may be 
decided by the pattern of the material 
used. In the case of the example shown, 
the width of the larger 
square determined 
the dimensions of the 
napkin; but, since 10 
inches is rather small, 
a larger size would be 
permissible, provided 
the pattern lent itself 
to the increase. If the 
plaids are smaller, they 
may be so arranged as 
to have a stripe run- 
ning down the center 
of the napkin, both 
ways, making four 
squares; or two stripes 
running each way, 
making nine squares. 
In addition to its use 
at breakfast time, this 
also makes a charming 
bridge set; and with a 
runner 18 by 54 inches, 
andj doily 12 by 18 
inches, fringed in the 
same manner, the idea 
may also be worked out 
in an exceedingly at- 
tractive luncheon set. 
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By MADAME 
JEANNETTE 


Famous cosmetician, retained by The 
Pompeian Laboratories as a consultant 
to give authentic advice regarding the 
care of the skin and the proper use of 
beauty preparations. 


RECENTLY overheard 

one of my friends say to 
another, ‘‘ You, for one, need 
no rouge, my dear! What 
lovely natural coloring!” 
But the truth was this—like 
thousands of other women, 
she had found a rouge that 
gave her cheeks the exqui- 
site natural coloring of a girl 
in her ’teens. That rouge is 
Pompeian Bloom. 


Today women everywhere 
realize the necessity of using 
rouge that matches perfectly 
their natural skin tones. 
They know that the effect of 














cy nal women can use rouge with 
greater daring in the evening ; and 
while the same tone of Bloom used in 
daytime is always wise, the use of a 


lighter or more brilliant tone is very 
effective in artificial light. 














obvious rouge is just as un- 
attractive as lack of coloring. 
They want rouge that ap- “ 
pears to be part of their own 
complexions. And when they 
use the right shade of Pom- 
peian Bloom they achieve the 
wholly natural effect they 
desire. Rouge to match the various skin 
tones must be a blend of several colors. 
Pompeian Bloom comes in five scientifi- 
cally blended shades—scientifically 
blended because Pompeian chemists 
know that complexions are not composed 
of single colors, but a blend of many. 
From the shade chart below you can easily se- 
lect your particular shade of Pompeian Bloom. 
Your type of complexion is listed with the shade 
of Pompeian Bloom that matches it perfectly. 


SHADE CHART for selecting 
your correct tone of Pompeian Bloom 


Medium Skin: The average American woman has 
“he medium skin-tone—pleasantly warm in tone 
with a faint suggestion of old ivory or sun-kissed 
‘usset. The Medium tone of Pompeian Bloom 
suits this skin. If with a medium skin you are 
slightly tanned, you may find the Orange tint more 
decoming. And sometimes women with medium 
skin who have very dark hair get a brilliant result 
with the Oriental tint. 

Olive Skin: Women with the true olive skin are 
generally dark of eyes and hair—and require the 
Dark tone of Pompeian Bloom. If you wish to 





er color is her own’ 


1s what the world declares 


when a woman uses Pompetan Bloom, 


the natural-looking rouge 


accent the brilliancy of your complexion, the Ori- 
ental tint will accomplish it. 

Pink Skin: This is the youthful skin, most often 
found in blondes or red-haired women, and should 
use the Oriental shade. 

White Skin: The pure white skin is rare, but if 

you have this rare skin you must use the Light 
tone of Bloom. 
Special Note: Remember that an unusual coloring 
of hair and eyes sometimes demands a different 
selection of Bloom tone than that given above. If 
in doubt, write a description of your skin, hair and 
eyes to me for advice. 

If you really want your color to look natural, try 
Pompeian Bloom. 60c at all toilette counters (slightly 
higher in Canada). Satisfaction guaranteed. 

I also suggest that you use Pompeian Day Cream as 


a foundation for your y 
atlamteannille 


Pompeian Beauty Powder 
and Bloom. Spécialiste en Beauté 


SPECIAL OFFER 
¥3 of a 60c box of Bloam, 


the 1926 Panel with three valuable 
Pompeian samples—all for 20c 


This generous offer of Bloom 
gives you an opportunity to 
really know how good is this 
popular Pompeian product. 

For 20c you get % of a 60c box of 
Pompeian Bloom, valuable samples of 
Pompeian Day Cream (protecting), 
Night Cream (cleansing), Beauty Powder, 
Madame Jeannette’s beauty booklet, and 
the famous 1926 Pompeian Panel entitled, 
“Moments That Will Treas- 
ured Be, in the Mint of 
Memory.” 

This panel was executed by 
a famous artist and is repro- 
duced in full color. Art store 
value—75c to $1.00. Sent 
along with samples mentioned. 





Tear Off, Sign and Send 
















Madame Jeannette, THE Pomprian LABoRATORIES 
3212 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for 1926 Panel, % of 


60c box of Bloom, Beauty Booklet and samples. 
Mii aan oa a asia oc o'e's 4 0 b.0d Sa aieeceaaninn 
Street 

Ones 5h o 50's bn ad dake wadedne shearer ane 
Re eae nate i OeE once 


Shade of rouge wanted............seccccccees 
This coupon void after Oct. 1, 1926 
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“Ln most merchandise “"™ae? iii. 
you see what youre buying 


~but in canned fruits only the reputation 
of the label guarantees, in advance, 
| the quality you want 


That's why it’s so important to specify Det Montz—and see that 
you get it. 

You know this label. You know in advance exactly what Det Monte 
quality is. No matter what variety you choose—no matter when or 


where you buy—you are always certain of the same uniform goodness 
and flavor. 


\ 




























Why not take advantage of this quality guarantee—in planning your 
own menus? Right now is the season when you need plenty of fruit. 
Order a supply of Det MontrrE—and enjoy the many delicious varieties 
packed under this one brand. You'll find it the practical, economical way 
to add a summer touch to every meal you serve. Just say Det Monte 
—and be sure. 


Sliced 
Peaches 


“The DEL Monte Fruit Book” will help you,too. It’s a picked 
collection of the favorite fruit recipes of America’s best known 
cooking authorities. For a free copy, address Department 25X, 
California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


cApricots 


Sliced 
Pineapple 














cA few 
Del Monte Varieties 
you should know 


Ce 
Peaches, Melba Halves 
Peach Halves, both Yellow * 4 
Cling and Freestone "% Q n 
Sliced Peaches, Apricots, Pears 


Royal Anne Cherries 3} =) A N 'D) 


eae Sina ~ = € suve 
QUALITY | you say 


10S DEL MONTE 


) 





Peach 
Halves 
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When One 
Puts On Weight 


One Makes 
ojuch Frocks as These 


oyilk (répes 


Navy or bois de rose Canton 
crépe is used for the one-piece 
frock at right, with cravat of 
printed crépe. Sizes 16 years, 
36 to 44. Heavy gray crépe, with 
bois de rose tie, makes No. 4993, 
sizes 14 and 16 years, 36 to 46, 
and flat crépe of navy, with dark 
blue buttons, the dress at extreme 
right, sizes 14 and 16 years, 36 
to 44. White flat crépe faces the 
scallops. Below, left, a flared- 
skirt dress is charming in soft 
green crépe de chine, with white 
pearl buttons, sizes 14 and 16 
years, 36 to 46. Vest and bands 
of all-over beige batiste embroid- 
ery trim the other frock, of beige 
or navy Canton crépe, sizes 16 
years, 36 to 50. 



























4991 
Transfer No. 15077 
















slender among womankind are fashion’s fa- 

vored daughters. And every so often the 
despairing cry of the larger woman is heard in the 
land: “Suppose one is not slim and slender? 
What are we to wear?” 

The answer is on this page. For, though fashion 
may have her favorite daughters, she has no step- 
daughters, and the woman who is not as slim as 
her more fortunate sister is still provided for. 
Five of the daytime types that she may safely wear 
are shown here, each embodying several of the 
most important features of the moment. Flares 
and plaits, the slightly bloused bodice that has 
returned to favor, the smart yoke and popular 
scallops, the graceful tie cravat and sleeves that 
may be either long or short—but preferably long— 
all are here, and all are adapted to the needs of 
the larger woman. 

At lower left and above at right, scallops are 
used in two different ways to enhance the frock’s 
attractiveness. The skirt of No. 4991 flares all 
around, while that of No. 4992 is straight, with 
two scallops finishing each side seam at bottom, 
as in thumb-nail sketch. No. 4991, which is cut in 
two pieces, has two small inverted tucks on each 
shoulder. 

All-over batiste embroidery, in light beige color, 
gives distinction to matching afternoon frock be- 

low at right, with its revers collar and 

inverted plaits in skirt. At left, above, 

| six groups of pin tucks lend interest to 
the straight flounce on skirt. A cravat 
of soft écru batiste, edged with écru 
batiste embroidery, may replace the 
pictured tie of printed crépe if desired. 

The ever-popular jumper type ap- 
pears in No. 4993, with the straight skirt 
closing at left side. It may be in navy 
with tie of white, or in navy and tan. 


[sender 2 no doubt about it—the slim and 


c 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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As regards 
| FRYING 


\ 


A frying fat should be so choice 
in quality that if you mixed it 
cold with the raw materials you're 
going to fry, the food would 
taste good. Wesson Oil is so 
choice in quality and so delicate 
in flavor that its most familiar 
use is in the making of salad 
dressings, where more often than 
not—it is mixed with uncooked 
foods, such as vegetables and 
fruit. A fat (oil) that’s good 
enough for salad dressings is 
not merely good enough for fry- 
ing: it is the kind of fat you should 
use to make fried foods as good as 
fried foods can be. 

Frying is to many people 
the most delectable way of pre- 
paring foods. And if you use 
Wesson Oil, your fried foods 
will not only be delectable but 
very wholesome. There’s a rea- 
son for this. Most fats burn or 
“break down” at the proper 
temperature for frying, but 
Wesson Oil does not. You can 
heat Wesson Oil well beyond 
the frying temperature before it 
will burn, and so with ordinary 
care food fried in Wesson Oil 
is just as wholesome as food pre- 
pared in any other way. 

Wesson Oil is ideal for 
deep frying. When you drop 
the food into the hot Wesson 
Oil, a thin brown crust forms 
so quickly that the fat can’t 
penetrate, leaving the inside free 
to cook leisurely to a light, 
tempting morsel of goodness. 


r \ 
Wesson 


Oil 
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Mothers— 


Speaking of nursing 
bottles, Dr. Holt says: 


“In selecting bottles, 
those which are the 
easiest to clean should 
be chosen. These are 
rg ‘found bottles with wide 
mouths.” 


“Tne Happy Baby, 





” by L. Emmett Holt, M. D. 


And thousands of other noted 
doctors have also endorsed 
this type of nursing bottle. 
This is the kind of ia 
bottle (food-cell) that 

Dr. Holt means— 


It is as easy to clean as 
your own drinking glass; 
there are no dangerous inside 
curves or angles where disease 
germs can cling. 

Think of the risk you are 
running with your baby’s 
health when you use an old- 

fashioned nursing 

bottle like this! 

Look at its narrow 

neck! You can’t get 
at the inside surface for 
cleaning. 

But —the Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
has the wide mouth and _ straight 
sides that make thorough cleaning 
possible after each nursing. 


It pro- 
tects your baby’s health. 
The Hygeia breast-nipple 

is soft and flexible, and inne 

so like mother’s that baby takes to 
it naturally. 


Sold by drug stores everywhere. 














The Hygeia, the mod- 
ern, safe nursing bottle, 
does away with po- 
tential dangers — the 
brush, the funnel, and 
the narrow neck. 


geia 
The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 
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Budgeting the Successful Business Woman’ (vlothes 


student—and, of course, the poor factory 
worker—to within an inch of her life, but 
the successful business woman has so far 
escaped untouched. I, for one, had al- 
ways imagined her quite capable of spend- 
ing her income and buying her clothes 
without asking advice from anyone. 

She could certainly use a clothing bud- 
get more intelligently than most of us, but 
did she need one? Weren’t these success- 
ful women as systematic about their per; 
sonal affairs as about their business? I 
could reach only a small fraction of the 


88,000 women who should answer those : 
questions, but I found a variety of occupa- ' 


tions among my acquaintance: half a 
dozen teachers, a bacteriologist, alibrarian, 
two women doctors, stenographers and 
secretaries. I counted them all fair game. 

Among the lot I found only one woman 
who actually wrote down in black and 
white a list of the clothes she owned— 
and, much more alluring, those she hoped 
some day to own. Of course they kept 
accounts of a sort, and most of them were 
willing to hazard a 
guess as to the 


(Continued from Page 93) 


it would be impossible to make up a cloth- 
ing list that would exactly fit the needs of 
more than perhaps a dozen of the many 
thousand business and professional women 
in thiscountry. All I could hope to do was 
to suggest good ways of classifying one’s 
clothes and planning future purchases, and 
to give some idea of fair prices to pay for 
the different articles mentioned. 

In order that the list I did give might 
approximate as nearly as possible aver- 
age conditions, I narrowed down my field 
to women earning from $1800 to $4000 a 
year; to women, between twenty-five and 
fifty years of age, whose work is so en- 
grossing and so tiring that it linits out- 
side activities to one or two evenings a 
week and Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons; and, finally, to women who are 
entirely self-supporting—that is, who 
provide their own “board and shelter,” 
whether it takes the form of boarding- 
house, club, apartment, or a proportionally 
large share of home expenses. Conform- 
ing to this description, so far as the 


rather incomplete statistics available seem 
to reveal, are the vast majority of teach- 
ers, private secretaries, trained nurses, 
social-service workers, librarians, the hold- 
ers of responsible positions in banks, stores 
and offices, and all but the well established 
in such professions as law and medicine. 
If you fall within this group, the suggested 
division of your income is about as in the 
box on page 104. 

Of course there are innumerable varia- 
tions: The older woman who feels that she 
must put aside a larger amount each year 
toward the time when her earning power 
ceases; the girl who is helping educate her 
brothers and sisters and has to skimp on 
personal pleasures and comforts—each 
problem is always an individual one. But 
if you have never planned your spending 
and saving, begin and see where you stand 
in comparison with these theoretical fig- 
ures. This should help you to decide how 
much you can afford to spend on clothes. 

Still in pursuit of that will-o’-the-wisp, 
the average, I decided upon the woman 

with the $2500 sal- 


























ary, because she 
amount they spent stands about half- 
on clothes each year. way between those 
ously, were about prosperous indeed 
one-third of the to- ee Lamon | ie and those of us who 
tals we later reached Year | Year | YEAR are just scraping 
in going over their aha along. Then, too, I 
wardrobes, item for Wraps can write of this 
item, price for price. Fur-trimmed cloth coat for wintes. (Bought i Seomery yo woman’s_ clothes 
each year and worn tor eS remainder Of winter and as 
Allof these women the “‘standby’’ during following fall and winter) .... . $ 65.00 | $ 65.00 | $ 65.00 from personal expe- 
had been working General-wear or sports coat, medium weight, for spring and fall Auer 30.00 are rience and know that 
five years or more. Ensemble consisting of light-weight coat of cloth or silk with " her purchases are 
r é dress, for spring and fall social wear. . . . ....... 50.00 
They were markedly real ones, bought 
successful in their DRESSES with hard-earned 
E elds, inter- Two cloth dresses for office and general wear, $35.00 each. . . 70.00 70.00 70.00 
chosen fi resin Silk crépe dress, dark, long-sleeved for office... ..... 30.00 | 30.00 | 30.00 — <p ht i by 
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g bove ob g typ 
dressed. But each po oag tongs writer keys. From 
one complained of year 30.00 30.00 the five hundred dol- 
the need for spare- 3 Semi-sport frocks of wool, silk, etc., average $15.00 each . . 45.00 45.00 45.00 lars’ worth of clothes 
- h : f Dinner gown of silk crépe, georgette, or brocade ..... . 50.00 Ae 50.00 ith which a “$2500 
minute Shopping, 0 Informal evening frock of chiffon, georgette, etc. ...... 25.00 25.00 25.00 with which a “$ 
unsatisfactory, pane woman” may un- 
seldom-worn pur- . : : blushingly adorn her 
chases, of a lack of OVA) weekeeetewaoiensAe Le he ee eee 
system and har- Hat of satin, silk or felt for social wear all year round. . . . 7.00 7.00 7.00 subtract an extra af- 
mony in their ward- Small general wear straw hat forsummer ......... 5.00 5.00 5.00 ternoon frock and 
robes. Was there SHOES half a dozen pairs of 
any remedy? Street slippers, Ea a 6 16.00 16.00 16.00 silk stockings, or add 
NITRNIMMNNNN SS Sy og, Sey ae ee. gs aR Gone i : : : 
eR So Sy can dig see geha® a. € loos: Ey ee Sine 10.00 Aree a squirrel coat and 
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matter it is to STOCKINGS income, and still 
work out a satisfac- Heavy silk stockings, 12 @$1.50..........e... 18.00 18.00 18.00 lan your wardrobe 
tory s nding plan Chiffon silk stockings, 3 @ $2.00............. 6.00 6.00 6.00 . on 
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the first budget en- “Silk, 2 '@ $1.50 ‘ this year of 1926, 
thusiasts. Having Lisle, 3 for $1.00 PTE - sa are of course, en- 
concocted a wonder- Si 1 @ $1.00 Re? <2 - ; semble ones. Even 
ful tant <4 sa as Wash, Soteen, otc, 2 @ $1.00 ae =e a if the current mode 
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a theoretically per- 1 Wash silk—dark, $5.00 woman always 
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Are you 
curious? 


‘ HERE isn’t much 
of a secret about 

it,” she replied to her 

friend’s question. 


“But your hair is so 
much more attractive 
than it used to be.”’ 


“‘And more than that,” 
she said, “I’m finally 
rid of that unsightly 
dandruff that used to 
bother me so much.” 


“How did you do it?” 
Then she explained 


about Listerine’s useful- 
ness in treating and 
beautifying the hair. 


* *£ * 


The method is really very 
simple. Just mark down the fol- 
lowing statement as a fact: 


Listerine and dandruff simply 
do not get along together. Try the 
Listerine treatment if you doubt 
it. 

Just apply Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, to the scalp. Gener- 
ously; full strength. Massage it 
in vigorously for several minutes 
and enjoy that clean, tingling, ex- 
hilarating feeling it brings. 


After such a treatment you 
know your scalp is antiseptically 
clean. And a clean scalp usually 
means a healthy head of hair. 


You'll thank us for passing this 
tip along to you. It’s a new use 
for an old friend—Listerine.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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A CHALLENGE 


We’ll make a little wager with you that. 

if you try one tube of Listeriae Tooth 

Paste, you’ll come back for more. 
LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 
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"TREO 
ELASTIC GIRDLE 


Designed to meet the trend of Fashion. 
Each garment suited for diversified wear, 
and for the specific occasions suggested here. 


a oe 


Panel Back 
An attractive model in all 
elastic with a Panel Back 
and front clasp. Especially 
good for informal wear. 
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Alternating Inserts 
Alternating elastic and bro- 
cade are used in this style, 
which is popular for after- 
noon wear. 


——— 


wr 
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Saddle Back 
This model is designed with 
a Saddle Back, well boned, 
to give slender lines to the 
stouter figure. 











Ghats hat 


Combination 
Brassiere-Girdle 
Inserts of elastic insure per- 
fect comfort and fit in this 
Combination Brassiere-Gir- 

dle—for street wear. 





Sportelette 
The Sportelette is ideal for SEES 
Sports Wear or for every- 
day use for Young Girls. 












al hats 


Slip-on 
A Slip-on, with or without 
boning, planned particularly 
for wear with formal dress. 


TREO GIRDLES are fashioned in a wide range of 
STYLES, SIZES, LENGTHS and QUALITIES. 


Take these suggestions with you to your dealer or 
write for booklet of TREO FASHIONS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TREO COMPANY, INC., New York City 
267 Fifth Avenue 


iS I™. 
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The Ways of a Perfect Wedding 


(Continued from Page 81) 


rather than by merely straining for uncon- 
ventionality. The time of day set for a 
wedding does not make much difference, 
since circumstances may determine it, al- 
though the popular hours now among 
fashionable people are high noon and four 
or half-past in the afternoon. As to the 
place, there will always be those who feel 
that a wedding has its full significance only 
when performed in a church; others who 
prefer the privacy of the home; and still 
others who, lacking facilities elsewhere, 
must choose the private rooms of a hotel. 

After the time and place have been 
agreed upon, there is the question of in- 
vitations. The number to be invited will 
depend upon the room available and upon 
the means of the bride’s family, who will 
limit their guests after having obtained 
from the groom and his parents a list of 
those they wish invited. The engraving 
may be in script, black, shaded black or 
Old English, and the form at present is: 


Mr. AND Mrs. JAMES HENRY CORLIE 


REQUEST THE HONOR OF YOUR PRESENCE 
AT THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER 


HELEN 
TO 
Mr. GwYNNE OVERSTREET 


ON SATURDAY, THE TENTH OF JUNE 
AT HALF AFTER FOUR O’CLOCK 
AT SAINT PAUL’S CHURCH 
NEW YORK 


Perhaps some will be invited only to 
the church; some to both the wedding and 
reception afterward. The latter will receive 
a card with their invitation, reading: 


Mr. AND Mrs. JAMES HENRY CORLIE 
REQUEST THE PLEASURE OF YOUR COMPANY 
ON SATURDAY, THE TENTH OF JUNE 
AT FIVE O’CLOCK 
AT TWELVE KENT AVENUE 


For a large wedding in large cities a 
card of admission to the church is some- 
times inclosed also, but the card, “At 
Home after such a date at such address,”’ 
is not much used now in smart circles. 

It is a careless discourtesy to address an 
invitation to ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Kerrick 
Thompson and Family.”’ A man and his 
wife may be invited jointly, as may un- 
married sisters, but others old enough to 
be invited at all should receive an in- 
dividual invitation. 


Simple Decorations Best 


NCE the invitations have gone out, 

days become busier than ever for the 
popular bride-elect, for presents begin to 
arrive, and these must be acknowledged 
with appreciative notes, if possible, or at 
least listed for future reference. 

Often much more worry and expense 
are given to decorations than this question 
deserves. A church with an already 
lovely interior does not need endless fes- 
toons and floral embankments to make 
it suitable for a wedding; and a home 
which is charming in itself may easily be 
transformed into a bridal setting without 
becoming an artificial flower garden. The 
small country church with ugly walls and 
the house which is rather bare benefit most 
by a free use of flowers and palms and 
vines. Chicken-wire or lattice framework 
may be covered with green foliage and 
used for a background where a temporary 
one is needed. Frequently, a few ferns and 
vases of flowers that bloom in the early 
summer are enough to give church or 
house the wished-for festive appearance. 

Chief interest, after ail, is centered in 
the bride. She may look, in her bridal 
gown, like a slim lily or a stately japon- 
ica, but let her not look like a blossom 
blooming in unfriendly environment. The 
bride and groom should strike the same 
keynote in their dress, one or the other 
making concessions if it is necessary. A 
bride may be as charming in a tailored 


costume or afternoon frock, standing by a 
man in a modest lounge suit, as she would 
be in white satin when he wore the pre- 
scribed daytime attire for a man—Oxford 
gray cutaway coat and gray-striped trou- 
sers. Properly, the dinner jacket, or Tux- 
edo as it is called, should never be worn by 
a man to a wedding, his own or another’s. 
An evening wedding is important enough, 
however small, to call for a dress suit. 


The Order of Procession 


HEN the bride selects her brides- 
maids, she tells them what she would 
like to have them wear, keeping in mind the 
completed picture, but she does not provide 
their dresses. She usually gives them pres- 
ents of some kind before the wedding day, 
and these may be accessories for their 
costumes, such as brooches, beads, buc- 
kles, stockings or garters. The brides- 
maids’ flowers are considered part of the 
decorations and are furnished by the 
bride’s family, unless the groom wishes to 
send them as he does those of the bride. A 
bridesmaid or two, even the maid of honor, 
may happen to be a married woman, be- 
cause one’s dear friends often marry first. 
With the present trend toward sim- 
plicity, a bridal party made up of four 
bridesmaids, a maid of honor, a best man, 
four ushers, and the three essential peo- 
ple—bride, groom and clergyman—would 
seem to be elaborate enough for anybody, 
and is usually. ; 

The bridal procession is as convention- 
alized as anything in our social life, yet 
the details are of very little interest until 
there is a wedding in our own family, when 
we begin wondering just how this or that 
thing is done after the wedding march has 
begun. Promptly, at the first note, the 
ushers, leading the line, enter from the 
front vestibule and come down the aisle 
in twos, followed by the bridesmaids in 
twos. The maid of honor walks alone, just 
ahead of the bride—unless there is a flower 
girl or girls between her and the bride— 
who enters on her father’s right arm or 
the arm of whomsoever is going to give 
her away, perhaps a brother or an uncle 
or a friend of the family. 

In the meantime, the self-composed 
best man and the not quite so composed 
groom and the clergyman will have come 
out of the vestry and taken their places 
near the altar, or, if in a house, they will 
have come in from the nearest side en- 
trance. The best man stands at the right 
of the groom during the ceremony, and 
hands over the ring at the proper time, if 
he has been intrusted with it, just as the 
maid of honor hovers at the left of the 
bride to hold her flowers when she re- 
ceives the ring. The others of the party, 
ushers and bridesmaids, form a semicircle 
with the bridal pair, who stand facing the 
clergyman and with their backs to the 
audience, as the center; the bride, as is pre- 
scribed by the church service, is on left of 
her about-to-be husband. The donating 
father, who stands between the bride and 
maid of honor, drops out of the picture 
as soon as he has answered the question 
as to who is giving the bride away, and 
seats himself comfortably in the front 
pew in the place that has been reserved for 


im. 

After the final words of the benediction 
have been said, the recessional starts with 
a new order. The bride and groom march 
out first, and behind them the maid of 
honor, then the bridesmaids in twos, as 
they came in, and the ushers, again in 
pairs. The best man and the clergyman 
disappear into the vestry, where the wed- 
ding fee changes pockets, and the best 
man, having looked after this obligation, 
hastens to the front of the church with the 
groom’s hat and walking stick, if they 
have been left in his care. 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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The Glorious Art 
of Bemg Well 


Clogged intestines corrected, digestive and 
skin disorders conquered— youthful energy 


renewed—by this fresh food 











OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense 
—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 


able fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every 
cake invigorate the whole system. They aid di- 
gestion—clear the skin—banish the poisons of 
constipation. Where cathartics give only tem- 
porary relief, yeast strengthens the intestinal 
muscles and makes them healthy and active. And 
day by day it releases new stores of energy. 








Eat two or three cakes regularly every day be- 
fore meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in hot 
water (not scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Buy several cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
in acool dry place for two or three days. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 














“TWO YEARS AGO I had a severe illness. After it was over it seemed to me 
I would never be myself again. I could do nothing without becoming com- 
pletely fatigued. My doctor told me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I soon began 
gaining strength. Ever since then I have taken Fleischmann’s Yeast three times 
aday. I consider it a veritable gold mine of energy.”” Hevene Rasinorr, 
Stony Point, N. Y. 


nee 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. C-73, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. 








“MY LITTLE DAUGHTER eats Fleischmann’s 
Yeast as though it were a bar of chocolate. When 
she was run-down, it gave her strength and energy. 
She has perfect health, amazing vitality and her 
complexion is a joy to behold.” 


Mrs, C, A. Patmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RIGHT 
“FOR YEARS I suffered from unpleasant skin 
eruptions. I was also troubled with constipation. 
I thought I would try Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two 
weeks I could see the eruptions drying up; and no 
others appeared. I am never troubled with 
constipation any more. I look like a different 
person.” Mrs. James E. Knicut, Toronto, Ont. 

















“AN ATHLETE and former physical director of the Cin- 
cinnati Gymnasium, during the war I served as director of 
an aniline dye plant. When I returned to my old active 
work, I was not fit; I suffered from an acid stomach. Then I 
discovered Fleischmann’s Yeast. I no longer suffer from 
acidity of the stomach . . . And I enthusiastically recom- 
mend Yeast to the men who come to me to be kept fit.” 
Frank Mi ts, Cincinnati, Ohio 


. RIGHT 

“MY SKIN BROKE OUT in ugly blotches. Eating irregu- 
larly caused stomach trouble. Then I became constipated. 
One day a friend advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. I started to 
eat it that day. I slept soundly that night for the first time 
in weeks. In a month’s time I was a new person. Every 
blemish had vanished from my skin. My eyes sparkled. My 
appetite was excellent. All as the result of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.” Erne Patrick, Boston, Mass. 























THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system 
—aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes con- 
stipation. Start eating it today! 

You will find many delicious ways of eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast: spread on crackers—dis- 
solved in fruit juices, water or milk—with a little 
salt or just plain, nibbled from the cake. Eat two 
or three cakes regularly every day before meals. 
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“How your 
salivary 
glands can 
be made 
to keep 
your teeth 
in perfect 
condition 


“Oue rere you admire can be yours. 
White and shining, healthy teeth. 


Cleansed and protected by na- 
ture’s own method. 


Nature intended the alkaline fluids. 
of your salivary glands to neutralize 
the mouth acids as they form. But 
today, in spite of careful brushing, your 
teeth decay because your salivary glands 
are no longer doing their work. 

Modern soft food does not give them 
enough exercise. Their normal, full flow 
has decreased until it is no longer sufficient 
to counteract the acids of decay. 

In “The Prevention of Dental Caries 
and Oral Sepsis,” the greatest dental au- 
thority today says, ““Some substance which 
is a salivary stimulant should be used in 


Chree. 
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Use the tooth paste that restores the 
natural protective function of your 


Send this coupon today for a free generous tube 
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Teeth white and gleaming . . . acharming smile— 
you can have these with Pebeco 


order to promote and educate the activity 
of the salivary glands.” 


It is only recently that dental authorities 
have known this fundamental cause of mod- 
érn tooth decay and have discovered a way 
to restore the protective function of 
your salivary glands. Today you 
can use a tooth paste that 
gently stimulates your 
salivary glands to 
flow normally again. 


salivary glands 


Offer 


April, 1926 


WHITE LEETH —ZLeautifully polished and. 
safe from decay 


Pebeco keeps glands active, 
teeth white and safe 


EBECO is a safe, marvelously 

effective salivary stimulant. Its 
effect is accomplished by promoting 
the flow of your natural, alkaline 
saliva. 


As soon as Pebeco enters your 
mouth, your salivary glands secrete 
more freely. With regular daily use 
Pebeco entirely restores the normal, 
protective action of your glands. 
Their alkaline fluids bathe your teeth 
day and night, preventing the forma- 
tion of bacterial plaques or film. The 
acids of decay are neutralized as fast as 
they form. 


Pebeco polishes beautifully. It 
keeps your gums clean and stimu- 
lated, your whole mouth healthy. 

Do not let your teeth grow dull and 
decay. Learn to cleanse and protect 
them by nature’s own method. Send 
today for a ten days’ trial of Pebeco. 


Made only by Pebeco, Inc., for Lehn € Fink, Inc., 
Sole Distributors. In the blue tube, at all druggists’. 
A Division of ‘ 
Lehn & Fink Products Company 












i 
Every smile shows your teeth—are you Street 
proud of them? 
City... 





Lenn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-20, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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Keep your salivary glands active— 
your teeth safe 
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(Continued from Page 100) 


The church is soon cleared, and the 
guests enter conveyances, their own or 
public ones, to take them to the designated 
place of entertainment, customarily the 
bride’s home. If the hour is noontime 
there will, of course, be a wedding break- 
fast, which may be, in effect, a simple 
stand-up lunch. An afternoon wedding 
evolves into a reception, if the ceremony 
is at home, or if guests are invited to greet 
the bride and groom after the church serv- 
ice is over. The food for this occasion does 
not differ a great deal from that served at 
another sort of reception, though it is 
likely to be a little more elaborate. A 
variety of daintily filled sandwiches, an 
ice, bride’s cake and small cakes, tea, 
fruit cup, mints and salted nuts would be 
sufficient, though some add a chicken 
salad to these things. 

The wedding breakfast would begin 
with a hot soup or bouillon, would continue 
with chicken croquettes, chicken a la King, 
or lobster Newburg or some such palatable 
dish, served with peas; then a salad, and 


usual conclusion, ice cream, cake, coffee. 
At a seated meal the bride always cuts 
the first slice of the bride’s cake—angel 
food—containing the traditional symbols, 
a thimble, dime and ring, after which it is 
handed to the other guests, each one cut- 
ting a piece. The wedding cake, which is 
a fruit cake, is not eaten at the wedding at 
all, but is put up in small white boxes, 
which bear in gold or silver the initial let- 
ters of the bride and groom’s surnames, 
and are left on a table near the front door 
for the guests to take away with them. 

When the bride, after a season of con- 
gratulation and feasting, slips upstairs to 
change into her traveling costume, she 
throws her bouquet from the top of the 
stairs to her bridesmaids, and that may 
be the last seen of her that day, for the 
propensity of some friends at weddings 
for practical jokes has made newly wed 
couples shy of any farewells. Offensive 
pranks seem to be dying out, however, and 
the celebration of a new alliance in the 
world’s history ordinarily is marked only 
by the old, old custom of rice throwing, 
to which no bride objects. 


eAn Early American Bedroom Set 


(Continued from Page 36) 


and although the photograph does not show 
it, its tip is 16 inches from top of spread. 
Two others of the same size, at right and 
left just below, have their lower points 
12% inches from center of spread, and each 
lower point is exactly 6 inches above the 
tip of the smaller motif immediately be- 
low. The two motifs of the same size at the 
bottom of spread are the same distance 
from the center, and their lower points 4 
inches from end of spread. 

The two motifs at upper right and up- 
per left of spread, respectively, each one 
61% by 5 inches at widest part, have their 
lower points 13 inches from center of 
spread, with the lower point of each 6 


inches from tip of motif just below. The 
third of these 614-by-5-inch motifs, di- 
rectly below central motif, has its tip 3% 
inches from lower point of central motif. 
In purchasing the embroidery silks it 
would be wise to buy by the dozen skeins, 
with the privilege of returning those un- 
used. The colors needed are raspberry, 
claret and two lighter shades; old rose 
and three lighter shades; three shades of 
greenish blue, blending with two shades 
of gray; three shades of wistaria; old gold 
and goldenrod; chartreuse green and two 
darker shades; reseda green and one lighter 
shade; three shades of clover. Always the 
colors should be dull and faded-looking. 


Budgeting the Business Womans (olothes 


(Continued from Page 98) 


shade of the same color, sufficiently har- 
monious to permit plentiful exchange and 
create the impression of a much larger 
wardrobe than one really has. The best 
colors to experiment with in such a way 
are the browns, the blues and grays— 
alone or together—and, of course, black. 

If you really want to be considered well 
dressed take time to study the fashions in 
one magazine at least each month, be 
conservative in the choice of clothes that 
must be worn for more than one year, but 
let the frocks of a single season be as ultra- 
modish as your age and figure becomingly 
permit. You haven’t time to search the 
stores for bargains, but a daily reading of 
the newspaper advertisements will serve 
you almost as well. You will soon learn 
which of the small shops or department 
stores carry the sort of clothes you want 
to wear, and, with your budget reminding 
you of current needs, it takes only a glance 
to recognize an advertisement worth in- 
vestigating. If money is an object—and 
in a $500 wardrobe of ready-mades it 
always is—you will have frequently to 
buy out of season. I list a winter coat 
at $65. The latter part of January is the 
time to find a really good-looking coat for 
this price. Fifty dollars for a cloth and 
silk ensemble is an after-Easter price. 
Summer frocks are “away down” in 
August. I have taken for granted that the 
woman for whom I made my list can walk 
into ready-mades and have them fit her 
perfectly. Those who aren’t so lucky, who 
must pay for alterations, won’t be able to 
have quite so many or such good-looking 
clothes for the same amount of money. 
You will notice that even for the “‘ perfect 
38”’ I have run slightly over the $500 


allowance. That is what usually happens 
to my own clothing budget, but then I’m 
not a successful business woman. You 
who are can surely do better. 

As for the actual technic of budget- 
ing, I would start by listing, under the 
headings I have suggested, or under any 
others you prefer, the present contents of 
your wardrobe. Then line in three col- 
umns and put down the replacements and 
additions you plan to make during the 
next three years. I find that some note, as 
to the intended use of each large purchase, 
helps a lot toward buying the right thing. 

The three-year basis is really the only 
satisfactory one for a clothing plan, be- 
cause sO many things are not bought 
annually, or even every other year. Natu- 
rally you alone can determine in which 
year these occasional purchases will fall. 

Another point not always clear to the 
beginner in clothes: planning is that the 
number of garments purchased each year 
does not represent the total number in 
your possession. For instance, the budget 
says three new nightgowns a year, but no 
woman—unless it was Eve—starts to plan 
her clothes with a perfectly empty closet 
and bureau, so you'll really have a running 
supply of at least six gowns, three new and 
three left-overs. 

Nurses, laboratory workers, domestic 
science teachers, physical directors, art- 
ists—all those who spend their working 
hours in uniform or “under apron”’—ratea 
paragraph to themselves. The difference 
between cost and upkeep of the most ex- 
pensive of uniforms and that of the sort 
of frocks in which the business woman is 
expected daily to look her charming best 
is enough to permit these fortunate souls 
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Shoe from wardrobe of Catherine 
de Medici. Satin, ornamented 
with figures worked in silver lace, 
covers it to the instep. Note the 
one-strap effect so much in vogue 
today, and the odd, flat, extra sole 
which 1s part of the shoe itself. 


/ 
Though Catherine de Medici was one of 
the best-hated women in history, as 
Queen of France in the latter part of the 
16th Century, she was the fashion ar- 
biter of that country. This daughter of 
Lorenzo II de Medici, of the celebrated 
family which ruled Florence for so many 
years, had a passion for intrigue and a 
ruthlessness which culminated, in 1572, 
in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew's. 


Catherine de Medici Liked 
Satin on Her Feet 


O YOU may be sure that when she was 
Queen of France the ladies of her court 
followed their sovereign’s example in wearing 
satin shoes. Just as leaders of fashion today 
have created the vogue for satin footwear. 
The shoe pictured above is one of a number 
of satin slippers worn by famous women of 
history and still preserved in museums and 
private collections. 


Skinner’s Shoe Satin, by its regal beauty 
and unequaled service, has helped make satin 
shoes the fashionable footwear of the present. 
Shod in satin, the foot looks smaller. 
Skinner’s Satin holds its shape longer. 

In buying slippers and shoes, ask for those 
made of Skinner’s Shoe Satin, to make sure 
of wearing quality. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, Established 1848 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila.— Mills, Holyoke, Mass, 


Linings for men’s clothing, linings for women’s garments, dress satins, millinery satins 


Skinner's 
Shoe Satin 


One of the new- 
est styles of one- 
Strap shoes, 
of Skinner’s 
Shoe Satin. 









“LOOK FOR THE IN THE SELVAGE”’ 
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Only the Super-Iron has this 
patented Hotpoint Calrod 
heating element, cast in the 
solid iron heat reservoir—for- 
ever sealed in and protected. 


will not substitute. 






[-] 
la 


A million families cook electrically—more 
on Hotpoint ranges than any other. Electric 
Ranges are cleaner, more, convenient, save 
time. You can place a meal in the Hotpoint 
oven and go out shopping. It will auto- 
matically start at the time desired, maintain 
the correct temperature, and turn off when 
through—keeping the meal warm until 
served. It’s like having a maid at no cost. 
Send for catalog showing styles and sizes. 








Waffle Irons Percolators 


Ontario, Calif. — Los Angel 


SERVANTS 


Hedlite Heaters 
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eNew Hotpoint 


Wonderfully im- 
proved, but NO 
ADVANCE $ 
IN PRICE. 6 
ONLY... 


(For the best ironat 
$5.00 ask for Hot- 
point Model “R’’) 


Only the Super-Iron Can Give You All These Advantages 


Patented Hotpoint Calrod Heating Element. Practically indestructible. You 
can iron for longer periods with the plug out. 


Patented Thumb Rest. It rests wrist, arm and shoulder. Try it at your dealer’ s. 


Exclusive Hinged Plug. Saves the cord from wearing. The red bakelite bar 
in the plug prevents the wires pulling loose. | 


Heel Stand. Saves lifting. You merely tilt the iron back on its heel stand. 
If the Hotpoint were not the largest selling iron in the world, manufac- 
tured in tremendous quantities, it would cost considerably more. No 

other iron can give you se much. Insist on Hotpoint. Reliable dealers 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


Chicago —- Boston — New York — Atlanta — Cleveland — St. Louis 


ies — San Francisco — Portl 
6 ns APR ar agp ilar 


In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 





© 1926, E.E.A.Co. 


The new Hotpoint Toast-Over Toaster. It 
turns the toast automatically. Also has a 
convenient switch in the cord for turning 
the current on and off. 

The price, $6.00, is the lowest at which a 
genuine Hotpoint Toast-Over Toaster has 
ever been offered. You will find this toaster 
inthe stores of Electric Light Companies and 
dealers everywhere—or they can get it for 
you promptly. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES 


Fireless Type Cookers Heating Pads 
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more play clothes or more pennies in the 
bank, as they may choose. 

No matter how you earn your living, it 
is to the way you spend your nonworking 
hours that real thought must be given 
when a wardrobe is being planned. You 
will buy business clothes that are stylish 
and attractive and sufficiently serviceable, 


will be evenings of bridge and evenings of 
“‘talk”’ with other good friends; now and 
then a more or less boring tea; a wedding 
with its attendant reception; a card party 
or a dance, and, occasionally, there will be 
week-end trips to the shore or—for us 
provincials—to New York. Vacations I 
have not attempted to discuss, since they 














SALARY, $1800 SALARY, $2500 SALARY, $4000 
SHELTER, BOARD AND MAINTENANCE... . $900—50% $1125—45% $1400—35% 
Room and two meals, lunches, carfare and 
laundry : 
RBURNTESES fica) Sha shal iors ce as Swiss $324—18% $ 500—20% $ 800—20% 
ji a Sy tne et i al re $360—20% $ 500—20% $1000—25% 
Vacation, recreation, travel, books, club 
dues, gifts and contributions, health 
RIRUEEMES: GUN Vootarcevie: 2 e4G. ete 6 pe ase $216—12% $ 375—15% $ 800—20% 














and wear them hard; you will realize the 
importance of being well groomed and 
that constant cleaning and pressing are 
expensive but necessary; you will choose 
carefully the revealing small things, such 
as gloves, handbag, scarf. But the occa- 
sional white elephants that slip disas- 
trously into even the smallest of clothes 
closets—that overelaborate evening gown, 
out of style before it has been worn three 
times; the sleeveless Parisian sports frock 
suitable only to the horse shows you have 
neither time nor money to attend—these 
can be avoided only by facing squarely the 
question of what you expect to be doing 
with your spare time these next few years. 

Shall I hazard a guess? There will be 
dinners with friends, at their own homes 
or in restaurants, followed by the theater, 
a concert or perhaps the movies; there 


may vary from the teacher’s six weeks’ 
tour of Europe to a fortnight in the most 
backwoodsy of camps. For the average, 
civilized vacation, all of the warm-weather 
clothes in the budget are suitable. 

If ‘“‘these ways are not your ways,” the 
clothes I suggest will not meet your needs. 
Even so, I hope that the budget will show 
you how to go about planning for the 
clothes you do want. You successful 
women are old enough to see the need of 
saving and planning a bit for the future; 
young enough to want the fullest enjoy- 
ment of your present life. A clothing 
budget will help quite a bit toward both 
these goals. Get the pad and pencil from 
your desk drawer, and once you’ve started 
planning you will have proved to your- 
self that a budget is neither a mere waste 
of time—nor a bore! 


Our Paris Office Gables: 


—that the silhouette, although still slen- 
der, is given to flaring at bottom, with full- 
ness attained chiefly through plaits, though 
circular cuts are by no means out. 


—that suits have again made their appear- 
ance as important features for spring. 


—that jackets can be either full length, 
seven-eighths, three-quarters or hip length. 


—that a strong demand for waistcoats is 
predicted as a result of the general in- 
dorsement of the suit with the man’s 
smoking-jacket type of coat. : 


—that topcoats boast more trimming than 
for some time past. Some still flare but the 
majority are wrap-arounds or of straight 
box type. They may be lined or not, of 
tweed, homespun, kasha, twill, cashmere, 
English or Scotch mixtures for sports and 
general wear; of quilted taffeta, printed 
crépe or brocaded cotton for afternoon. 
In length, full, seven-eighths or three- 
quarters, and may or may not have fur. 


—that capes are important —both long and 
short, lined and unlined—and cape-coats 
and cape-sleeves are everywhere. 


—that skirts remain short—from fifteen 
to seventeen inches from ground—with 
Poiret alone showing them longer. This, 
however, does not include the “‘robe de 
style,” with its long, full, gathered skirt 
and fitted bodice. 


—that the waistline for general wear is 
still about five inches below the hip bone, 
sometimes being lower in back than front. 


—that sleeves for daytime wear are gen- 
erally long and close-fitting, often with 
wide ruffles at wrist, except for sports, 
which often shows them short. 


—that necklines are mostly V or U shaped, 
often with squares of printed crépe 
knotted at neck for daytime, and scarves 
tied closely around neck for evening. 


—that the jumper frock remains all- 
important, especially for sports, and is in 
everything from silk and tweed for sports, 
to lace for afternoon and evening wear, al- 
though several houses—Lelong for one— 
ignored it entirely in their spring openings. 


—that the bloused bodice in dresses has 
definitely arrived, as well as the bloused 
back with waistline mounting toward the 
front, and is sponsored by such important 
houses as Lelong, Drecoll, Bernard and 
Patou. Bernard call it the “‘chevron line.” 


—that the upward movement in front, 
accomplished by means of front-tied 
girdles, plaits or gathers, is popular. 


—that the new ‘“‘smoking,”’ or tuxedo, suit 
has created such a furore that its smart 
waistcoat and jacket effect has been 
adapted to afternoon and evening frocks. 


—that boleros appear in goodly numbers, 
and yokes in coats and dresses—with the 
waist shirred or plaited to them. 


—that tunics are ‘moderately popuizar. 


—that taffeta is of particular importance 
for afternoon and evening, in plain colors, 
plaids and some changeable effects. 


—that georgette, chiffon and tulle in 
pastel shades are favored for evening, with 
georgette, often in printed design, used 
extensively for afternoon. 


—that jersey, tub silks, fine reps and 
Shantungs are widely used for sports, 
while signs also point to some linen. 


—that the bois de rose and wood shades 
are exceedingly popular, and navy oc- 
cupies a decided place in the sun. Char- 
treuse, lovebird and palmetto green, soft 
blues, grays, beiges, peach, yellow and 
white are also good for general wear, with 
black and white still much used. The 
pastel shades, together with a great deal 
of white, predominate for evening. 
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c Made from 


its fragrance tells you 


Irs UNMISTAKABLE, this matchless 
flavor! The exquisite fresh fruit aroma 
tells you at the first breaking of the package 
that it comes only from fresh fruit. 


Empty the clustering crystals into your 
bowl. Pour on the boiling water, and again 
its fruity richness delights you. 

Like a warm air blown across the corner 
of a sunny garden, it comes to you. This 
potent, delicious fragrance that brings you 
a vision of the sun-ripened fruits themselves 


—warm, luscious, juicy. Justfromsuchfresh , 


fruits are these delectable flavors made. 


So pure, so perfect is the delicate gela- 
tin that carries them, that nothing has 
impaired these fresh fruit flavors. No 
trace of “gummy” taste or smell. Pure gela- 
tin has neither! No taint of “aromatics” or 





Royat Cuerry: fresh, fruity, delicious! Like the 


fresh fruit juice from which its flavor comes. 


Made by the makers of 









ROYAL Baking Powder 
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“synthetics.” Just the unspoiled flavor of 
the fresh fruit juices themselves, carried by 
the finest gelatin crystals. 


We offer it with pride to our Royal Bak- 
ing Powder friends—you who know so well 
the quality that has always marked this 
favorite baking powder. You will recognize 
the same superlative quality at once in 
Royal Fruit Gelatin, the same high standard 
of perfection. 


You know how important it is to have the purest 
gelatin obtainable for your children. Food authori- 
ties have placed it among the standard articles of diet 
—and it’s so appetizing, so delicious too! Shimmer- 
ing, translucent, its limpid color and firm yet melting 
texture delight both sight and taste. Just the kind 
of jellies you've always felt nobody could make for 
you. Here they are! 

Ready for instant use, or to be made with delicious 
differences. A Free Booklet—just off the press! 
—awaits you with recipes for all kinds of interesting 
new variations. And some original plans for enter- 
tainment, too. 








Only fresh fruit juices could exhale 


this fragrance, this flavor 








JELLIED CUSTARD— Make a soft custard of 1 egg, 4. 
cup of sugar, }4 teaspoon salt and two cups milk. Dissolve 
1 package of Lemon Royal Fruit Gelatin in 1 cup of boiling 
water. Cool—when it begins to set add the custard, pour 
into moulds. Chill until firm. Serve with fruit sauce. For 
variation add % cup of any preserved fruit with the cus- 
tard and use the syrup drained from the fruit as a sauce. 


Send for Booklet of 


delicious ideas! 


gee 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. G, 107 East 41st Street, New York 


Please send me the Free Booklet of delicious ideas for 
using Royal Fruit Gelatin. 
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Every mother knows that she is happiest, 
freest of care, when her youngsters are bub- 
bling over with health and vitality. It’s worry 
that brings wrinkles and lines—that wears away 
the gay buoyancy of girlhood. There’s noth- 
ing quite so aging as constant worry about 
the children’s health. 

Millions of mothers have found escape from 
that worry in Lifebuoy antiseptic cleanness. 

Childhood epidemics lose their terrors; 
colds are less frequent; little cuts, scratches, 
bruises—so inviting to infection—cease to 
alarm in homes where Lifebuoy stands guard. 

Will you deny your children this priceless 
protection? How can you, when it sends 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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them to school, to meals, to bed, safely clean 
every day? Your doctor will tell you there is 
no better protection to health than that. Try 
it. It works! 

Put Lifebuoy into every soap dish you have 
in the house. Be the first of your family to use 
it. It will be a revelation to you—give you 
an entirely new sense of cleanness—prove to 
you by its very odor why it protects health. 

You will step out of your daily bath with 
body tingling—tired feeling gone—nerves 
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well and they'll keep you young 


soothed—refreshed and sweet for hours to 
come. You'll feel the thrill of new energy that 
Lifebuoy unfailingly imparts. Your skin will 
feel softer, more velvety—you’l/ feel younger. 

Use Lifebuoy a week and you'll never want 
to wash hands, face or hair, or take a bath with 
any other soap. That is the experience of mil- 
lions of people. 

The way to keep a firm hold on your 
youth is to keep that family of yours, includ- 
ing yourself, in the pink 
of condition all the time. 
Lifebuoy Health Soap 
helps to do just that. 


The Healtte Doctor 
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Go Get Flim, Phyllis 


(Continued from Page 25) 


how she could manage as a poor man’s 
wife. It looked to her now as if she had 
to decide for or against. 

Phyllis took out some life insurance the 
very next day. 

A woman insurance agent had been 
after her for some time and Phyllis agreed 
to take a thousand-dollar policy. A thou- 
sand dollars is not much, but if a poor 
man were suddenly left a widower with 
some little children a thousand dollars 
would help pay for having them cared for 
till he could marry again. Phyllis felt that 
a girl who was going to marry poor ought 
to think of the children’s welfare. And she 
sleeked her black hair glossier than ever 
and wore her jade earrings to the office. 

Very suddenly a definite decision had to 
be made. The window was open to let in 
the fresh spring air. It let in also the rum- 
ble of motortrucks, the screech of horns 
and the outcries of angry drivers. Jimmie 
was striding up and down the six feet of 
space, dictating at the top of his voice. 
When the uproar was particularly loud he 
would bend over Phyllis and shout into her 
ear so that it tickled. 


E WAS dictating an article for the 
house organ. A house organ is not, as 

Phyllis had supposed, a musical instru- 
ment, but a periodical published by the 
company to incite employes to further ef- 
fort. The article Jimmie was dictating was 
intended, he explained to Phyllis, to lighten 
the serious tone of the publication. It was a 
scheme for a new bonus system, put up to 
the men on the road. The spring fever 
strikes the salesmen about the time the 
pussy willows come out, fishing is good and 
golf links are ready. Their sales fall off. 
The great idea was to bring increased 
pressure to bear on salesmen by paying 
their bonuses, not to them but to their 
wives, along with a record of the husbands’ 
sales and an analysis of their failures. This 
would give the wives an intelligent interest 
in their husbands’ work and change them 
from being poetic inspirations to being 
bloodhounds on the scent, cats at the 
mouse hole, ladies on the job. 

Jimmie suddenly stopped his dictating. 
““My heavens, what rot!”’ he said. 

Through the motortrucks and all the 
street-traffic roar his low-voiced despair 
cut as a child’s cry of terror cuts through 
the tumult of a play- 
ground. He flung him- 
self into his desk chair 
and dropped his 
flame-red head on his 
arms. 


C= 


HYLLIS was too 
surprised to speak. 
The article wasn’t 
very funny, but why 
take it so hard? Why 
want to be a humor- 
ouswriter atall? 
Stumblingly she 
put the thought 
in words and 
proffered it as 
possible com- 
fort. Jimmie 
would have 
none of it. 
“Tt’s not the 
article alone!” 
he cried. “It’s 
the whole con- 
founded busi- 
ness. Theentire 
affair is such a howling joke! The awful 
seriousness of everybody in the con- 
cern!”’ he continued, throwing’ out his 
arms in a wild gesture of despair. ‘‘Or- 
ganization —coéperation — conferences — 
efficiency —contracts—prospects—sign on 
the dotted line! Why—why, I ask you— 
should anyone sign on any dotted line?”’ 
“Flies carry germs, don’t they?” 
Phyllis returned. ‘‘Can’t you think of 
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typhoid and sick babies and all that? Fly 
paper saves their lives.” 

“It’s no use talking sense to me,” 
groaned Jimmie. ‘Sense has no effect on 
me, because I am a fool. I thought that if 
I went into business and tried to be just 
like everyone else, I might be a little less 
unhappy. Itisno use. I’m hopeless. It’s 
all over. I shall throw up the job.”’ He 
tossed the job aside with a gesture of his 
white, flexible hands. 

“Don’t throw up your job,” she urged 
quickly. “‘ You may not get so good a one 
again. You’ve got to work, you know.” 
She felt as if she were already married to 
him and worrying about the rent money. 


UT I don’t have to work, you see,”’ 

Phyllis heard him say. ‘‘That’s just 

the trouble. If I were a poor young man I’d 

be too busy to be unhappy. I’ve got too 

much money. That’s why I can’t be like 
other folks.” 

Phyllis couldn’t understand until she 
had asked a number of questions. She 
learned that Jimmie Newton had a town 
house and a country house, a yacht, a herd 
of motor cars, a dog kennel, some polo 
ponies and a valet. The only thing he had 
never had was a job. So he had tried the 
job, and he hated it. 

‘““Why did you say that you were a poor 
young man when you applied for the job?”’ 
asked Phyllis, still bewildered. 

‘Bless you, my child, it’s the only way 
I could have got the job,” he replied. He 
spoke with less emotion now. ‘‘No one 
will give a fob toarich young man. They 
assume that he is incompetent because he 
is rich, and usually they are right.” 

Jimmie Newton was a rich young man! 
He didn’t need Phyllis. A wave of indigo 
depression swept over her. She walked 
over to the window and leaned against the 
sill. She would never be brave and long- 
suffering for Jimmie’s sake, never go to 
market with a basket on her arm and beat 
down the vegetable man. She would never 
make over his worn golf trousers into a 
jacket for the littlest girl. 


O YOU think you could put up with 
being a millionaire’s wife? ’’ she heard 
him asking. ‘It is a good deal of a bore, be- 
ing on committees for causes and all that, 
but I’d make it as easy as I could for you.” 
“There wouldn’t be any debts to 
worry over,’’ considered Phyllis 
mournfully. ‘‘ Nor any expenses that 
had to be reduced, nor things that 
had to be gone without. There 
wouldn’t be anything to be put up 
with. Why—why it wouldn’t be 
like marriage at all.” 

“You would have 
to put up with me,” 
responded Jimmie, 
cheering up. He 
moved over to the 
chair where she was 
again seated and put 
his arms around her. 
He spoke very 
low; right into 
her ear. ‘‘May- 
be I could make 
it seem like mar- 
riage,” he sug- 
gested. 

The walls of 
the tiny office 
seemed a long 
way off and 
everything grew 
distant and far away —everything but Jim- 
mie, and he was very near—oh, very near. 

“I love you so much,” he told her. 

Yet she could only say, ‘‘I am afraid.” 

“Afraid of me?” he asked 

“‘ Afraid of love,’’ she replied. 

His answer was simply: ‘How sweet 
you are! How dear you are! My dear, 
sweet love!”” And Phyllis was somehow 
no longer afraid. 
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BY BETTY LEE MONTAG 
sain ty get letters from ea She hasnt 
the style of Stevenson, ierthe charm of Conrad, 
nor the salt of CMnabile Dina vil sopahious 
—there is SOMETHING. Br haps it is yr? paper 
she uses. Level ae of a. delicious lint, in 


be witching, erwelopes. Yes, SURELY—il is the 
PAPER. “Like her exquisite frocks, it is the set- 


ling and. the ayinbel of her pecsonaliy 
iid 


‘Down soutn we make stationery that 
In Betty Lee’s 
“Lovely paper, of a delicious 
Not one 
sort of paper merely, but an amazingly rich 
variety in all tints, textures and sizes, with 


wins the eye and heart. 
phrase—it is 
tint, in bewitching envelopes.”’ 


all manner of creative ingenuities in the 
matter of colorful envelope linings. 


To sEE these papers is to understand the 
renaissance of letter writing as a fine art. 
The lazy card, the shoddy letter-head be- 
come unthinkable, when one can send such 
charming ambassadors to the world as 
personal letters on Montag Stationery. 
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FAS HIONABLE Writing PAPERS 


Send 25c for Sampler- a2 of Montag Papers 
and Envelopes. This usable assortment helps you 
choose the one paper by which you wish to be knowa. 
Booklet, ‘The Etiquette of Attention’’ , included free. 


Montac Brotuers, Inc., Mfrs., ATLANTA, Ga. 
Branches, Los Angeles and New York 
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Peace and the Pup of War 


(Continued from Page 29) 


something. Will Gray Dawn lie still when 
he’s told to, and stay still? But then I 
don’t suppose he will.” 

“Of course he will,”’ replied the Mis- 
tress. ‘“‘That’s one of the very first things 
we taught him. But what ——” 

“‘Here’s the idea,’”” expounded Thrale. 
“This first tableau is going to amount to 
something. Sibyl will be standing there, 
with the palm-sheaf held forth, as we 
planned. But at her feet Gray Dawn will 
be crouching. He will look of heroic size, 
alongside such a little mite as she is. She 
will have one bare foot on his back as she 
stands there. And between Dawn’s out- 
stretched paws we'll have a sheaf of broken 
bayonets or a broken rifle. The tableau 
will be called: ‘Peace and the Dog of War.’ 
It’ll be a knock-out, I tell you; with that 
great majestic collie lying there, all i 

“Better use that super metal dog in 
your front yard,’’ proposed the Master. 
““He may be horrific to look upon, but you 
can count on him not to break up the 
show. Whereas Gray Dawn Hy 

““Wecan make Dawn look like a statue,” 
went on Thrale, heedless of the interrup- 
tion. “Yes, daughter, I think we can ar- 
range it so you can have Gray Dawn in 
the tableau with you.” 

““That’s nice!’’ observed Sibyl placidly. 
*“And I want Scotty too.” 

“When Scotty grows up,” suggested 
the Mistress, ‘‘there’ll be chances to have 
him in lots of tableaux with you. But this 
is the only time poor Gray Dawn will have 
the fun of it.” 

“The fun will be all his,’ prophesied 
the Master gloomily. 








ARLY on the evening of the Legion 
drive’s entertainment, Gray Dawn 
and his two owners motored over to the 
Thrales’. On their way they passed the 
roped space in front of the tiny Square, in 
whose cement road the subscription Block 
Dance was already in gay progress. To 
give the dancers more room, the curtain 
had not yet been strung on its wires in 
front of the squat little war monument. 
But on the dais which formed the monu- 
ment’s low pediment stood a small rec- 
tangular platform, made of braced papier- 
maché to imitate snowy marble, and with 
its corners adorned by white papier-maché 
statuettes—a soldier, a sailor, a marine, a 
Red Cross nurse. The front surface of the 
platform was inscribed in gilt letters with 
the names of the many Hampton lads who 
had fought in the war. On this marble- 
like rectangle the persons in the various 
tableaux were to stand, when the curtain 
should be in place and when the space 
between platform and monument should 
have been sheeted off for a dressing room. 
The Mistress and the Master reached 
the Thrale bungalow just as Sibyl came 
downstairs from along nap. Her robe of 
bronze-spangled green cheesecloth was 
spread out, ready for her to don over her 
bathing suit before the additional metallic- 
hued powder should be applied to it. Re- 
mained also the task of cold-creaming her 
face and neck and arms and feet, and then 
to powder them with the shiny green- 
brown stuff. 


OWEVER, Sibyl’s make-up was a 
simple thing compared to Dawn’s. 
Dampening the dog’s massive coat, Thrale 
set to work with the jars of blended green- 
and-gold-and-brown powders. But he was 
not satisfied with the result. 

“By this light I can’t tell whether I’m 
getting it the right shade,” he complained. 
He mused an instant, then inquired hope- 
fully of the Master: ‘‘Feeling strong to- 
night?” 

“Yes,” said the Master. ‘Especially 
in my presentiments. Why?” 

“That bronze dog out on the lawn,” 
explained Thrale, “‘he’s nothing but a thin 
shell. If we bring him in here and work 
over Dawn till he and the bronze dog are 


the same color by this light, then Dawn’s 
sure to be bronze color by any light at all.”’ 

Two minutes later the bronze lawn or- 
nament was reposing on the lighted back 
porch where Thrale was working. Once 
more the artist was busy over Dawn’s 
coat. And at last the task was done. 
There, at the worker’s feet, lay majestically 
a collie of shimmering bronze, a gloriously 
statuesque figure, making the genuine 
metal dog look crudely molded and hide- 
ous by contrast—which it was, with or 
without contrast. 


HEN Thrale bent to the labor of turn- 

ing Sibyl into a fairy-like statue of 
Peace. So busy were he and the others in 
this more delicate achievement that they 
paid no heed to the collie, until Dawn 
sought to comfort the child—whose nose 
itched from the powder and who therefore 
made a distressful face—by licking her 
cheek. A smear along her bronzed visage, 
from brow to chin, rewarded the caress. 
Thrale said something vehement under his 
breath. The Master called Dawn out of 
the house, pointing to a spot on the clean 
front lawn. 

“Lie down there!’”’ he commanded, 
“and stay there!”’ 

Dawn lay meekly where he was bidden 
to lie. On the veranda, in the flood of 
moonlight, slept Scotty on his mat, slum- 
bering as heavily as only a puppy can. 
There was no hope of companionship from 
him. Dawnsulked. The powder made his 
tender skin itch. The odor of the cold 
cream sickened him. 

Then, down the lane from the direction 
farthest from the Square, came a diversion. 

Phineas’ Rance had been doing a fairly 
profitable evening’s work. In his past- 
worthy little old motortruck he had been 
driving through the streets and lanes of 
Hampton. Most of the village was at the 
Block Dance. That meant most of the 
village’s dogs were at home alone. No 
fewer than five of them, large and small, 
had been lying on their owners’ front steps 
or in the front yards. 

These unfortunates Rance had en- 
meshed cunningly in his net and had 
dumped them into the cage at the back of 
his truck. Now he was on his way home- 
ward. He had stopped at the local ‘‘speak- 
easy”’ and had celebrated his lucky eve- 
ning by a single small glass of beer, an 
unwonted extravagance for him. While 
the beer had in no way affected his brain, 
yet its memory was pleasant and its odor 
was strong on his breath. 


HROUGH Paterson Lane rumbled the 

truck with its five whimpering victims. 
As it drew near to the Thrale bungalow, 
Rance cast an appraising eye over the 
premises. There, gleaming on the moonlit 
lawn, crouched the metal dog he had seen 
for years. There, too, on the veranda 
sprawled the sleeping gray puppy. There 
was no light in the front part of the house. 
It was a glorious opportunity. 

Rance stopped his wheezy little truck, 
leaped to earth and ran lightly up the 
path. With one deft swoop he grabbed the 
puppy. He started back toward his truck. 

Then happened something so absolutely 
impossible, so madly unbelievable, that 
the jarring memory of it never thereafter 
left Rance. 

In front of him, shining in the moon 
glare, was the familiar couchant bronze 
dog. But all at once the metal image 
leaped to its feet, teeth agleam, growling 
murderously, and launched itself at 
Phineas with a wild-beast roar. 

The smell of the cold cream had dulled 
Gray Dawn’s powers of scent. Thus he 
did not recognize Rance until the dog 
catcher had run past him on the way to 
the porch. This was not Dawn’s home. 
He was not on guard here. It was no 
business of his to challenge the intruder. 
But as Phineas caught up the puppy, the 
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Is your brush 
hitting on all 32? 


O tooth can sidestep this scientific 
brush. The way it is built is a 
guarantee that it will reach every tooth. 
If you have a brush that does that, you 
cannot neglect any part of any tooth. 


Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the 
United States, Canada and all over the 
world. Prices in the United States and 
Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 
50¢; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40¢; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Baby, 25¢: Also made in 
three different bristle textures—hard, 
medium and soft. Always sold in the 
yellow box. 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Dept. 2B2 
Florence, Mass. 


Please send me your instructive booklet on the care and preservation 
of the teeth. 
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<_<" ~~ Hickory All-Elastic Belt 
%f° =" 

“ad —step-in model of finest 
quality elastic. A shaped 
belt, well fitting, soft and 
light. Safety pins taped 
on, always ready. Flesh 
or white; medium, large 
or extra large. As low as 
25c; satin trimmed, 50c. 


‘Be Comfortable 
-** SECURE 


You'll hardly believe it’s possible to forget 
a trying physical condition, and forego 
none of the day’s activities, until you wear 
a Hickory Belt. Hickory Belts are caress- 
ingly soft....shapely....conforming.... 
so light you wouldn’t know you had one 
on. -Yet there’s the constant, comforting 
assurance of perfect security. 


Hickory Mesh 
Shield Belt 


Comfortable shield 
portions of soft mesh. 
Elastic only at the sides. 
Front closing with pearl 
buttons. Easy to put on 
and take off. Flesh or 
white; medium, large or 
extra large size. As low 


as 50c. 


Instead of just“looking at sanitary belts,” 
ask to see Hickory Belts in particular. Try 
one....you’ll be so glad you did! If your 
dealer hasn’t them, write, giving his name. 
Address, Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1145 W. Con- 
gress Street, Chicago. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


HICKORY 


Personal ‘Necessities 


Hickory Belt with 
SECURA CLASP 


New f Here’s the only sanitary 
* belt made with Secura 


Clasp ... designed exclusively 
for use with gauze tab pads. 
Secura Clasp replaces the time 
honored safety pin. It’ssmall... 
neat... flat... handy! And 
Secura is secure... can’t bend, 
slip, tear the gauze or work 
loose. May now be had on all 
models in Hickory Belts. Ask 
for Hickory Belts with Secura 
Clasp, 50c, 75c, $1. 
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moon fell full on the man’s face, so clearly 
that even the nearsighted collie could not 
fail to see every seamy line of it. For once 
in his life, the command, ‘‘Stay there!”’ 
was wiped from Dawn’s mind by all- 
impelling anger. 

With a roar he flew at Rance. The 
poundmaster dropped the puppy as though 
it were a hornet nest and made a wild 
plunge to the refuge of his truck. As he 
sprang for its seat Dawn caught up with 
him and also sprang for a seat. Back to 
the ground dropped the avenging collie, 
gripping the entire seat of Phineas Rance’s 
trousers. 

Clearing his jaws of this impediment, he 
hurled himself once more at the panic- 
stricken Rance; his bronze head and body 
flashing back a swirl of moonlight. 


UT Rance had slammed shut the truck 

door and was dancing madly on the 
gas. The ancient vehicle bounded forward 
with a groaning jerk, and Dawn tumbled 
to earth from the impact with the closed 
door. 

As the truck whizzed away at a perilous 
pace Dawn recalled belatedly the order he 
had received. Instead of giving hopeless 
chase, he assured himself Scotty was un- 
hurt; then eased his own excitement by a 
luxuriant roll in the dew-soaked long grass 
alongside the bungalow lawn. After which 
he gathered up his trophy of the scrim- 
mage—the breadth of torn trouser-cloth— 
and returned to his resting place on the 
lawn; where again he lay down majesti- 
cally, the cloth between his forepaws. 

Meantime, insane with superstitious 
panic, and ever seeming to hear the mi- 
raculously alive metal dog following close 
at his heels to drag him to perdition, 
Phineas Rance drove on through the night 
at a breakneck pace that sent his ram- 
shackle truck to swaying from one side of 
the road to the other. 

Out of the lane rocketed the crazy 
vehicle with the crazier man at its wheel. 
Into the little Square it dashed, snapping 
the rope which fenced off the Block Dance. 
Warned by its noise and by its driver’s 
wild blitherings of panic, the dancers 
scattered to every side. Swaying tipsily, 
the truck clove its way through the open 
space. It smashed into and through the 
pridefully decorated papier-maché stage 
with its statuettes, demolishing it. The 
runaway vehicle smote against the granite 
pediment, and crashingly resolved into its 
own component parts. 

The cage’s door was burst open. Out 
into the crowd galloped unhurt the five 
scared dogs that represented Phineas’ 
night-work. Out from the wreckage 
crawled Rance himself, by some miracle 
no worse harmed than by a cut or so and 
a few bruises. But the collision had scat- 
tered what little remained of the wits 
Gray Dawn had shaken. 


A BRACE of indignant policemen 

and to the startled crowd he babbled: 

“That iron dog—outside the—the Peasley 

bungalow back there—he—he chased me 

down the street. He—bit me. Don’t let 
him get me. He’s after me.”’ 

“‘H’m!” announced one of the police- 
men, tightening his grip on Rance’s torn 
collar. ‘Iron dog chased you, did he? 
There’s enough booze on your breath for 
pink alligators to chase you. C’mon over 
to Judge Maclay’s. He’ll have you put 
where you'll be safe from iron dogs.” 

At the same moment, the Master went 
into the bungalow front yard to call Gray 
Dawn indoors. He found the collie lying 
where he had been told to lie, the tangle of 
trouser-cloth and a dearth of bronze on 
his coat the only signs that he had stirred 
from the spot. 

On the lighted back porch, the Thrales 
and the Mistress caught their breath at 
sight of the disheveled and awful-looking 
thing which so recently had been made up 
to impersonate the Dog of War. A hot 
touch of actual warfare had wrecked the 
likeness. There was a hurried conclave. 

Then the Master said: ‘‘He didn’t ac- 
quire that cloth and all that disreputable- 
ness just by lying still. Something has 


happened. Thrale, if you’ll get to work 
powdering him again, I’ll stroll up to the 
Block Dance and see if there is news of 
somebody losing part of his trousers. Both 
the cops are on duty there tonight. If 
there has been complaint they’ll know 
about it.”” 

It was a half-hour before the Master 
came back. Then he burst in upon the 
placidly curious back-porch coterie at a 
run. 

“Thrale!”’ he commanded. ‘‘Catch up 
one end of that bronze-dog image and help 
me get it out to its place on the lawn ina 
rush. It’s got to be on view there if any- 
one comes down this lane. Don’t ask 
questions. Lift! I’ll explain when we get 
it done. By the way, while we’re gone, 
will the rest of you clean that powder and 
stuff off Dawn? His part of the evening’s 
entertainment is over.” 

Between them the two men lugged the 
antique bronze shell of a dog to its wonted 
resting place. Then, as they came indoors 
again, the Master told his story: 


** (‘NUR dear old chum, Phineas Rance, is 

in the cells,” he began. ‘‘ He smashed 
into the Block Dance at forty miles an hour 
with his truck. He is charged with ‘reck- 
less driving and with breaking the road 
laws and destroying public property’— 
the platform is knocked to pieces—and 
with ‘driving a motor vehicle while in- 
toxicated.’ They’ve got him on all four 
counts. Maclay has just finished the hear- 
ing. He’s passed sentence, and he’s ordered 
Rance to the cells to sleep off his drunk. 
Between you and me, Rance has no drunk 
to sleep off. I was there, and I watched 
him closely. He may have had a drink or 
two—in fact, the cop says he smelt liquor 
on him; but he’s not drunk. He’s only 
just scared out of his senses.” 

“But what’s that got to do with ——?”’ 

“‘He says he was passing here and the 
bronze dog on the lawn chased him. That 
was enough to prove to Maclay he was 
drunk. That is why I wanted the bronze 
dog put back in place and the bronze 
washed off Dawn. I figure Rance went 
past here and Dawn remembered him. 
from last week and chased him. Anyhow, 
Maclay has fined Rance one hundred dol- 
lars and sentenced him to ninety days in 
jail for driving while he was drunk and for 
endangering lives. Mac has promised to 
suspend the jail sentence on condition 
Rance leaves town tomorrow and never 
shows up in Passaic County again. Didn’t 
I tell you Dawn could be relied on to break 
up any show within fifty miles of him?” 
went on the Master. ‘“‘Now how about 
your ‘Peace and Dog of War’ tableau? 
Dawn can’t appear in it. If he did, and 
if he was covered with bronze, it might 
set some wise person to thinking. How 
about it?” 

It was the Mistress, as always, who 
solved the problem. ‘“‘We’ll use that 
bronze dog on the lawn,” she decreed. 
“Tt will have a new interest for the 
audience, now that Phineas Rance has 
been driven out of town by it.” 


ROMPTLY at eleven, the muslin cur- 

tain was rolled from in front of the 
sheet-covered table which replaced the 
destroyed platform. The first tableau was 
revealed. 

There stood Sibyl Thrale, wondrous 
pretty and graceful, swathed in shimmer- 
ing bronze robes and with one tiny foot 
resting on the head of the bronze dog. At 
sight of the magic dog a multiple guffaw 
mingled with the applause. So loud was 
it that the announcer feared lest the 
audience might not have heard the tab- 
leau’s title. Thus, clearing his throat, as 
the laughter ebbed, he intoned: ‘‘Peace 
and the Dog of War.” 

“I’m Peace,” explained Sibyl, her high 
voice carrying clearly, “‘and this brass dog 
I’ve got my foot on is the Dog of War. 
He lives in our yard. And this,” she 
added in elfin ecstacy of mischief as she 
unfolded her voluminous robe and pro- 
duced to public gaze the wriggling slum- 
brous Scotty, ‘“‘this is his little son, the 
Pup of War.” 
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R generations Wax has been the favor- 

ite finish for floors. The beautiful flooring 

in the famous castles of Europe has been 

waxed for centuries. Perfectly preserved, it 
mellows and glows with the years. 
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Waxed floors are so rich looking —have such 
t an artistic lustre—they are so easy to care for 
—and they cost less to keep up than any other 
finish. Then waxed floors are convenient — 
your house isn’t upset for days. Because you 
don’t have to wait for Wax to dry—it 
hardens ready to polish in 5 minutes. 


Now you can have beautiful waxed floors 
in your own home—without.stooping, kneel- 
ing or soiling your hands. Just spread on a 
thin coat of Johnson’s Polishing Wax with a 
Lamb’s-wool Mop. This cleans the floor and 

: : deposits a protecting wax film which a few 

a ee a E strokes of the Johnson Weighted Brush or 
pa) §, : 4 Electric Polisher will quickly bring to a beau- 
tiful durable polish. 


This Johnson Wax treatment takes only a 
few minutes—and afterwards your floors will 
require but little care and practically no ex- 
pense. “Traffic spots” in doorways can 
easily be re-waxed without going over the 
entire surface. 
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UBBLING with happiness at a task turned into fun! 

At the fascinating sight of dull floors instantly trans- 

formed to gleaming beauty! Home made brighter— 

work made lighter. That’s exactly what a Johnson’s 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher means. 


This Electric Floor Polisher actually runs itself —you 
just guide it. Simple! Light! Runs from any lamp 
socket. It polishes under davenports, buffets, beds, 
etc., without moving the furniture. 


Rent It for a Day! 


At your neighborhood store you can rent a Johnson’s 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day and polish 
all your floors by electricity in just a short time. 


The price of the Electric Polisher is $42.50—(in Canada 
$48.50). With each Polisher is given FREE a $1.50 
Lamb’s-wool Mop anda pint of LiquidWax. Your dealer 
can supply you or we will send one express prepaid. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON - “The Floor Finishing Authorities” - RACINE, WIS. 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID 





All you need is a Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit (Hand 
or Electric). Both Outfits include a supply of Liquid 
Wax and a Lamb’s-wool Mop for applying the Wax. 
The Hand Outfit is a $6.65 value for $5.00. It repre- 
sents a saving of $1.65. For sale at department, 
drug, furniture, grocery, hardware and paint stores. 
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In 
Beauty's 
Service 
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Have you discovered this simple path 


to ‘Your loveliest Self ? 


HE search for Beauty is one of the 

oldest quests in history. The past is full 
of quaint beauty formulas—once believed 
to hold Beauty’s magic secret and now 
long forgotten. Back in the Fourteenth 
Century, we are told, for example, this 
odd recipe made a popular beauty lotion: 


“Take a young raven from the nest, feed it on 
hard eggs for forty days, kill it and distill 


it with myrtle leaves, tale and almond oil.”’ 


Curious, to be sure! Amazing that anyone 
should ever have seriously believed in its 
effectiveness. Yet even today, Beauty— 
which is as much desired and as precious 
as ever—is still often sought in ways that 
are strange and difficult. 


Where does Beauty begin? 


In their search for Beauty, women natu- 
rally turn first to their complexions. But 





they do not always realize that complexions 
are loveliest when they receive simple care. 


Given good health, practically all else 
your skin needs for beauty is perfect 
cleanliness. 


That is what physicians and skin-spe- 
cialists will tell you. They say further that 
soap-and-water cleansing is the most valu- 
able and effective and safe kind of cleansing 
your skin can have. 


Dreams and deeds 
have always been at 


; 
Poets, soldiers, min- ff 
strels, artists, have 
ever found their in- 
spiration in Beauty’s ff 
magic, and laid their 
laurels at Beauty’s | 
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Ivory’s perfect service to Beauty 


Since gentle, safe cleansing is essential in the 
perfect care of the skin, millions of women 
rely upon Ivory, exclusively and absolute- 
ly, to perform soap’s service for Beauty. 

Why? Because they know that Ivory 
is as pure as dew—with nearly half a cen- 
_ tury of honest service behind it. Yet, in- 
valuable as it is to Beauty, Ivory promises 
your skin no magic. It does not agree to 
cure your complexion or transform it 
magically or nourish it with oils. Soap’s 
only function is to cleanse and Ivory con- 
tributes to Beauty because it brings perfect 


cleanliness. 
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Ivory protects Beauty 
wherever tt ts found 


BU" not only is Ivory as fine a 
soap as you can buy for your 
complexion. You can use it wher- 
ever you need a pure, safe soap. 
Because so many millions of wom- 
en buy so many cakes of Ivory to 
protect their treasured possessions, 
Ivory can be sold at a very low 
price. You will find it economical 
to use for every cleansing purpose. 


The life and sheen of your hair: 


Wash your hair with Ivory! Bring 
back its entrancing softness and 
sheen. In Ivory, there 
is neither free alkali to 
make your hair brittle, 
nor sticky residue to 
rob it of its life and 
lustre. Ivory is pure! 


Your fluffy, precious 
blankets 

All the blankets in your 
house—from the one 
on Junior’s bed, with 
the elephants march- 
ing along the edge, to 
your nicest guest pair 
tied in ribbons on the 
closet shelf—should be washed 
with Ivory. Surely, these days when 
blankets cost so much, they should 
have thekindest care. Ivory will keep 
them marvelously soft and fluffy. 


Soft, little baby clothes 


A baby smiles and cooes when all 
his world is comfortable. One 


necessity to his comfort, when he 
kicks or crawls or lies and smiles, 
is soft garments against his tender 
little self. To keep his tiny gar- 
ments soft and fresh as flowers, 












use Ivory. Ivory is so pure it cannot 
possibly cause chafing or irritation. 


Baby’s skin and yours 


Babies have been bathed for years 
in Ivory—just because it’s pure. 
And for years Ivory has made the 
pleasantest bath in the world for 
grown-ups too. It gives a rich, 
cleansing lather that rinses off at 
once, leaving your skin soothed 
and refreshed. And of course it is 
always afloat where your eyes can 
see it and your hands reach it. 


Your loveliest, 














We most frivolous 
8 garments 
Like every wom- 


an, you proba- 
bly have tucked 
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The new Guest Ivory is the daintiest 
imaginable form of familiar, serviceable 
Ivory. Its purity, its whiteness, its adorable 
size—just right for slim feminine fingers 
—seem naturally to accord with lovely 
faces. Nowhere in the world could you 
find a safer soap to cleanse a delicate skin. 


What, for instance, could be more ten- 
der and delicate than a baby’s skin? 


Every day whole regiments of tiny 
babies with skin like rose petals are bathed 
with warm water and Ivory Soap—yes, by 
specific directions of the physicians respon- 
sible for their care. Could there be a finer 
recommendation of a soap for your skin? 
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away somewhere some precious 
underthings that cost more than 
you think they should have. But 
you love them. Just owning them 
makes you happier. But you can 
wear them too, and keep them 
lovely and fresh —if you cleanse 
them properly. Had you asked 
the saleswoman from whom you 
bought them, “What soap should 
I use?” ten to one she would have 
said, “Ivory.” Ivory is safe—it will 
adequately protect 
their beauty. 
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IVORY >: The Soap of a Nation Xs | 
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keeping hands 
Your hands! They 
perform gracious 
deeds of homekeep- 
ing service every 
day. To your family 
they are the love- 








bag, 


























liest hands in the world. They de- 
serve gentle care. Use Ivory always 
for your dishwashing and house- 
hold tasks. Then, when your hands 
move among cups and plates dis- 
pensing hospitality, no one need 
guess from their smooth whiteness 
that after tea they will wash silver 
and glass and china. Ivory keeps 
them young and lovely. 


Effective cleansing —safe cleansing 
Because it is @// soap and as good a 
soap ascan be made, Ivory doesall its 
cleansing promptly and effectively. 
And more, it is kind to the most 
delicate skin; it keeps busy hands 
smooth and white, it makes lovely 
hair shine and shimmer, it is safe for 
colorsand fabrics—-because it is pure. 


Thus Ivory serves all Beauty 


So, wherever Beauty is to be served, 
wherever fineness and delicacy need 


protection, Ivory stands ready. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE. 
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“AT SIGHT OF MY TENDER, DELICIOUS CAKE MADAME CAPITULATED. 
*‘SUPERBE,’ SHE CRIED, ‘DELICIEUX! VIVE LE ROYALE BAK-POUDRE!” 


Women’s Editor of one of the leading magazines, 
for many years a writer and lecturer on domestic 
science and especially on foods, Mrs. CAROLINE 
B. Kine is a familiar friend and trusted coun- 
sellor of the home-making women of America. 

From her vivid experience in war-time France 
as one of Uncle Sam’s dietitians, Mrs. King tells 
this interesting story: 


“OUR hospital unit was overjoyed”—says 

Mrs. King—“‘when Madame Marin came 

to us as chef; her reputation for delicious cookery 
was known to all Paris. 


“But she was extravagant with those pre- 


‘ cious eggs we had to save for the sick. She must 


have fifty to make cake for the hundred nurses 
in our Mess and I had only eight to give her. 


“*From where then,’ demanded Madame, 
“would come the delicacy of my cake, the light- 
ness?” And when I produced my treasured can 
of Royal she waved it away. 


“*Pas bon! No good,’ she declared. ‘I have 
tried the bak-poudre and he is bitter, ver’ bad.’ 


“ ‘But, Thérése,’ I insisted, ‘this is different. 
This is Royal Baking Powder; Royal is not 
bitter. See, I will make the cake myself.’ Which 
I did. ; 


“And when I turned out my finished cake 
from the pan—a great golden-brown sheet, 
fragrant, light, delicate and tender—Madame 
capitulated. 


Madame declares a new allegiance 


“Then and there she declared allegiance to 
Royal, the ‘merveilleux bak-poudre.’ She learned 
to make American biscuits, muffins, cakes, 
and all the other goodies that Royal Baking 
Powder makes better, and she found to her de- 
light that her own delicious patisseries and 
gateaux might be greatly improved and made 
with far less trouble and expense by the use of 


Royal Baking Powder. 
“Tt is to my friends at home,” Mrs. King 
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continued, “that I owe this happy little victory. 


“Early in my career with the A. E. F. I was 
desperate about the baking powder. I depended 
upon it to save eggs—we needed eggs so badly 
—and I could not manage with the kinds they 
furnished me. But friends at home heard of my 
need and out of their own generosity they kept 
me supplied with the good, trustworthy Royal. 
And it was really Royal that conquered this 
celebrated French cuisiniére”” 


FROM EVERY WALK OF LIFE comes the strongest 
possible testimony to the superiority of Royal—the 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Of thousands of experts who stated recently the 
kind of baking powder they consider best—82% of 
the Hospital Dietitians, 81% of the Physicians in 
New England, 83% of the Physicians in New York 
State, 8814% of the Food Experts and Home 
Economics Teachers throughout the United 
States, said: “Cream of Tartar Baking Powder 
is the best and the most healthful.” 


Mrs. King’s Genoese Pastry 
for Petit Fours, and other small fancy cakes 


Break 3 large eggs in upper part of double boiler, 
add ¥, cup sugar and set over hot water on a cool 
portion of the range. Beat with a rotary beater until 
very light and frothy; never permitting the mixture 
to become too hot. Sift pastry flour, measure 44 cup 
and sift again with 34 teaspoon Royal Baking Pow- 
der; melt 4 cup butter; remove egg and sugar from 
range and add butter and flour alternately to it, 
working quickly. Add 14 teaspoon vanilla; pour 
into well greased shallow pan and bake about 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven, 350° F. Cut 
while warm into small fancy cakes; split each with 
sharp, heated knife and put together with jam, 
jelly or other filling. Ice and decorate as preferred. 
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Three generations of housewives have counted it 
the wisest economy to use only Royal Baking 
Powder. Royal leavens perfectly and it leaves no 
bitter taste. Let us send you the famous Royal 
Cook Book—free. 





Contains no alum 
Leaves no bitter taste 


























Mrs. King’s recipe for Savarin 
—a cake to be eaten hot with sauce 


Beat 3 eggs and 1 cup sugar together till light; sift 
2% cups flour with 2! teaspoons Royal Baking 
Powder and %4 teaspoon salt, and add alternately 
with 1 cup milk to the egg and sugar mixture. Shred 
Y, cup candied cherries and % cup candied citron and 
dredge lightly with flour; add to the batter with |4 
teaspoon lemon extract. Beat all well, then fold in 
Y, cup hot melted butter. Bake in a greased Turk’s- 
fhead or tube cake pan in moderate oven, 350° F., for 
about 45 minutes. Turn out and while hot pour the 
following sauce over the cake. Serve at once for after- 
noon tea or luncheon. 





Sauce: Boil 1 cup sugar and 1 cup juice from canned 
Pineapple or apricots together to a thick syrup, add 2 
tablespoons lemon juice and 2 tablespoons shredded 
candied cherries. 


Valuable Cook Book— FREE. Mail the Coupon 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
107 E. 41st St., New York City 


Please send me—free—the famous Royal Cook Book con- 
taining nearly 350 simple, easy recipes for delicious foods. 


Name..... ERAN Heat ty eee ey PETE OP OLY Eee 
Address.... 
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West Wind 


(Continued from Page 5) 


him the ship now. The chance must be 
taken. He glanced at the portraits of his 
ancestors. What had they thought of this 
guest at their board, lounging in one chair, 
his spurred heel on another, cracking nuts 
with his teeth, this handsome adventurer 
in tarnished black and silver? The painted 
faces gave no sign. 

A spatter of driven rain tapped the win- 
dow. Adraft piped eerily in the chimney. 
Burnadick cocked his head. 

The wind was rising, the west wind, the 
sea wind, sharp with brine, laden with 
spindrift. It murmured outside, a multi- 
tude of whispering voices. To the cripple 
they were the ghosts 
of his fathers, those 
stout captains, bid- 
ding him up and de- 
fend his own, as they 
had done; calling 
him out: ‘‘Burna- 
dick! Burnadick! 
The fleets are beat- 
ing seaward. The 
guns are shotted. 
Where are you, son 
of ours? Where are 
you?”’ 


E GRASPED 
the sides of his 
chair, hove himself 
erect, striving by 
sheer will power to 
drive strength into 
his withered legs, 
only to crash back in 
his seat, a huddled 
heap. The wind 
voices rose again, beating on the window. 
“No, I cannot come,”’ he groaned; then 
jerking his head upward: ‘‘ Your man is 
yonder.” 


Twenty miles to the westward a sick 
woman lay abed and listened to the wind 
rising. She had been born on the bleak 
Bodmin Moors during a tempest, and her 
youth had been spent in the very farm- 
house where she now lay, a house which, 
perched high on granite cliffs, looked out 
upon the confluence of the English Chan- 
nel and Atlantic and took every westerly 
gale straight in its weathered face. 

The voice of the wind ran through her 
life like a leitmotif. A lonely child, she 
had fancied it a playmate; as she grew 
older the wind took fresh shape; it became 
a lover, a bold, tempestuous, roving fel- 
low who came up from the sea and rapped 
at her window o’ nights. For some unex- 
plained reason, she pictured him as tall 
and dark, barefooted, wearing a knife in 
his belt. He would climb the old sycamore 
tree just under her window and sit swing- 
ing his legs in the branches and call to her 
by name. Then in imagination she would 
creep downstairs through the sleeping 
house, open the door and go off with him 
over the seas and far away, to the lands 
where there are palm trees, elephants and 
pagodas, to the isles of sunset and the 
gates of morning. 


HEN came a big lover of flesh and 

blood, and she put the wind man out 
of her mind—or tried to. But he came 
with a southwesterly gale in the gray dawn 
of her weddingday. ‘‘Goaway,” shecried. 
“That foolishness is done with.” 

But it was not; she had been listening 
to that voice too long, and she could not 
stop the wind blowing. While she was well 
her thoughts were her own, but whenever 
she was ill and no longer had full control 
of herself, he came to the window and 
whispered. 

Hovering now in and out of conscious- 
ness, listening to the sough of the gale, the 
patter of driven raindrops on the pane, she 
knew that he was even then at hand. She 
awaited his coming with every over- 
wrought nerve strung to its fullest. She 





strove to compose herself, to fix her mind 
on stable, mundane things. She was get- 
ting control. She was herself again— 
almost. Then clearly she heard it—the 
remembered creak in the sycamore boughs, 
the soft rap on the window and a low voice 
calling her name. lI 


RTHO PENHALE rode toward Fal- 

mouth town in high good humor. The 
bay mare, full-fed, well groomed, stepped 
briskly, tossing her head, whisking her tail. 
Things were looking up. Three months 
before he had landed in Bristol with the 
bare clothes he stood up in. Now he was 
getting a fresh com- 
mand and, unless 
things went griev- 
ously amiss, a most 
profitable one. 

Over Pennance 
hill he went, round 
the reedy pool 
whereon whiteswans 
cruised with all the 
full-blown majesty 
of ships of line, and 
thence, by leafy 
lanes, to Falmouth 
itself. Thestraggling 
town was all abustle. 
A fleet of eighty mer- 
chantmen was lying 
in Carrick Roads 
awaiting convoy to 
the Thames. Among 
them the bumboats, 
water boats and 
press-gang cutters 
plied. 

Seamen: staggered up Market Strand 
burdened with passengers’ luggage, their 
wives at their heels, pestering them for 
money. From a tavern came the noise of 
husky voices raised in song. All Falmouth, 
gentle and simple, was in the narrow street. 
But most noticeable of all were the packet 
captains, at once conspicuous by their gold 
epaulets and cocked hats as well as by 
the deference they compelled. 


RTHO watched their progress envi- 

ously. Ah, well, before long he would 

be a man of mark himself. He drew rein 

at the New Hotel and, handing the mare 
to a hostler, swaggered within. 

In the coffee room, serenely indifferent 
to the confusion, sat those great heroes, 
the packet captains, taking their morning 
tipple. 

Ortho lounged in and ordered himself a 
glass of Madeira. 

The captains raised their eyebrows 
slightly, turned their backs and went 
on with their conversation—professional 
chatter. They took no ostensible notice 
of Ortho. A sociable soul, he was in a 
mind to ask them to drink with him, con- 
cluded that it would only mean a snub, so 
emptied his glass and strode out again. 
They’d be glad enough to know him some 
day. 

He walked down to the waterside and 
asked for the Ghost of a longshoreman. 

“Privateer fittin’ out for Mr. Burna- 
dick of Nancarrow?”’ The man pointed a 
calloused finger. ‘‘Over there, behind 
that collier brig.” 

“Row me out to her, will you?” said 
Ortho, and the fellow complied. 

Like most watermen, he was a confirmed 
gossip and as inquisitive as a flea. “The 
Ghost, brigantine,’’ he remarked presently. 
“Handy little craft, there’s no denying; 
but what do Mr. Burnadick want with her? 
Proper gentleman, none better, but, bless 
you, what do he know of ship-owning? 
Man needs to be bred up in it.” 

No reply from Ortho. 

The boatman spat on his palms and 
rowed on. “If ‘Oakum’ Angwin could of 
taken she out ’twould ’a’ been well enough, 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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NEW— 


Hinged metal ring in end-cap for 
hanging up flashlight 
Only Eveready has this 
big convenience-feature 


ONE of the greatest single im- 
provements since Eveready 
perfected the first flashlight. A 
simple, hinged, metal ring in 
the end-cap of each Eveready 
for hanging up the flashlight 
when not in use. Ring snaps 
securely closed and out of the 
way when not hanging up. See 
illustration. 


Eveready Flashlights .also 
have the safety-lock switch, 
which prevents accidental 
lighting and wasting of cur- 
rent; octagonal, non-rolling 
lens-ring; handsome, beveled, 
crystal-clear lens, etc. 





Eveready 

mg- 
lasting 
UnitCel @& 






Bright-eyed 
l Eveready-Mazda 
2-cell Focusing amp 
Spotlight 
with the 


200-foot range 











To get a// the newest and 
best flashlight features, insist 
upon getting the genuine 
Eveready. Improved models 
meet every need for light— 
indoors and out. There’s a type 
for every purpose and purse, 
and an Eveready dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


~ « “ 
Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. They insure brighter 
light and longer battery life. Keep an 
extra set on hand. Especially designed 
Eveready-Mazda Lamps, the bright eyes 
of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 
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By IRA DAVIS JOEL, B.S., M.S. 


GQUPPOSE on your next visit to your 
dentist, he should say to you: “‘ Your 
teeth and gums are in unusually good 
condition. I find no cavities, and your 
gums seem firm and healthy.” 

It is very satisfying to hear your dentist 
say this, as thousands of Kolynos users 
know. Kolynos keeps sound teeth sound. 
It prevents, as much as any dentifrice can 
prevent, more cavities from forming in 
teeth already ravaged. It is a germ-killing 
dentifrice and thus strikes at the cause of 
tooth decay. Scientists now think they 
have discovered the specific germ that 
causes the breaking down of tooth enamel, 
a germ that Kolynos kills and washes 
from your mouth. You cannot see or feel 
the germs, but you know that most of 
them are gone for two reasons. First, the 
improvement which your dentist sees in 
your teeth and gums; and secondly, the 
refreshing sensation. ‘Thousands write 
and say, “What I noticed at once was 
how clean Kolynos made my mouth feel!” 


WHY your mouth feels clean 


Your mouth feels so clean because it is 
clean. In the first place, the film on your 
teeth is gone—gone, it seems, as com- 
pletely as if it had never been there. In 
the second place, and what is of prime 
importance, most of the dangerous acid- 
forming germs, the germs that breed in 
the film, that ferment the particles of 
food, that produce the acid so deadly to 


enamel—most of these are killed and, 


washed away. What mere rinsing with 
water would not do, Kolynos has done. 
What could not be accomplished by brush 
and water has been accomplished by 
brush and Kolynos. 


Germs must be killed 


Some people think that the mere twice-a- 
day brushing of the teeth isenough. They 
think that this is sufficient cleansing to 
protect their teeth from decay. The teeth 
seem clean—yes; but the main cause of 
tooth decay remains. The germs, while no 


Teeth that seem sound to you may look like 


this to your dentist 
\YV Y 


G'! VE your mouth and throat the same pro- 

tection from germs that you give your 
teeth. On your bathroom shelf, right next to the 
tube of Kolynos Dental Cream, there should be 
a bottle of Kolynos Liquid. Use it regularly as 


a spray and gargle. 
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Sound Teeth 


can be kept sound 


DECAY GERMS lose their 
power when you use this dental cream. Read 


how it helps your dentist prevent decay 


longer on the teeth, are still 
very much alive and still in 
the mouth. They immedi- 
ately begin to collect on the 
teeth again, and once more 
begin their acid attack upon 
the enamel. 


What a 
dental society says 


The American Academy of 
Periodontology makes this 
statement: “Bacteria are 
always present in the mouths 
of people from the first day 
of life. They multiply and 
develop wherever there is 
dead organic matter to de- 
compose, together with 
warmth, moisture, and 
darkness. The mouth offers 
the last three requirements 
for bacterial growth perfect- 
ly, and usually there is suf- 
ficient accumulation of food 
particles, stagnant saliva, 
mucus, and other material 
lodged between the teeth 
and coating both them and 
the tongue, to furnish the 
dead organic matter on 
which the germs live.” 
x * ok x 

**A milligram is the smallest 
weight used on the finest 
scales. A piece of ordinary 


We have in our files at New Haven cards or letters 


April, 1926 


paper one-eighth inch square weighs a 


milligram. One milligram of the soft 
deposit scraped from the teeth of a 


person who keeps his mouth very clean 
will contain about 6,000,000 bacteria. 


When the teeth are allowed to get 
































































Many a smile owes its 

beauty to the regular 

twice-a-day use of 
Kolynos 


You have read our claims for Kolynos. 

Perhaps you think we are too enthu- 

siastic. But do dentists and physi- 
cians think so? 


140,000 
Dentists and Physicians 
recommend it 








dirty and the bacteria can multiply 
undisturbed, this number rises until 
a milligram of deposit may contain 


600,000,000 or more bac- 
teria.” 


Kolynos kills germs 


Eminent scientists of sev- 
eral countries have studied 
Kolynos. They have de- 
scribed their findings in 
scientific papers. If you 
care to examine these 
papers, we shall be only too 
glad to send copies to you. 
The scientists report that 
Kolynos kills germs in the 
mouth—as many as 80 to 90 
per cent of all that are there. 
Hours pass before there are 
again enough to be danger- 
ous to your teeth. 


Begin at our expense 


The quickest way to get the 
protection Kolynos gives 
your teeth is to buy a tube 
at your druggist’s next time 
you go out. But—we are 
willing to have you prove 
our claims at our expense, 
prove them to the fullest 
possible extent. We want 
you to see for yourself the 
result of killing germs. 
Then you will say, just as 
thousands of others have 
said, “How clean my mouth 
feels!” 


Free 


Let us send you enough 


Kolynos to brush your teeth 22 
times, % inch to the brushing. 


DW 


SY) 
Yi ; 
, Nar] 
DENTAL Ay’ 
CREAM 4 


The Kolynos Company, Dept. 2-FF1, 


New Haven, Conn. 


written by 51,000 dentists and 89,000 physicians 


asking us for samples of Kolynos to distribute to 


he were convinced of its merit. 


their patients. 
know the formula. 
would even suggest a dentifrice to his patients unless 


MIOIDO <0 5203s 
They recommend Kolynos. They a, 2 
Surely no dentist or physician in 


Send sample to: 


ee 
ee 


To residents of Canada: Address The Kolynos Company, 
P. O. Box 1321, Montreal 

Kolynos manufacturing laboratories are located at New 

Haven, U.S. A.; London, England; and Montreal, Can. 
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I dare say, but he stepped backward down 
a hatch. Old ‘Parson’ Pentacost is in 
charge now.”’ A snort of contempt. 

“That’s the mate, ain’t it? What’s 
amiss with him?”’ 

“Oh, I s’pose he’s a smart enough 
sailor,’”’ said the boatman grudgingly. 
‘“*He was sailing master in the packets for 
twenty years, so he ought to know some’ot. 
But all the same he’s ——” The man 
rapped his forehead and winked. ‘‘ You 
understand.” 

‘“What does he do foolish?” 


““TSHINKS he’s a prophet—one that 

foretells trouble. A notable one for 
jollification in his youth, so they say, but 
he heard a sermon one day, fell down ina 
fit and rose up again converted. But that 
congregation weren’t pious enough for 
him, so he up and starts a dissent of his 
own. They hold meetings in an old sail 
loft in Penryn.” 

“‘What do they call themselves?” 

“*The Trumpets—Trumpets of Je- 
hovah.’ But they ain’t got the breath to 
blast very loud.”’ 

“Is there a second mate aboard?” 

“Aye.” 

‘What sort is he?”’ 

“‘Fowey,” said the waterman, with a 
shrug, as who should say ‘‘ you know what 
Fowey people are.” Letting the boat 
drift for a second he pointed to a trim 
little bark lying off Flushing. “Now 
if I was a gentleman wishful to try my 
fortune—a volunteer, as you might 
say—that there would be my choice. 
The Killigrew, Captain Nankivel, as fine 
an officer as ever trod a deck. He’ll get 
the pick of the Falmouth boys, he will. 
They know him. That old Pentacost!” 
A jet of tobacco juice enriched the harbor 
waters, expressing the boatman’s opinion 
of the prophet. 

Ortho was amused. Took him for a 
volunteer, did he? A bumpkin seeking to 
fill depleted pockets by an adventure at 
sea? He was tempted to let the fellow’s 
rabid curiosity go unsatisfied, but on con- 
sideration determined it were better to 
give him something to bite on. He did 
not want to have this creature hanging 
about the water front warning every 
likely boy against the ship. 


HEY had rounded the Tynebrig by this 
time, and the Ghost lay in full view. 
Ortho’s critical eye leaped upon her, swept 
her from bow to stern, from trucks to 
water line, and was satisfied. She lay 
low but buoyantly in the water and was 
painted dead black all over, except for a 
single narrow yellow line and the white 
figurehead—that of a woman rising from 
the grave, flinging back her shroud. The 
French name Revenante had been painted 
out, and the translation, Ghost, imposed. 
Ortho did not like the figurehead. ‘‘By 
heck! That is a pleasant thing to go sailing 
with!” he muttered. 
He turned on the 


geographical knowledge failed him for the 
moment—‘‘anyhow, ask ’em and blast 
you!”’ 

“Sir,” the man protested, not unrea- 
sonably, “‘how can I?” 

“You can’t, I know; but if you could, 
you’d hear enough to fill even your long 
ears. Your hand—quick!”’ The com- 
mand came sharp as a pistol shot. 

The fellow, bewildered, put his hand 
out. Ortho grabbed it in a flash and 
pressed it slowly backward. The boat- 
man resisted with all his might. It was 
useless. Back he went—back, impotent, 
squirming across the thwart. 

“Now, forward toward me—so.” 

The boatman strained and wriggled to 
no avail; the iron wrist was screwing his 
arm out of its socket. He sagged for- 
ward and flopped on his knees on the 
bottom boards, cursing. 

““Hm-m!” said Ortho. ‘If you’re a 
sample of Falmouth manhood, Nankivel 
is welcome to ’em. You will pardon the 
liberty, I trust. Here’s something to wet 
your throat.” 

So saying, he ran up the Ghost’s ladder. 

The boatman, still on his knees, 
watched him go. Active as a cat, strong 
as a lion—could twist your neck with one 
hand, hang the big black bully! What 
had he given him? A crown, be japes! 
A crown for five minutes’ pulling. Lavish, 
be cripes! A proper gentleman! Most 
he’d ever had out of the eminent Nankivel 
was a shilling, from Angwin sixpence. 
Acrown! Heaven bless the princely hero! 
He swung his punt about and tugged 
rapidly for the shore, his mind engaged 
with the surprising fellow in black and 
silver. Nankivel—pah! Angwin—tush! 


RTHO sprang to the Ghost’s deck, 

grinning broadly. That boatman 
would jabber in his cups that night, Ortho 
felt sure, and the recital would not be un- 
flattering to himself. 

So this was the Ghost. His eye traveled 
aloft. Brigantine rigged and well set up. 
Pentacost might be mad, but he knew his 
work. Ortho thought he’d cross a square 
sail on her mainmast as well. The stick 
would bear it, and it made a ship twice 
as handy. With her beam, she would 
stand a power of canvas. “By heck, I’ll 
make her fly!’’ he muttered. 

“Well?” 

He turned about, to find an extraordi- 
nary old man at his side. He wore sea 
boots, a canvas smock smothered in tar 
and tied in at the waist with lanyard, and 
a blue knitted nightcap pulled down 
over his ears. His nose was sharp and 
commanding; his eyes restless, blinking 
this way and that as if searching for some- 
thing; his leathern face entirely without 
hair, which lack gave him a strangely 
reptilian appearance. 

“Mr. Pentacost aboard ?”’ 

“That is my name.” 

So this was the founder and high priest 
of the Trumpets! Ortho had expected 
something out of the 
way, but nothing 





boatman. ‘“‘Suppose 
Mr. Pentacost is not 
commanding her at 
all? Suppose I am?” 

The man’s jaw 
dropped. “Eh?” His 
incredulous eye trav- 
eled from spattered 
riding boots to fash- 
ionable cravat. 


“Vou?” 
““Yes, me,’ said 
Ortho. ‘‘You must 


not imagine the sup- 
ply of masters is con- 
fined to your prosper- 
ous, if relaxing, town. 








quite so odd as this. 
However, he con- 
cealed his surprise 
and produced Burna- 
dick’s note. 


HE old man read 

it and glanced up, 
blinking his lashless 
eyes. “Mr. Burna- 
dick says you may be 
taking command of 
this ship, Captain— 
er”— he referred to 
the note again— 
**Penhale?”’ 

“It is as good as 











I have commanded 
ships before. Ask ’em 
in Port o’ Spain or Habana if they’ve ever 
heard of Captain Ortho Penhale, of the 
Charming Helen. Ask ’em anywhere 
down the surf from Gorée to St. Paul de 
Loanda. Ask ’em in Bombay, Fort Wil- 
liam, Macao, Fu-chau, Panama or Cal- 
lao, Valparaiso, Archangel or” — his 


certain. I have taken 
a strong fancy to her 
already, if I may say so. Her fitting out 
reflects great credit on yourself, Mr. Pen- 
tacost.” 


“T thank you, sir. One does one’s poor. 


best. But, a seafaring man yourself, 
you know what these riggers are, scamp 
what they can, and the pilfering that goes 
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of the shadow of doubt 



































































Keep your health out 





It stays 
tasteless aad odorless 


To us who were children when 
castor oil seemed worse than 
illness itself, this Squibb’s Cas- 
tor Oil (Tasteless) appears a 
blessing almost incredible. 

Yet it is so—it is actually 
both tasteless and odorless. 
Modern children need never 
endure the old gagging, shud- 
dering ordeal. Squibb’s Castor 
Oil (Tasteless) has none of the 
disagreeable features that mark 
the ordinary product. And it 
remains tasteless and odorless. 
The entire family will find it 


very much easier to take. 
Look for the word ‘“Taste- 
less’? printed in red across 
the label. 

And whenever you are buy- 
ing requisites for the medicine 
cabinet, look for the name 
“Squibb.” It has been held in 
honor by the medical profes- 
sion for nearly 70 years. It is 
a warrant of efficacy; a pledge 
of purity. 

Keep your medicine cabinet 
out of the shadow of doubt by 
insisting on Squibb’s Products. 


SQUIBB 


THE “‘PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PROD- 
UCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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How to choose 
correct colours in footwear 


for YO ur Spring ensemble 


citi events cast their shadows before them—but the biggest 
fashion shadow is cast by the little smart Spring shoes! 


They were never so trim in line, so shining-smooth in contour, 
so glove-fitting, so varied and so lovely in their subtle new Spring 
colours. And it never was so important that every woman 
should get all the shoes she needs, in all the colours she needs. 
Because the whole 1926 costume—brief, smart, young as it is— 
stands or falls by its shoes.... 


We’ll wear shoes of Crystal Grey Vici Kid with the new greys 
and blues in town—and with all the “cool” country colours. Bois 
de Rose Vici, Gypsy Brown Vici and Cochin Vici are browns in 
Vici kid that show varying subtle degrees of rose or tan or gold 
in them—we’ll wear them everywhere, each with its own pre- 
destined shade, to make a perfect harmony. Vici Apricot is a 
delicious pinky beige—Vici Cream,awarm blond—Vici Parchemin, 
an old-ivory,so much lovelier than white. Vici Black is smarter 
than ever when touched with colour to match accessories. 


Shoes will be in the limelight every minute—and Vici colours are 
right. Shoes will be in the sunlight—and Vici colours don’t fade. 
Shoes will be in the spotlight directed by the family check-signer— 
and Vici shoes wear and wear and keep 
their smartness smartly. Look for the 
Vici Lucky Horseshoe in your shoes. 
And you'll deserve the luck you'll find! 


The Vici Folder, “The Chart of the Colour 
Mode”, lists the new costume colours that are 
smartest, and tells you what colours in shoes 


and stockings to choose for each. Send for it 
today. It costs nothing—and it saves regrets. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, INc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the wor 
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on—chut, chut!—sinful!’’ He rolled his 
eyes heavenward, showing the whites in 
a ghastly manner. ‘“‘Demand the most 
constant vigilance—ah!” he pounced 
upon a chip of wood on the deck and cast 
it overboard. ‘“Um—yes—will you be 
stopping aboard, sir?’”’ 

“No, I have business over Penzance 
way which will take me a day or two,” 
said Ortho. 

“Yes, sir, I understand. The Lord 
willing, we should be ready for sea in a 
week at most. The difficulty will be men.”’ 

“Why so? I should have thought there 
would have been plenty of lusty young 
fellows anxious to try their fortunes 
aboard a smart craft like this.” 

Pentacost shook his wool nightcap. 
“Not so many. Seamen give Falmouth 
a wide berth on account of the press, and 
now that Captain Angwin has been laid 
low, all the available landsmen will flock 
to Captain Nankivel.” 

““What men have you aboard now?”’ 

“Myself, second and third mates, 
bos’n, carpenter, cook and four boys; 
ah, yes, there is a surgeon engaged also. 
He is lodging ashore at Mr. Burnadick’s 
expense. Eleven, in all.” 

“ LL, we must see what can be 

done,” said Ortho. 

It was not until evening that he left the 
Ghost. Pentacost accompanied him, a 
metamorphosed Pentacost. Gone were 
the clumsy sea boots and tarred smock, 
giving place to steel-buckled shoes, black 
stockings and black broadcloth coat. 
The blue nightcap was displaced by a 
wide-brimmed beaver hat and plain white 
wig. Pentacost, first mate of the priva- 
teer Ghost, was laid aside. Parson Penta- 
cost, high priest of the Trumpets, was 
going ashore. 

A ship’s boy rowed them to the Green- 
bank, and all the way the old man said 
never a word, but sat bolt upright, staring 
straight ahead, his lips moving sound- 
lessly. 

As they stepped ashore two old women 
in long black cloaks rose up off a bench 
where they had been waiting, and placing 
themselves on either side of the prophet, 
marched him off in the direction of 
Penryn. 

The ship’s boy told Ortho that the 
stouter of the two was the mate’s wife. 
“‘She’ve got a house of her own at St. 
Gluvias,”’ he added, ‘‘a tan yard and two 
farms.” 

“‘Then why does he go to sea?” said 
Ortho. 

The boy grinned. ‘‘’Cos he says the 
French are idolaters and the Lord have 
commanded him to destroy ’em.”’ 

“Oh, ho!” said Ortho. ‘‘So that’s how 
the wind lies.” WI 


All Gentlemen, Seamen and able-bodied 
Landmen that have the courage to face 
Monsieur and make their Fortunes may 
meet good encouragement by entering 
aboard the Ghost, privateer, Captain Ortho 
Penhale, late master of the famous Guinea- 
man, Charming Helen. The Ghost carries 
18 carriage guns (nine pounders) besides 
swivels and has every convenience for the 
accommodation of her crew. A brave vessel 
underfoot that can either speak or leave any 
Cruizer on the sea. 

N. B._ The ship lies in the King’s Cove, 
Falmouth, and will be ready for sea in seven 
days, when she will proceed to her station 
to intercept some rich Frenchmen that‘are 
expected from the West Indies. 


HE pride of a young mother in her first- 
born filled Ortho as he gazed on his in- 
itial appearance in print. The woodcut at 
the top represented a frigate, whereas the 
Ghost was a brigantine, and the prose was 
largely copied from stock advertisements. 
Nevertheless, Ortho tasted the sweets of 
authorship. He gave instructions that 
copies should be broadcast, and mounting 
his mare, turned her into the western road. 
By eight that evening the Keigwin val- 
ley lay below him, a green river of tree tops 
flowing through bare hills. The sun was 
westering in calm glory. Gwithian church 
tower stood bold and dark against a sky 
of clear amber. Ortho checked the mare 
and gazed on the valley of his boyhood. 


Two hundred feet below him, hidden by 
green billows of oak and ash, was his 
home, Bosula, The Owls’ House. There he 
had been born, there grown to man’s es- 
tate. There, daunted by misfortune, he 
had time and again returned as to a sure 
haven. But his wounds healed, his spirits 
revived and he was away again. 

Now, in the hour of farewell, his heart 
went out to it. It was his birthplace, his 
home, and they had had good sport here, 
he and Eli, as boys. That had been a long 
timeago—twenty yearsand more. He was 
in his forties now, getting on. Another 
twenty and he’d be downright ancient, too 
stiff to dance, too gruff to sing, too slow 
for cutlass play. There was Eli with his 
three growing daughters to remind him, 
the manifold responsibilities of landed 
property, and Nicola—above all, Nicola. 
The sooner he was out of it the better. 

He kicked spurs into the mare, and work- 
ing his way down the precipitous hillside 
into Bosula yard, put his horse away and 
entered the house. Supper was in progress. 
The haymakers sat on each side of the 
board, stuffing themselves. At the foot of 
the table, in startling contrast to the rough 
boors about her, sat Ortho’s wife, Nicola, 
dressed in sprigged muslin, with a be- 
ribboned mobcap on her shining ringlets, 
Valenciennes lace at her throat and el- 
bows, an exquisite and lovely figure. 


RTHO bowed formally to his wife and 
took his place at the top of the table. 
Nicola inclined her trim head, curved 
her pink lips and beamed upon him. A 
beautiful woman, a charming expression, 
yet somehow meaningless, blank. Ortho 
groaned inwardly. Twelve years before he 
had first met her, Miss Nicola Barradale, 
only daughter of a rich Bristol shipowner, 
traveling in state with duenna and maid. 
Half in love with her, half with her state, 
he had swept her up in a whirlwind court- 
ship and married her. A week later the 
father was ruined and a suicide, and the 
devoted daughter off her head from shock. 
She was his wife, yet no wife: Children 
there were none, and there could be none: 
She was dead in mind but not in body, 
and the carnal half of her would see him 
out. 

He had a vision of Nicola standing at 
his graveside thirty years on, still pink 
and white, still slender, smiling that sweet, 
empty smile of hers. It was a life sentence. 

Seated at supper now, he stole a covert 
glance at her. How lovely she was! The 
poise of her slim body, the perfect molding 
of her shoulders, the white throat rising 
like a lily stem, the proud, shapely little 
head. ‘‘By heaven, I’ll break this cursed 
spell,’ "he thought. “‘T’ll shake her awake. 
ll —— 

Nicola glanced up from her plate, met 
his gaze and—smiled. 

The tension snapped like thread, the 
fire in him quenched as though plunged 
fathoms deep in polar seas. He threw his 
knife down with a clatter, scraped his 
chair back and rose. 

The housekeeper, Naomi Davy, railed 
at him: ‘‘My dear life! Finished so soon? 
Eddn my vittles tasty ’nough for ’e—or 
what?” 


ATE in Penzance,” he lied, buttoned 
his coat up and walked out. 

Naomi followed him into the yard. 
“‘Goin’ up ’long to Roswarva, are ’e?”’ 

bat am.”’ 

“Heard the news, s’pose?”’ 

Ortho nodded. 

“Eli has poor speed,” Naomi com- 
mented. ‘Only boy he’s ever had, born 
dead—and no more to come.”” 

Ortho turned upon her. ‘‘ What’s that?” 

“‘That’s what doctor says, shan’t be no 
more,” said Naomi. “Mrs. Penhale’s 
been in a poor way. Didn’t you hear 
that?” 

“No! Good heaven! I must ——” He 
stepped forward precipitately, then halted 
and called back: ‘‘When did you hear 
last?”’ 

“Yesterday.” 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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Fuller has made it easier 


Tables and chairs, a davenport . . . piano, 
book cases, the radio . . . beds, dressers, 
lamps... these and the hundred and 
one other things that we call furniture! 
How different they all are in shape, in size, 
in finish. Some surfaces are highly polished, 
some painted wood or wicker, some up- 
holstered in velour or mohair or tapestry. 
What a complicated task it is to keep all 
these things neat, trim, attractive—xnless 
you have the right Fuller Brushes. 


To simplify the problem, to make it easier 
to keep furniture well groomed, the Fuller 
organization long ago began intensive 
study of this phase of housework. 


The result of this study is now available 
to you through the Fuller Man who comes 


to care for your furniture 


to your door. He will explain many short 
cuts that will save you time and trouble 
in keeping your furniture at its best. 
He will show you a set of Fuller Products 
especially designed to make this work 
easier. Fuller Furniture Polish, for instance, 
is one of the new Fuller Products that has 
been gratefully received by housewives 
everywhere. Next time the Fuller Man 
comes to your house be sure to hear all the 
helpful suggestions he has to offer. 





If you want to see the Fuller Man before his next 
regular call, telephone The Fuller Brush Co. Branch in 
your city, or write us at 1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, 
Conn., asking for the “Handy Brush Book.” 

(In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


SIMPLIFY THE BUSINESS OF HOMEKEEPING 


FULLER BRUSHES 


{ for furniture, too | 























Fuller Furniture Set 
Saves time and work 


Duster 


Furniture 
Polish 


Upholstery 
Brush 


Wicker 
Furniture 
Brush 
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Enriches your Salad Dressings - 


adds character to your cooking _@ 


SUCCULENT VEGETABLES, refreshingly cold in a nest of crisp lettuce. 
Now—the smooth, creamy dressing and you have a dish fit for the 


king of epicures. But that last touch—how utterly “right’’ it must be! 


Hoe” smoothly your dressing must 
unite the ingredients of your 
salad into a delectable whole—how its 
stimulating pungency must arouse the 
fretful summer appetite! 


Every salad dressing—French, May- 
onnaise, Thousand Island, Russian, 
Cream, or the ever popular boiled dress- 
ing—every one of them—needs the 
subtle, haunting flavor only Colman’s 
Mustard can give! That appetizing zest 
and tang no other mustard adds. 


This pungent flavor, this rich zest, has 
made Colman’s Mustard famous for 
overacentury. In 1805 Jeremiah Colman 
discovered it imprisoned in a variety of 
mustard seed peculiar to the rich, light 
soil of Lincolnshire, England. Soon all 


the yeoman farmers round about were 
growing it in their fertile fields. The 
raising, threshing and milling of this 
native seed has been the life-work of 
generation after generation of Lincoln- 
shiremen until this very day. 


For over a century the distinctive 
flavor of Colman’s has whetted the ap- 
petites of epicures. To dozens of your 
favorite dishes Colman’s Mustard will 
give that chef-like touch you’ve so often 
wished you knew the secret of! 


Clip and send us the coupon below and 
we will mail -you a book of recipes for 
making appetizing new salad dressings, 
new ways to prepare meats and entrées 
—new ways to make familiar foods more 
interesting. 








April, 








FRENCH DRESSING—¥% cup oil, 2 
tablespoons vinegar, 1 teaspoon paprika, 
I teaspoon powdered sugar, 42 teaspoon 
Colman’s Mustard, 2 teaspoons salt, dash 
cayenne. Place all of the ingredients in a 
bottle, chill, shake vigorously just before 
Serving. 









ASPIC JELLY WITH EGG SALAD—}3 cups stewed tomato, fresh 
or canned; I onion; 3 stalks celery; 1 bay leaf; 1 clove; %4 green pepper 
pod; 1 tablespoon sugar; 1 teaspoon Colman’s Mustard; 1 teaspoon 
salt; ¥% box gelatin; 4 cup cold water: Cook tomato with the sea- 
sonings and strain over the gelatin which has been soaked in cold water. 
Place half of a boiled egg cut-side down in each of half a dozen moulds. 
Cover with jelly. Let cool and serve on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. 


COLMAN’S 


‘ fi > 


Bie 
By appointment to His Majesty The King 


MUSTARD 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING—Beat the 
yolks of 2 eggs until golden yellow, with 1 
teaspoon each of salt and powdered sugar 
and 3 teaspoons of Colman’s Mustard; add 2 
tablespoons of vinegar or lemon juice; when 
smoothly mixed, beat in olive or salad oil 
gradually until 2 cupfuls have been used. 


























AS A RELISH—A new deliciousness when you mix Col- 
man’s Mustard as the English do. Add water until you 
have a cream-like consistency, let stand ten minutes to de- 
velop its racy flavor! 











New Offer— 


Clip coupon and 
get a liberal trial 
package for ten 
cents. Booklet of 
appetizing recipes 


FREE 





J. & J. Corman (U. S. A.) Ltd., Dept. A, 
go West Broadway, New York City 


Please send free booklet of new and appetizing recipes. 
CT] Enclosed is ten cents for your generous trial can of Colman’s 


Mustard. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 


But the answer was lost on the evening 
air. Ortho was gone, striding up the west- 
ern hillside for his brother’s farm. 

The blue-green dusk was down when 
Ortho reached Roswarva. There were 
lights in the house and somebody was mov- 
ing in the yard. Ortho heard the scrape of 
metal on stone, and a man came from be- 
hind a stack, a fork on his shoulder. Ortho 
knew him by his bulk. 

“Hi! That you, Eli?” 

The giant slued about, the fork prongs 
glinting momentarily in the moonlight. 
“Ortho—you back ?”’ 

“Yes, just come. 
How’s Mary?” 

“Better. Doctor 
says she’ll do now.” ta 

‘““Thank God!” ~~ “i 
Ortho sighed, relax- 
ing suddenly. 


HE husband said 

nota word. He 
had thanked his God 
already—bent double on his knees—and 
was not given to repeating himself. 

Ortho sat down on the massive water 
trough that Eli had painfully chiseled out 
of a single block of granite; they made 
everything of granite up on that plateau. 
He had ridden full forty miles that day 
and realized now that he was tired. Eli 
remained standing, hands crossed upon 
the fork, staring across the moonlit sea, a 
stone colossus. 

Presently he broke silence: “Mary will 
have no more children. Did they tell 
you?” 

reyes. 

Again silence. There was no need for 
speech. Each brother knew what was in 
the other’s heart. Both were chewing on 
the same bitter cud. It was the end of the 
Penhales. For five centuries men of their 
family had farmed the Keigwin valley, had 
carved a holding out of the raw wilderness 
and clung to it through drought, famine, 
war, plague and persecution, adding a bit 
more land here, building a little there and 
passing it on to lusty sons. Now the end 
was in sight. 

Poor Eli! Poor old lad! Ortho had 
an impulse to throw an arm about his 
brother’s neck, to blurt some words of re- 
gret, of consolation. 

He glanced at Eli standing huge and 
impassive in the moonlight, and kept him- 
self in check. What use to beat upon this 
stoic with a wind of words? Eli had always 
despised talk. 


E CHANGED the subject. “By the 
way, Burnadick has given me that ship. 
I have to thank you for it, I believe.” 

Eli stirred, waking out of his trance. 
‘“‘Not me—Mary. Burnadick told me he 
was wanting a master—met him in Truro 
when I was looking at that school for 
Jennifer; but I did not think of you some- 
how. When, later, I happened to mention 
it to Mary, she said at once, ‘Why, that 
would just suit Ortho; write today.’ So 
I did.” 

Ortho was amused. There was the 
whole tale of his brother’s married life— 
‘Mary told me to do it, so I did.” 

“Can I see her?”’ he asked. “I am 
leaving tomorrow, or the day after. Might 
not get another chance.” 

Eli said he would ask, took off his boots 
in the kitchen and, in a pathetic effort to be 
quiet—as of an elephant playing mouse— 
crept aloft in his stockings, the staircase 
protesting loudly under his weight. 

Ortho grinned and looked about the 
kitchen. Queer, Mary getting him this 
siip! She had always urged him to stop 
at home and do his duty by the farm. 
Why this abrupt change? Oh, well, what- 
ever the motive, it was kindly meant; 
trust her for that. Nobody like Mary. 
His mind went back to his fruitless court- 
ship of her—that first day up on the 
Luddra Head—in her blue cloak with the 
brown hair blowing about her face; big, 
clean, wholesome as the wind itself, she 
was. 





Nobody like her. This kitchen, for in- 
stance, so orderly in her presence, now 
littered with female fripperies. He exam- 
ined the first frippery to hand—a fine mus- 
lin dress, freshly ironed and spread over 
the table. A roll of tissue paper on the 
dresser contained lace collarets. What was 
such finery doing in austere Roswarva? 
Something ina corner aroused his curiosity. 
He stalked it, pounced on it and opened 
it gingerly. It was an absurd little silk 
parasol. 

There was a patter of light feet on the 
stairs, and into the kitchen skipped a 
young lady in a dove-gray dress caught 
round her high waist 
with a single ribbon. 
On her head she wore 
a little chip bonnet 
with a bunch of pink 
roses on one side. 
She snatched the par- 
asol from him and 
minced up and down 
the room in imitation 
of the fashionable 
walk, wearing an ex- 
pression of extreme disdain, skirt held 
daintily between finger and thumb. Then 
down went the parasol, and she was off, 
dancing round and round him, in and out 
among the chairs, brown ringlets tossing, 
scarlet slippers a-twinkle, till she halted 
under the grandfather clock and sank to 
the ground in a sweeping curtsy. 

“Jenny !”’ 


“N\ZES, it’s me.” She was standing now, 
eyes downcast, hands crossed before 
her, very demure. 

““My dear, how pretty!” 

“Really?” 

“Of course. All this prinking and 
pranking is in honor of school, I suppose?”’ 

“Yes. In less than aweek. Oh, dear!”’ 

“What is it, Jenny-Wren?”’ 

““M-miserable.”’ 

““So gay just now.” 

Jennifer nodded. ‘I—I love all the 
new dresses and things; but when I think 
of leaving mother and father and Polly 
and Melinda and—and the cows, I— 
I ” The pink mouth trembled, the 
long dark lashes quivered ominously. 

“Oh, come now, there’ll be cows at 
‘Truro.”’ 

“Yes, but not our cows.” 

Ortho’s arm went round her. ‘‘Shoo-oo,” 
he soothed, as one might a frightened 
horse. ‘‘There’s nothing to fret over. 
What does a year or two of school mean? 
Why, a mort of fun, that’s all. A crowd 
of you fine young ladies together, up to 
every sort of mischief; you'll enjoy every 
minute, I swear. If anything goes amiss 
your father can be with you in a day.” 
He turned her wet little face up to his. 
Mary must have been just like this when 
young, he thought; the same creamy 
skin, peat-brown eyes and soft, sweet 
mouth. ‘Look at me,” he commanded. 
*“What am I doing?” 

“L-laughing.” 





*“T AM bound for the coasts of Spain— 
and maybe farther. You for Truro. 
Can’t you laugh too?” 

“Yes,” said Jennifer bravely. 

“Laugh with me then. Blessus! You 
look twice, thrice, ten times as pretty 
when you laugh. There’s a wicked little 
dimple breaks out on your starboard 
cheek like a lone star, and your nose turns 
up the least small bit.”” He gave an in- 
fectious crow of delight. ‘My soul, it’s 
turning now.” 

Jennifer buried her face in his shoulder, 
bubbling happily. 

A violent creaking of the stairs pro- 
claimed the stockinged descent of Eli. 
“Nurse says you'd best not go up,” he 
announced. ‘“‘Mary is very slight yet. 
She sends you Godspeed and her love.” 

Ortho looked up blankly. ‘“‘Can’t see 
me, eh? Oh, yes—yes, I understand. Her 
love? Thank you, thank you. Well, I 
must be going, I suppose; hard day to- 
morrow.” 

He caught up his hat, turned away and 
then suddenly drew Jennifer to him. 
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elicious aromatic 
ercolated coffee 


JSreshly made 
6lectrically- 


USING a UNIVERSAL Electric Percolator 
means uniform and constant “‘good luck”’ with 
coffee-making. There’s no loss of strength or 
flavor. Your morning or evening beverage is al- 
ways the same—rich clear and satisfying. No 
matter which of the many UNIVERSAL models 
you select, results will be the same, for they are 
scientifically constructed as well as beautiful in 
pattern. 


The UNIVERSAL is the original percolator 
that revolutionized coffee-making. Several mil- 
lion are in everyday use. It is extensively imi- 
tated, so insist on the genuine. 


UNIVERSAL Electric Percolators are pro- 
tected from possible harm by a patented fuse 
plug, positive in action, which cuts off the cur- 
rent, should liquid accidentally boil out. 





Colonial Pattern shown above, 
6-cup capacity, $15.00 
UNIVERSAL Household Helps Sold by All Good Dealers. 
Write for Booklet No. 11 showing many other UNIVERSAL 
Helps every home needs, a few of which are shown in the 


Border. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 
The Famous UNIVERSAL Household Helps For Over Halfa Century 
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sh e just doesnt belong! 


Do you remember, in one of the sea- 
son’s most popular books, the fine, 
brave girl who struggled so pluckily 
for an education at the University? 

She had a really fine mind, was sym- 
pathetic and not unbeautiful. Yet men 
passed her by. Because, as they ex- 
pressed it, she just didn’t belong. 

Why—with all her fine qualities? 

A few words reveal much. We read 
that there was always an ugly half- 
moon of stain showing under her arms, 
no matter how cold the day. 

Whata pity! To think that a little 
lapse like this could rob her of her 
chance “to belong’’! 

Yet nothing was ever truer. The evi- 
dence of perspiration moisture and 
odor is a hopeless social handicap. 
And all because so many women do not 
understand that some- 


odor of perspiration, from those ugly 
stains that ruin your clothes, only if you 
use a really dependable scientific corrective. 


Millions have found it, after years of 
experimenting. They have found that 
their one absolute safeguard is—Odo- 
rono, the Underarm Toilette! 

Odorono was formulated by a physi- 
cian for this very thing. Itis the original 
perspirationcorrective. Years of labora- 
tory research have perfected its scien- 
tific action. Physicians and nurses de- 
pend uponit for hospital use constantly. 

It is an antiseptic liquid, clean and 
clear and lovely to use as a toilet water. 
And the wonderful thing is, you need 
use it only twice a week! 

It keeps the underarms and that 
““perspiring area’’ across the back dry 
and fresh and odorless. It protects your 

clothing—without any 





thing more than soap and 





water, more than ‘‘home 
remedies’’ or simple tem- 
porary correctives, is 
needed to protect them. 

You can be safe from 
that repellent clinging 





other precaution. 

Get the twice-a-week 
Odorono habit. Its de- 
pendability is such a joy! 
Get a bottle at any toilet 
counter—35C, 6oc and $1 
or sent postpaid. 














704 BLAIR AVENUE 


Fruth Mille 


bY Please send me sample of Odorono and booklet for which I enclose 5c. st 


CINCINNATI, O. 











Note: If you would also like to try Creme Odorono, a delight- 
‘ul new creme which corrects odor only, send 7) ie, 
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*‘Good-by, my dear,” he said and kissed 
the soft, sweet mouth—but it was not to 
her he spoke. IV 


T WAS feasten eve in Monks Cove. 

The Cove kept feasten with spirit and 
thoroughness. The housewives entertained 
friends to tea—that, incidentally, had 
paid no duty—‘“‘heavy” and saffron cake, 
while the men held quoit and ninepine 
matches on the bare patch outside the 
Admiral Anson. In the evening young 
couples danced by the light of the stars to 
the strains of an itinerant fiddler. 

But feasten eve was bonfire night. High 
on Gwithian church tower the tributary 
tar barrel blazed, and was seen by sailors 
pacing their lonely watches far at sea. 

In Monks Cove quantities of driftwood 
and the remains of an old boat had been 
stacked up and set alight, and around this 
the boys and young men danced and 
shouted. They held hands, forming a large 
circle, and as they danced round and round 
one side tried to drag the other into the 
roaring red pile. 

Suddenly a young fellow broke from the 
circle and with a wild yell leaped at the 
fire. High into the air he sprang, but 
the flames leaped higher. For a second he 
seemed impaled on great orange spear- 
heads of flame. Women shrieked, men 
whooped, but the boy fell clear and rolled 
over and over on the far side, brushing the 
cinders out of his carroty mop. 

Meanwhile the elder men were making 
merry in an upper room of the Admiral 
Anson. Every year when feasten ap- 
proached, the landlord, Jacky’s George 
Baragwanath, sent his three unmarried 
sons to sleep in the sail loft and turned 
their bedroom into a dance hall, having 
first taken the precaution of shoring up 
the beams from below. He sat on the 
presidential bench at the end of the room, 
supported by Uncle Jesse Kneebone and 
Uncle Billy Kitto, octogenarians all. A 
little, perky robin of a man was Jacky’s 
George, of benevolent countenance. Never- 
theless, he had sailed the world with the 
admiral to whom his inn was dedicated, 
sacked cities and plate ships and, later, 
been master gunner of a privateer. 


E RAN abright, birdlike eye round the 

room. The company was dull, sitting 
upright on the benches, drinking little and 
saying less. He battered his pewter mug 
with the steel hook that served him as a 
left hand. Obediently two sons came for- 
ward, Benbow, an ex-naval gunner, and 
Boscawen—all the seven Baragwanath 
sons were named after British admirals— 
alert, raw-boned, foxy young men who 
had sailed “‘foreign”’ and seen life. 

““Give ’em ale and keep ’em flushed,” 
their parent commanded. 

Ale was distributed from big earthen- 
ware jugs. Again Jacky’s George sounded 
his pewter. ‘‘Crowder, step forth and 
favor we with a tune.” 

The crowder, old Cornish for fiddler— 
a tall, emaciated creature in tight breeches, 
out at the knees, and a long black coat 
much frayed at the skirts—bounded from 
his seat, took the center of the floor, bowed 
and broke forth into The Barley Mow: 


“‘Here’s a health to the baarley mow, my 
braave boys, 
Here’s a health to the baarley mow. 
We'll drenket out of the jolly brown bowl; 
Here’s a health to the baarley mow.” 


“Give tongue, my beauties,” said 
Jacky’s George. “‘ Bossy, keep the ale flow- 
ing. Now chorus, all of ’e!” 

The company inflated their chests and 
gave tongue to the chorus. 

From a seat by the door rose a tottering 
ancient, with a face like a withered pippin, 
surrounded by a fringe of silver hair, 
“Boys!” he quavered. “‘Boys!’’ His thin 
pipe was drowned in the general clamor. 

Jacky’s George banged his pot loudly. 
Silence reigned instanter. ‘‘ What is it, 
Nehemiah?” 

“‘I’d want for to sing.” 

“Then sing you shall and welcome, my 
dear. What’ll ’e have the crowder play, 
Nehemiah, my old and bold?” 


— 


“TI wean’t have en play nothing,” said 
the old and bold Nehemiah. “I got mel- 
ody sufficient in myself.” 

“Blow hard, then, my old beauty, and 
fear naught.” 

Nehemiah, fearing nothing, blew as 
hard as he was able. 


“As it fell on a holy day, 
And upon a holytide-a: 
John Dory brought him an ambling nag 
To Paris for to ride-a.” 


Amid a rising buzz of conversation he 
quavered on, verse after verse. 

“Used to sing better when he had teeth; 
don’t fetch the words so clear as he did 
fifty years back, seems me,” said Uncle 
Jesse to Uncle Billy under cover of his 
hand. 

Almost inaudible amidst the chatter, 
Nehemiah droned indefatigably on till 
suddenly his querulous pipe was heard 





above the din: “ Jacky’s George! George 
Matthew Baragwanath!”’ 

““What’s come to ’e now, my old val- 
iant?”’ 

“How can I pitch my music with all 
this here hubadullion going on?”’ 

Jacky’s George banged his pot. ‘“Re- 
spect for the ancient man’s music!’ he 
thundered. ‘‘ Attention, all of ’e. Nehe- 
miah had buried two wives and courted a 
third before most of you was weaned. Pay 
proper respect to en, dang ’e!”’ 


RDER having been momentarily re- 
stored, Nehemiah lifted up his voice 
for the last verse of his epic, when Benbow 
appeared at the door. “‘Hey! Nehemiah!” 

“ce Eh? >? . 

“‘Here’s somebody looking for ’e.” 

“Well, let her look; can’t a man sing?” 

“She says she’ve been searching the 
world for ’e. It’s two hours past your 
bedtime.” 

“TI’d cast scorn ’pon she. On feasten 
eve I wean’t go to bed at all if I’ve a mind 
to.” 

But the ballad of John Dory never got 
finished. A strong, round, feminine arm, 
bared to the elbow, shot through the door- 
way and a resolute brown hand took Ne- 
hemiah by the scruff, withdrawing him 
backward into outer obscurity. From the 
landing came the noise of a short, brisk 
scuffle, a hearty clap as of open palm 
meeting unguarded ear, followed by the 
clump of submissive boots descending 
wooden stairs; then the slam of the street 
door 

“Hm-m!” said Uncle Jesse. “‘He won’t 
bury that one.” 

Jacky’s George signed to his son Ben- 
bow, who skipped into the middle of the 
room. 

“‘Aman-o’-war hornpipe, crowder,”’ said 
he, tightening his belt. ‘‘Lively, now.” 


ENBOW crossed his arms and held 

them level with his shoulders, hands 
on elbows. The fiddler took up a position 
opposite him and began to play. They 
marched to meet each other, three paces 
forward, three paces back, and were off. 
Benbow’s steps were a mere timed shuffle 
at first, punctuated with a clatter of heels. 
He faced the fiddler, sidled round him, then 
passed him back to back, holding himself 
stiff as a ramrod, his face expressionless. 
Then he introduced conventional sailor ex- 
ercises into his movements, running aloft, 
heaving on a capstan bar, hauling, and so 
on, and calling for more speed, finished up 
merrily, heel and toe. 

A roar of applause followed him to his 
seat. “‘Well done! Well done!” a fresh 
voice shouted. “TI’ll give a pint of rum 
and a silver dollar to the man who can 
better that.” . 

Everybody looked toward the door. 
“Squire!”’ 

Ortho it was, in his black and lace, fill- 
ing the doorway with his height, raffish, 
handsome, showing his white teeth. 
“Come on!” he shouted. ‘‘Who’s for the 
money? Show a leg! Tom Clemo, I’ve 
seen you skip like a pea on a drumhead. 
Arise and shine!” 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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3 rolls for 25¢ 
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Pride in the home appointments 


IN the well-ordered home, some of the appoint- 
ments, though apparently of trifling importance, 
unerringly reveal refinement and good taste. 


The very presence of ScotTissue in the bath- 
room denotes careful thought for the family’s com- 
fort and well-being, an appreciation of daintiness 
and personal hygiene. 


The desire to have only the best inevitably 
dictates the choice of ScotTissue. Soothing soft- 
ness, dainty whiteness, purity and quick absor- 
bency are distinctive Thirsty Fibre qualities. 







( So easy to buy. Just-say “ScotTissue.” 
fF 
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It fits! 


Built to the pattern of the human 
mouth, Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
contacts every curve and angle and 
crevice. While almost any tooth 
brush will clean outside surfaces, 
Dr. West’s cleans INSIDE, 
OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN. 

















Ve Keeps Teeth “FIT” 


Because it Fits the Teeth! 


You must do more than brush your teeth to 
keep them clean and “fit.” You must clean 
them; clean them clean—at every brushing. 
To do this requires a brush that fits the curves 
and angles of the dental structure. One whose 
bristles seek out the crevices and sweep 
them clean. 


To fill this need comes Dr. West’s—a new type 
tooth brush—correct as modern dentistry. It 
is small, arch-conforming and crevice-fitting. 
Every pointed bristle-tuft does its work with 
every brushing. 


The true diagram above shows clearly how 
Dr. West’s fits every curve and angle, how its 
bristles penetrate the crevices. Its use and 
effect in your own mouth is the best proof 
that this one brush cleans every part of all 
your teeth—and cleans them clean, inside— 


outside—and between. 


ST 





J i9 
TOOTH BRUS 


There's a Dr. West's Tooth Brush for every member of 
the family. Prices: Adult's, 50c; Youth's, 35c; Child's, 
25c; Special Gum Massage, 75c. At all good dealers’. 
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Tom Clemo, blushing with pleasure, 
rose and slouched into position before the 
fiddler. Ortho passed round the room, ad- 
dressing everybody by their nicknames, 
shaking old men by the hand, clapping 
boys familiarly on the shoulder, inquiring 
tenderly after relatives and ailments. 

“Oh, pretty work! Pretty work, Tom 
Clemo! That’s the style!”’ he called out 
presently. “‘ Brava! Now the next man.” 

He found a seat on the bench beside 
Jacky’s George. “‘How are they going?” 
he asked quietly. 

“‘Warming up, warming up. I’ll have 
em all sweating and swilling in a minute.” 

“What are they drinking?” 

“Ale. They’ve had four pints a man, 
so far.” 

“Then give ’em a dash of rum all 
round,” said Ortho. “I’ve raised a couple 
of likely farm boys in Gwithian, half a 
dozen tinners in St. Just and a few odd 
ones here and there. They don’t come 
very quick.” 

“They’ll come quicker at the last,” 
said Jacky’s George. 

“How many will I get from here, d’ you 
think?”’ 

““Couldn’t say. Might get six, might get 
twelve, if we hook ’em on the rise. There’s 
no money about; fishing’s been 
very slight.” 


MAN with the long sad face 

of a disillusioned spaniel 
had taken the floor. He danced 
without movement 
of his body above 
the hips, arms trail- 
ing at his sides, but 
his feet moved like 
things inspired, pos- 
sessed—toe and 
heel, double and 
treble shuffle, then aM 
toe and heel again, * 
across and across. 

““Who’s that?” Ortho inquired. 

“Willie Tregurtha from Pemberth,”’ 
said Uncle Jesse. “‘The cleanest dancer in 
this hundred—or any other.”’ 

A prodigious thumping of boots and 
cries of “‘ Willie has it!’”’ ‘‘ Willie gets the 
dollar!’’ brought Ortho to his feet. 

“Tregurtha wins,” said he. ‘‘Here y’ 
are, neighbor, and well you’ve earned it. 
Now, landlord, serve a round of hot rum 
bumbo, and we'll all shake a leg.” 

Loud cheers greeted his announcement; 
louder the appearance of the bumbo. 

“Pick your partners!” cried Jacky’s 
George, sounding his improvised gong. 

Ortho signed to Tom Clemo, and went 
to the head of the room; Tregurtha and 
another Pemberth man followed. The 
fiddler mounted on a chair and struck the 
opening bars. 

“Partners, face and take hands,” 
Jacky’s George commanded. ‘“One— 
two—three—go!”’ 


Tee linked pairs clumped four paces 
sideways to the left, swinging theirarms 
inrhythm; repeated the movement to the 
right; then, throwing their arms high, 
twisted back to back and round again fac- 
ing each other. For men wadded, seaman- 
like, with much clothing, muscle-bound by 
years of set exercise, this last was no easy 
matter, it being a point of honor not to let 
go. The younger and slimmer got round 
quick enough, but the elder and stouter 
stuck back to back and remained there, 
grunting and tugging, until one managed 
to heave the other bodily into the air and 
so over into position once more. Ina short 
time a stranger entering would have 
thought he had stumbled on an intertribal 
wrestling match, heated but good-natured, 
whooping and laughing. 

“Warming nicely now, squire,” Bos- 
cawen whispered. 

“Yes. Keep that crowder at it, and 
don’t let ’em go dry.” 

“Trust me,” said Boscawen, and winked. 

The heavy hobnailed sea boots scraped 
and pounded. Dust rose from the floor; 
dust fell from the walls; the rafters 


creaked; the horn boat lanterns wes | 
on their hooks. The fiddler, mounted on a 
chair, sawed at his instrument, bowing, 
swaying, beating out the unheeded time 
with his foot. The heat was oppressive— 
a late June night and four-and-twenty 
overdressed stalwarts struggling to fast 
music in a close room. 

Jacky’s George glanced at Ortho and, 
meeting his eye, signed to the fiddler, who 
brought the tune to a close with a merry 
flourish and stepped down from his perch. 


HE dancers sank gasping upon the 

benches, to find their pots miraculously 
replenished. They sniffed. More bumbo, 
redolent of rum! Very generous! Very 
handsome indeed. The squire, of course. 
They held their pots high. ‘‘Good health, 
squire!” ‘Good speed to ’e, cap’n!” 
‘‘Huzza for Squire Penhale!”’ 

“Drink hearty, boys,” said Ortho, 
waving his hand. ‘‘There’s more where 
that came from.” 

The room was hot; they were hot, and 
their throats were dry with dust and 
shouting. The bumbo disappeared like 
magic and behold, 
there was more 
where the first had 
come from—Bossy 
and Benny at hand 
with great steaming 
jugs. 

Jacky’s George 
watched ‘them 
sharply. The com- 
pany displayed an 
unnatural excite- 
ment of eye, a cer- 
tain swagger and 
recklessness of car- 
riage. Staid men 
laughed inordi- 
nately at trifles and 
talked all together. 
Boasts flew about. 
The moment had 
come. 

A smart rat-a-tat filled the room. All 
eyes swung toward the door, and there 
was Bossy wearing a scarlet Marine tunic, 
beating a tattoo on a side drum, and his 
father standing on a bench holding up his 
hand for silence. 







“DOYS!” he thundered. “Neighbors! 
Leave me speakaword. Brave news 
for one and all. Cap’n Penhale, whom we 
do all know, have consented to take com- 
mand of the Ghost, privateer, of Falmouth, 
sailing in eight days’ time for the Bay of 
Biscay to cut off French ships bound in 
for Rochelle, Bayonne and the Bordeaux 
River, loaded deep with all the riches of 
the West. The Ghost mounts eighteen 
carriage guns and can speak or leave any- 
thing that sails, so what she don’t fancy 
she won’t fight, as the saying is. Never 
was a sweeter craft seen in Carrick Roads, 
and Cap’n Penhale could man she three 
times over with the pick of Falmouth and 
Penryn. But Cap’n Penhale eddn one 
like that. ‘I’m a western man myself,’ he 
says to me, ‘and if I do fall upon a bit of 
good fortune I’d like for western men to 
share it. Men o’ my own valley.’” 

A rattle on the drum from Bossy; 
cheers for the squire, led by Benny; and 
becomingly modest protestations from 
Ortho. 

“Well, there ’tis, my lads,’ said Jacky’s 
George. ‘‘A Cornish ship, manned by 
Cornishmen, with a Monks Cove cap’n 
who we’ve all known from boyhood. What 
more d’you want? Them that’s for a 
golden fortune, stand forth. Them that’s 
for hard work and a pauper’s burial, stand 
back. Cap’n Penhale is leaving for Fal- 
mouth tomorrow, so speak now or speak 
never. Wealth or’ want—which’ll you 
have?” 

The crowd about the door was divided 
as by a projectile. A carrot-haired boy, 
his round face smothered with freckles, 
burst headfirst into the room, knocking 
the men aside in his hurry. It was he of 
the bonfire. 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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and “ness” 


or the American oman 


— who loves to drive an automobile for the sheer joy of driving 


— who wants a car that is always ready, in all weather, for any road 





— who delights in a car with ample power for any emergency 
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— who appreciates a car that is easy to handle under all conditions 
and 
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il — who has a keen sense of value and believes in enduring economy 
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— who takes pride in the beauty and comfort of her personal car 


We present the Star—in four and six cylinder types —as the tg 
one automobile best suited to her requirements. 





























BECAUSE THE STAR HAS 


MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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ancy i Hayes-Hunt bodies in colors. NEW STAR SIX 

ever Wide seats, comfortable up- PRS yi sha aa sia 

eee, | holeenty. i Touring $695 Coach $880 / 

me | Long, low lines, rigid chassis. Coupster $745 Landau Sedan $975 

pa i 8 Modern equipment, beautiful, 

’ he i enduring finish. ‘| IMPROVED STAR FOUR 

it of j 2 ~Mo re ‘Power a Roadster $525 Coupster $610 


n to 4 Touring $525 Coach $695 
a BECAUSE Sedan $795 

SSY; . — Honed cylinders insure high 
and compression. 

from —Hot spark insures correct 

firing. 
— Water circulation insures 
cool motor. 
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Low~cost Transportation 








i Exceptionally long spring base. 





fo. d, Lansing 


Vhat —Force-feed lubrication less- 
ens friction. 
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— Correct fuel mixture insures . dacqseagenaacaaqaccese 
high power. 
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DURANT MOTORS, Inc. 
you 250 West 57th Street, New York 


o General Sales Dept. er 
ided 1819 Broadway, New York 
Dealers and Service 
Stations Through- 
out the United 
States, Canada, 
and Mexico 
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STAR SIX LANDAU SEDAN 
Body by Hayes-Hunt, Lacquer finish, Powder blue and black, Balloon tires. 
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With tea it is the smart new custom to serve FitLED Corree RING 


Now Variety 


in Breads 


adds interest to every meal 


OWADAYS a wide variety of meats, salads and 

desserts is taken almost as a matter of course, 
but fascinating varieties of breads always awaken 
grateful appreciation wherever they are served. 


This is very easy to’do because your baker now 


-makes a score or more of delightful new yeast raised 


breads, each more tempting than the last. Rolls, 
buns, rings and coffee cakes—some are made with 
fruits, others with nuts or spices. Beautifully baked, 





deliciously fragrant and tasting extraordinarily good, 
it is small wonder that you keep hearing them praised 
with such enthusiastic fervor. 


Filled Coffee Ring, Saxon Cake (Stollen), or Cinna- 
mon Coffee Cake (Streusel ) are surprisingly delicious 


for breakfast. Or you may prefer to serve them in 


the Continental fashion, with coffee for dessert. 


Even in the smaller places, now, both bakers and 
grocers can supply a score or more of delicious breads 
so that you can serve a different kind at every meal 
during the week, if you wish. It is easy these days to 
avoid monotony and give an interesting zest to évery 
meal, merely by serving new breads occasionally. 
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es ne 98 Fg Cinnamon Buns, siightly 
Xx “ oe bo sees d : erg > ae ee y= sweetened, delicately spiced 

‘ See € and spread with delectable 
frosting. 


“eer  —_— —— spon ag 
Nowadays the morning canter is followed by 
a well chosen luncheon at which those new 
tastily sweetened, yeast raised buns are cer- 
tain to be served. Baked a marvelous golden 
brown, they appeal to the eye while they 
beguile the palate. Cinnamon Buns, Butter 
Horns, Butterfly Buns—to mention very few 
—there is no need for monotony when your 
baker makes so many delicious varieties of 


bread. 


Raisin Buns are filled with 
luscious fruit and delicately 
frosted; Hor Cross Buns, 
rich, tender and spicy, are 
daintily crossed. 


In houses famous for their gracious hospi- 
tality the breakfast tray seldom bears the 
same kind of bread two mornings in suc- 
cession. A well trained footman under- 
stands the appeal of variety. Indeed some 
servants are instructed to carry this prin- 
ciple of variety even farther, by placing 
two different kinds of rolls or buns or 
coffee cake on the tray. 


a baker makes every one of 
the breads pictured here and 
many more interesting varieties. He 
always chooses the same fine ingre- 
dients that you would use. His breads 
are far more perfectly baked than 
home-made breads because his oven 
is scientifically adjusted for perfect 
results. 


Ask for his ‘special’ every day. 





The new kind of whole wheat bread which 


your baker and your grocer sell is a great Either your baker or your grocer can 
improvement over the old type. It is not 


now supply you with a score or more 
merely a health bread to be eaten froma = - . ? _~— F alle eS aE a per 
sense of duty, but a tender, moist loaf that ~ aie ig oe a ie ‘ & breads so that you ca 
you will enjoy for its rich nutty flavor. It fume avoid monotony and always serve 
stays fresh for several days and slices the correct bread for every occasion. 
pence year crumbling. Use it to Thirty thoussnd bakers now cal 
ive variety to your menus. ; : : 
5 bod Fleischmann’s Yeast, just as all dis- 
criminating housewives used to do. 
The Fleischmann Company, offices 


Wuote Wueat Brean is splendid for growing — én lf principa F oe 
Ciites. 


children and how they love its rich round flavor! 
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The year before Elias Howe made > 





the first sewing machine! 


—Pepperell Sheets were already billowing 
in the sunlight of thousands of dooryards. 


Yn how differently these two 
great products were greeted: 
Howe almost starved trying to 
prove his machine would save 
time—time that no one then 
cared much about saving! 

—while Pepperell 
was accorded in- 
stant approval by 
keen housewives 
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favor. It simply can’t—so long 
as its texture continues as light 
and firm as it has been ever 
since 45. And it saves not only 
time but money! 

We have an average Pep- 
perell Sheet that 
was washed 373 
times and—there’s 
much wear in it 









of those early days. i ‘i still! 

Like the sewing Vas Se That’s fair proof 
“abies Shee Ss ae 

machine it has << of lasting quality, 
f. ll f The famous Pepperell label—your : ae 

never fallen out o guarantee of highest quality isn t 1t° 


Made by the Pepperett Mrc. Co., 160 Stare Street, Boston, MassacHusETTSs 
MILLS AT BIDDEFORD, MAINE, AND OPELIKA, ALABAMA 
BLISS, FABYAN & CO., SELLING AGENTS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND BOSTON 


SEPP BALL LE 


heets PILLOW CASES 


SHEETING 


Send for 
this booklet 


















PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. J8, 160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
I am enclosing 6c. Please send me a copy of your 


booklet, ‘‘ When the Luxury of Decoration is not 
an Extravagance.” 
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The name of my department store is 
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(Continued from Page 124) 


“Hi! If squire wants a man to fight 
Frenchies, I’ll go,” he cried. 

Jacky’s George turned upon his young- 
est son. ‘“‘You’ve been promised these 
two days,” he said dryly. “‘ You and Bossy 
and Benny. Now stand aside, and give 
your betters a chance.” 

A tall, dreamy youth slouched across 
the room and placed himself beside the 
youngest Baragwanath. “I'll go wid Rod- 
ney.” 

Tom Clemo came next, and after that 
men followed with a rush. 

“Hooked on the jump,”’ Bossy exulted. 
“Hooked and gaffed!”’ 

“Hooked and gaffed!’” The words 
struck, barbed, into that strange thing 
which passed in Ortho Penhale for con- 
science, struck and rankled. ‘Hooked 
and gaffed!’’ His own people, and by 
him; men he had swum and fished with 
as a boy, their sons and brothers. Drugged 
with rum, gulled with sounding talk, and 
then—harpooned. Some might profit, but 
others would inevitably pay. 

He had a momentary impulse to call it 
off; to give these deluded simpletons a fair 
chance; tosay: ‘‘Come, if you like; but, 
for heaven’s sake, think it over. Money 
we may make; but war is a rough game, 
and somebody will get hurt; it may be 
you. Join me and welcome; but think it 
over first; tomorrow—when you’re sober.” 

He raised his hand, was on the point of 
speaking, when his eye fell on Jacky’s 
George. The old adventurer was sitting 
on his bench, signing men up as fast as 
they came forward, a smile of benevolent 
triumph on his lips. Benny stood beside 
him, doling out advance money and more 
rum to the signatories, who appeared 
highly pleased with themselves. 

Ortho let his hand drop, the impulse 
gone. He must have men. It was war- 
time. The nation was fighting for dear 
life. Why should not these hulking long 
shoremen do their share? 

“Crowder, give us a tune,” he shouted. 
“Bossy, the drum! Drink hearty, one and 
all! Here’s to the flying Ghost and the 
money we'll bring to Monks Cove!”’ 


V 


To THOMAS BURNADICK, Esq. 
Nancarrow House, 
Constantine, 
Cornwall. 
EAR SIR: Thave the honour toinform 
you that we are now lying in St. Marys 
Roads, Isles of Scilly. We left the Carricks 
Roads at two of the morning of July 3rd, 
and were off Penzance in six hours where 
I picked up forty-three men (eleven being 
stout fishermen from my own parish). It 
being a fine afternoon I tacked the Ghost 
across and across before Penzance under 
full sail and all flags flying, saluting with 
bow and stern chasers as she went about 
and had all the landsmen abord with as 
many wives and sweethearts as they chose 
to bring and a barl of Ale and a Fidler for 
theyr entertainment which outlay was not 
misspent for next day eight more lands- 
men came off hearing of the good Cheer to 
be had. The Company now musters 83 
which is all too few for a Vessel of this 
metal and tonage. 

Beating to the westard theyr condition 
with sea sickness was pitiful to see. I 
crused to the westard of the Bishop Rock 
for 8 days but speaking nothing but En- 
glish Traders and Newtrals (tho’ had I 
met with anenemy of force I must needs of 
run from him having scarce Men enough 
to work Ship leave alone Guns). I put in 
here for Water and Beef. Now that the 
Company have got theyr Sea Legs I have 
them constantly at work at pike and cut- 
lass exercise and handling the Guns and 
trust to make a Creditable Showing be- 
fore long. 

There is one Matter I must bring to 
your notice and that is a gentleman Vol- 
unteer who came abord last thing before 
leaving Falmouth. The Topsails were 
loosed and the Anchor coming home when 
there was a Hail from overside and over 
the Rail comes a very fine Fashionable 


Gentleman with a sword at his side. I 
asks him who he is and what.he wants and 
he says (speaking outlandish) his name is 
De Merdrinac and he is wishful to sail 
with us as a Volunteer. You are a French 
man, says I. French Emigray, he says. 
Kings Officer, Republick, bah! Fight! 
You see! With that he outs with his 
Sword and makes play with it shouting 
Ha Ha and stamping his Foot, the Sword 
darting like a spit of Lightning thro’ all 
the Parrys, Guards and Thrusts faster 
than my Eye could follow. Just then the 
water man uplifts his voice after his Fare. 
The Frenchman takes no heed but con- 
tinues ha-haing and thrusting round the 
Deck like it was thronged with Enemys. 
The Waterman comes abord demanding 
his Fare very blasphemous whereat the 
Moosoo gives a yell and is after him sword 
first. The Waterman runs for the Rail 
and is over it faster than he came, the 
Frenchman giving him a prick in the 
Breech to speed him. The Waterman 
drops into his Boat like a sack of Potatoes 
pushes off an Oars length and again hol- 
lers for his Fare swearing he will have the 
Law of us. The Frenchman feels in his 
Pockets and turns ’em inside out. All 
gone, says he, laughing, then he tears off 
his silver Shoe Buckels and pitches them 
at the Water man. Go to the Devil son of 
a Pig, he says and the Waterman is gone 
rowing for his Life. Put that Skewer up 
for Heavens Sake or you will spit Some- 
body and I am short-handed as it is, I 
says, hard put to keep from laughing. 
Have you a Paper to prove yourself? if 
not I trust you can swim for I shall surely 
heave you Overbord. 

The Frenchman pulls a Packet from his 
coat and hands them to me with a Polite 
Bow. I had no time to examine them then 
but I have since and they Appear all in 
Order. His name is Rene Phillipe Count 
of Merdrinac in Brittany—he served eight 
years in the East Indies. Later being 
weakened with Wounds and Fevers he 
was sent home to find his Ancestral Man- 
sion burned to the ground by the Revo- 
lution and his Family perished by the 
Gilloutine. He escaped to England by a 
Smuggler from Roscoff and has been liv- 
ing in Falmouth giving Fencing lessons. 
On the night of July 2nd he attended a 
Venison dinner at Blundstones and played 
Ecarte with some Gentlemen afterwards. 
By one o’clock he had lost ever Penny he 
possessed, by half past one he had lost his 
Cravat Solitair, his Watch, his Seals and 
his Rings. He then came straight off to 
the Ghost as he stood (hoping thereby to 
restore his Fortunes). He declares him- 
self well known to Sir Michael Nowell, 
Mr. Southwell Curtis and Mr. Pidgley, 
the Banker, and other Gentlemen of Fal- 
mouth. For my part I am Well Satisfied 
but not so Mr. Pentacost who says that 
the Count being a Frenchman must also 
be a Perfidious Character, but I think 
Mr. Pentacosts complaint is not so much 


against the Counts nationality as his Re- - 


ligion which Mr. Pentacost has discovered 
to be Catholick, he being very Acrimonious 
against that sect. 

I would be vastly obliged to you Sir if 
you would enquire of Mr. Curtis or Mr. 
Pidgley concerning the Count. The Ghost 
sails like a witch. All hands are healthful 
and in good spirits now they have got 
their sea legs. The young man Sawle from 
your estate is shaping well, he wishes me 
to convey his respectful obligations to 
yourself. 

I have the honour to remain 
your most obedient and.humble servant 
ORTHO PENHALE (Master) 
Ghost, Privateer. 
Isles of Scilly 
July 13 1795. 


To Mrs. PHOEBE SAWLE, widow. 
Constantine. Cornwall. 
by Silly packet. 
Duos MA, Yest a few lines to say I hope 
you are in good Health as I am but I 
thort you wood not see me agen the See ran 
as big as Hills all around and noland insite. 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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Silk stockings more exquisite than ever! © 





fovelier this year-- costlier ! The way 
you launder them more important 


YRIAD-TINTED silk hosiery to match each 
frock — delicate, frail. Bold, gay woolen 


Such charming colors, such intriguing de- 
signs! Never were these important accessories 
ovelier than this year. Or costlier! ff 


bh 

It is frequent rubbing which makessilk stock- * \ 
ngs—woolen ones, too—lose their new fresh- 
1ess, wear out so soon! Tiny particles of the 


Be careful how you wash rayon 


No fabric is as sensitive to laundering methods as 
rayon. When wet handle it with infinite care. Never 
wring, never twist, never rub rayon! Rubbing with 
cake soap may a it. For when rayon is wet che 

' fibres are temporarily weakened so chat even light 
pressure may break pe apart. Gently dip rayon up 
and down—just as you do silks—in the mild, cleans- 
ing suds of Lux—so pure, so safe! 





stockings to complete the sports ensemble. <i 
Cx 
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Woolen stockings complete the sports costume 


RUBBING WEARS OUT YOUR SILK STOCKINGS 
-.... RUINS WOOLEN ONES 


soap catch in the finely woven meshes and 
only more rubbing can force them out. It is 
this rubbing which destroys the bloom of silk, 
mats and shrinks wool. 


With Lux there is no ruinous rubbing. You can 
safely entrust your precious stockings to its gentle 
bubbling suds knowing Lux will take nothing from 
them but the dust and dirt. Just launder them as 
directions on the package tell you to. 


Thousands and thousands of women, who for 
years have guarded their fine things with Lux, are 
now using it for the entire laundry. Clothes are all 
so costly nowadays—even the everyday pieces—that 
it’s not surprising women protect them like fine 
fabrics—make them last longer, too! Lever Bros. 


Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


| A big 


| convenient 
| package, too 
























































Skilled planning gives variety to this distinc- 
tive bathroom. Harmonious color adds unity 
and charm. Yet the cost is kept moderate. 


By building-in a recess for the Tarnia bath and 
an inclosure for the Mauretania closet, an 
agreeable change from the usual four square 
walls is secured. Above the Jdalia lavatory, 
which is placed near the window, the swinging 
mirror hides a roomy cabinet for toilet articles. 





The curves of the vaulted ceiling are repeated 
in doors, windows and mirrors. Walls are of 
painted plaster in golden tan. Floor is of tiles 
or cement in two shades of green; the lighter 
tone is repeated in grilles, lights and chair. 


Crane plumbing and heating fixtures, valves 
and fittings are sold only by responsible con- 
tractors in a wide range of styles and prices. 
Write for our full color book on bathrooms. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


CRANE-BENNETT, Ltp., LONDON 
C2 CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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I cud get no rest nor hold no vitels and if a 
Frinchman had come along he cud of took 
us for all I cared. Now I am restored and 
in good healh as I hope you are for which 
Heaven be Thanked for I never thort to 
see another Day. Yest a few lines to say 
wee are in the Isles of Silly in carm water 
like helford River yesterday I climbed to 
the Top Gallant Yard and saw the land of 
Cornwall far away I wish I was there but 
did not stop long as I was near ded of 
Frite being so high. 

Capn Penhale is very merry laffing and 
joking at the men but Mr. Pentacost is 
for ever nagging and complaining at them 
he is Religus and will have no swaring or 
blasfeeming the food is teedius beef and 
pork and pees. 

I am training on the Big Guns every 
day Mr. Baragwanath the Gunner is a ter- 
rible sharp man who do not think twice 
to doust you if you are slow with a Bar or 
Rammer wee have not met any Frinch as 
yet but Capn Penhale says we shall soon 
meet Plenty and make our Fortunes tell 
lizzie Prowse I am in good health and will 
be home come feasten with plenty money 
never more to rome I trust your loving 
Son Richard Henry Sawle abord Priva- 
teer Ghost. 

Tell Matt Williams my new Breeches and 
Westcut must be reddy come Feasten 
without fail. 


To GEORGE MATHEW BARAGWANATH. 
Admiral-Anson Inn, Monks Cove. 
St. Gwithian. Cornwall. 


AR FATHER,Wearein Scilly andall 
well Peter Mumford says he has sum of 


‘the Rite Stuff hid on the Island of Rose- 


vean in the Old Spot you will know where 
He Says. He card it a sennight since from 
Gernsay but cant move it as the Preven- 
tive has him watched close as a Kat. He 
says will you send a Boat to fish on the 
Powll she can cum in by nite and take it 
and you can credit him with the moneys 
which is twenty two pound. I havea crew to 
train to the Guns as neversyou saw Towns- 
men and Farmers and such-like yore son 
Benny. 


THOMAS BuRNADICK EsoQ., 
Nancarrow House. 


EAR SIR, Iam obliged to you for your 

letter receeved this day and for your 
information concerning the count of Mer- 
drinac. The Count has already proved 
himself very servicable in the exercise of 
small arms and Borders. He has also se- 
lected a party of 
marksmen for the Tops 
and trained them to 
shoot at old bottles 
and casks, thrown 
overbord. The Trelo- 
warren Game keeper 
displays great murder- 
ousness of aim likewise 
two mine boys from 
Camborne. We are 
this day in from cruis- 
ing to the westard. I 
have spoke many ships 
but they were all Eng- 
lish or else plaguey 
Newtrals. On July 
15th at Meridian we 
spied a suspicious Lug- 
ger and gave chase but 
the Wind being light 
and the Sea overcast she out sweeps and 
escaped in a fog bank. On July 17th we 
spied a sail hull down to the westard so 
gave chase. In four glasses I was up with 
him and he appeared a Frenchman. I 
therefore fired a gun for him to heave to 
and ran up the Tri-colour. He also showed 
the Tricolour but held his way. I there- 
fore sheered alongside hoisted English 
colours and gave him a Broadside. At the 
same time he let fly his broadside and 
hoisted English colours too. I got my 
Speaking Trumpet and axed him what he 
was after. He replied in very opprobrious 
Scotch axing me the same. It turned out 
the brig was a Rochelle vessel prize to 





H.M.Frigate Garland bound for Plymouth 
under a Prize Crew. Both ships being 
French built led toa very natural Mistake. 
The Prize Master who came abord for a 
glass of grog says he thinks the French 
Martiniquomen have sailed and will make 
Landfall on the Coasts of Spain. He says 
they are reported to be under strong Es- 
cort but that does not affright me for I 
never knew a convoy yet that was not 
mostly stragglers. As soon as I have taken 
water I will sail for the Bay of Biscay. 
Your tenant Richard Sawle is well 
though somewhat timid aloft. I have rid 
myself of one Tippet a printer of Truro a 
sulking argufying chap. I passed him to 
the Captain of a King’s Sloop here with 
two bottels of porter and my compliments 
and he will get his back well scratched 
with the Cat if he tries any of his argufy- 
ing tricks there. In his stead I have 
picked up a Swede seaman (deserter) and 
a free Negro who was put ashore here with 
the itch (but is now cured) and can play 
the drum. 
I am sir your humbl and obt. servant. 
ORTHO PENHALE (Master) 


Ghost, Privateer. 
Isles of Scilly, 
July 19. 1795. 


THOMAS BURNADICK EsQ., 
Nancarrow House. 


Ff gion! SIR, I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that Success has at last 
crowned our Efforts. After crusing fruitless 
for near two months the prizes tumbled in 
so fastas to be anembarassment. On Aug. 
27 while crusing between Belle Isle and 
Isle Dieu I fell in with the French dogger, 
Premier Jugement de Solomon, bound 
from Nantes to the Mississippi with port, 
lead shot, Spanish bar iron, knives, Velvet 
wine, Brandy, beaver hats, silk stockings, 
candels,linen Handkerchiefs,ruffied shirts, 
shifts and black pepper. I got between her 
and the shore and fired a Gun whereupon 
she surrendered. I had no sooner put a 
Prize Crew aboard than a fresh sail was 
spied bearing W by S. Bidding the Prize 
follow I stood after her. She proved to be 
the St. Jean de Bayonne from Newfound- 
land with fish and she also hauled her Flag 
upon my firing one gun. Her Master in- 
formed me he fully thought I was a French 
privateer and was never more surprised in 
his life when he saw English Colours fly to 
the peak. 

It being then evening I stood to the 
westard all night when as Dawn breaks be- 
hold there is a big Merchant Bark right 
upon us! I showed the 
Tricolour (to which she 
replied with the same) 
and passed along her 
lee unmolested, her 
Master bawling at me 
thro’ a Trumpet. I 
jumped to the rail and 
put my hand to my 
Ear like I was hard of 
hearing, shouting 
Kwar? Kwar? (which 
is french for what? 
what?) by which strat- 
agem I had good ob- 
servation of the ship. 
I was determined to 
attempt her so as soon 
as we had passed clear 
I hoisted English Col- 
ours at the same time 
wearing under her Quarter and pouring 
my starbord Broadside into her stern win- 
dows. She was so astonished I slashed 
three Broadsides into her before she could 
make reply. She then veered giving me a 
taste of her port guns as she came round. 
I put my Helm over and crossed her stern 
again, raking her. She then went away 
southerly, I after her playing continuous 
with my chasers and Yawing from time to 
time to bring my Bow guns into play. We 
continued this way for a glass she driving 
South out of control and us after her gor- 
ing her heels like a Dog with a Bullock. At 


(Continued on Page 133) 


Secret 


of window beauty 















is this better 


Curtain Rod 


OW you may drape your win- 

dows as beautifully as those 
by professional decorators. Here 
is a curtain rod that will help you. 
The Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod 
makes it easy to arrange draperies, 
either with formal urban elegance 
or with country comfort. 

Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods 
come in triple, double, and single 
rod styles. Each has three exclu- 
sive Judd features that make it 
better. 

First is the Can’t-Fall Hook- 
Hanger, easy to put up; and once 
up, it stays up until you want it 
down. 

Another feature is the three stiff- 
ening ribs that keep 
the Judd Bluebird 
Rod from sagging, 
even under heavy 









































The window above was draped on 
the Judd Bluebird Triple Rod by 
Richard Cecil Pond, Interior 
Decorator, of NewYork City. 
Cream-white point d’es- 
prit glass curtains are 
draped with ruffled side 
curtains and valance 
of rose and amber 
changeable taffeta. 


velours or 
velvets. 

A third ex- 
clusive feature 
is the oven- 
baked enamel fin- 
ish. It is satin-smooth with nothing 
to mar its: surface. It slips easily 
through even the sheerest of silken 
curtains. 

That exclusive lacquer also pre- 
vents the Judd Rod from rusting or 
corroding. 

Ask for Judd Bluebird Rods by 
name at your hardware or depart- 
ment store. Then you are sure of 
getting the flat curtain rod with 
the three new, exclusive features 
that make it better. 
H. L. Judd Company, 
Inc., 87 Chambers 
St., New York, N. Y. 


JUDD 
Bluchitd 


Curtain Rods 


At left are shown the Judd Bluebird Rods in the single 
and double styles. In the circle is a section of the Judd 
Bluebird Rod, shown actual size, so that you can see the 
three exclusive stiffening ribs that prevent sagging. 
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O LOOK AT 
DRIVE 


Oldsmobile Six continues to grow in public con- 
fidence because its genuine beauty is coupled 
with extraordinary liveliness and smoothness 
through its entire speed range, with restful 
comfort over all roads and with the stamina 
that always results from capable, conscientious 
manufacturing. Of course, Oldsmobile Six is a & 
good car to look at—but a better car to drive. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD., OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


OLDSMOBILE 


Na Product of Generar Motors ff 
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length there was a loud explosion and part 
of her topside blew out and her stern took 
fire whereupon she surrendered. She is 
L’Amiable Coralie of Bordeaux, Mar- 
tinique to Nantes with coffee, Indigo, St. 
Domingo cotton, Muscovado sugar and 
some bags of Ginger. 

I send this by Mr. Rosewarne prize 
Master who has orders to proceed to Fal- 
mouth with the Solomon and the St. Jean. 
Myself I am following as escort to the 
Coralie who sails but crank with her Stern 
being beat in and a jury rudder. 

Your humbl and obt Servant. 


ORTHO PENHALE (Master). 


Ghost, Privateer, 
Off Ushant. 
Aug. 29. 1795. 


P. S. Your tenant, Richard Sawle was 
much upset at the first discharge and cast 
himself on deck declaring he was Slain. 
The Gunner took means to restore him 
and for the rest of the Action (if so it may 
be called, though indeed a more one sided 
affair I was never in) he conducted him- 
self dutiful but pale. 


To Mrs. PHOEBE SAWLE. Widow. 
Constantine. Cornwall. 


i MA, Yest a few lines hoping 
you are in good health as I am tho’ I 
have been in as great Peril as ever a Man 
saw and was near Slain a Hundred times 
by canon balls flying round my hed thick 
as Bes. wee have been in the Bay of Bis- 
cay and have took 3 prizes the first 2 did 
not shoot but the 3d was roguish I thort 
I was ded a Hundred times over but did 
not show Fear and continued Manful 
thro’ out. I wish Jes Trevellow or Paul 
Maggs or some other of them Big Mouth 
Fellows up to Church Town cud of been 
with us they will not talk so brave before 
me again I will not let any of them Stay 
Homes speak before me now I have been 
in Bludy Battels and seen the world. 
Capn Penhale has give each man a 
Beever hat and a ruffld shirt from a Prize 
a sailer told me we may get 70 pound a 
man prize Money beside wages so tel 
Lizzie prowse she had best make up her 
Mind for when I come home in my Ruffid 
Shirt and Beever hat with gold in my 
pocket there will be every Maiden after 
me and I can pick and chuse. your luving 
son Richard Henry Sawle. 

Tell Matt Williams to cut that wescut 
so as to show my Ruffid Shirt. 


To Doctor BENJAMIN STARBUCK. 
Bread Street. Bristol. England. 


EAR BENJAMIN, The armed snow 

John of Chepstow sailing tomorrow 
for the Avon I take this Opportunity of 
writing to you. We are in the Port of 
Bilboa having put in here to replenish 
water barrels. We have now been out six 
weeks from Falmouth on this our second 
cruise and have, so far, been successful 
in taking two vessels, one of which was of 
considerable value. . 

A week since, however, we were near 
taken ourselves being chaced four hours 
by two powerful French Frigates which 
approached close upon us on either quar- 
ter. To haul to either hand was to fall 
aboard one of the pursuers, to continue 
was to crash upon a rock-bound Coast. 
When night fell a French Prison appeared 
the sole alternitive to a Watery Tomb 
and it was with melancholy reflections 
that I contemplated the firey descent of 
Phoebus. The Captain, however, con- 
ceived the Ingenious Stratagem of quickly 
stripping our Vessel to her Bare Poles 
(whereby rendering her less visible) and 
setting the Long Boat adrift under a 
square sail with a Lantern lashed to her 
Mast Head. The enemy thinking it to be 
our Binnacle Light continued the Pur- 
suit, passing us by in the Darkness so 
close it seemed impossible we should not 


be discovered. I confess that for myself 
the Suspense was well-nigh intolerable. 

A more admirable Commander in time 
of Peril than this same captain (Penhale, 
by name) I have never met with in my 
sea experience, resourceful, bold ‘and of a 
cheerfulness which would seem to encrease 
in proportion to the Danger in hand and 
which is a source of the highest Inspira- 
tion to all around. We have a French 
emigré Nobleman who kills his country- 
men first and weeps upon them after- 
wards. Who resigns his position as Cap- 
tain of Marines after every action, yet on 
being again confronted with the detested 
Tricolour boards with such ferocity as to 
appal all beholders. 

This Port of Bilboa is indeed charming 
and singular. The verdant Hills are em- 
bellished with a variety of Plantations, 
Vineyards and Groves of chestnut trees, 
interspersed with the Gardens of Country 
Houses. On the quay of Olavijaja (close 
to which we lie) a party of young men and 
Women are dancing the Romeria to the 
music of Tambourines. The bells of a Nun- 
nery chime sweetly on the night air. All is 
Peace and harmless Gaiety. To-morrow 
(alack !) we put to Sea again into the midst 
of Peril and Sanguinary Strife. 

Believe me always, my dear Benjamin 

Your-assured Friend 
GILES SHERINGHAM (Surgeon) 


“‘Ghost”’ privateer 
Bilboa. Spain 
6th Oct., 1796. 


To Mrs. PHOEBE SAWLE, Widow. 
Constantine. Cornwall. 
by the John of Chepstow. 


KER MA, Yest a few Lines hoping you 

are in good healhasIam. Weearein 
bilbore in Spain it is a fine Town bigger 
nor Falmouth. Wee have took 2 more 
Prizes one of them behaved roguish but 
wee gave him a rare drubbing for his 
Pains. I cud not come Home last time wee 
was in Falmouth no man was let ashore 
wee was only there one night and day I 
saw Mawnan Church and Saint Keverne 
as we sailed by and up helford River to 
calamansack but cud not see constantine 
no matter I will be Home a month from 
now with near 200 pound in my pockett 
and a Beever Hat tell Lizzie prowse I have 
bought a spanish veil for she to wear come 
feasten your loving son Richard Henry 
Sawle abord privateer Ghost. Tell Matt 
Williams I don’t want that westcut as I 
have bought a spanish westcut a red one. 


To THOMAS BURNADICK EsQq., 

Nancarrow House 
By the prize Jong Vrow Maria Mr. Cur- 
now, prize master. 


ER SIR, I am sending this by a 

Dutch prize taken in the early hours 
of this morning after a sharp Action cost- 
ing us 3 killed and 8 wounded. She is 
from Archangel Russia with Wood Ash, 
Potash, hemp, Salt Fish, 90 bundels Skins 
and 25 bales Horsehair. I was three days 
in Bilboa to fill my barrels hardly escaping 
before War was declared with Spain. We 
will have the whole World leagued agen us 
soon. The Biscayners gave us no hin- 
drance, they lament the War being Friendly 
to us and having a great Detestation of 
the French. I can say no more now as 
there is a Sail reported, bearing down. I 
will be Home to refit at the end of this 
Month, all being well. 

Your obt. Servant 
ORTHO PENHALE (Master) 


Ghost privateer. 
Off Ferrol 
Oct., 11th, 1796. 


P. S. I regret to state that your tenant 
Richard Sawle is among the killed, being 
struck in the Temple by a Musket Ball. 
I also regret that his Effects (a few odds 
and ends of cheap Finery) have been 
plundered by his Shipmates. 


(Continued in the May Home Journal) 
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The Three Cheramy Youth Creams cleanse, nourish, 
and protect the skin, and make it young again. 


Your Skin will be Young again with 


the Three Cheramy Youth Creams! 


O have radiant, vital youth, the 

skin must be cleansed, nour- 
ished, and protected with three 
different creams especially made for 
each purpose. Your skin will be 
young and beautiful if you give it 
daily care with these three won- 
derful Cheramy Creams of Youth. 


First, the skin must be thoroughly 
cleansed — freed from imbedded 
foreign matter. Cheramy Youth 
Cream No. | penetratesgentlytothe 
base of the pores and takes away all 
hidden impurities. It heals chapped, 
rough skin, and nullifies the danger 
of coarse pores, blackheads, and 
blemishes. After a few treatments, 
the complexion shows aclear, trans- 
parent tone like the bloom that 
glows on children’s cheeks. 


Cheramy Youth Cream No. 2 feeds 
the skin; it nourishes and builds 
up worn tissues, erases the criss- 
cross network of lines around the 
eyes and smooths out creases 
around thenose and mouth. Itcor- 
rects “crepeness”—relaxed skin— 
at the throat, feeds hungry cells, 


CH 


and restores to the skin its youthful 
strength and resiliency. 


The third Cheramy Youth Cream 
is essential for quite another reason. 
It serves as a soft, unyielding armor 
between dust, sun and wind, and 
the complexion. This cream is dry 
and satiny. It gives an exquisite tex- 
ture to the skin and provides a per- 
fect base for rouge and powder. The 
effect is especially pleasing when 
one of the Cheramy face-powders 
—Cappior April Showers—follows 
the cream. 


Thefragranceof theThreeCheramy 
Youth Creams is like that of young 
flowers in the woods on a fresh 
May morning. It is a joy to remove 
the shining black tops of their pearly 
jars, and revel in the promise of 
youth that their perfume holds... 
with a few days’ faithful use, how 
magically the skin responds to their 
treatment! 


You will find directions in each 
package. Cleanse, nourish and pro- 
tect your skin with the Three 
Cheramy Youth Creams! 


CRAMY 


NEW YORK 


(appi aid April Showers 





Cheramy, Inc. 


Name 










539 W. 45th St. 
New York City 


Address 





Please send me the 
booklet, “The Real, 





Youthful You,” telling how to cleanse, 
nourish, and protect the skin with the 
Three Cheramy Youth Creams. 












The new vogue for tall narrow cases for 
books is a delightful innovation and one 
with great possibilities for a large variety 
of decorative schemes at very modest cost. 


the bookcase world, something so 

new and so radical that the decora- 
tive disposal of books will from now on 
be open to new possibilities. 

For there has been created a vogue for 
tall, narrow cases for books, a style un- 
doubtedly suggested by the slim French 
chests which have achieved such undenia- 
ble popularity during the past few years, 
but a step in advance of these because 
of the simplification of style which ren- 
ders these bookcases quite suitable for 
use in any scheme. 

Until very recently there have been 
only two alternatives for the disposal of 
books in the home; either in ready-made 
bookcases, or else in carpenter-made 
shelves built into the rooms where they 
seem to further best the needs of decora- 
tive as well as serviceable beauty, but 
most successful chiefly in the degree that 
they efface themselves unnoticeably in 
favor of the color variety of the books 
themselves. But well-built shelves are 
neither cheap, nor always a solution; for many rooms are not 
planned for this enhancement, and many houses, being 
rented, may not indulge in features that are built in. 

But there is no doubt of the adaptability of any very narrow 
piece of wall furniture; it can be slipped in almost anywhere 
without being planned for—a sort of extra elegance which 
may be added to the furnishings of any room; or else, in 
pairs, it may become an integral part of the formal furniture 
grouping which is planned as the important feature against 
some wall. And never before has there been such an oppor- 
tunity for making use of attractive, practical and usually 
inexpensive slender pieces of furniture as will be found now 
in these new bookcases, many of which are shown in pic- 
tures on this page. 

To keep pace with the gradual growth of an average 
collection of books, one after another of such narrow book- 
cases may be added as an enhancement to the room. Even 
when the room seems finished, so far as major furniture 
pieces are concerned, it is usually not only possible but 
desirable to flank some suitable larger piece, such as sofa, 
table, desk or chest, with a pair of decorative slim book- 
cases. 

That this method of disposing the new bookcases re- 
sults in groupings of real beauty may be proved by some 
of the groupings pictured here—and success is guaranteed 
in following any of these suggested placements. 


G jin: bookeas new has happened in 


Smart as Well as (Convenient 


HE most simple and least expensive of the bookcases 

may be seen in the grouping with the desk. These 
cases, planned to hold an average supply of fifty-five books 
each, are priced at eighteen dollars apiece. The exterior 
is black, the interior Chinese red—an adaptable as well as 
decorative combination of color. While by a mere change 
of color scheme these bookcases could be used charmingly 
in any not-too-formal room in the house, in the living 
room, the library, or as accessories to some other furniture 
in the bedrooms, their slender proportions make for smart- 
ness as well as convenient utility. For the summer cot- 
tage, also, they would serve as an economical nucleus for 
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Bookcases 
By MITCHELL Mackay 


a well-furnished living room. These cases measure fifty-six 
inches high, sixteen inches wide, and eight and a quarter 
inches deep. The drop-lid desk shown in this grouping is too 
good a value to be overlooked; in combination mahogany 
it is priced at thirty-seven dollars and seventy-five cents; and 








A group featuring elaborate bookcases. 


a Ree 
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This colorful group is charming with its 
bookcases of apple-green and black, the 
decorated yellow crackled enamel table, 
and cream-grounded glazed chintz chair. 


the chair very suitably used with it is ten 
dollars. 

The pair of bookcases to be seen in the 
group of gateleg table and glazed chintz 
chair are a bit more elaborate, owing to 
the shape of the tops and the hand- 
decorated motif which ornaments them. 
Their price is twenty-one dollars and 
seventy-five cents each. In height they 
measure fifty-seven inches; their width 
and depth are respectively sixteen inches 
and eight and a quarter inches. 

I wish it were possible for you to see 
this grouping in color, for to see it would 
be to want it; it is so wholly charming. 
The bookcases are painted in apple 
green, decorated with soft warm colors, 
and with interiors of black, a perfect foil 
for gay bindings. The gateleg table is of 
yellow crackled enamel, decorated with a 
flower motif on each drop leaf. This 
table is priced at thirty-seven dollars and 
seventy-five cents. Its size is thirty-four 
by forty-seven inches when open, and 
thirty-four by fourteen and a half when 
the leaves are dropped. The little armchair is upholstered 
in cream-grounded glazed chintz printed in brilliant colors 
predominantly green, blue and yellow. Its price is twenty- 
two dollars and seventy-five cents. The accessories add to 
the charm of this grouping. The lamp base is of pale gray 
pottery ornamented by a panel of pastel colorings and set on 
a stand of brass; the shade is of sea-foam green lined with 
deep peach. On the top of each bookcase there is a little jade 
tree in a squat pot of Chinese red lacquer; each tree is set 
with carved and jewel-like flowers of many colors. 

From the standpoint of showing a different type of book- 
case, and also from that of showing a different combination 

of pieces, the grouping of three bookcases on page 141 

is especially interesting. All three bookcases are done in 

lemon yellow, with interiors of jade green. 


cA Wall Arrangement 


Te narrow bookcases are particularly colorful with 
bevels and lines of orange red, and door panel decora- 
tions in peacock, black, and bright pale tones. These 
narrow bookcases are sixty-six inches tall, fifteen inches 
wide and eight inches deep. They are supplied with four 
upper shelves and a shelved cupboard. They are moder- 
ately priced at thirty-two dollars each. The low bookcase 
seen in the center of this arrangement is very adaptable 
because of its medium size, and because it may be pro- 
cured in delightfully decorative color schemes. It is 
forty-one inches high, thirty-three inches wide and eleven 
inches deep; its price is forty-eight dollars and seventy- 
five cents. 

In this grouping, if desired, two or three of the low 
bookcases could set end to end, since they are designed so 
that they may be used thus continuously, instead of using 
just one for the middle unit; and the tall bookcases could 
still flank each end. The result, of course, would be a 
rather complete furniture arrangement for some suitable 
wall; and used in just the proper place, the result would 
be very fine. 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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SALESROOMs: 
New York, Cuicaco, SAN Francisco 
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IN-BEHALF:+OF:+THE-:BRIDE 


Aword to the groom, concerning the breakfasts 
and the dinners he will share with her 


Dear Sir: 


In each decade of happy mat- 
rimony, He and She dine together 
an average of twice a day for at 
least 3,000 days. That’s a lot of 
breakfasts and dinners. 


But the worry of preparing 
this endless round of menus de- 
scends largely on her. If her maid 
walks out, his appetite may suffer. 
But he seldom has to broil the 
chops or coddle a lazy oven. 


If it’s up to the bride to make 
the table-fare interesting, isn’t it 


“good cricket” for the groom to 
help lighten her job by brighten- 
ing her table? 


He can’t solve the servant prob- 
lem for her. But he can give the 
cooking a fair show by giving it 
a fair setting. He can compliment 
good culinary with good table- 
silver. 


An excellent beginning for the 
Newlywed Table Service, in the 
world’s finest quality silverplate, is 
that exquisite 1847 Rocerrs Bros. 
Utility Tray set of 26 pieces of 





spoons, forks and knives for $34, 
including the serving tray . . . 
price slightly higher in Canada. 


You can see this beautiful post- 
honeymoon set at the store of any 
good silverware merchant — in 
The Anniversary, The Ancestral, 
The Ambassador, or other classic 
patterns. 


7 di v 


MAY WE SEND YOU THAT FAMOUS BOOK 
“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense’? 


A charming little brochure on how to entertain cor- 
rectly and smartly for luncheons, dinners and after- 
noon teas. What to serve and how to serve it—for 
occasions both formal and informal. A copy is yours 
for the asking. Ask for booklet R-28, International 
Silver Company, Dept. E, Meriden, Connecticut. 





1847 ROGERS BROS: 





SitTVERP LATE 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. jg 


Canapa: INTERNATIONAL Sitver CoMPANy 
or Canapa, Limrrep, Hamitton, ONTARIO 
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Vallum Silk 
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Announcing the Antelope Shades 


This Spring, McCallum announces the following exclusive 
shades—in the famous Antelope Group of stocking colors: 
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The McCallum Spring 


March 29 to April 10 


Gnu Uribi (matches *Ascot Tan) Kudu 
Oriks Pala (matches *Mauvette) Sero 
Other McCallum Shades for Spring Hosiery 
Mauve " ance tc é iy 
: oonlight rey vory archment 
McCallum Stockings are ight Pink Roce Grey Mellow Biscuit 
sold at $2 and upward. ae aa . peice com he 9] 
ve Grey auve Taupe ran mon 
At §2, $2.5 0, $3 and Zinc Gunmetal 4 Rachelle *Metal Brown 
$3.50 will be found a Also Black, White and Navy 
wide variety, suitable for Rose Shades 
every occasion. Rose Ash Rose Nude Woodland Rose Rose Blush 


Sunburn *Bois de Rose 
*Official Shoe Shades of the Season 


penings 


In those stores where smart women expect to find the new styles 


HE colors originate in Paris— Deauville. 
From those who establish the mode, McCallum 
hears the first whispers of the new styles. 


Will the flesh tints be as smart as ever? What 
are the new antelope shades one hears of? 


These questions are answered. 


Cablegrams—sketches — mysterious packages con. 
taining beautiful fabrics— 


To be interpreted in hosiery —so that the four great 
McCallum Mills may create thousands upon thousands 
of pairs of exquisite stockings, in preparation for 
the most important hosiery event of the year—the 
McCallum Spring Openings. 


The aim of these McCallum Hosiery Openings is to 
enable American women, during these first weeks of 
spring, to exercise the widest possible choice in the 
selection of their fine silk stockings for the coming 
season. 
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N all the stores where McCallums are sold, they 
are ready. 


Winter stocks have been cleared away. Alert buyers 
have laid in fresh assortments of new McCallum 
Hosiery for spring—in bewildering arrays of shades 
and weights and novelties—stockings so lovely that 
even the experienced salespeople cannot conceal a 
note of pride when they say, “Yes, madam, here are 
the new McCallums.”’ 


McCallum leadership in hosiery colors is acknowl- 
edged the world over. It is a fact that many of the 
best-dressed Parisiennes order their McCallums from 
America— because, even in Paris, they cannot find the 
new shades so exquisitely applied, so brilliant in tone, 
so lasting. 



























WEARS 


HEN you read in your newspaper the announce- 
ment of the McCallum Opening in the stores 
in your town—or when you see displays of McCallums 
in the shop windows during the next few weeks— 


Go in and look at the new McCallums. 


For those merchants have something better in hosiery 
right now than they have had for some time. They 
have fresher stocks; newer styles; wider assortments. 
They are putting forth every effort to give you bigger 
hosiery value during this McCallum Opening period, 
so that you will be glad to purchase your complete 
spring hosiery wardrobe from them—xzow. 


To this end the merchant and the McCallum 
Mills have united in a concentration of service to offer 
you an unparalleled range of hosiery styles and colors 
to wear with your smart spring clothes. 


The McCallum Book of Hosiery will be sent free. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY CO., NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


The McCallum colors shown 
above are the best approxima- 
tion of some of the beautiful new 
tones that can be obtained under 
the limitations of four-color 
process printing. 


I sm 


























The Pectoral and Necklace 
of Princess Sat-hathor-iunut 


Made of gold, carnelian, lapis lazuli and green 
felspar, and dating back to the dynasty of King 
Senusert, who reigned in Egypt from 1887 to 1806 
B. C. Discovered by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie 
in 1914, and now the property of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. 





LORD and LADY ELGIN 


An Ege watch a be a pert of 

the “life-estate” of every man a 

. woman. There is no finer personal 

possession—for life-long service and 
value-constancy, at $15 to $1700. 





NAME 


A PURCHASE FROM YOUR 
JEWELER IS AN INVESTMENT 
IN PERMANENT VALUES 


Ar Aa — 


EN and nations pass. But their jewels 
remain. 


Of all the possessions of ancient civiliza- 
tions, the most enduring have been the tokens 
wrought in precious stone and metal. 


Gone are the palaces of Egyptian kings; 
their gorgeous apparel and equipages. But 
scattered among the museums of today, in all 
parts of the world, many of their jewels are 
still intact; more beautiful and infinitely more 
valuable than ever. 


Today, as always, a purchase at the jewel- 


er’s is an investment in permanent values. 


ADDRESS. 
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He did his gift shopping at the jewelers! 


Jewelry is one of the few luxury-commodi- 
ties which can be ““consumed” year by year, 
decade after decade, without materially less- 
ening the quantity or quality of the basic 
value! 


Building up a line of jewelry means build- 
ing up an asset-heritage for future genera- 
tions, while enjoying the delight and charm 
of beautiful adornment in the building. 


The jewelry business is among the fastest- 
growing in America, because, more and more, 
keen Americans are putting their shopping 
thoney into imperishable values. 


“7LGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 























Send for the TINy TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts - Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 23, Elgin, Ill. 
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The picture of broad steps and wide halls and beautiful 
paintings and ancient pottery had not been for an instant 
relinquished. Still less had she ceased to think of a pair of 
gray eyes, a strong, shapely, white hand and a deep, warm 
voice. She went upstairs, laid back the covers of her bed, 
opened the windows of the guest room, took a brave look 
around, brought her menu downstairs, opened all the doors 
and windows and called her grocer and her butcher in the 
neighboring town. Her orders could be filled at once. 

Only with one store in New York did she have difficulty. 
Ices could not be delivered so far out unless the order was 
sent in the day before. She would have to make a dessert. 

For no more than three minutes Mrs. Potter stood by the 
kitchen table, motionless. Not for an instant was she 
worried or confused; all that she needed was a few minutes 
in which to plan her campaign. The guest room must be in 
perfect order and so must the dining room and the porches; 
the rest of the house could be hidden. No, the living room 
must be in order also; Mrs. Grassly might have a cold or hay 
fever and be unable to sit on the porch. 

Dinner and breakfast must be cooked and served. About 
breakfast Mrs. Potter had no anxiety; she could easily pre- 
pare breakfast without the knowledge of her guests. Now 
she would make her dessert; then she would begin on the 
dining room. Before she had finished, the Swede would 
have arrived and they would work together. At one-thirty 
she would leave her with a house in order and explicit direc- 
tions about putting in the meat. The soup would have to be 
canned soup and the tomato jelly changed to sliced toma- 
toes; the other viands could be easily managed. 


RS. POTTER still wore her dressing gown, and now she 

pinned up her sleeves and put on an apron. She lit the 
gas oven and got out flour and lard and salt. Suddenly she 
remembered that the cherries with which she had meant to 
garnish the Alaska pudding and which she now decided to 
make into a pie were yet on the tree in the garden. She could 
not go into the garden dressed in this fashion. She lost a 
little time while she put on a house dress. 

The limbs of the cherry tree were low, and gathering the 
cherries a simple matter. So was the making of the pie. She 
had lost so little of her old skill that it was a pleasure; while 
she mixed and rolled her pastry she forgot her dilemma and 
dull Mrs. Grassly and the irritation she felt when she thought 
of the departed servants and the untidy condition of her 
house. She forgot for a few moments the broad steps and the 
lofty halls and even the strong young figure of Mr. Croft and 
his slender hands and his eyes which admired her. Still more 
remarkable, she forgot the dullness of life. 

The cleaning of the dining room was not difficult; one 
dusted and set the chairs in the hall, ran the sweeper over the 
carpet, dusted and put fresh covers on serving table and 
sideboard, used the vacuum cleaner and carried the chairs 
back. The doors of the two cupboards, Mrs. Potter saw, 
must be kept shut and locked; she would place on the pan- 
try shelf everything that was needed. It would be a good 
idea to set the table now while her pie finished baking. She 
glanced down the driveway, then began to look for her best 
lace doilies. Why did not this Hilda come? 

The best doilies were not clean, neither were any others. 
She would have to use a cloth and she did not like a cloth in 
summer, even for dinner. She opened her handsome carved 
linen chest in the hall. The lid had not been closed tightly, 
and the weather had been damp. The linen did not look 
fresh, and over it little silver fishes ran briskly. Returning 
to the dining room she picked out sets of four doilies and 
carried them to the laundry. This was time lost. It was 
half-past ten now, and there remained the porches and the 
guest room and the living room and the kitchen. Dinner 
could not be cooked in the kitchen, utensils could not be 
found unless a semblance of order was restored. 
Mrs. Potter lost another three minutes looking for 
Hilda. 


T ELEVEN o’clock Hilda arrived, tall, young, 
rawboned, almost speechless with fright and a 
desire to do well. Mrs. Potter’s courage 
had failed a little, and she spoke to her 
without sharpness, but with decision. 
“Why did it take you so long?” 

“Mrs. Pryor say to me, ‘Go.’ I go. 
I have a hard time to fin’ de way.” 

Mrs. Potter considered. She would 
set Hilda at the guest room and she 
would begin at the kitchen. ‘Come 
upstairs, Hilda. This bedroom and 
bath are to be thoroughly cleaned. Here are all the things.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” But Hilda looked appalled. “I can 
learn,” she said. 

“Have you never cleaned a bedroom?” 

“Not so fine. I live on farm.” 

Mrs. Potter frowned. The guest room and bath had been 
refurnished within six months, the furniture was easily 
scarred mahogany; all the fittings were delicate and expen- 
sive. She gave Hilda careful instructions and lost fifteen 
minutes. “I shall bein the kitchen. If there is anything you 
don’t understand, call me.” 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


Mrs. Potter went back to the kitchen. There were mo- 
ments when she felt a little bewildered, but she steadied her- 
self by anticipating her afternoon’s pleasure. It would be a 
high-water mark in her life. It was a quarter to twelve when 
she finished the kitchen. The dining-room table was set, 
the getting of dinner would be nothing. 

She had been so absorbed in her work that she did not 
realize that sounds from above had ceased and that silence 
had been preceded by a sharp sound of breaking. She was 
aware now that something was amiss, and she went upstairs. 


ILDA was not working, nor was the room fin- 

ished. She sat on the lowest step of the third- 
story stairs, crying. When she heard Mrs. Potter 
coming she rose and stood with bent shoulders, 
tears streaming down her face. 

Mrs. Potter was aghast at her slow progress, 
but she was always susceptible to the influence of 
tears. “‘What is the matter?” 

“T broke a fine bottle. I am no good.” Mrs. 
Potter could see Hilda, and she could see a tall 
clock on the landing. Each emphasized the 
message of the other. Without Hilda’s help 
it would be impossible to leave, and Hilda 
could not help. Mrs. Potter had no 
words, and in her silence Hilda burst 
forth. Not everything she said was 
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always managed the house. 
where to find him. 

Mrs. Grassly went to bed early, and Mrs. Potter took her 
to her room. Mr. Potter had a great deal to say to his agent, 
and it was almost one o’clock when he went to bed. He 
walked into the dining room; the table was set for breakfast. 
He went on into the kitchen; all preparations for breakfast 
were made. He went upstairs and glanced into Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s pleasant room; she was fast asleep. From the door he 
looked tenderly at her dim form. He believed that she had 
had a hard day, and he wished that he could tell her that he 
was proud of her. But speech was not easy for Thomas 
Potter, and, besides, she was asleep. He would have no 
chance to speak to her in the morning, but by evening he 
would try to think up some treat for her or some present, 
something that would make her happy. During the past few 
months he had been slowly coming to the conclu- 
sion that she was not very happy, and he was 
greatly troubled. He believed that she was in- 
creasingly lonely without Jim and Crosby; life 
was hard on mothers. 


If she needed help she knew 


OMING home at four o’clock on Wednesday 
afternoon, Mr. Potter found Mrs. Potter on 
the porch. She had some sewing in her hands, 
and she was humming a tuneless little song. She 
looked up at Mr. Potter, and he smiled. There 
was on her lovely face an expression of pro- 
found secret amusement. He asked Mrs. 
Potter whether she would like to take a ride 
before dinner. ‘‘No, thank you,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Potter. ‘I’m the cook.” 
“TI thought you baked that pie,” 





intelligible, but the main facts were 
clear. She had come to America to try 
to earn money to support her mother and her little brothers 
and sisters. But she could find no work which she could do. 

“‘T go to fine houses, fine houses, and away. I could work 
there, but nobody have patience with me. Nobody show me. 
I get frightened. If fine lady have patience I serve her on 
my knees. I go now, but I cannot pay for the fine bottle. I 
have nothing but a ticket. The lady in the city, she soon 
turn me off; then I have nothing.”’ 

Mrs. Potter looked at the weeping creature. Long, long 
ago, when the children were little, when the first profits of 
the Comfort Shoe for Women, so long anticipated, had at 
last become a reality, she had had a woman like this, awk- 
ward, but capable of learning, who had lived with her for 
ten years until she died. Mixed with her cruel disappoint- 
ment was pity for this despairing soul. 

“Come downstairs, Hilda.” 

Hilda followed, uttering choked sobs. Mrs. Potter led the 
way to the large porch. 

“Do I go that way, or this way?” asked Hilda. 


““7OU are not to go,” said Mrs. Potter gently. ‘‘This 
porch has not been properly scrubbed this summer. Do 
you think you can do it?” 

Hilda’s face flushed red. ‘Have I bucket? Broom?” 

‘“‘T’ll show where to find the hose,”’ said Mrs. Potter. 

“You be near?’’ asked Hilda in terror. 

““Yes,”’ said Mrs. Potter, still gently. ‘‘I’ll be near.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Grassly arrived promptly at seven o’clock. 
They were tired and Mrs. Potter was tired, and Mr. Potter 
was always quiet. 

“You don’t know what a joy it will be just to sleep in your 
beautiful room and feel its cleanness,’’ said Mrs. Grassly 
effusively at dinner. ‘Some of the places we had to stay 
were very uncomfortable.” 

“It’s a joy to eat this dinner,” said Mr. Grassly. 
“There’s something that gets on your nerves about 
eating in public all the time, and the food isall alike, 
whether it’s good or bad. This is different; I never 
ate a better leg of lamb.” 

Mrs. Potter rose and went to the kitchen. She 
had cleared the table for the main course and she 
now cleared it for the salad. She served expertly, 
and her guests could not feel that it was in the least 
a burden. ‘You don’t need to mind not 
having a waitress so long as you have such 
a cook,” said Mr. Grassly. When Mrs. Pot- 
ter brought in the pie his eyes began the 
process of devouring it before it had passed 
through the door. ‘“‘The pies my mother 
used to make,’”’’ he quoted facetiously. ‘‘Do 
you think Mrs. Grassly could bribe your cook to come to 
Chicago?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Potter, “‘I don’t believe she could.” 

Mrs. Potter was hospitality itself, but she liked the 
Grasslys less than ever. Her body ached and her heart felt 
like a heavy lump. ; 

Mr. Potter looked blank, but his mind was busy. There 
was no one in the world who could bake a cherry pie like that 
but Mrs. Potter. Yet if the creature in the kitchen was not a 
cook what was she? Surely someone moved about there. 
But Mr. Potter asked no questions. Mrs. Potter had 


said Mr. Potter. ‘‘Grassly rather 
liked it.” 

“‘He ate exactly half of it,’’ said Mrs. Potter. 

“But you have a cook, haven’t you?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Potter. ‘I have an awkward, pathetic, 
eager-to-learn Swede, a good deal like Anna, who can scrub 
porches and kitchen floors and weed flower beds.”’ 

“But you’re going to get someone better, aren’t you?”’ 

“Not now. I’m going to put my house in order myself, 
from garret to cellar.” 

“Oh, you are!” said Mr. Potter. “It looks to me to be in 
pretty good order now.” 

‘Perhaps it is ‘pretty’ good,”’ said Mrs. Potter. “It’s go- 
ing to be very good.”’ 

“Well, don’t overdo,” advised Mr. Potter. “‘That’s all I 
have to say. How would you like to have a chauffeur, 
Marian?” 

“A chauffeur?” 

“Yes, or a small car. I don’t think you get round enough 
when I’m not here to take you, and the boys are away all 
the time. Learn to run a little car yourself if you won’t have 
a chauffeur, or learn to run the big one. Then you can take 
your friends out.” 

“TI don’t care for a chauffeur; he’d be nothing but a 
nuisance, and I’d soon break up a car. I lack that kind of 
courage.” 

“You can have anything you want, you know,” said Mr. 
Potter earnestly. When Mr. Potter said this he meant: 
“You are the most wonderful woman in the world and the 


most beautiful. Everything I have is yours. You are the 


light of my eyes.” 


“T HAVE everything I want,” said Mrs. Potter. 
“Thomas”’—the expression of profound amusement re- 
turned to Mrs. Potter’s brown eyes—‘“‘I’m in rather an awk- 
ward position. Some weeks ago, as I was on my way to 
town, a young man sat beside me in the Subway. There was 
an accident and we were held there for an hour. The air was 
fearful and I got dreadfully nervous. I asked him a ques- 
tion, and he answered kindly and began to talk to me. His 
name is Croft, and though he is an artist from the colony out 
at Land’s End, he’s very sensible. When we got to the sta- 
tion he said: ‘Now I know you're going straight to the 
restaurant for a cup of tea, and so am I’—he’s as harmless 
as that, Thomas—‘ Why not come with me?’ I was actually 
trembling with exhaustion and I accepted his invitation.” 

“That was right,” said Mr. Potter. 

“Since then I’ve met him several times. He’s quite fa- 
mous; a few weeks ago there was one of his pictures in the 
Sunday paper. Mrs. Waddell and Mrs. Allen spoke of it. 
Well, he told me last week that yesterday afternoon he’d be 
in the Art Museum and that if I’d stop there he’d show me 
some of the pictures he admired, and I said I’d be there. 
But, of course, I couldn’t go, and I couldn’t send him any 
word.” ‘ 

“That was awkward,” said Mr. Potter. ‘Do you suppose 
he was inconvenienced ?”’ 

Mrs. Potter gave a little gasp. ‘‘No,’’ she said honestly. 
*‘I don’t believe he was inconvenienced a bit.” 

“Well, I tell you what you do,” said Mr. Potter. “The 
boys’ll be here in August, and you ask him to come to dinner. 
They’ll take to him; they’re keen on art and such things. 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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Frocks Sheer and Enticing 
as you will 


Under the most trying of hygienic handicaps! 


—plus an easy-disposal feature every woman will appreciate 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Graduate Nurse 


USY days and full days ... days unhandicapped as 
before . . . are the lot of modern women. The most im- 
portant of hygienic problems remains a problem no longer’! 


By perfecting an entirely NEW method, modern sci- 
ence has supplanted the old-time methods with protection 
that is real. 


No uncertainty. Dainty frocks, sheer and misty, go 
now with care-free minds... any time, any day. You are 
immaculate, and know it beyond all doubt! 


Factors that have upset former 
hygienic theories 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. Nurses 
in wartime France first discovered it. It is made of the 
super-absorbent Cellucotton—covered with specially 
processed, soft-finished gauze. 


There is no bother, no expense, of laun- 
dry. Simply discard Kotex as you would 
a sheet of tissue— without embarrassment. 


It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its own 
weight in moisture. 








8 in every ten women have adopted 
this new way that solves woman’s 
most important hygienic problem 
so amazingly by banishing the un- 
certainties of old methods 











It is five times as absorbent as cotton. 


Each Kotex pad deodorizes with a new disinfectant— 
a factor of greatest importance. 


* * * * 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will make a 
great difference in your viewpoint, in your peace of mind 
and your health. 

Many ills, according to leading medical authorities, 
are traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary makeshift 
methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions are 
turning to this new way. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


Kotex comes in sanitary sealed packages of twelve, in 2 
sizes: the Regular, and Kotex-Super. At all better drug 
and department stores, everywhere. 


Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the improvements, 
mental and physical, that it provides. Write today for 
‘“‘Personal Hygiene’”’ booklet. Sample of Kotex will be 
mailed you without charge. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


* Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 





OT€ X 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 





Kotex Regular: 


65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 


Easy Disposal 


and 2 other important 
factors 





No laundry. As easy to dis- 
pose of as a piece of tissue— 
thus ending the trying prob- 
lem of disposal. 





Utter protection—Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 
cotton, and it deodorizes, thus 
assuring double protection. 





Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them ready- 
wrapped in plain paper—sim- 
ply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 


No laundry — discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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(Continued from Page 139) 


Do you know, Polly’”—Mr. Potter used 
the name which he used only in rare mo- 
ments of affectionate confidence—‘“‘I once 
went in for art?”’ 

Mrs. Potter wondered whether Mr. Pot- 
ter could be losing his mind. ‘For art?” 

“Yes, Idid. You’lllaugh at me. About 
ten years ago, when I was about the age 
that you are now, I got tired of every- 
thing. It seemed to me that making shoes 
was about the most ordinary, plebeian, 
wearisome business in the world. I made 
up my mind that I was going to get out 
of it; Ihad enough money. I was going to 
enjoy life like Pierpont Morgan. I said 
to myself: ‘Here are all these galleries 
and concerts; they’re here for me; they’re 
the reward of my labors.’ I used to leave 
business in the afternoons and go to ex- 
hibitions and orchestra concerts and op- 
era matinées. I sort of tried the thing out 
fortunately. But it didn’t work. It was 
all right for an occasional recreation, but 
not for business. After I recovered my 
mind I saw that.” 

“How did you recover your mind?” 
Mrs. Potter asked. Her voice was a little 
muffled. If it expressed one emotion more 
clearly than another it was curiosity. 

“‘Shoes,’’ answered Mr. Potter; ‘‘noth- 
ing but shoes and hard work. I took my- 
self in hand. I dismissed my secretary 


and wrote my letters myself. I know the 
boys in the office thought the jig was up. 
I went over the whole business, and I de- 
vised a new shoe for nurses and clerks 
who have to be on their feet all day, and I 
improved all the old styles.~ My shoes are 
as good as your cherry pie, and that’s say- 
ing a great deal. Why, I even bought”’— 
Mr. Potter’s voice sank to a whisper as 
though the neighbors across the wide 
lawns might hear, or Hilda in her distant 
kitchen—‘“‘technical books on art and 
music. Gave ’em to the boys. They 
thought I’d bought ’em for them. Don’t 
you ever tell, Polly.” 

Mrs. Potter folded her sewing and rose. 

But Mr. Potter was not quite through. 
“There are some poor idiots who spend 
most of their latter years in the bald- 
headed row,”’ said he. ‘‘ That’s worse yet.”” 

Mr. Potter was actually blushing for the 
stupidity of his sex. Mrs. Potter blushed 
a little also. Then she smiled again, as at 
something secret and amusing and a little 
incredible. 

“I’m going in to show that poor soul 
how to set the table. She’s going to wait 
on it, too, so be prepared.”’ 

“At the risk of resembling Grassly, I’d 
like to express my intense longing for an- 
other pie,”’ said Mr. Potter, ‘‘one more, 
Polly, before the cherries are over.”’ 

Mrs. Potter laughed. “The pie is 
made,”’ she said as she opened the door. 


Smart New Arrivals in Bookcases 


(Continued from Page 134) 


A tall, narrow bookcase may be set on 
each side of a wooden settee or an uphol- 
stered sofa; and if more height in the 
center of the grouping is desired, a suit- 
able mirror or picture may be hung on the 
wall. In the photograph showing the 
settee, the butterfly table, and the book- 
cases having peaked tops, one phase of 
such a grouping may be seen. The book- 
cases are more elaborate than those which 
have been described, and may be procured 
in various color combinations. These are 
in decorated Chinese red with greenish 
yellow interiors; they have adjustable 
shelves, and a drawer at the bottom. The 
cases are sixty-six inches high, fourteen 
inches wide and nine inches deep. This 
model is priced at fifty-eight dollars and 
fifty cents, and for an increase in cost may 
be procured in greater heights. 

The settee is done in parchment yellow 
with decorations of scarlet and jade. It 
is priced at forty dollars. The maple but- 
terfly table is twenty dollars and seventy- 
five cents. 

Very elaborate indeed are the narrow 
bookcases of extra height whose tops are 
ornamented with the latticed broken pedi- 
ment. These cases measure eighty-six 
inches in height by sixteen and three- 
quarters in width. Their depth is thirteen 
and a half inches over all, while the upper 
bookshelves are seven inches deep. These 
bookcases are done in antique yellow, with 
lovely decorations 
in which peacock 
blue predomi- 
nates. They cost 
eighty-eight dol- 
lars each. 


«Maple 


HE console 

table and mir- 
ror, besides pro- 
viding a new 
furniture combi- 
nation to use with 
a pair of narrow 
bookcases, are at- 
tractive in them- 
selves; they are of 
an antique maple 
tone with decora- 
tions of dull green 
and gold. The 
console’ costs 


sixty-eight dollars and fifty cents; the 
mirror, which has a lovely gold eagle at 
the top of the frame, is priced at forty- 
two dollars and a quarter. The arm- 
chair to be seen in this grouping is one of 
those popular semi-small types which are 
at home in any living room, and always 
seem to make the neighboring chairs look 
better. It is upholstered in old blue tap- 
estry and trimmed with nails, and its price 
is eighty-two dollars. 


Attractive Pieces 


HE remaining photograph shows a 

grouping of furniture which is sugges- 
tive regarding pieces that are desirable 
without reference to their placement. This 
oval-topped walnut bookcase, with Chinese 
decorations in gold and small-paned glass 
doors, would be a welcome addition to any 
living room in which such a piece of 
William and Mary furniture could be 
suitably used. ¢ 

Of course a pair of these bookcases, flank- 
ing a sofa, or a walnut chest such as may 
be seen also in the grouping, would con- 
tribute to a very important part of aroom’s 
furnishing. 

Decorated in the gold, these bookcases 
cost one hundred and twelve dollars each; 
they measure seventy inches in height, 
seventeen and a quarter inches in width, 
and twelve and three-quarters deep. The 
lowboy, or chest, to 
be seen at the left 








An interesting grouping of three bookcases. 


of the bookcase in 
this group is of 
walnut, and shows 
a sturdy quaint- 
ness that is de- 
lightful. Its price 
is seventy-one dol- 
lars. The arm- 
chair covered in 
machine needle- 
point, placed at 
the right of the 
bookcase, is a very 
wonderful value at 
seventy-four dol- 
larsand fifty cents. 
The small drop- 
leaf end table is 
of walnut and is 
priced at nineteen 
dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 


CTIVE — independent — 
A young in spirit, because 
their bodies are we//? The 

sort of grandmother or grandfather 
children welcome? Cheerful, happy 
old folks, interested in all the small 
joys and troubles of the young- 
sters? Or have the declining years 
brought sickness, feebleness, and 
the fear of being a burden to others? 


Many old people suffer needlessly from 
this fear of helplessness. Worry brings a 
fretful note to their voices—and all combine 
to hasten invalidism. 


Start your old folks on the right road 
now, before it is too late. Look ahead at 
your own life, and choose which way you 
too will go. 


For health holds the key to many active, 
happy years—after sixty. Interesting years 
—full of useful living, ripened by experience, 
mellowed by peace and well-being. 


Need for Lubrication 


And the key to health is internal clean- 
liness—that is, complete freedom from con- 
stipation. The principal cause of consti- 
pation is a deficiency—temporary or 
chronic—in the supply of natural lubricant 
in the intestine. Due to advancing years 
this deficiency becomes more and more 
serious so that constipation among the 
elderly assumes alarming proportions. 
Poisons from the delayed waste matter are 
picked up by the blood and lead to sickness 
and disease. The lowered vitality of old 
age can no longer combat them. 


The body must have help, 









After sixty — 
what are 
their lives? 


tion—supplying the deficiency in the in- 
testinal secretions without otherwise affect- 
ing the system. 


The Nujol way is the safe way to relieve 
constipation. Medical authorities approve 
Nujol because it iseso gentle, so safe, so 
natural in its action. 


Nujol is not a food, medicine or laxative. 
It is a lubricant—its action most closely 
resembling that of the natural secretions 
of the intestines. 


‘Constipation is dangerous for anybody. 
Nujol is safe for everybody. Nujol simply 
makes up for a deficiency—temporary or 
chronic—in the supply of natural lubricant 
in the intestines. It softens the waste 
matter and permits thorough and regular 
elimination without overtaxing the in- 
testinal muscles. 


Nujol Brings Internal Cleanliness 


Nujol is gentle in its action and can be 
taken for any length of time without ill 
effects. To insure internal cleanliness, it 
should be taken regularly in accordance 
with the directions on each bottle. Unlike 
laxatives, it does not form a habit and can 
be discontinued at any time. 


The coupon below will bring you a trial 
bottle of Nujol, together with our booklet, 
“As the Shadows Lengthen.” This book 
contains a wealth of helpful information 
about constipation and its relation to old 
age. It is a book of vital importance not 
only to old people, but to devoted sons 
and daughters who would bring health and 
happiness to their parents. 


Fill out the coupon today. If you wish 
a trial bottle, send ten cents. Or better 
still, get a bottle of Nujol 


’ : from your druggist and begin 
and there is one right way Nt 1jol tonight. Made by Nujol Lab- 


to give it. 


That is by internal lubrica- 


THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 


For Constipation 


oratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 














Nuyjot Lazporarories, Room 821-E, 26 Broadway, New York 





For the enclosed 10c (stamps or coin) please send me a trial 
bottle of Nujol and your free book, “‘As the Shadows Lengthen.” 
(For booklet only, check here O and send no money.) 
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cAMERICA’S Best-known eWake 
for WOMEN and YOUNG WOMEN 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. T.G.P. CO. 


Deluxe 


SEVEN - FIFTY 











One-strap 
“Pump 


Extraordinary-=< 


4 / ae beyond previous experience are reflected in the 
new QUEEN QUALITY achievement! StyLe, QuALITy, 
Comeort, are all assured by the name on every pair 
look for-it to be sure of what you want from your shoes. 
eMountain and ‘Pacific States, $6.50 —™ “De Luxe, $7.50 to $8.50 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, cMakers 
119 Bickford Street, Boston, eWlassachusetts 


A DAINTY 
NEW STYLE GUIDE 
IS WAITING FOR YOU 








BRENTWOOD 
Pour-strap 


Write for it now and 
see an advanced selection of the 
new season’s styles 


“OSTEO-TARSAL” 
Walking Shoe 
(PATENTED) 


REG.US.PAT OFF TGP CO 





CHARLESTON 


AMERICA’S BEST-KNOWN cCMAKE 
Gore ‘Pump 


GOR WOMEN AND YOUNG WOMEN 


2 
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George Wesley Bellows 


(Continued from Page 13) 





One moment, aaa a 


and one only, is 
again depicted, 
the moment 
when the steam- 
boat was just at 
that point, in a . 
wind so strong 
that it defeats 
the boat’s speed 
and carries its 
smoke forward, 
and the trees 
swaying in it 
and the ripples 
foaming and the 
workmen on the 
shore are all in 
precisely the 
place and action 
needed for the 
artist’s scheme. 
I know of no 
picture where so 
much fugitive 
effect has been 
crystallized. 
Just as the 
stormy pictures 
of the first Eng- 
lish impression- 
ist in landscape, 
JohnConstable, 
used to send 
Fuseli for his 
umbrella, so do 
we instinctively 
hold onto our 
hats when in the {| 
presence of this 
gusty scene. 
Late in his 
career Whistler 
fell in love with 
the broken line | 


possessions. 





Frames for Our 


ecAmerican ‘Painters 


ojeries | 


RAMES may be had at cost for all 

color reproductions, beginning with 
our issue of December, 1925, which are 
published in connection with the E. V. 
Lucas articles on American painters. 


THIS OFFER APPLIES TO THE 
AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES ONLY 


Each molding harmonizes with the 
painting it is made for; the frame ex- 
actly fits. Simply remove backing and 
insert the JouRNAL picture. 

The frames, complete with glass, 
cardboard back and wire, will be mailed 
to you prepaid for 75 cents each. 

Please note that it is now necessary 
to send 75 cents for each frame wanted, 
whether frame is for a picture in this 
issue or for one in any of the previous 
numbers—December, 1925, and after. 
We are compelled to increase the price 
to insure adequate packing and to cover 
cost of mailing. Owing to customs reg- 
ulations and postage, this offer is con- 
fined to the United States and its 


When ordering, indicate exact title 
of the picture you wish to frame. Send 
check, draft or money order to 


Art DEPARTMENT 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


another exam- 
ple of the differ- 
ence between 
the servitors of 
the Goddess of 
Art, for to Bel- 
lows, also late, 
came a similar 
leaning toward 
lithography, but 
out of the stone, 
under his han- 
dling, came not 
sweetness but 
strength. 

fm actual 
technical power 
Bellows had 
nothing to learn. 
His touch was 
amazingly sure 
and definite. 
But, as I have 
suggested, he 
might, had he 
lived, have dealt 
more with those 
serener things 
that endure 
longest in art. 
There is some- 
thing very tir- 
ing, if not actu- 
ally irksome, in 
the contempla- 
tion of inter- 
rupted move- 
ment; the 
greatest art is 
concerned with 
completed acts, 
with repose. 
Let, by all 
means, every- 
thing pe 


a 








and soft and a 


soothing woolli- 

ness that lithography offers, and a series 
of Songs on Stone resulted, which are his 
most coveted works. Here we have 


painted; but 
also give the 


collector of pictures leave to choose the 
pictures that soothe and reward the eye 
rather than those that excite or irritate. 


C forlorn Lever 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Ina leaned against the juniper, quiver- 
ing under a blow of combined torture and 
bliss. 

“Ina, forgive me for burstin’ right out 
with this,” Nevada went on, touching her 
head with gentle hand. ‘‘But we’ve got to 
do somethin’. Listen. Hettie told me she 
thought you loved Ben. She only thought 
so, but now I know. You don’t deny it, 
do you?” 

“‘No, it’s—miserable—terrible—truth.”’ 

“Tt may shore be terrible, but not 
miserable,’”’ he went on in a voice vibrant 
with feeling. “‘Ben an’ you will shore get 
to each other now. I’m goin’ to kill this 
heah Less Setter oe 

“‘Nevada!”’ cried Ina. ‘‘What are you 
saying? That’d be horrible.” 

‘Killin’ Setter may be the only way to 
save you two. He’s no stranger to me, 
Ina. We crossed in Nevada. Shore he 
might step in his rope over heah, in which 
case, mebbe, there’d be no call to throw a 
gun on him.” 

“Surely Setter will destroy himself.” 


“TO DOUBT in the world aboot that,” 
agreed Nevada, “but we’ve drifted 
’way off the trail. I came over heah to 
tell you what Ben wouldn’t unless you 
surprise or tear it out of him.” 
Ina blindly held up a hand. “Tell him 
to come to me,” she whispered. 
“T cain’t tell him that,”’ replied Nevada. 
“Shore he’d know I’d been to you. Find 
some other way. When Hettie comes out, 





please let me see her. Tell her I love her. 
Tell her Ben and I are goin’ straight, 
an’ that Less Setter an’ all creation cain’t 
make us go crooked. Things are workin’ 
to a climax, Ina, an’ it’ll shore come by 
fall. Ben an’ I have a trump card to play. 
This Indian pard of Ben’s, Modoc we call 
him, is aboot the slickest scout an’ tracker 
I ever seen. We’re goin’ to trail these 
cattle thieves an’ ketch them red-handed. 
What will your dad an’ Ben’s dad say then? 
Ina, we’re fightin’ mad, an’ we cain’t be 
licked. But you—only you can brace Ben 
up. Will you?” 

“‘Oh, Nevada, how good you are! Bless 
you!”’ whispered Ina. ‘“‘I will—I will. 
I’ll see Ben, if I have to ride to Forlorn 
River.” x 


EN IDE wasstrained and nervous these 
days, and things that formerly he 
might have at least endured now often 
threw him off balance. This morning 
Nevada had mysteriously ridden off some- 
where without a word either to him or 
Modoc. Nevada had a habit of doing 
that. Ben would not have been upset 
about it had they been anywhere except 
Forlorn River. The Blaine summer camp 
across the lake had been a catastrophe for 
Ben. ‘‘Go: hunt all around, Modoc,” 
he growled. “‘Find Nevada’s tracks.” 
The Indian returned presently to report 
that he had found Nevada’s horse tracks 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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son MazpaA Lamp—direct dae 
scendant of Edison’s first lamp and the latest 
development of research in the Laboratories 
of General Electric. The price of lamps has 
been reduced forty per cent. since 1921 and 
the new lamp sells for less than any diffus- 
ing lamp ever made. It makes the cost of 
light —already the least expensive of home 
comforts —lower than ever before. 
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187 —THE BEGINNING. For thou- 
J sands of years Man struggled 

against darkness. Then, forty-seven years ago, , 

Thomas A. Ediseifi gave to the world the in- 
lamp. And at one stroke, 


¢ of the original Edison 





jim'the Edison Light- 
jon, New Jersey. : >» 


Tatest thing 
in. lighting 


= den always have wanted frosted lamps. Now you 

can have them for no more than the cost of the 
old clear lamps and for less than that of the old 
frosted lamps, yet so superior to both as to set a 
new standard of lighting. 


The new Edison Mazpa Lamp for the home is 
frosted on the inside. That helps to protect the eye, 
but lets the light come through better than any 
diffusing lamp ever made. Its light is soft and rest- 
ful, kind to your furnishings and makes a room 
look its cheery best. 


And in only a few sizes, the new lamp fills prac- 
tically every lighting requirement of the home. 


Bring your lighting up to standard. Put the new 
Edison Mazpa Lamps in your fixtures and enjoy 
the comfort of plenty of the right kind of light. 
Your nearest Edison Mazpa Lamp Agent will 
gladly show you how. 


DA LAMPS 
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What’s back of 
HEINZ KETCHUP? 


Fifty-seven years’ experience— 

Heinz pedigreed tomato seed. Heinz green- 
houses, gardens, farms— 

Spices secured by Heinz buyers in foreign 
lands— 

Heinz many kitchens located where tomatoes 
grow best— 

Tomatoes slowly cooked—water boiled out— 


goodness left in—thick with tomato essence. That’s 





Heinz Ketchup! 





Every step a Heinz step. Same with the rest of 
the 57 Varieties. 






High in quality. Reasonable in price. Most 





for your money. Best for your table—always and 





everywhere. The taste is the test. 





WHEN IN PITTSBURGH VISIT THE HEINZ KITCHENS 
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across the river, headed down the west 
side of the lake. 

“‘That’s darned funny. 
headed for Hammell?” 

“His horse lope. Nevada no start long 
ride fast.” 

‘**Sure he wouldn’t. Modoc, he was going 
to the Blaine camp, but not by the trail.” 

The Indian corroborated that state- 
ment by a vigorous nod of his head. 

**Son of a gun!”’ soliloquized Ben brood- 
ingly. ‘‘Nevada’s going to kill that Less 
Setter sure.” 

“‘Somebody on trail,” spoke up the 
Indian, pointing with slow gesture. 

Ben espied a cloud of dust and under it 
the dark figure of horse and rider. Ben’s 
hope that it might be Nevada was short- 
lived, for soon he recognized the 
bright, freckled face of Marvie 
Blaine. 

““Howdy, Ben,” an- 
nounced the lad ra- 
diantly. ‘‘Didn’t 
have no chance to 
be with you that 
other day, so I come 
again.” 

“Well, boy pard, get 
down and come in,” 
replied Ben, delighted 
beyond expression. ‘“‘I 
hardly saw you that 
day. But you didn’t 
lack amusement, did 
you? Marvie,’’ he went 
on, “I’m awful glad to 
see you. And I’m going 
to give you a wild pony 
for thinking of poor lonely 
Ben Ide. He’s only a colt 
and but half broke. It’ll be best 
for me to keep him a while, till you can 
ride him.” 

*“Whoopee!”’ shouted the lad. “‘When 
all I was wantin’ was to see you an’ go 
fishin’. Gee, the luck!” 


Could he be 


““CAY, Marvie, did you meet my pardner 
Nevada? He rode over that way this 
morning.” 

“‘Didn’t meet no one,” replied the lad. 
“Was he goin’ to our ranch?” 

“I’m not sure, Marvie, but I’m some 
worried,” replied Ben. 

“Huh! I'll bet you’re worried for fear 
Nevada will do worse to Setter than you 
did,”’ declared Marvie. 

“Son, you’re not far wrong,’ 
Ben, smiling at the boy’s acumen. 

“Well, you needn’t worry, ’cause Setter 
went to Klamath to get the teeth you 
knocked out put back.” 

“Say, I must have bunged Setter up 
some,” laughed Ben. 

“‘Let’s talk of someone else. Setter 
makes me sick. I found out yesterday 
that his bein’ kind to me, givin’ me things, 
lendin’ me guns an’ horses, was just to get 
me out of the way.” 

“‘Out of the way?” echoed Ben, with a 
sudden start. 

“Sure. He’s after Ina,’’ declared the 
lad, vehemently nodding his head. ‘‘But 
you needn’t look like you was at a funeral, 
Ben. Ina hates Setter. It won’t make no 
difference what dad says or wants. Look 
what she did to McAdam—when he got 
gay tryin’ to kiss her—slapped him an’ said 
she’d never speak to him again. He went 
home red-headed. An’ dad had to hustle 
off to Klamath to pay money he’d bor- 
rowed from old McAdam. I heard dad 
tell Ina that. Ina swore she’d go to work, 
waitin’ on table in the Hammell hotel, 
before she’d marry McAdam. That’s 
what kind of a sister I got.” 

*“You—don’t—say!”’ 

“Ben, you’re fond of Ina,” went on 
Marvie. 


, 


replied 





OOKING up, Ben realized that the truth 

was best, whatever it cost him. ‘Boy, 

I should smile,’’ he replied, but he did not 
smile. 

“‘Does she know you’re fond of her?”’ 

““Marvie, you’re old enough to know 

that I can’t go to your sister and—and tell 










her such a thing,”’ said Ben, striving to be 
clear. ‘‘My dad threw me out. People 
believe I deserved it—that I’m a no-good 
horse hunter—and worse.”’ 

“Scat !’’ exploded Marvie, in fine scorn. 
“Ina has heard all that. I’ll bet it’s only 
made her like you more. Would Ina send 
you messages if she didn’t like you?”’ 

““Messages!’’ cried Ben. ‘‘ You’ve been 
here hours without telling me? Hurry, or 
I'll be Injun giver and take back your 
wild horse.” 


“TJUH! Thought that would fetch you,” 

said the lad, with a grin. “Well, 
Ina didn’t really give me much to tell 
you. She sent her regards ——”’ 

“Yes?” cried Ben eagerly. 

““An’ was glad about your wild horse 
catch.” 

“Yes?” not so eagerly or hopefully. 

“An’ about your fight with 

Setter an’ the way he 

looked when he got 

back she said to tell 
you os 

“What?” 

““She was tickled to 
death, an’, what’s 
more, she said, ‘Tell 
Ben to come over.’ 

Now, Ben Ide, what’ve 
you got to say?” 

“I’m beyond words, 

son.” 

Then, for the lack of 

speech, Ben dragged the 

boy with him, out of the 
yard, beyond the barns 
and corral to the pasture. 

The sky shone a deeper, 
intenser blue than ever he 
had seen; he could not ex- 

plain the transformation in the 
aspect in Nature, nor the ringing, singing 
self within himself. He shared Marvie’s 
delight in the whistling, racing wild horses; 
in the black-and-white pinto colt some 
day to be the boy’s very own. 

Then Ben led his visitor along the river 
bank toa deep, swirling pool of clear water. 
There they fished until it was time for 
Marvie to start home. 

Just after Marvie, elated over the day’s 
adventures, left, Ben espied Nevada rid- 
ing up. At sight of him Ben’s anxiety and 
dread returned tenfold. 

“Where you been?”’ he queried shortly. 

“Howdy, Ben. Heah you had com- 
pany,’’ countered Nevada nonchalantly. 

“Where in blazes have you been?” 
shouted Ben. “Did you ride off to find 
Less Setter?” 

“Ben, it wouldn’t have done no good if 
Ihad. Setter’s away gettin’ new teeth, so 
I heah. Fact is, I never thought of that 
pop-eyed rustler boss.”’ 

“Rustler boss. Nevada, isn’t that just 
some more cowboy talk?’”’ 





‘CHORE, an’ this heah cowboy is talkin’ 

straight. Some day, Ben, if you live 
out the summer, you’ll have the fun of 
heahing me call Setter that to his lyin’ 
face.”” Nevada had passed from jest to 
earnest. 

‘‘But you rode over to the new Blaine 
ranch?’’ went on Ben. ‘What’d you go 
for?’”’ 

“T wanted to look over our neighbors. 
I had a hunch aboot Hart Blaine, an’, as 
usual, I was right. He meant to make 
that ranch the first of a string of ranches, 
includin’ Forlorn River, all the way to his 
holdin’s round Silver Meadow, an’ he’ll 
play hob doin’ it.” 

““Who’d you see?”’ hurriedly asked Ben. 

‘Wal, Marvie Blaine for one. Met up 
with him out heah on the trail. Near 
talked my head off aboot fish an’ hosses.”’ 

“Yes. Who else?” 

“‘Wal, I was lucky. I scraped acquaint- 
ance with some of the hands. Cowboys 
all gone. Ben, what do you make of 
Blaine ridin’ over heah south of us, with 
chuck wagon an’ outfit?” 

‘Blaine is just branching out—grasping 
sounds better.” 

“Ahuh. Wal, your cute little pardner 
didn’t talk to them hands for nothin’. 














w, try this Newer way 
of making Cookies— 
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ax youever have too many recipes for Cookies? Somehow, 
it seems a home just isn’t complete without a jar of 
cookies. And from the kiddies who had rather have cookies 
than dessert, up to Dad who likes to rummage in the pantry 
for them, everybody likes cookies. Here is a new recipe for 
cookies, and a new thought for use in your kitchen. 


We have discovered that the women who have been slicing 
Oh Henry!, and serving it as they serve fine chocolates, have 
been using it to give a new taste to many of the old favorites in 
the recipe books. And they find that this famous candy can be 
used in innumerable ways, to make good things taste better! 

This Oh Henry! Cookie Recipe, from Miss Agnes Gylling, 
Lake Benton, Minn., is one of over 2,000 that came in to us 
in just one month. Try it and see how good it is. 


Oh Henry! Goody Cookies 


Oh Henry! % teaspoon salt Y4 teaspoon each ground ginger 
i? cup sugar ‘cup molasses and cloves 
cup lard 2 tablespoons water 1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 


About 2 


Place sugar, lard, salt, molasses, water and spices in a saucepan. Bring to 
boiling point and boil two minutes. Add the soda and set aside to cool, — 
stir in the flour, making dough firm enough to roll out. Roll thinly, cut with 
small round cutter and bake on greased cookie pans in moderate oven — 
350-375 degrees. Immediately on removal from the oven put two cookies 
together with a very thin slice of Oh Henry! between the two. 


1 teaspoon so cups flour 


ft 














E HAVE Collected 60 of these new recipes into a handsome 

Ww Oh Henry! recipe book, in colors, and called it ‘‘Sixty 
Ways to Serve a Famous Candy.’’ It belongs in your kitchen. 
Mail 10c (stamps or silver) for a copy. And ’phone your grocer, 
drug or candy store for 6 or 8 bars of Oh Henry! .. . now! 


WILLIAMSON CANDY COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. Brooklyn, N. Y. © 1926 
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Stx-Room House No. 633 


This is one of the 120 houses, embracing a wide variety 


Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Association 


of architectural styles and interior arrangements, shown 
in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


The Economies 





of the Face Brick House 





HE beauty and charm of the Face 

Brick house have always excited the 
admiration of home lovers. But it was not 
until the public learned about its many econ- 
omies that Face Brick won its present pop- 
ularity. Today most home-builders know 
that slow depreciation, a minimum of up- 
keep and repairs, painting only around doors 
and windows, low insurance rates and 
smaller fuel bills soon wipe out the slight 
additional cost of the Face Brick house 
and, in the long run, make it the most 
economical to own. The facts are fully pre- 


*“‘The Story of Brick”’ is an attrac- 
tive booklet with beautiful illustrations 
of modern homes, and discusses such 
matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, The Ex- 
travagance of Cheapness, and kindred 
subjects. Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 120 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows and small houses. 
These houses are unusual and distinc- 
tive indesign, economical to build, and 
convenient in floor plan. Issued in four 
booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 
8-room houses. The entire set for one 
dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. 


sented in “The Story of Brick.” Sent free. 


Send for these booklets: 


We can supply complete working 
drawings at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty”’ contains 
50 designs of two-story six-room Face 
Brick houses, representing a wide vari- 
ety of architectural styles and interior 
arrangements, selected from 350 de- 
signs submitted in a nation-wide Archi- 
tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. 
Complete working drawings for these 
houses at nominal cost. 

“The Home Fires,’ a most attrac- 
tive fireplace book, with many designs, 
gives full directions for fireplace con- 
struction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1725 Peoples Life Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Blaine took a wagon besides the chuck 
wagon, an’ it was full of tools, shovels, 
picks, axes, a plow an’ scraper, an’ some 
cans of giant powder.” 

“Well! That means road work.” 

“T’ll hit their trail tomorrow an’ see 
what he’s up to. Roads would shore make 
our property twice as valuable.” 

“That’s so. I forgot we owned four 
ranches. Well, who else did you see?”’ 

“‘Reckon nobody else—oh, yes I did 
too. Saw your girl, Ina Blaine. I knowed 
her, Ben, quick as you could snap your 
quirt.” 

“You saw her!” ejaculated Ben. ‘But 
not to speak to?”’ 

“Shore did, a little bit. She was 
darned sweet to me. An’ if I wasn’t 
plumb crazy aboot Hettie I’d take Ina 
away from you. No wonder you cain’t 
sleep or eat or rest or work, or even be 
decent to your pard.” 

Ben stared in impotent agitation at his 
loquacious and imperturbable friend. Be- 
hind all Nevada said and did there hid 
inscrutable mystery. But he decided to 
content himself with what little grist he 
could grind from Nevada’s utterances. 


AI 


HE second night after Nevada’s re- 
turn Ben, sitting up late watching the 
moon, yielding to dreams hopeless of ful- 
fillment, heard a faint, distant clip-clop of 
trotting horses on the hard trail down by 
the lake. As the hour was not one to ex- 
pect visitors or travelers, Ben rather anx- 
iously picked up his rifle and hurried out 
through the trees to the edge of the bluff. 
Two people on horseback wereapproach- 
ing. They did not, however, keep to the 
trail that turned the corner of the bluff and 
climbed the west side to Ben’s cabin. Ben 
thought grimly that he would intercept 
them and, gliding down the slope, he soon 
reached the zone of huge rocks that had 
rolled from above. He stole cautiously 
along, keeping in the shadows, wonderingly 
curious. Who were these riders? Why did 
they depart from the trail, apparently to 
approach his cabin from the rear? 

The sound of hoof beats gave place to 
footsteps, light and pattering on the 
gravelly ground. Presently Ben saw a 
slight, dark form come from out of shadow 
into the moonlight. A boy—no other 
than Marvie Blaine! 

Ben’s suppressed excitement changed 
to amaze and relief. He strode out into 
the moonlight. ‘‘Hands up!” he ordered 
in a deep, gruff voice. 

Marvie jumped, and his hands shot 
above his head. ‘‘Aw—mister!” he 
gasped. ‘“I—I won’t hurt you.” 

“Meet Rustler Bill Hali. Money or 
your life!” replied Ben fiercely. 

His face white in the moonlight, Marvie 
gulped, ‘‘Only got two dollars.” 

Ben lowered his rifle. The fun had gone 
far enough. ‘‘Son, you can keep your two 
dollars,”’ said Ben. ‘“‘What’re you doing 
out here? Who is with you?” 


ARVIE gasped. “Aw! It’s Ben, 
Omilord, how you scared me! You 

oughtn’t h’done that. I might have shot 
you.” 

“Who’s with you?” demanded Ben, 
ignoring Marvie’sremarkableexclamation. 

“Ina, of course,” replied the lad. 
“Who'd you think? She hired me to fetch 
her. What you think of that? Gave me 
some things she had I wanted bad.” 

“You young scoundrel! Letting her 
come way out here, alone, in wild country 
like this!” 

“Lettin’ her! Say, you wake up,”  re- 
torted:Marvie. ‘‘She made me come.” 

“‘But what on earth for?” queried Ben 
now in amaze and bewilderment. 

“She wanted to see you,” replied 
Marvie. ‘“‘Mebbe ’cause of the two 
strangers who rode in this mornin’. I 
didn’t like their looks, blusterin’ an’ 
pryin’ around.” 

“Where is Ina?” asked Ben. 

“Down here sittin’ on a rock. She 
didn’t want to go up to your cabin, an’ be 
seen by anybody else. It was like apple 


pie, gettin’ over here. Cowboys all away. 


Dad an’ Setter away. I got my pony an’ 
Ina’s horse an’ kept them in the corral. 
Soon as ma went to bed we sneaked off, 
round the ranch an’ hit the trail below. 
Bet we made the trip in an hour. There’s 
Ina. I’ll take the horses over here a ways. 
An’, Ben, you needn’t be in a hurry.” 


EN espied the horses first and then 
the girl’s slender form, dark against the 
moon-blanched background. She was sit- 
ting on a high, flat rock, and as his step 
crunched on the ground she turned. Next 
moment he was gazing into her face, meet- 
ing her outstretched hands. 

“‘Good evening, Ben. I’m glad to see 
you.” 

“You shouldn’t have come,” he re- 
turned, as he sat down beside her. 

“Oh, it was easy! You can ride home 
with us. Dad will never know. So what’s 
there to scold about?” 

“You might—be caught,” he replied 
unsteadily, aware that she was giving his 
face a scrutiny not in keeping with her 
light words. 

“TI don’t think I’d care so much if I 
were. Ben, you’re thin, haggard.’’ She 
withdrew a hand from his and touched 


his cheek. ‘‘ Are you quite well?” 
“Well? Of course I’m well. I’ve had 
six weeks of hard work, Ina. I’ve lost 


weight. Did Nevada say I was sick?”’ 

She gave a slight start. “‘Then he told 
you he saw me?”’ 

“Yes, of course.” 

“‘No. Nevada didn’t say you were 
sick—exactly. Ben, listen,’’ she continued. 
‘‘T had a good reason to risk coming over 
here. And if I chose I might let you think 
that was my excuse. But even before I 
knew what I found out today, I was going 
to come anyway.” 

“Tna!” 


““7ES. But listen, Ben. This morning 

two strangers rode in tothe ranch and 
made themselves at home. Naturally, I 
was curious, and in the absence of dad and 
Mr. Setter and the cowboys, I went over 
to the ranch and asked them who they 
were and what they wanted. They were 
rather evasive and—well, Smart Aleck, at 
first. One was a big, heavy man, ruddy- 
faced and pretty loud. His name was 
Judd. The other was tall and lanky, with 
thin face and big nose. He wore a som- 
brero that hid his eyes. His name was 
Walker. They hailed from Redlands. 
Well, I asked them the second time 
bluntly what their business was there 
Then the big fellow exhibited a silver 
shield, and said he was a sheriff from Red- 
lands. Walker was his deputy. They had 
come at an urgent call from Setter, who 
claimed to represent the Hammell Stock 
Association. They had come prepared to 
arrest certain persons against whom Setter 
would produce evidence and charges. 
That’s all I could get out of them. But it 
was enough to worry me sick. So I got 
Marvie to come over with me.” 

***Certain persons’ must mean me, and 
Nevada, and Modoc,” muttered Ben 
darkly. 

“Of course it means you. But, Ben, 
these officers can’t arrest you just on 
Setter’s say-so, can they?” 

“They wouldn’t, if they’re straight. 
But the worst of it is that Setter may have 
hatched up some trick. Frankly, Ina, I 
don’t like the looks of it.” 

“But Ben, if you’re prepared? Fore- 
warned is forearmed, you know,”’ said Ina, 
in anxious earnestness. 

“Ina, it was like you to hurry over here 
to warn me. Thanks.” 

“T told you I didn’t come for that 
reason,” she insisted. ‘“‘I was coming 
anyway.” 

“‘Oh, you were; and why?” replied Ben 
constrainedly. It seemed that he stood 
trembling on the edge of a precipice. 

“One thing at a time, Benjamin,” she 
retorted. ‘“‘Or business before—pleas- 
ure.”” She laughed in a way that made 
him wonder if he heard aright. ‘“‘What 
are you going to do?” 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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“It is just as magical as if Hermann, the Magician, 
pulled twenty orchestras, thirteen jazz bands, two com- 
plete Chautauquas and five grand opera companies 
out of one size 6% high hat.”—ELLIs PARKER BUTLER. 


In the home of Extis Parker But ier, the well-known humorist, is the Model 20 Compact, with Model H Radio Speaker 


eee many persons feel the same 
way about the Model 20 Compact 
Receiving Set, but it took the author of 
“Pigs is Pigs” and many other blithe 
tales to put it into words. 

Read the rest of Mr. Butler’s letter: 


“I can get Miami and Chicago so strong they peel 
the varnish off the piano or so soft they don’t awaken 
our canary, and our canary is a light sleeper. This 
Compact does everything a radio set need do and 
it looks like a gentleman. It is at home in the parlor 
or the boudoir but it can sit in at a poker game without 
sprawling all over the place. 

“Personally, I don’t need such a small set; my 
house is big enough to lose a set as big as a grand 
piano; but this set does its job to perfection and I 


don’t want any bigger set any more than J want a 
safety razor as big as a lawn-mower. Except my wife, 
my three daughters, my son, our dog, the canary, and 
my ankles, it is the neatest and prettiest thing we have 
in the house.” 

And the Butler home is only one of 
the hundreds of thousands where this 
beautiful (it looks like a jewel box), un- 
obtrusive (it is only 61% inches high), 
yet full-powered (it has five tubes) Re- 
ceiving Set is giving as much happiness 
as it does to the Butler family. 

It’s just the instrument for your home, 


too. You'll agree with the whimsical Mr. 
Butler. 





Model 20 Compact, with 
battery cable, $80. 





Radio Speaker, Model H, $22 


Prices slightly higher from 
the Rockies west, and in 


Canada, 










EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 


The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you 
the stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s 
finest program. Hear it at 9.15 Eastern 
Time, 8.15 Central Time, through: 


WEAF . New York wF! \ Philadelphia 


WJAR . Providence woo alternating 
WEEI . . . Boston wcaE . Pittsburgh 
wsal . Cincinnati wor .. Buffalo 
wcaPp .Washingion woc . Davenport 
weco Min.-St.Paul wtaG . .Worcester 
WEAR . .Cleveland Ksp. . . St.Louis 
WLIB . . Chicago ww) . . Detroit 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the 
story of Atwater Kent Radio. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4701 WissAHICKON AVENUE 


PuitapEtpuia, Pa. 
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Do away 
with the don’ts! 


“YT->\ON’T get on your knees!” “Don’t climb that fence!” “Don’t 

do that!” These, and dozens of other don’ts are annoying 

to both you. and the children. But necessary when their clothes 
wear out so easily during summer playtime months. 


You can do away with the “don’ts” and. solve the children’s 
clothing problem by putting them in Lee Play Suits. These at- 
tractive and durable suits take the place of more expensive cloth- 
ing. They are made for the hardest kind of wear. They can 
“keep up” with even the sturdiest and roughest of youngsters. 


We are the largest work clothing 
manufacturers in the world. We have 
won a national reputation for manu- 
facturing only garments that stand 
the hardest kind of wear. * 


We have applied our experience in 
making work garments to Lee Play 
Suits. We know the fabrics that resist 
wear. We know how to put on but- 


tons that stay on. 


make rip-proof buttonholes. We 
know how to reinforce strain points. 
That is why Lee Play Suits stand the 
wear and tear of the hardest kind of 


play. 


But durability is not the only quality 
of Lee Play Suits. 


must look neat and attractive. The 
many styles of khaki, blue or blue 
stripe garments with red, blue or plain 
trimmings are all pleasing in appear- 
ance. We make them in one piece 
like Lee Union-Alls—easy to put on 
or off. We make them roomy and 
comfortable, allowing plenty of body 
freedom. Every boy and girl will like 
them for play. 

We know how to ~ 
Examine a pair of Lee Play Suits at 
your nearest dealer. Feel the sturdy, 
durable fabric. Note how well the 
garment is.made. Then take home a 
pair or two for each of the children. 
If you are unable to find Lee Play 
Suits nearby, write to our nearest 


We know they factory. 


The children will enjoy the new illustrated in 
colors, Buddy Lee Drawing Book —16 pages of 


fun with crayons or water colors. 


Send four 


cents in stamps to cover mailing costs. 


Frise 


The H. D. Lee Mercantile Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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“Why, Ina, we can’t do anything but 
go on with our work,” replied Ben, in per- 
plexity. “‘Whatever is bound to happen 
will happen. I wouldn’t mind being ar- 
rested. They couldn’t prove me guilty of 
any wrong. But I’d hate the disgrace on 
account of mother and Hettie.” 

“And me!” she added swiftly. : 

Ben dared not let his consciousness face 
that extraordinary implication. ‘For 
myself, I—I wouldn’t mind arrest,’”’ he 
went on hurriedly. ‘‘But these sheriffs 
can’t arrest Nevada. If they try it, he’ll 
hold them up and escape—or he'll kill 
them. He’s quicker than eyesight with a 
gun. We’re like brothers, but he’s never 
told me who he is.” 

“Surely you can keep him from spilling 
blood.” 

“‘T don’t know, but I feel I can’t—not if 
these officers try to arrest me. And when 
Nevada finds out Setter got them 
here ——” Ben left off words to whistle. 

“Ben, what are you going to say—and 
do—when you find out how this man 
Setter has hounded me?”’ 

“What!” ejaculated Ben passionately, 
seizing her arms. ‘‘Setter has hounded 
you? How?” 

“‘Setter’s a bad man,” hurriedly an- 
swered Ina. ‘‘He hunted me out when I 
was alone. Ben, dear, I had to fight.” 


ee HAT!”’ cried Ben fiercely. ‘‘ Your 

father let that snake in the house— 
gave him opportunities to force himself 
upon you?” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Ina. “‘That was 
weeks ago. Setter has changed his tactics. 
Now it looks as if he meant to force dad 
to marry me to him.” 

“Ina Blaine!”’ burst out Ben hoarsely, 
in fury and despair. ‘“‘I’ll kill Setter 
myself!”’ 

“Ben!” she whispered. “‘Oh, what have 
I done?” And, freeing her arms, she 
clasped them round his neck. ‘“‘If you 
killed Setter, they—they would hang you. 
Then I’d die,” she cried. 

“T won’t kill him. I won’t even meet 
him,” said Ben, in haste to relieve her 
terror. 

‘“‘Promise me,” she begged. 

“TI promise—anything,” he returned, 
weakening. 

She slowly withdrew her arms from 
about his neck. Then she smiled, and 
that was too much for him. Bowing his 
face upon her knees he cried: “‘I knew I 
shouldn’t see you. What a foolI am! It’s 
all come out. I adore you—worship you. 
And it’s killing me.” 

He felt her stroking his head with gentle, 
caressing hand. ‘‘Well, you needn’t let 
that kill you,” she said. 
“For I love you, Ben— 
love you as I did when 
we were kid sweet- 
hearts—and more, with 
the love of a woman 
who’ll stand by you.” 


EN lifted his head. 

A perilous joy con- 
sumed him. ‘‘You 
wonderful girl!’’ he 
whispered huskily. 
“But, Ina, think! I’m 
an outcast—about to be 
arrested. And you—the 
sweetest girl in all the 
world! I can’t disgrace 
you. Oh, what in heav- 
en’s name can I do?” 

“Well, if you’re needing advice, Bennie, 
I’dsay meet me in Hammell tomorrow or 
next day.” 

“Hammell! Why?” 

“Poor boy, you are pretty stupid. I 
meant you should meet me in Hammell, 
and then—then fetch me back here, to 
your cabin, to take care of you and fight 
with you.” 

“Ina Blaine! You’d marry me?” 

“Yes, Ben Ide—if you’d ask me.” 

“You—I—we’re both out of our heads.” 

“Speak for yourself, Ben. I’m quite 
sane—and happy.” 





“*Then, 
when —— 

“Yes, Ben, without ‘whens’ or ‘ifs,’”’ 
she interposed. 

“Ina, you’ll marry me when I’ve wiped 
out this stain upon my name? Darling, it 
must be this way.” 

“Very well—darling,” she returned, her 
lovely, flushed face, with its tremulous lips 
and starry eyes, leaning closer over him. 
“If you think best—if you won’t have me 
tomorrow, to help you make this fight— 
why, I must wait your pleasure. But 
don’t forget I offered. Oh, Bennie!” she 
sighed, and slipped into his arms. 

“Sweetheart! My Ina of the old kid 
days,” he whispered brokenly. 

He gazed out across the moon-blanched 
lake, tranquil and splendid in its solitude. 
The wandering river gleamed away into 
the soft, silver blur of the sage hills; the 
dark, tree-fringed cape stood out silhou- 
etted against the clear sky. Ever since 
boyhood this lonely place had called to 
him. Its promise had been fulfilled. 


Ina, will 


”> 


you marry me 


EN rode home with Ina and Marvie, 

bidding them good-by at the foot of 
the lake slope not far from the ranch. It 
was broad daylight when he got back to 
Forlorn River. Nevada met him in high 
dudgeon. ‘‘Where in blazes have you 
been?” he exploded in as much relief as 
anger. 

“Me? Oh, I been ridin’ around over the 
lone countree,”” drawled Ben, who was a 
capital imitator. 

“Huh! Shore ridin’ all night without 
any sleep agrees with you,” retorted Ne- 
vada shrewdly. ‘Wal, I’ll be gol-darned 
if I haven’t got it figgered. You’ve been 
with Ina Blaine.”’ 

Ben uttered a short, exultant laugh. 
“Wonderful, Nevada. How’d you guess 
it? I have been with Ina. We’re engaged 
to be married.” 

Nevada’s face shone with a strange glow. 
“‘Put her thar, pard,”’ hesaid, and he wrung 
Ben’s hand. 

“‘Nevada—friend,”’ said Ben, ‘‘we’ve 
no time now to talk about how and when 
and where it happened. We’ve got a hard 
job on hand. Now what I want to know 
is this: We’re partners, sure, in this new 
deal of ours, but you’ve looked to me for 
decisions, and that sort of thing. Will you 
do as I say, no matter what I tell you or 
what comes up?”’ 


es AL, Ben,” replied Nevada slowly, ‘‘I 

shore will. But understand, I’m shy 
on that in one particular: When I meet 
up with Less Setter I’m my own boss. 
Savvy?” 

“All right. That’s the one time I’m not 
boss. Now, listen. Setter has had officers 
come over from Red- 
lands—a sheriff named 
Judd and his deputy, 
Walker. They’re at the 
Blaine ranch now. Set- 
ter is to prefer charges 
upon somebody they 
didn’t name. Sure that 
somebody is you and me. 
Now, my plan is this: 
I'll send Modoc in to 
Hammell today with a 
letter to Frisbie. I'll 
have him send his men 
out here tomorrow to 
drive in all the horses we 
leave in the pasture. He 
can put the money to 
my credit in the Ham- 
mell bank. You and I 
will take our best horses and light out for 
Silver Cafion and Bill Hall’s trail. Modoc 
can meet us at The Cedars, the only water 
hole this side of Silver Cafion. We’ll stay 
out until we catch Hall red-handed. Now 
what do you think of my plan?” 

‘‘Wal, reckon it’s the best to be made 
under the circumstances,”’ replied Nevada. 
“But it shore has some weak spots.” 

‘‘What are they?” 

‘*Sellin’ the hosses for one hundred dol- 
lars a haid when, if we kept them an’ 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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: | To carry through one of the greatest expansion 

‘i programs in automobile history, Dodge Brothers, 

" Inc. invested more than $10,000,000 in new build- 

4 ings and advanced new equipment. 

to 

a Remarkable new mechanical processes were per- 

1“ | fected, making it possible, in many instances, for 

. | one machine to do the work formerly done by six, 

. | eight and ten machines—and do it better. 

e | 

. | Making it possible, too, for one man more quickly 

. | _ and accurately to do the work of many. And clear- 

ss | ing large areas of factory space for greater output. 

4 : Tremendous increases in production have followed. 
Vast economies have followed. Finer precision in 

en craftsmanship has followed. Vital improvements in 

“ Dodge Brothers Motor Car have followed—and, as 

wel promised, astonishingly low new prices made pos- 

. sible by these gigantic developments 
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Whisk dust and dirt from portiéres and 
draperies without climbing or straining 
—and without taking them down! 












































Remove dust and dirt from your radiator 
with the long, thin nozzle made particu- 
larly for cleaning such inaccessible places. 





Thoroughly clean stair runners right 
where they are—no need to rip them up 
—no hard work at all. 

















This Famous Test 
proves the amazing efficiency of the 
Eureka‘‘high-vacuum’’principle of clean- 
ing. See for yourself the astounding 
volume of dust and dirt the Eureka 
discharges from an apparently clean rug. 
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Balance in easy monthly 
payments 

Complete $8.50 set of “high- 

vacuum” attachments FREE 

with each Eureka purchased. 

(This offer may be with- 
drawn at any time.) 
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VACUUM CLEANER 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


agnificent GIFT 





April, 1926 


to the Women of America 






... this wonderful $8.50 set 


of Eureka “High-Vacuum” Attachments 
with each Eureka purchased ~ ~ ~ 


(But this great special educational offer may be withdrawn at any time) 


To over a million women, Eureka’s famous 
‘“high-vacuum”™ cleaning attachments have 
brought welcome relief from scores of hateful 
household tasks. The same opportunity is open 
to you if you act quickly. 


These women have discovered that mattresses 
can be thoroughly renovated right on the beds, 
draperies and hangings restored to fresh cleanli- 
ness, upholstered furniture swiftly made immacu- 
late, stair runners cleaned without removal, and 
shelves, radiators, baseboards and hidden corners 
of every kind cleared of dust and dirt—all with 
amazing quickness and delightful ease. 


Discover Eureka’s Amazing 
Helpfulness for Yourself 


Until you have actually used the Grand Prize 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner on your carpets and 
rugs—and with its instantly applied “high- 
vacuum” attachments for almost every con- 
ceivable cleaning task—you cannot possibly 
realize how easily your home can be kept clean. 
Then you will know how needless it is for any 
woman to sacrifice her health and strength on 


See the Eureka Exhibit at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Exposition Building 
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EurEKA VAcUUM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S.A. 


Largest producers of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Units in the world. 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 


Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 


old-fashioned or inefficient cleaning methods 
and devices. 


Only $5.00 Down—Easy to Try, 
Easy to Buy 


Remember that you can purchase the” Grand 
Prize Eureka for only $5.00 down, and on small 
monthly payments. You enjoy the use of the 
Eureka while you are paying for it this easy way. 


The regular price of the great set of Eureka 
Attachments has always been $8.50. Because 
we believe every woman should have an op- 
portunity to learn for herself the amazing help- 
fulness of these wonderful cleaning tools, we 
now offer the complete set absolutely free with 
each Grand Prize Eureka purchased. Accept 
this generous offer promptly, for it may be 
withdrawn at any time! 


See the Eureka dealer near you, get a free demon- 
stration of this world famous vacuum cleaner 
and its marvelously efficient attachments. Then 
decide if you can ever again be content with 
any less efficient cleaning help. 
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(Continued from Page 148) 


broke them proper, we’d sell for two hun- 
dred in Klamath. Second, leavin’ heah so 
sudden. Looks like we was scared off an’ 
takin’ to the timber. Third, it’ll give 
Setter a chance to do some dirty trick 
heah at Forlorn River. Fourth, your dad’s 
new cattle range ain’t so darned far from 
Silver Cafion. He 

an’ Blaine have 


or series of valleys, separated by low foot- 
hills. Silver Meadow suited its name. 
Half a dozen miles long by a couple in 
width, it was covered with white sage 
and bleached grass. Ben took a long sur- 
vey with his field glass, and then without 

comment handed it to Nevada. 
“Wal,” said Nevada, after an equally 
long gaze, “‘not so much stock as I fig- 
gered we’d see. 





been buyin’ out 
the homesteaders 
round Silver 
Meadow. It’d 
sure look strange 
to Ide an’ Setter, 
if you was seen up 
there, ’specially if 
Hall rustled any 








Pretty dry down 
there. Ben, do 
you reckon there’s 
cattle an’ hosses 
up the draws, 
grazin’ on trees?” 
“They sure are, 
unless they’re 
dead,’’ replied 
Ben, shortly. 








stock of your 
dad’s. Perfectly 
natural for them to think Ben Ide’s stealin’ 
cattle from his dad. Reckon you savvy 
me?”’ 

“‘Nevada, your mind is like a whip,” 
declared Ben. “I figured a couple of those 
hitches in my plan. But never thought of 
my father. Could he be made to believe 
I’d steal from him?”’ 

“‘Reckon he could. It’s easy for a 
young rustler to begin on his dad’s stock. 
Fact is, that’s common.” . 

“But, Nevada, the truth is I haven’t 
stolen from dad or any man, and I never 
will. The truth is a mighty factor in life. 
Let’s gamble on it. Let’s gamble on Ina’s 
and Hettie’s blind faith in the working 
out of truth.” 


s AL, Ben. There’s a heap of sense 
in that. It’s our only bet. An’ if 
we’d happen to kill Hall or, better, ketch 
him alive—aw, say, pard! I’d shore like 
to see this Bill Hall. If he hails from Ne- 
vada, then I’ve got the kibosh on Setter.” 
‘Look here,’”’ exclaimed Ben suddenly, 
“you don’t connect Setter in any way with 
Bill Hall?”’ 

“Wal, pard, I just do. I kinda dreamed 
it in my sleep.” 

“Good heavens! Wouldn’t that be a 
terrible thing for Ina’s dad and mine? Oh, 
Nevada, it’s too far-fetched.” 

“Ben, you don’t know the cattle busi- 
ness in a new country. What surprises me 
is the way Setter hangs on heah. He 
ought to have gone long ago. But mebbe 
your dad an’ Ina’s dad, comin’ into money 
so sudden an’ bein’ such soft, putty- 
haided marks for Setter, accounts for his 
hangin’ on so long.” 

It was next day, toward the waning of 
the afternoon, that Ben and Nevada 
finished the thirty-mile ride to The 
Cedars, and made camp under the gray- 
barked trees which gave the spot its name. 
This was considerably higher than Forlorn 
River, and the cold air after the heat be- 
low was welcomed by the riders. Their 
fears the spring might have gone dry 
proved to be groundless. Water was still 
seeping out of the sand, though very slight 
in volume, and formed a pool below. 

“No hoss been heah for a long time,” 
observed Nevada, after a bent scrutiny of 
the cut-up ground round the pool. ‘Ben, 
I'll bet these rustlers have water holes the 
cowmen never seen.” 


XII 


EN IDE was up before sunrise, the 

next day, kindling a fire after a hurried 
toilet. While Nevada attended to the 
horses, Ben prepared the breakfast. When 
the sun tipped the ridge they were in the 
saddle, headed up country. 

As they climbed, their command over 
the country widened. Wild Goose Lake 
and Forlorn River appeared almost under 
their position; Tule Lake gleamed yellow 
with its grain over the sage hills; Mule 
Deer Lake looked like a dot in a gray 
waste; beyond it the black lava beds waved 
to the green forest benches that lifted to 
the bare mountain ridge. Far away Mount 
Shasta stood up, white and lonely, in the 
morning sunlight. 

At length they reached a point several 
thousand feet above an immense valley, 


**Or stolen,’’ 
said Nevada. 
“I rather expected we could sight 
Blaine’s outfit, or some cowboys,” Ben 
remarked. 


“\TARY asign. Reckon Blaine is some- 

wheres north of the meadow. There’s 
some good little homesteads along the 
river. Shore doesn’t look like a river up 
heah, huh?”’ 

Ben nodded, and presently remarked: 
“Well, perhaps we’d better go back to 
camp. Modoc ought to be in tonight.” 

But Ben was mistaken. A little after 
dark Modoc rode into the bright camp-fire 
circle and slipped off a saddleless horse. 
He had ridden bareback. “‘How. Heap 
hungry,” he said, with a grin. 

“Plenty grub, Modoc, ‘but let us warm 
it up. What’s happened?” 

“Setter lock me up in Hammell jail,” 
replied Modoc. ‘Me break out, find hoss, 
come camp.” _ 

“Setter arrested you! What for?’’ 

““Me ask jailman. He laugh. Say long 
time ago me got, drunk—fight in saloon.”’ 

Ben felt so relieved to hear the charge 
that he laughed. ‘‘Modoc, did you ever 
have two fights in Hammell?” 

““No, me fight that one time. Me no 
drunk. They drunk. They beat me— 
throw me out. Same time you found me.”’ 

“I remember. Nevada, I’m surprised 
at Setter. He’s clumsy. He must think 
we are outcasts, without a friend in the 
world, that there’s no justice in Cali- 
fornia.” 

“Wal, I reckon he just put another nail 
in his coffin,’ drawled Nevada. ‘‘I’ll look 
after Modoc’s hoss. Lucky we fetched an 
extra saddle.” 

“Modoc, did you see Frisbie?”’ queried 
Ben, suddenly remembering the important 
mission upon which he had sent the 
Indian. 

“Yes. He glad. Sent lot cowboys.” 


““(*OOD. That settles that. I’m glad 
you broke jail. I’d have done it my- 
self. Now, Modoc, we’ve got a big job on 
hand. Tomorrow you guide us to where 
you saw Hall’s outfit. If we find them— 
well, we will make our plans then.” 
Ben’s first peep over the rim of Silver 
Cafion was something he felt he would 
never forget. He had been familiar only 
with the lower reaches of this wild cafion, 
where it appeared more like a valley. 
From this point, where he and Nevada had 
been directed by Modoc, he saw into a 
deep sage and rock walled gorge with a 
beautiful broad, winding, green line of 
trees at the bottom. A branch of the 
cafion, opening on the opposite side, ap- 
peared even more verdant. It was full of 
morning haze, like autumn smoke. The 
main cafion headed up in a notch or sad- 
dle, astonishingly accessible, seen now 
from this point; and over this pass Modoc 
believed the rustlers drove their stolen 
stock down into another country. .The 
cafion afforded most effective places for 
ambush, where a few determined men 
with rifles could hold back ten times their 
number. ‘‘Pard, I see cattle,’’ whispered 
Nevada, who was using the glass. “By 
thunder, if they aren’t wearin’ the A 1 
brand! A number one, the cowboys say. 
Amos Ide! Your dad.” 


























Gnduringly ‘Beautiful 


Woven Furniture 


Nowhere can you find woven furniture more artistic, 
more comfortable, more desirable from every point of 
view than Lloyd Loom Woven Furniture. 


This lovely up-to-date furniture is individualized by 
its wonderful beauty and smoothness of weave. No 
loose ends, no knots to mar its surface. And a steel 
wire center in every upright strand adds to its strength, 
perpetuates its beauty. 


The weaving process is thirty times faster than 
possible by human hand. The economies thus pro- 
duced mean added quality, added service—all at a re- 
markably low price. 


A variety of models in finishes and upholstering to 
harmonize with any color motif. Ideal for any room. 
See Lloyds at your dealer’s. Write us for his name. 
Look for the name “Lloyd” on your purchase. 


The Lloyd Manufacturing Company (Heywood- 
Wakefield Co.), Menominee, Michigan. Canadian 
Factory: Orillia, Ontario. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


‘You can always tell a Pequot 
by its Cfeel 


Just pick up a Pequot sheet. Crush 
it between your hands. You'll 
notice at once that it has a differ- 
ent feel from other sheets. It has 
a smooth firmness, close-woven, 
yet soft—the Pequot finish. 


You can actually feel the strength 
of the fine clean cotton woven 
into these snowy, substantial 


Sheets that will wear and wear. 
Once you've touched a Pequot, 
you can’t question its durability. 


It’s something you just feel through, 


your fingers and know to be true. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Selling Agents: Parker, Wilder & 
Company, Boston & New York. 


Look for the long-famous Pequot trade mark on Sheets, 
Pillow cases, Pillow tubing and Wide sheetings 
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They rode back off the rim, around 
rough broken rock, through brush and 
patches of cedar, to another open stretch. 
Here they sighted upward of two hun- 
dred head of cattle, grazing along a slope, 
and on into the green timber. 

““Look!’’ whispered Nevada suddenly. 
““Smoke! Down this way, Ben.” 

“I see. That’s from a camp fire,’’ re- 
plied Ben excitedly. 

“Shore is. An’, Ben, it reminds me that 
Modoc told us to keep watchin’ across the 
cafion for him. We plumb forgot. Gimme 
the glass. Shore he could see us when we 
couldn’t see him.’”’ Nevada leveled the 
glass and took careful survey of the oppo- 
site side. 

Ben watched in mounting suspense. 

Suddenly the cowboy steadied the glass, 
fixed it, and remained motionless. ‘‘I see 
Modoc—straight across, back from the 
rim. The Injun sees us. Talk aboot eye- 
sight! Ben, he’s wavin’ us back from the 
rim, pointin’ down. He means Hall’s 
outfit has seen us, or they’re goin’ to. 
Let’s get back pronto.” 

Quickly they rode back out of sight 
from possible gazers in the depths of the 
cafion. Then, dismounting, they located 
Modoc again. The Indian was trying to 
communicate important information. Mo- 
doc’s signs were emphatic and pictur- 
esque. His gestures indicated something 
unusual going on down below. 


“ATEVADA, I believe Modoc means 
they’ve seen us. He points down— 
down, then sweeps his arm away. Let’s 
crawl to the rim.” 
Cautiously they wormed their way toa 
point behind some brush where, lying flat, 
they could look over without fear of being 


’ seen. ‘‘I see them, Ben,’’ whispered Nevada 


excitedly, stretching a long finger. “‘Right 
under us—that thin place—where you can 
see through the trees. Look sharp. One— 
two—three—four riders. An’ a pack hoss. 
Do you see, Ben?” 
“Yes. I’ve counted five men, but only 
one pack. Nevada, what’s to be done?”’ 
“‘Ben, in a minute they'll pass even 
with us,” returned Nevada. “I’ve an 
idea. They don’t know how many there 
are of us. Let’s empty both our Win- 
chesters, then our guns, fast an’ jerky-like. 
It’s most a thousand yards down there. 
We cain’t hit nothin’. But heahin’ a lot of 
bullets will make them 
think there’s a whole 
outfit of sheriffs an’ 
cowboys. That’ll scare 
them bad. An’ we’ll 
stick to their tracks.” 
When the dark fig- 
ures of horsemen 
showed through the 
thinned-out place in the 
timber below, Ben and 
Nevada fired a volley 
of thirty-two shots in 
a very few seconds. 
The walls of the cafion 
gave the reports a 
thundering volume. 
“Look at ’em run,” 
said Nevada, in grim 
satisfaction, holding 
aloft his smoking gun. ‘‘Out of sight al- 
ready. Scared. Now let’s watch. Bet they 
run down that branch cajion.” 


“NTEVADA,” whispered Ben, as he laid 

his gun down to cool, “‘I swear I hit 

one of them. He lurched in his saddle.” 

“Wal, it ain’t likely, but you might of. 
Now look sharp.” 

In a few moments they were rewarded 
by the sight of a string of riders, scattered 
over some distance, entering the mouth of 
the branch cafion. A pack horse, running 
wild, furnished proof of the difficulties the 
rustlers were having. They disappeared 
over a rise in the grassy slope of the cafion 
mouth, and soon reappeared on an open 
level well into the cafion. 

Suddenly a heavy rifle report rang out 
from the wall above them. 

“You heah that? Modoc’s forty-five!” 
cried Nevada, beside himself with delight. 
“He figgered us, an’ he waited till they 





got by. Bow! Bang! Spow! Listen to 
that big gun! Sounds like acannon. An’ 
say, boy, where’s the rustlers?” 

“They broke and run,” replied Ben, 
just as excited as Nevada. “‘Listen to 
Modoc shoot! Six—seven—eight—nine— 
ten! And now the echoes in that narrow 
cafion! Can’t tell the difference.” 

“Back to camp for us,’”’ said Nevada, 
rising. ‘‘We cain’t do nothin’ with these 
cattle down heah. We want to rustle 
back an’ have light packs ready, so when 
Modoc comes we can leave pronto. Bill 
Hall an’ his gang are makin’ for low 
country where water’s scarce an’ grass 
ain’t. He’s goin’ to be out of luck.” 


. TOOK three hours of hard riding to 
return to camp, which they reached at 
dark. Modoc was there, with a warm sup- 
per waiting, the horses fed, and part of the 
outfit packed. 

“Injun son of a gun!”’ was Nevada’s 
lusty encomium. 

“Heap good—what happen,” replied 
Modoc with his gleaming grin. 

“What you mean?” shrilly queried the 
cowboy, his face lighting. 

“Hall take wrong cafion,”” Modoc in- 
formed them. ‘‘Best way out down big 
cafion. He thinks lots men shoot—ride— 
hold ’em up. So he take little cafion. No 
way out till Mule Deer Lake—more twenty 
miles. Rough like lava beds. Hard on hoss. 
No water. No grass. Hall be more bad 
off when reach Mule Deer Lake. He be 
close ranch, but no dare go. Have go 
Modoc Caves for water. We track ’em— 
ketch ’em like hosses.”’ 

Ben had never before heard anything 
from Modoc to compare with this for 
length and content. 

“One Hall man crippled,” continued 
Modoc. ‘‘You must shot him. He got 
behind. Me see ’em look back—yell— 
make sign he come quick. But he no ride 
fast long. We go quick. Take extra 
hoss—lots grub—lots water—lots grain.” 


eo ODOC, old chief, you an’ me belong 

to the same tribe of trackers,”’ re- 
turned Nevada. ‘An’ we’re shore goin’ 
to track that outfit day an’ night.” 

““Leave the rest of our horses and outfit 
here?’’ queried Ben. ‘‘I don’t like that.” 

“Neither doI. But we gotta do it, Ben. 
Reckon we don’t run much risk, way up 
heah. I'll tie Blacky 
on a long rope on the 
best bit of grass an’ 
water heah. The other 
hosses will hang 
round.” 

In less than an hour 
they were in the sad- 
dle, Modoc leading the 
way, with Ben and Ne- 
vada attending to pack 
horses and extra saddle 
horses. They carried 
two ten-gallon water 
bags for the horses and 
a smaller one for their 
own needs. The hours 
passed swiftly, and 
when daylight came 
Ben looked down upon 
the dreary scene where Mule Deer Lake 
gleamed like an evil eye. 

Morning proved that Hall was taking 
some pains to make his trail less plain, 
and he would have bothered an ordinary 
tracker. The Indian, however, lost no time. 

“Crippled man no ride like friends,” 
said Modoc, pointing to irregular dis- 
turbances of the pine-needle mats. ‘‘He 
no care. He sick. He make tracks.” 

About the middle of the afternoon, 
Modoc, who had ridden quite far in the 
lead, waited for his followers, and when 
they came up he announced: ‘Me see 
‘em. Ride slow. Help crippled man. He 
about ready drop. They stop first cave 
where water. Me know.” 

“How far is it, Modoc?” queried Ben. 

“Long walk. Little ride,” replied 
Modoc. ‘‘Me walk. You lead hoss. No 
make noise. Look round good.” 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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Whenever you have ques- 
tions to ask about cake- 
making, wrile us—we 
shall be delighted to 
give you any in- 
formation we 

* can. 





In the many letters received from 
my good friends more questions are 
asked in connection with Angel 
Food than with any other one kind 
of cake. I don’t believe I can tell 
you this morning anything that 
would be of more interest to you 
than the answers to some of these 
questions. 

“Is it true that an Angel Food 
should never be baked in a pan 
which has been used for a butter 
cake?” 

Yes, it is true, because for the 
butter cake the pan has to be 
greased and even repeated wash- 
ings do not remove every atom of 
that grease. When taken from the 
oven an Angel Food pan should be 
turned upside down upon the fun- 
nel. This allows the delicate cell 
walls of the beaten egg whites to 
become firm and the whole cake to 
retain its lightness. If baked in a 
greased pan Angel Food does not 
stick to the sides of the pan as it 
should but falls out before cooled, 
which of course makes it flat. 


&> 


“What causes an Angel Food to 
crack open on the top?” 

Too much flour or too high an 
oven temperature. If you follow 
the directions for the Angel Sponge 
Cake just as given, you will have 
no such difficulty. 


&> 


“Which is the best way to beat 
eggs for an Angel Food?” 

We prefer a flat wire egg beater 
for the reason that Angel Food 
must be as light as possible and 
such a beater whips more air into 
the egg whites and makes your 
cake correspondingly light. 


& 


The Angel Sponge Cake, for 
which recipe is given, need not be 
iced. You'll find it particularly de- 
licious served with whipped cream, 
ice cream, or fresh or canned fruit. 


& 

















I want to give you a recipe to use 
up the three egg yolks left but be- 
fore I do I wonder if you can tell 
me something. I have been asked 
for a recipe for Swedish Milk Wa- 
fers and I had to confess that I 
don’t know the first thing about 
how to make a Swedish Milk Wafer. 
If you can tell me, I should just 
thoroughly appreciate it. 


I know you'll like this: 
DEVIL’S FOOD 
2 cupfuls brown sugar 
6 tablespoonfuls fat 


3 egg yolks 
34 cupful sour milk (thick) 





2% cupfuls Swans Down Cake Flour 
1 teaspoonful soda 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 
2 squares bitter chocolate 
¥% cupful boiling water 

Cream fat and 1 cupful sugar. Add eg 
yolks and second cupful sugar. Beat hard. 
Sift flour and baking powder three times. 
Add alternately with sour milk. Stir choco- 
late and soda into boiling water. Add tocake 
batter. Beat hard. Bake in loaf, in a mod- 
erate oven, 325° F. 


If there’s anything special you’d 
like to have me write about, don’t 
fail to ask. And don’t forget if 
you’re ever in Evansville you'll 
find a warm welcome in our kitchen. 


Always cordially yours, 


WP 


Domestic Science Dept. 
igiepeert Brothers 
2204 First Avenue 
Evansville, Indiana 
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“There’s just this about it— P 
I'm all through experimenting!” & 
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6 egg yolks 



































66 ° . 
If you want to quit worrying about your baking, just get 


yourself one of thos 
ponceny 00 4 e Cake Secrets cook books and always use 


66 ° 
This,” writes a Californi =. 
, ; nla woman, “‘was the advi ‘es- 
eyemen manny on matters culinary in our big Haat ga 
€ when I returned from my honeymoon nine years ago 


66 
As a consequence m 
y cakes, even those containi 
pep oe Fe eggs, are every one areal treat. I ene by 
erely by changing the flavoring, frosting, or baking pans F 


“Swans Down cake isnot onl iti 

, y delectable, it is al iti 

nad @ pee Omer he splcadi¢ directions in — cate el paar 
€ s never a baking failure. For ni ‘ 

been proving that Swans Down ca ip wa sp 
I 2 n absolutely b 

to make a light, fine-grained cake that’s "idle eng ee we 


Of course the real econ 
omy of Swans Down lies in th 
e fact th - 
sates i Sacral Sichnees aad feathery lightness, it Pe se - 
xpensive cake into a real delicacy—soft, m i j 
, Moist and velv 

gia ue many value it even more for the fact that it “‘can cot Ba 
. pen de upon.” There's no guesswork in baking with Swans — 
att ba find, ie that Swans Down always gives just as delightful 
pastries, doughnuts, cookies, and quickbreads of all kinds If 
you want to raise a chorus of exclamations, the next time you have a 


few friends in just serve jaca 
tea b 
pails “uy J iscuits or Parker House rolls made with 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
Established 1856 


2204 First Avenue Evansville, Indiana 


Also Makers of Instant Swans Down and 
Swans Down Wheat Bran 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 
CAKE FLOUR 
Preferred 


by Housewives for 31 Years 





Put egg whi 
ioe Z ites on large platter, beat until foamy. 


Divide th 
wans Down sifted 5 tim 
fold in 6 beaten egg yolles, % cu 


SWANS DOWN ANGEL SPONGE 


asurements | i 
‘< ome level. Sift flour once before measuring) 
1 aa ee, whites) 

n ablespoo 
l4 teaspoon salt i biraaesd 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar 


cup Swans Down C 
; <"white rah ake Flour 
€aspoon vanilla—white 
3%§ cup Swans Down Cake F oor 
—yellow part 
¥% teaspoon orange extract— 
yellow part 


» and 4% teaspoon vanilla. To the other. 


1 
“4 teaspoon orange extract. Put by spoonfuls into un reased 


= 





Angel pan, alternating yellowand white asin marble cake 


tars = 


Bake 60 minutes i: 
oven (300-350 F.). Ms co 
pen. let stand 40 minutes be- 
ore removing from pan. 
Swans Down can be 
pended upon to give BF na 
results because it is milled 
from a special kind of wheat 
gown only near the Swans 
own Mills. Its unusual 
quality results from three 
things: This particular 
grade of soft winter wheat 
selected; the delicate inner 
Portion of the kernel used: 
and the special method of 
milling. Swans Down is 27 
times as fine as good bread 
flour—and only 26 
Pounds can be ob- 
tained from 100 
Pounds of 
choice wheat. 






You'll want this cake set! 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 at Denv 

; : er 

B10. Canada) for complete st of Swans 

ourselves use. We buy is cast ny Roe 

oc to you at our cost. Just pes wa 

(money order or check). 

unded if not entirely satisfactory. 
Set consists of: 


8}4-in. Patent 
—_ ane ed Angel Food cake 


8-in. square heavy cake pan 
2 
a t aluminum oot Gow saya Davy 
opy of Fecipe booklet, “‘Cake 


Alumi 

—— ae seen ‘Swans pono 
this eet enld separane @ 

M0 Sie Uadiad Sooke, cipement ont. 


oney re- 


name and we will see that 
you are supplied 
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Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 


for cleaning and polishing 


Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper, Tin 
and Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs, Tiling 
White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Refrigerators 
Windows 
Mirrors 
White Shoes 
Congoleum 
The Hands 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 








Bos 











@ It’s fun to clean 
m and polish with Bon Ami 


“Now, you can finish making Mr. Tub glisten—while I clean the 
rest of the bathroom. First, I’ll shake some Bon Ami Powder on this 
wet cloth. A few rubs will take all the spatters off the tiled walls; 
polish up the nickel faucets till they twinkle like stars; wipe the grimy 
spots from the white woodwork. And we’ll make that porcelain basin 
shiny as the inside of a china teacup. 


“Next, the mirror and windows! My how they will sparkle! I always 
use Bon Ami Cake for them—it’s much handier!”’ 


Bon Ami—Cake and Powder—are easy to use, blot up dirt without 
hard scrubbing. And they’re so gentle they won’t even make little 
Sister’s hands red or rough! 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Most housewives use both. 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yer” 


April, 1926 





Cake or Powder 
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(Continued from Page 152) 


Silently Ben and Nevada watched the 
short, squat Indian glide through the 
forest. He made no more noise than a 
bird, and always he appeared to be 
screened by tree trunk or shrub or pine 
thicket. When he drew away some three 
or four hundred yards, almost out of sight, 
Ben and Nevada rode slowly on, always 
keeping him in view. 

Thus they slowly climbed the white, 
green-patched, pine-barred ridges of gray 
pumice, until they reached a point where 
Modoc turned downhill. Soon Ben saw 
the black-and-red edges of lava, marring 
the soft beauty of the forest, and reveal- 
ing its sinister nature. Small pits, full of 
pine cones and needles, became common, 
and soon dark apertures showed under 
outcropping ledges of lava. They had 
reached the edge of the caves. 

“Ben, she’s shore gettin’ hot,” whis- 
pered Nevada. ‘“‘I’ll bet that Injun sees 
them now. I’mitchin’ to throw a gun.” 

“You shoot when I tell you.” 

“But darn it, pard, you might be a 
week late. I’m in the habit of throwin’ a 


>”? 


“‘Sh-h-h!”’ whispered Ben, gripping Ne- 
vada’s arm. “‘Modoc is making signs. He 
means for us to tie our horses and come 
to him.” 

Nevada was already off his horse, hitch- 
ing the halter of his led horse to a sapling. 
Ben followed suit. Then they tied their 
saddle horses, and lastly Modoc’s. Ben 
was panting when he reached the side of 
the crouching Indian. 


“OOD. Cave me know,” whispered 

Modoc, pointing to a brush-fringed 
depression scarcely a hundred rods away. 
“Little water all time. Cave deep. Other 
hole far.”” Here the Indian made signs that 
the other entrance or end of this cavern 
was some hundred yards off in the woods, 
at the edge of that level bench. “‘Hall no 
get there quick.” 

“Did they go down?” asked Ben, with 
a leap in his blood. 

“Yes. Lead hoss an’ hold crippled man. 
They about down now. Soon hoss drink— 
then come up for grass. Modoc think best 
run quick—hold ’em up.” 

“‘A-huh, now you're talkin’, Injun,” 
ejaculated Nevada, looking to the breech 
of his rifle. 

“‘How about the other hole?” queried 
Ben sharply, tightening his belt. 

“Hole far. No get there quick. Me go 
after little. Roll rock—shut hole up.” 

“Come on then. Not too fast. Don’t 
get out of breath. If we meet them com- 
ing out, hold them up.” © 

Despite his warning, the agile Indian 
and the long-legged rider covered ground 
rapidly, so that Ben had to run fast to 
keep up with them. They reached the 
brush and, kneeling abreast, crawled 
quickly to peep over into the hole. Ben 
saw black lava very steep, directly oppo- 
site; then to his right a wide shelving 
cavern, the floor of which slowly de- 
scended toward a large dark opening. 

“Seen the last hoss go down,” whis- 
pered Nevada, who had been first to peep 
over the rim. ‘An’ heah’s the trail, pretty 
darn narrow an’ steep. Made to order— 
an’, Ben, look at that pack. The size of it! 
Not enough grub there to feed a jack 
rabbit for a week.” 

“It is pretty small,’ whispered Ben. 
“Maybe they had another pack.” 


“ATOPE. Only one. That’sit. Aw, how 
easy—an’ slick! Now, Ben Ide, you 
listen.” He changed suddenly to a fierce 
whisper. ‘“‘I don’t see that crippled fellar. 
Mebbe he’s too far back under this side. 
‘Cause shore they wouldn’t pack him way 
down to the water. He’s layin’ heah, 
somewheres. Now we'll let them get their 
drink an’ come up. We want them hosses 
to run up out of heah. Men can eat hoss 
flesh, you know. I’ve done it. Wal, it’s 
pretty shore the hosses will come up first. 
We'll wait an’ see how the men foller. 
Mebbe we can hold them up. But the 
place ain’t good for that. Anyway we'll 


begin shootin’ pronto, to scare the hosses 
Then we’ve got Hall absolute-tel- 
ee.” 

In the silence of suspense that ensued 
Ben heard faint, hollow voices from the 
dark aperture—ring of iron shoe on lava— 
snort of horse—voice of man. 

At last crack of hoofs rang oftener and 
louder. Ben saw shadows back in the 
hole. They emerged. Then six horses 
clamped over the rough lava floor and out 
upon the soft pumice, where their hoofs 
scarcely made a sound. 

Ben quivered slightly at sight of an- 
other shadow. It merged into a man— 
short, heavy-bodied, dark-garbed, with 
his face hidden by a black slouch hat. 

‘Hey, Bill,”’ called a weak voice from di- 
rectly under where the watchers crouched. 
“‘T heerd somethin’ above.” 

“What d’ye heer?’”’ demanded Hall, 
stopping short to whip out a gun. 

Shadows appeared behind him. 

“Sounded like footsteps back on top, 
an’ then whisperin’,’”’ replied the other. 


UDDENLY Nevada’s body strung as 
if he meant to leap. ‘‘Hands up!” he 
roared in a stentorian voice. 

Hall’s answer was to shoot and leap in 
one swift action. It carried him out of 
sight behind the shelving edge of the 
cavern. A bullet hit the branch above 
Ben’s head and, spang, it sped off into the 
forest. Nevada began to fire as rapidly as 
he could work the lever of his Winchester. 
Then Modoc chimed in with his heavy 
gun. Answering shots rang from below. 

The horses stampeded and, snorting in 
terror, they crowded up the trail, raising a 
cloud of dust, under which they fled into 
the forest. Ben reserved his rifle fire. He 
heard the bullets of his comrades spatter- 
ing on the walls of the cavern, and the 
whizz and zip of the bullets from the 
rustlers. These were coming uncomfortably 
close. Ben drew back and hauled Modoc 
and then Nevada out of danger. 

That ended the shooting. Modoccalmly 
reloaded. Nevada began to take shells 
from his belt, while he looked with bright 
eyes at Ben. 

“‘Pard,” he said, “I’ve got a big hunk of 
lava picked out, a little way past the haid 
of the trail. I’ll crawl round where I can 
see down an’ be safe behind cover. You 
lay low heah till I call.” 

“Me go,” whispered Modoc, and glided 
away noiselessly after Nevada likea snake. 

Benremained wherehe had last crouched. 
He could see part of the cavern floor, but 
nothing of the shelf under which the rus- 
tlers were hidden. Turning to look the 
other way, he saw Nevada and Modoc 
crawl to positions behind a bulge of lava 
on the rim. It was a stand that surely 
commanded the whole situation. 


““T TEY, Hall,’”’ yelled Nevada in a ring- 
ing voice that corroborated just what 
Ben had decided. ‘‘Got you daid torights.” 

‘“Who’n blazes are you?’’ came in rough, 
hoarse query. 

““Me? Aw, I’m only one of a big outfit. 
Sheriffs, deputies, cowboys, Injuns—an’ 
one gunman I shore know of.” 

“Wal, what you want?” 

‘‘Surrender. Throw your guns out heah 
where I can see them. An’ walk out one at 
a time, with hands up.” 

*‘Ah-haw! An’s’posewedon’t?” queried 
the thick voice. 

“Last an’ only chance you get,” re- 
torted Nevada. ‘‘We’ll shore shoot on 
sight. Once more, now, will you surrender 
an’ save yourselves an’ us a lot of trouble? 
’Cause we shore can starve you out.” 

The answer to this sally of Nevada’s 
was a medley of cursing. It made Ben’s 
heart beat high, his blood run riot, for it 
was proof of the extremity of the rustlers. 
It lasted several moments, then gradually 
died down. 

“Wal, how aboot it?” drawled Nevada. 

“Wal, mister sweet voice,” drawled 
Hall in scornful imitation, “we ain’t agreed 
down heah, but I say come down an’ 
git us.” 


(Continued in the May Home Journal) 
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es Wen I bought 
the Kelvinator one of 
the things that made 
me hesitate was that 
I wondered how long 
it would stand up. 
We have now used it 
about four and one- 
half years anditisrun- 
ning as well as when 
I first purchased it.’ 


(Name on request) 
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The Oldest Domestic Electric 
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efrigeration 


Long after you buy a Kelvinator—after it has been 
giving you perfect automatic refrigeration for years 
—you will realize what good judgment you used 
when you selected the system that had been giving the 
same perfect service to others since as far back as 1914. 





KELVINATOR CorPORATION, 2050 West Fort Street, DeTRo1T, Micu. 
KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 207 


April, 1926 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME JouR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 











Better Flousekeeping 


eA Department of (ookery and Flousehold Economies 
Gonducted by Mase JewETT Crossy 


All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 

















The Detatls of Serving (company Luncheons 


4| hour is between one and two o’clock. 
#51 When a luncheon is given in honor of some 

SN] individual, it is apt to take on a more or 
94| less formal note, the meeting of guests and 
| the food which is served being the main 
4} centers of interest. Such a luncheon usu- 
least five courses, and the service is entirely 
from the side. However, if bridge is to be played, after the 
luncheon, the service may be more informal, with fewer 
courses and simpler dishes. 

In laying the table for a formal affair the only accessories 
permissible besides the necessary appointments are the flow- 
ers, candies and nuts. The more informal arrangement allows 
in addition to these, the placing of the first course—usually 
either a fruit cocktail or bouillon—on the service plate, with 
butter forms and Melba toast or crackers on the bread-and- 
butter plates, before the luncheon is announced. 

For luncheon use, the centerpiece or runner with doilies is 
the usual choice. The oval or oblong doily is most satisfac- 
tory, because on it a whole cover can be arranged. If the 
table is round, however, the round place doilies and cen- 
terpiece are selected, and there should be a doily under each 





and every dish. Luncheon napkins are smaller and more dec- - 


orative than those used for other meals. For 
formal service they may be placed on the serv- 
ice plates as shown. When the first course is in 
place, the luncheon napkin should be folded in 
a triangle and placed, preferably at the left of 
the forks, with the point toward the plate if it is 
initialed or decorated, and away from the plate . 
if the napkin is plain or has merely a fancy edge. 


Effective Flower Decorations 


HE choice of flowers for the luncheon table 
decoration tends toward the selection of 
those which have a delicate and spraying ef- 
fect. Candles are not used at luncheon except 
on very dark and wintry days or in city 
homes where artificial light is mecessary. 
Both the floral decorations shown 
here are suitable for Easter-time 
luncheons, all spring flowers being 
used. In the formal table arrange- 
ment, the slender amber bud vases— 
three in number—hold pink and yel- 
low roses, which are repeated in the 
center amber vase with the addition 
of daffodils, pink foxgloves, margue- 
rites, stevias and ferns. For the in- 
formal table this same effectiveness 
of height is secured by an open ar- 
rangement of jonquils and narcissus 
in a tall flower holder topped by a gay 
porcelain bird and placed in a low 
dish filled with water through which 
tiny pebbles gleam. Yellow daisies 
iti a smaller holder and an iridescent 
butterfly add interest and balance 
to the decoration. 
Brittle candies are taking the place 
Oi the richer bon bons. For the 
formal table, chocolate rabbits rest- 
ing on mounds of tiny green stick 
candies face a center mound of al- 
mond eggs, all arranged on low silver 
comports. On the other table small 
yellow chicks stand guard on the 
edge and beside odd-shaped little 
china nut dishes, while larger candy 
chicks top the gay hard candies in 


general plan as in all table setting. The forks are laid to 
the left of the service plate, the one to be used first being 
farthest away from the plate; thus, from left to right, the 
entrée or fish fork, the luncheon fork and the salad fork, 
the latter being nearest the plate. At the right of the service 
plate, lay the luncheon knife, with the blade turned toward 
the plate, and the bouillon spoon. At the very informal 
luncheon a beverage is sometimes served with the main 
course, or the menu may include a vegetable side dish; in 
either case, the spoon for this use may be placed between 
the knife and the bouillon spoon. The spoon for the fruit 
cup or the fork for the shell-fish cocktail, if that is served as 
the first course, is placed on the cocktail saucer at the right, 
with handle toward the guest. 

The water goblet is placed at the right just above the knife, 
the individual nut dishes in the center above each plate, and 
the bread-and-butter plate, with its spreader laid across it, 
at the point of the forks. At some formal luncheons the bread- 
and-butter plates are omitted entirely. However, even 
though butter is not served, many hostesses still like to use the 
plates, for they are convenient as relish holders. When butter 


. is offered at a formal luncheon it is passed after the rolls. 


Use fancy forms of butter, with a butter pick for serving. 
The individual salts and peppers are placed on the doily 
between the nut dish and the goblet. Larger salts and 























Tables arranged by Gabrielle Rosiere 


peppers should be placed between each two covers, on the 
doily corner at the right of the goblet or at the corners of the 
center runner. 


Steps in the Actual Service 


HE service at a formal luncheon is entirely from the side, 
using the serving table as an aid. The guest is never left 
without a plate except just before the dessert course. In re- 
moving and placing dishes, the waitress does both from the 
left, using the left hand to remove and the right hand to 
place. For instance, she removes the cocktail service from 
the left with her left hand and immediately places the bouillon 
service with her right hand. Thus she proceeds, taking one 
cover at a time all around the table. Butter and bread sticks 
or rolls are now passed; also relishes, as celery and olives. In 
like manner she removes the bouillon cups together with the 
service plates and places the heated entrée plates; then she 
offers the entrée, witha napkin beneath the dish and theserv- 
ing silver in place, from the left. The entrée plates are 
replaced by the heated meat plates. The meat course is 
passed, followed by the vegetables. Bread and butter are 
again offered and water glasses filled. Meat plates are re- 
placed by the salad, arranged on individual plates. 
After the salad course, the table is cleared 
of all plates, including the bread-and-butter 
plates, with their accompanying doilies if used. 
Just as no dish should be without a doily, like- 
wise no doily should be left without a dish. 
Each cover should be cleared before commenc- 
ing onthe next. Peppersand salts are removed 
to a small doily-covered tray. Crumbing 
the table when doilies are used is rather diffi- 
cult and as a regular ceremony had best be 
omitted. If, however, there seem to be crumbs 
on the bare table between the covers these 
may be quietly removed, using a folded napkin 
and a plate. 
The dessert service has two forms. Sherbet 
or a delicious concoction with whipped cream 
may be served in comports, each placed on a 
china plate with a doily between and the 
spoon at the right. Or, the maid may 
place before each guest a doily- 
covered china plate on which rests a 
glass dessert plate containing finger 
bowl and ice-cream fork or spoon. 
The guest lifts the finger bowl to the 
left and the maid passes the cream, 
which is placed by the guest on the 
glass plate. Small cakes are passed, 
followed by the candies. 

Coffee may be served at the table 
or in the drawing-room. 

Informal service calls for less punc- 
tiliousness as to details. Where one 
maid must serve many guests she 
may save steps and time by remov- 
ing two plates at a time and returning 
with two clean services. The host- 
ess without any maid will do well to 
make good use of her serving table 
and tea wagon. At informal affairs 
the hostess may serve the main and 
dessert courses at the table. When 
no maid service is available she may 
even place the salad on the table at 
the beginning of the meal. If no 
beverage is served with the main 
course, the salad is placed at the 
right, otherwise at the left. 

In any case the finger bowls, serv- 
ing silver, water pitcher and other 


two amber glass comports. 
The arrangement of the individual 
luncheon cover follows the same 


The table at the top shows two covers and the flower decoration suggestive for an informal Easter-time luncheon. 
Coarse linen Italian doilies, with napkins to match, are used. The formal setting below this makes use of 
an écru Richelieu lace runner and doilies with dainty napkins having écru lace edges and medallions. 


needed accessories should be pre- 
arranged on the serving table or on 
a shelf just inside the pantry door. 
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The Finest Tea 
You Ever Tasted 


Blended from the tasty bud leaves off the plants of 
the finest gardens of Ceylon, India and Java. Three 
generations have labored to produce for you this 
“supreme” Flowery Orange Pekoe Blend. Tao Tea 
never becomes bitter, no matter how long it brews. 


A MODERN CONVENIENCE 


The Tao Tea Ball Way is the modern safe way of 
packing tea and serving it. Eliminates guess and 
waste. Each Tao Tea Ball makes 4 to 5 cups of 
delicious tea—and makes every cup of uniform 
strength and quality. No strainers to fuss with, no 
guess-work measuring, and no messy tea leaves to 
ciean up. 


A DEMONSTRATED ECONOMY 


Tao Tea Balls are scientifically measured by special 
machines. A Ten-ball Tin will make 40 to 50 cups 
—enough for the average family for 10 days. The 
Caddy, Fifty-ball Tin will make 200 to 250 cups or 
more—enough for the average family for almost two 
months. Compare this with the number of palatable 
cups you average per dollar with ordinary loose tea 
—no matter what grade of tea you buy. 


HAVE YOU TRIED TAO TEA BALLS? 


Ff you have not had an opportunity to try Tao 
Tea Balls, send us 2c in stamps and your 
dealer’s name for liberal free sample. 


TAO TEA CO., INC. 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Tao Tea Balls are packed as follows: 


10-BALL TIN 20-BALL TIN 
50-BALL CADDY 50-BALL CADDY REFILL 


20-BALL JUNIOR TIN 
(2 cup size Tao Tea Balls) 


HOTEL SPECIAL INDIVIDUALS 
(For sale through 600 wholesalers in U. S.) 


Stop Wasting ‘Tea 
TAO TEA BALLS 
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Eee Dishes for Eastertime: By Caroline B.King 


us| French gastro- 
We} NOMic expert 
MM Keze| may know more 
ites) than one hun- 
dred and fifty ways of cook- 
ing anegg, when one glances 
over the menu from a Pari- 
sian restaurant and reads, 
as one may, the long, long 
list of ‘Des CEufs Frits,” 
or “Des Cufs”’ au this or 
a la that, one may very well 
come to the conclusion that 
the foundations for most of 
these fancifully named 
dishes are after all only the 
good, dependable, everyday 
eggs cooked in the regular 
ways but dressed up in 
elegant epicurean fashion. 

Did you ever, by any 
chance, hear of an Egg Mol- 
let? It is merely an egg 
placed in plenty of rapidly boiling 
water—allowing one quart of water 
for each two eggs and an extra cup- 
ful of water for each additional egg; 
cover tightly, remove pan from heat 
and let stand eight minutes; then 
drop into cold water for a moment 
to facilitate handling, peel off shell 
most carefully in order to keep the 
egg whole and perfect. Serve in 
some delicious sauce. 








ga 


Eccs LUCULLUS make a tempt- 
ing Eastertime luncheon dish. Pre- 
pare a sufficient number of Eggs 
Mollet, arrange these on squares of 
crustless, freshly made toast, and 
cover with a rich white sauce to 
which mushrooms in the propor- 
tion of half a cupful to two cupfuls 
of sauce have been added. Cut the 
mushrooms in quarters and simmer 
them in the sauce for five to ten 
minutes. 


Eccs AURORA are Eggs Mollet 
served in a well-seasoned Tomato 
Sauce. 


Eccs MOLLET AU GRATIN are 
Eggs Mollet placed in a baking 
dish, covered with the mushroom 
sauce, sprinkled with fine soft bread 
crumbs and grated cheese, dotted 


with bitsof butter and paprikaand browned 
in a very hot oven—500° F. The browning 
must be quick, so the eggs will not become 


hard cooked. 


Eccs MOLLET IN TOMATOES. Cut the 
tops from tomatoes of regular size, scoop 
out all of the pulp, season well on the inner 
side, and place an Egg Mollet in each, fill 


with white sauce, sprinkle with 
bread crumbs and cheese and bake 
in a hot oven—450° F.—for about 
five minutes. 


Hot STUFFED EGGs served with a 
tasty sauce make a novel dish. 
Hard-cooked eggs are the founda- 
tion for all of the stuffed-egg dishes. 
The eggs should be placed in 
plenty of rapidly boiling water— 
using same proportions as in Eggs 
Mollet; cover tightly, remove heat 
and let stand for forty minutes. 
Pour on cold water to chill the eggs 
thoroughly before removing the 
shells. This method of cooking pro- 
duces a firm but tender egg and pre- 
vents the ugly darkened ring which 
often forms about the yolk ofa hard- 
boiled egg. Halve the hard-cooked 
eggs, add half a cupful of finely 
chopped mushrooms, half a cupful 
of fine soft bread crumbs, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of white pepper, and a lib- 
eral dash of chopped parsley and 






Use an egg poacher or muffin rings for perfectly shaped poached eggs. 


Each yolk will have a perfect film of white if covered during 
cooking or if basted constantly with the cooking water. 








paprika. Bind these ingredients together 
with a raw egg yolk, heap the whites with 
the filling, and arrange the eggs in a shal- 
low baking dish, cover with white sauce 
and bake a nice brown in a 450° F. oven. 

For variety, omit the mushrooms in 
preparing the stuffing, and add half a cup- 
ful of very finely chopped chicken, and to 
the seasoning a dash of mace. 





For hard-cooking eggs follow the directions given here. 








FRIED STUFFED EGGs is 
another unusual dish, and a 
most delicious one. Follow 
the directions for hard cook- 
ing eggs, then halve length- 
wise, remove yolks and 
mash well. To six yolks add 
three tablespoonfuls of fine 
soft bread crumbs, a table- 
spoonful of melted butter, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, and a teaspoonful 
each of grated onion and 
chopped parsley; blend 
with a raw egg yolk, fill 
the whites, pressing the 
stuffing in well, then put the 
egg halves together. Fasten 
them at either end with a 
toothpick and roll in fine 
J sifted bread crumbs, in 

beaten egg, then again in 

the bread crumbs, fry in 
deep fat heated to 390° F. as you 
would croquettes. Serve hot, gar- 
nished with sprigs of parsley, and 
pass tomato sauce. 


BAKED POACHED EcGs offer new 
delights. Poach the eggs very soft 
and slip onto squares of freshly 
made crustless toast which have 
been placed on a stout platter. 
Sprinkle salt and white pepper over 
the eggs, and surround with a well- 
seasoned white sauce. Sprinkle 
lightly with grated cheese and finely 
chopped parsley, and bake a very 
delicate brown ina quick oven—450° 
F. For perfectly shaped poached 
eggs, butter muffin rings and place 
them in a buttered frying pan filled 
with boiling water to which a tea- 
spoonful of salt has been added. 
Break an egg into each ring, cover 
tightly, turn out fire and let stand 
four minutes for soft-poached eggs. 
The steam from the cover will baste 
the eggsso that each yolk will be per- 
fectly covered with a film of white. 
Or use an egg poacher which fits in 
your regular frying pan. As it isim- 
possible to cover the pan tightly 
when using this device, baste the 
eggs with the water all the time 
during cooking. 


EcGs A LA NAPOLI are also oven cooked. 
Melt a tablespoonful of butter over a slow 
fire and add gradually one and a half table- 
spoonfuls of flour, cook to a smooth paste, 
then add one and a half cupfuls of milk, 
stirring all the time, and four tablespoon- 
fuls of grated cheese, half a teaspoonful of 
salt and one-quarter teaspoonful of pa- 
prika. Remove from the fire and stir in a 


teaspoonful of lemon juice. Pour 
half the sauce into a shallow baking 
dish and break in from four to six 
fresh eggs, sprinkle these with salt 
and pepper and cover with the re- 
maining sauce. Sprinkle grated 
cheese and paprika over the top of 
the dish and bake in a moderate 
oven—350° F.—for ten minutes. 


PORTUGUESE EGGS make a sub- 
stantial dish suitable to serve as the 
piéce de résistance for a Lenten din- 
ner. Chop two small onions fine and 
cook them in three tablespoonfuls of 
oil or butter to a light brown, add 
a cupful of chopped mushrooms, 
canned or fresh, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of finely chopped ham or tongue. 
When the mushrooms have cooked 
a few moments, pour a cupful of 
canned tomatoes into the frying pan 
and add half a teaspoonful of salt 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pep- 
per. Then break in four or five eggs 
and simmer over a gentle fire until 
the eggs are set. 
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Children like the mellow flavor 
that golden ripeness adds 


.. and instinct guides 
them rightly to this 
easily digested fruit 


Ore a child a ripe banana, and see eager eyes 
light up with the joy of anticipated goodness. 
Children find an appetite allure in ripe bananas— 
and do you know what it is? It is sugar—mellow 
Sweetness in its most easily digested form. 

Bananas are rich in carbohydrates—the energy- 
building food values so necessary for children, and 
So good for everybody. In ‘bananas that are fully 
tipe, this valuable food element is present in the 
form of fruit sugars, Nature’s most easily digested 
and most wholesome form of sweetness. Ripeness 
makes bananas one of the most easily digested 
foods, as well as one of the most delicious. 


Make sure that the bananas you serve are fully 
ripe. Buy them in advance of use and let them 
ripen at home. Buy them by the dozen, or by the 
“hand.” Do not put them into the ice chest. Cold 
interferes with the ripening process. Keep them 
out in a bowl or dish, at room temperature. When 
all green is gone from the tip, and the yellow skin 
has turned to a mellow gold, flecked with brown, 
then a banana is fully ripe and most delicious. 
The choicest bananas you can find are Unifruitco 
Bananas. They are grown and harvested down in 
the tropics, under the most modern methods of cul- 


Eleven easy ways to serve bananas 


Ape a new zest to morning 
cereal, with the sweet deli- 
ciousness of ripe bananas, sliced. 
Slice them over corn flakes, 
shredded wheat, puffed rice and 
puffed wheat, bran—and even 
the prepared cereals like cream 
of wheat and oatmeal. A ripe 
banana is a real treat when dis- 


covered in the children’s school 


lunch. The busy home-maker 
finds the ripe banana always 
convenient for a quickly pre- 
pared dessert —servedsliced with 
cream. Add zest to any fruit 
cocktail or fruit salad with the 
sweetness of sliced bananas, and 
for a hasty salad, just slice a ripe 
banana lengthwise and serve it 
with salad dressing. 


tivation. They come north in specially constructed 
ships. The Fruit Dispatch Company, Importers of 
Unifruitco Bananas, distributes them all over the 
country to wholesalers and jobbers, who keep this 
fruit in banana rooms until your dealer wants them. 
When you buy Unifruitco Bananas, they are even 
better than bananas that are ripened in the tropics 
where they grow. 

Choose Unifruitco Bananas when you buy. Serve 
them ripe for their best flavor and wholesomeness. 
Write for the book, “From the Tropics to Your 
Table.” It contains many new recipes and ways 
of serving Nature’s All-Food Fruit, the Banana. 


BANANAS 


Imported and distributed by Fruit Dispatch Company 
Fruit Dispatch Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Please send a free copy of “From the Tropics to Your Table” to 
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‘Towels that best fill the needs 


of the famous BLACKSTONE Hotet-in Chicago 
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They are best for home needs, too 
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\ \ HAT makes a smart hotel smart? Certainly, 
the expenditure of millions will not make it fashion- 
able, if smart people stay away. A peep at the lists 
of Blackstone guests would reveal an amazing num- 
ber of distinguished names . . . names of unusual 
significance in the realms of Art and Letters . . . 
of importance in Music, Society and Finance. 
They indicate a clientele accustomed to the finest 
luxuries of the world. 

Towels for a clientele’ such as this must be of 
superior quality. And the Blackstone buys thou- 
sands each year that come from the Cannon mills. 


“Why Cannon towels in preference to other 
brands?” Because the Blackstone, like practically 
all other great hotels, has discovered that, qual- 
ity for quality as compared with other towels, 
Cannon towels cannot be matched in price. Can- 










CANNON 
TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 


ow SF 


seer er ore cannon hrs co 


non towels are a remarkable investment in every 
way. They are purchased always at a saving; and 
wear well under the hard usage and constant laun- 
dering which hotel towels must endure. 
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Women who buy towels for the homes of Amer- 
ica are also investing shrewdly when they select 
those bearing the Cannon brand. Whatever their 
choice, whether it is a bath towel of the most lux- 
urious type or a simple huck hand towel, they are 
certain of obtaining the Cannon better values. 
You can buy Cannon towels singly or by the 
dozen at prices ranging from 25 cents to $2.00 
each. They are sold only in dry goods and 
department stores. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth 
Street, New York. 


7 7 5 


All Cannon towels patterned or bordered in color 
may be washed and boiled as fearlessly as if th:y 
were all white. They will not fade. Every towel is 
subjected to the severest test of color, and provid 
absolutely fast before it leaves the mills. 
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and spread on the cake. 





For the children’s. Easter 
party the cake may be simply 
decorated like this one, using green 
tinted icing, a toy lamb and tiny chicks. 


(akes—A Whole Course in Themselves 


m@a|HE fruits, climate, wild 

m| flowers and hospitality 
4) of our California are all 
different, and so are its cakes! 

a2atese| Big, rich and beautiful they are 
as they come to the table, not accompanied 
by a dish of ice cream or some other frozen 
dainty, but alone and sufficient unto 
themselves for a whole course. They con- 
sist of combinations in endless variety, 
the crumb part of the cake being com- 
pletely overshadowed by rich fillings and 
elaborate icings. Soft custard and colored 
whipped-cream fillings combined with 
chopped nuts, candied fruits, jams and 
jellies, and uncooked frostings of many 
kinds make up the best part of the cake. 

Here are a few of the choicest of these 
California cake recipes, each of which will 
serve from eight to twelve people: 


(ake of Gold With Ambrosia Icing 


EAT the yolks of five eggs until thick 
and then beat in a cupful of sugar. 
Add one cupful of cake or pastry flour, 
sifted before it was measured, and fold in 
the whites of the five eggs first beaten to 
a stiff froth with quarter of 
a teaspoonful of salt and 





By ANNIE Srorrty LINTHICUM 


Lobes of the oranges may be placed around 
the edge of the cake, alternating with dots 
of stiff red jelly. 


santa (lara Prune (ake 


FTER creaming three-quarters of a 
cupful of butter or margarine with 
one cupful of brown sugar, add three well- 
beaten eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sour 
cream and two cupfuls of cake or pastry 
flour sifted with one teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon and one teaspoonful of nutmeg. 
Dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in two 
tablespoonfuls of hot water and add this 
to the cake batter, mixing it in well. 
Measure in a teaspoonful of vanilla and 
lastly add one cupful of stewed and stoned 
prunes cut fine. Stir well together and 
put in a greased paper-lined pan and bake 
for about one hour in a moderate oven— 
350° F. 
For the icing mix together one table- 
spoonful of melted butter, half a cupful of 
prune juice, the juice of half a lemon and 


enough confectioners’ sugar to 
make it the right consistency for 
spreading. Ice the cake when it is 
still slightly warm and decorate the top 
with lengthwise strips of prunes, five each, 
in flowerlike figures, pressing a walnut 
half in the center of each flower and more 
walnuts around the edge. 


Los Angeles (hoice Angel Food 


OR a medium-size cake, add quarter 

of a teaspoonful of salt to the whites 
of four eggs and beat until frothy, then 
add quarter of a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar and beat until stiff. Fold in ten 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Measure half a 
cupful of cake or pastry flour after sifting 
it, and then sift it four more times. Fold 
in lightly. Bake in an ungreased tube pan 
for forty minutes in a slow oven—320° F. 
When cold cover top and sides completely 
with peach jam and spread over all a pint 
of whipped cream to which have been added 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, a 
small can of crushed pineapple drained of 
all juice, anda half pound of marshmallows 
each cut into four pieces. 





half a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar. Flavor with two 
teaspoonfuls of orange juice 
and bake in a moderate 
oven—375° F.—for twenty 
minutes in three ungreased 
layer-cake pans. 

Spread between the lay- 
ers a butter filling made by 
creaming two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter with one cup- 
ful of powdered sugar and 
thinned with two table- 
spoonfuls of orange juice. 
Sprinkle a little grated coco- 
nut over each bespread 
layer and cover the whole 
cake with the following 
ambrosia icing: 

To make this stir into 
one and a half cupfuls of 
confectioners’ sugar three 
egg yolks beaten until lemon 
colored, three tablespoon- 
fuls of rich cream and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Have ready the pulps of 
three oranges cut in sec- 
tions free from any skin or 
fibers. Mix with them one 
cupful of shredded coconut 
chopped, and half a cupful 
of confectioners’ sugar. Add 
this orange and coconut 
mixture to the egg frosting 





preserved strawberries. 


Try a Glorified Banana (ake 


for Your Easter Dessert 


OR a foundation make a white cake which may be baked 

in three generous layers, as follows: Cream together one 
cupful of butter or margarine and two cupfuls of sugar until 
they are thoroughly blended. Sift together three cupfuls of 
cake or pastry flour, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt and 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder; add these dry ingre- 
dients alternately with one cupful of milk to the first mix- 
ture; beat well. Lastly fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
five eggs and one-half teaspoonful each of vanilla and 
almond flavoring. Divide the batter into three greased and 
floured or paper-lined layer-cake pans; bake for about 
twenty minutes in an oven heated to 375° F. 

Meanwhile make a custard, using the yolks of the five 
eggs, beaten only till thick, one-half cupful each of milk and 
sugar and one tablespoonful of lemon juice. Cook this mix- 
ture in a double boiler, stirring well, until it begins to 
thicken fast, then remove from the fire and beat constantly 
until perfectly smooth. 

When the cake and custard are both cool, spread all the 
layers with the custard, making a very thin coating on the 
top. Using a cupful of chopped walnuts or blanched al- 
monds, scatter some over each custard layer. Then put 
all the layers together and on top arrange four bananas 
sliced crosswise. Sprinkle the juice from half a lemon and 
about two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar over the ba- 
nanas. Then add one cupful of ripe strawberries after they 
have set awhile in half a cupful of sugar, or a cupful of 
Cover the whole with a pint of 
whipped cream sweetened with one tablespoonful of pow- 
dered sugar and one tablespoonful of the strawberry juice. 


Cherry (ake 


AKE your favorite 
sponge cake, enough to 
fill a generous-size sheet 
cake pan, as this is a one- 
layer cake. When cold 
spread with the following 
cherry mixture which may 
be made from either fresh 
or canned cherries: Pit a 
quart of them, add two cup- 
fuls of sugar and let stand 
awhile, then boil for fifteen 
minutes. Press the juice out 
when cool and use for dis- 
solving the gelatin. Bring 
half a cupful of the cherry 
juice and half a cupful of 
water to a boil and pour 
over two tablespoonfuls of 
granulated gelatin which 
’ have first been softened in 
one-quarter of a cupful of 
cold water. Stir in the 
cherry pulp and spread on 
the cake. Cover with one 
cupful of thick cream, 
whipped, to which have 
been added one tablespoon- 
ful of powdered sugar and 
halfateaspoonful of almond 
extract. Red confectioners’ 
sugar may be sprinkled on 
the ‘cream for a touch of 
color. Cut in squares for 
serving. 














yo any 
yo tay 


~and almost every 


doctor agrees 
on Spinach 


This healthful vegetable con- 
tains almost every mineral 
salt our bodies require. It sup- 
plies the essential vitamines 
so necessary at this season. 


Of course, fresh spinach is 
impractical for most people 
now—both on account of its 
scarcity and its high cost. But 
that should not keep anyone 
from serving spinach often. 


Det MonteCanned Spinach 
is the finest spinach grown. It 
is absolutely clean and free 
from grit. It is very econom- 
ical. And, most important of 
all, it is ready prepared and 
cooked. Just heat and serve. 


Why not make spinach a 
regular part of your spring 
menu? Just be sure you say 
Det Monte. Under this de- 
pendable label you are always 
certain of getting the kind of 
spinach you like—the same 
flavor and goodness, the same 
dependable high quality—no 
matter when or where you 
buy. 







































































To get the most from the 
contact, the older boy should 
assume entire care of his 
canine pet, even to the 
cooking of a food ration 
which is properly balanced. 


+i, housekeeping 
Bi) are not so far 
aij Ba) removed as the 

# first thought 
would indicate, for the 
former, unless properly 
cared for, play havoc with 
almost any housekeeper’s 
standards of cleanliness 
and order. But children 
naturally and almost universally love animals and 
thrive upon the contact. Indeed, any mother who has 
“‘given in”’ to their desires has been well repaid for her 
extra work in the benefit the children have derived. And 
educators have quite unanimously joined in approval 
of the influence the small dog may have upon the small 
boy, so it behooves us mothers to surrender, but with 
a determination to discover the least troublesome way 
of caring for the pets. 

Cats are usually the least trouble of any house ani- 
mal. In addition, they offer a freedom from the pest of 
mice, for even though the cat is fed too well for him to 
be tempted by a mouse diet, nevertheless the mouse 
family usually moves to less nerve-racking quarters. In 
spite of all this, the cat does not have a good name 
among sanitarians as a child’s pet, for it has been pretty 
well proved that a cat carries germs of human diseases, 
especially the contagious diseases of childhood, while a 
dog does not err in this respect. 

There seems little reason for the difference, save in 

the differing kind of bath cleanliness of the two animals. 
House dogs are treated to periodical disinfecting baths; 
they are scrubbed clean, while cats are supposed to 
keep themselves sleek and shining by a most uncleanly 
tongue bath. Though I had always supposed that cats 
would not submit to tub baths, I experimented 
with a tiny kitten and feel convinced that if you 
start when they are still young it is possible to 
keep them clean and free from germs. Our kit- 
ten not only submitted to a thorough scrubbing 
with a disinfecting dog soap, but was evidently 
proud of the beautifully shiny coat it produced. 
The slippery surface of the bowl offered no pur- 
chase for her paws; and I held her firmly, so 
that there was no opportunity or inclination to 
use her claws. The comfort and relief from her 
enemy, the flea, which so promptly follow such 
a bath, may have had some influence; at any 
rate, she behaved as well as the dog when it was 
her turn for a bath. 

Always select a kitten that has been born in the late spring 
or summer, when the mother cat can help you by easily 
training the tiny kittens to clean house habits. 

But, after all, the dog is probably the most popular and 
common of house pets. In choosing one, give some thought 
to the environment in which he will have to live and select 
a type that will thrive. Large dogs need plenty of room; 
and even though a collie or police dog can be trained to com- 
paratively small quarters, more latitude to roam afield is 
their due. Airedales and Irish terriers are wonderful com- 
panions for children, but both love to chase automobiles, 
and it is unusual to find one full-grown in a closely built-up 
residential district that has not developed the habit, the 
only prevention or cure for which is the use of the muzzle. 





Even a Small Dog isa Real Protection 


F YOU have once seen a dog wounded or killed by an 

automobile that could not get out of his insane way, I am 
sure you will agree with me that the muzzle is the dog’s best 
protection. Put it on and keep it on whenever the dog is 
out-of-doors. Thus protected, he cannot work himself up 
to the proper barking stage that must precede the auto- 
mobile chase. With patience, even a badly fixed habit may 
be broken, while it is a sure preventive in a young puppy. 

Many hesitate to take a dog while still a puppy, but the 
actual training is a small item in return for all the loyalty 
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Ftouseé Pets 


and Frousekeeping 


By 


MILDRED Mappocks BENTLEY 


he offers. The older dog, although broken to good house 
habits, cannot become so completely a member of your 
family, and you are never so sure of him with small children. 
Petty thievery and casual prowling or trespassing are un- 
known in a house guarded by a dog, and for such a pur- 
pose the small dog is feared as much as the larger one. 

The better the dog from the breeding standpoint, the more 
delicate is his constitution, usually, and the more difficult he 
is to raise. A mixed breed, provided he has most of the 
“points” you desire, is a practical choice, especially with 
children. 

Far more than we commonly realize, clean house habits 
are dependent on regular meals and properly balanced rations. 
There are only three ‘“‘don’ts” in dog feeding: Potatoes, 
cow’s milk and cooked fats are practically poison to all dogs. 
Dogs are essentially carnivorous, and meat in fairly liberal 
quantities is good for them. Indeed, if an ailing dog is 
taken off his usual diet and fed lean raw beef chopped with 
an equal quantity of raw carrots, he will often very quickly 
show improvement in coat and “pep” and general condi- 
tion. As soon as possible resume the normal diet. 

But if meat plays the major part in a grown dog’s diet 
the balance of the ration is no less important. Starches in 
the form of rice, corn meal, hominy grits, stale bread and 
prepared puppy and dog bread are all useful. There must 
also be some green vegetables in every day’s ration. In fact, 
the strongest objection to feeding a dog on table scraps is 
due to the fatty character of the left-overs and to the small 
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The dog that grows up with 
the small boy becomes a per- 
fect playmate and compan- 
ion and can often be de- 
pended upon to watch him 
and keep him from harm. 


amount of green vege- 
tables he is apt to get as 
his portion. So I have 
found that it is much 
easier to deliberately 
cook a special dog ration. 
If this sounds absurd 
just analyze it a bit. An 
ill-fed dog is irregular in 
his house habits. This 
surely makes work for the 
housewife. Moreover, an ill-fed dog in time develops 
skin troubles often confused with mange, and these are 
not easy to control or cure. And dogs can have “‘tummy 
aches”’ and nausea just as well as small boys; so the 
sure and certain preventive of all these troubles is good 
food properly balanced. 

Two or three times a week, depending on the size of 
the dog, make up the following well-balanced ration 
for use once a day: Cook half a pound of rice and half a 
pound of lean chopped meat in water to cover gener- 
ously. Add one teaspoonful of coarse salt. Simmer, 
adding water as it cooks, to keep from burning. It 
should be the consistency of porridge when done, and 
not dry and flaky, as you would serve table rice. As 
soon as the rice is tender, add two full cups of any green 
vegetable, together with two tablespoonfuls of bran. 
If you are feeding this ration to a dog a bit out of con- 
dition, increase the bran up to a quarter of a cupful. 
Watch to secure the proper amount of regulation. 

Enough of lean meat can often be obtained from an 
order of “bones for the dog’’; or the bones themselves 
may be used if fat is removed. Shank meat or a cut from 
the neck of beef is another cheap source of dog meat. 

The vegetables can likewise be selected to cost less 
than the family supply. I use two sources: The first, 

canned vegetables of cheap quality. Your grocer 
will often find old stock with discolored labels 
on which he will reduce the price. I keep on 
hand spinach, peas and string beans. Use one 
can with each ration cooked and don’t drain off 
the liquor, for it contains valuable salts and 
vitamines. The other source is the coarser win- 
ter vegetables and any raw waste. Winter car- 
rots and turnips may be chopped and added to 
the rice and meat mixture as it cooks, or the 
cooked vegetable may be used together with a 
liberal amount of the cooking water. Outside 
leaves of cabbage, lettuce and celery may be 
chopped fine and added raw to the ration. The 
best part of this ration is its universal popu- 
larity. The vegetables are so deliciously flavored with the 
meat that they are eagerly consumed. 

Don’t use the rice continuously. Hominy grits or corn 
meal or tapioca can be substituted about once in every four 
lots, thus retaining rice as the bulk of the starch ration. 


Proper Feeding Means Regular Habits 


GROWN dog should have not more than two meals a 

day; and one meal is better for all small house pets 
who get no active “work.’”’ This may seem like heresy or 
cruelty; but it is neither. The dog that is lean is the well, 
happy. perfectly cared-for animal. 

Give the heaviest meal late in the afternoon, at five or 
six o’clock. At this time top a liberal amount of the cooked 
ration, placed in a shallow container, with “broken dog 
bread.”’ If the food has been kept over in the refrigerator 
be sure to warm and soften it with hot water. Allow the 
dog to eat his fill. If still hungry give him more. 

In the morning, between ten and eleven, give him a light 
meal of dog biscuits or table scraps which include no cooked 
fats or potatoes. Be sure that he gets a raw bone two or 
three mornings a week. Keep a dish of clean drinking water 
available at all times and furnish him with a folded blanket, 
in a corner, not too warm. 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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The kind of children every 


would like for her own 














David Donaldson, 313 West 20th St., New York, who, at 3 

years, shows remarkable sturdiness, mental quickness, which 

his mother to a large degree attributes to the excellent ‘‘food 
balance’’ of his Quaker Oats breakfast diet. 















Why Quaker Oats “stands by” 


you through the morning 


O you feel hungry, tired, hours before meals? 

Don’t jump to the conclusion of poor health. 
Much of the time you'll find it is largely brought 
on by an ill-balanced diet. 

To feel right you must have well-balanced com- 
plete food. At most meals you get it. That is, at 
luncheon and dinner. But the great dietetic mis- 
take is usually made at breakfast—a hurried meal, 
often badly chosen. 





That is why Quaker Oats is so widely urged 
today. The oat is the best balanced of all cereals 
grown. 


Contains 16% protein, food’s great tissue builder; 
58% carbohydrate, the great energy element; is well 
supplied with minerals and vitamines. Supplies, 
too, the roughage essential to a healthful diet that 
makes laxatives seldom needed. Few foods have 
its remarkable balance. 


That is why it stands by you through the 
morning. 























Carolyn and Edwin 
Amundsen, aged 5 and 3 
respectively, of Westport, 
Conn. Two fine examples 
of Quaker Oats babies. 


Valerie M. Fink, of 8034 
Emerald Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois, whoseruddy health 
speaks volumes for what 
Quaker Oats has done for 
her. 











Mentally, keen and alert 
Physically, strong and well 
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mother 






Charles W. Duke, Jr., and George Dilworth, 

of Bywood, Pa., who have eaten Quaker Oats 

since babyhood. They are physically and men- 
tally prepared to face the future. 


Note the importance balanced diet is credited with, by the mothers of these chil- 
dren, in helping them towards their high standard—the importance of “hot oats 
and milk,”a dish now prepared, thanks to“ Quick Quaker,”as quickly as plain toast. 


OW children feel and how they look 
is largely dependent on how well they 
eat. All authorities agree on this. 


Food, of course, is not the only factor to 
be considered in a child’s mental and physi- 
cal development. But don’t discount, please, 
the tremendously important part a balanced 
breakfast ration plays. 


The children pictured here are typical of 
what is best in American childhood. Their 


photographs were sent us as testimony to. 


the value of “‘Quaker Oats and milk” as a 
daily starter for hours of play and study. 


We publish them, with the consent of the 
children’s mothers, as a contribution to the 
national health urge, fostered by experts in 
child feeding, that all children be given the 
benefits of oats... every day. 


A movement to correct a grave dietary omission 


That national movement started because 
a grave dietary mistake was being prac- 
ticed. Because of limited time for cooking, 
especially in the morning, many mothers 
were serving oats too seldom. Less nutri- 
tious, but more easily prepared foods, often 
were substituted for them. 


Now, with Quick Quaker, the one draw- 


back to oats has been overcome. It cooks 
in 3 to 5 minutes; faster, you’ll note, than 
even plain toast. In deliciousness, no dish 
surpasses. In food value few compare. 


It is an excellently balanced food, con- 
taining the important elements of protein, 
carbohydrates and minerals, each in good 
proportion—plus the roughage that helps 
in elimination and makes laxatives seldom 
needed. 


When served with milk, as it always is, 
vitamines and other essentials are com- 
bined. 


Start now 


If, by any chance, you have omitted oats 
from your diet, start tomorrow with Quaker. 
This in fairness to your children, for your 
sake and for theirs. 


All that rare Quaker flavor is retained— 
that unique flavor oats must have to be at 
their best. The grains are cut and rolled 
thinner than Quaker Oats as you have al- 
ways known them. Quick Quaker cooks 
faster, that is the only difference. 


Grocers have two kinds. Quick Quaker, 
cooks in 3 to 5 minutes, and also Quaker 
Oats, the kind you have always known. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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ACT I—You have a wonderful coat. You have paid at least $100 


for it. Perhaps more. You are worried. You want to protect the 
coat from moth-damage through the Summer. 


And spray the coat thoroughly. 
in a closet and forget it. 
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HOW TO BUY 


If you have never used Larvex, buy the combination package containing the 
Larvex Atomizer, $1.50. 


After that, buy the carton containing Larvex only, $1. Or better still, buy the 
gallon or }4-gallon refill sizes and save money. Gallon $5.00; 4-gallon $3.00. 
At drug, department and furniture stores. Buy Larvex today and read booklet 
enclosed with each bottle. For special information on mothproofing, address 
The Larvex Corporation, 55 Rodney Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., or 362 Bathurst 
St., Toronto, Canada. 


Lad 


ACT II—A friend tells you about Larvex. So you buy a bottle. 
Then you simply hang the coat 


ACT III—Six months later. Cold weather again. You get out your 
coat. There isn’t a sign of a moth-hole in it. It isn’t wrinkled. 
No airing is necessary, for Larvex is odorless. You are elated. At 
last you have found a sure protection against all moth-damage. 


PRAY LARVEX on anything woolen. The article becomes absolutely 
mothproof. No further protection is necessary. You don’t have to pack 
things away. No matter where you leave an article mothproofed with Larvex, 
moth-worms will not eat it. One thorough spraying lasts an entire season. 


For years you have wanted such positive protection against moth-damage. 
Now you have it. Larvex is always sure, always safe. And Larvex is odorless. 
No telltale odor in the Fall. Larvex is also non-injurious and non-inflammable. 
Follow carefully directions which come with bottle, and you will have no 
further trouble from moth-damage. 











LARVEX 


LARVEX 


prevents moth-damage because 


IT MOTHPROOFS THE CLOTH ITSELF 


IMPORTANT TO KNOW. The following prominent manufacturers process 
their products with Larvex at the factories. Therefore, these materials are 
all ready when you get them: 


PorttanD Wooten Mizts, Portland, Ore., makers of ladies’ cloaking, automobile robes and 
woolen blankets. 


New Brunswick Knittinc Co., New Brunswick, N. J., makers of sweaters and other knitted 


Frep Pearson & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
LaFrance TextTIiLe Inpustrigs, Philadelphia 


| Makers of fine upholstery materials 


© 1926 Larvex Corp. 
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Ftouse Pets and Ftousekeeping 


(Continued from Page 162) 


A weekly bath is 
a housekeeping ne- 
cessity. It keeps 
down the dog 
hairs that are so 
trying to the tidy 
soul; helps to min- 
imize the damage 
dirty paws may do; 
and is the only way 
to conquer the pest 
of fleas. I use one 
of the laundry 
tubs, partly filled 
with warm water, 
and one of the 
special dog soaps 
which cleans, disin- 
fects, and, if prop- 
erly used, destroys : 
the fleas. After ; 
wetting the dog all Ba errr oe acre 
over, rub with the 
soap until a thick 
lather forms. 
Lather the nose 
and face first, carefully avoiding the eyes. 
If the start is made at the head, the fleas 
will promptly travel toward the tail and 
the chances are good of catching them 
all. Scrub with a long-bristled brush, kept 
for this purpose. Drain off all the water, 
but allow the lather to stay on at least five 
minutes. This is important, for it allows 
time for the soap to affect the fleas. This 
is the only time dogs are restive; but the 
high, slippery sides of the tub help, and 
your own voice of firm encouragement 
will do the rest. 


Use Washable Slip (overs 


INSE if possible with a hose. Mine is 
connected with a mixing faucet, so 
I can control the temperature. Luke- 
warm to cool is the proper range. If you 
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have not this control, use the scrubbing. 


brush vigorously while he is getting the 
cold rinse, and he will get no shock. Keep 
the drain open and, if the dog is small, 
allow him two or three vigorous shakes 
while still in the empty tub. In any event 
wrap him in a coarse bath towel and give 
him a brisk rub. As soon as reasonably 
dry give him a chance to shake and run 
about the room. When perfectly dry a 
good currying will start the circulation 
and make it safe for a run outside on all 
clear days. I have never known any dog 
to rebel at such a bath. I keep two slip 
covers for the dog’s blanket and wash the 
soiled one with the dog’s own flea soap. 
Scour and rinse the tub thoroughly. 

Occasionally more drastic treatment 
may be necessary to down the fleas com- 
pletely; these are much worse at some sea- 
sons and in some localities. For a really 
bad case use a pyrethrum-base insect 
powder. Stand the dog on newspapers 
and powder him thickly all over. Put it 
about the ears first so the fleas will not 
hide there. Rub it in well, and you will 
soon see the tiny insects dropping off, in- 
animate. They are not dead, however, and 
the newspaper should be promptly burned 
to complete the destruction. An excellent 
follow-up uses the vacuum cleaner on the 
dog himself. Use the smallest tool and go 
over him carefully. 

I often use this same treatment when 
he is ‘‘shedding,”’ for it captures much 
of the loose hair. The bag constitutes an 
added care, I’ll admit; for it should be 
turned inside out on a newspaper and 
carefully and gently brushed to remove 
every flea; never wash it. Burn the news- 
paper and its contents. If you do not use 
the vacuum cleaner give the dog a currying 
and brushing out-of-doors. 

Small puppies are fascinating even if 
they are troublesome, and if you have the 
patience to bear with them in that trying 
“learning” stage, then you will have a 
dog indeed. There is one real wrinkle to 


Polly enjoys an occasional visit in the world 
outside the cage. 


their feeding dur- 
ing the first few 
weeks. Don’t use 
raw cow’s milk. 
Most young pup- 
pies are troubled 
with stomach 
worms, more or 
less, and raw milk 
is the food of all 
foods for these par- 
asites. Neither has 
cow’s milk enough 
sugar. So use evap- 
orated milk, 
thinned to regular 
strength, and for- 
tified with one 
tablespoonful of 
sugar to a pint of 
4 the liquid. If you 
So pe cannot get evapo- 
PHOTO. BY DANA 8. MERRILL rated milk, boil the 
cow’s milk and add 
the same amount 
of sugar. If you 
want to teach a very tiny puppy to take 
his first drink, just thrust his muzzle into 
the lukewarm milk mixture. Then let 
him go. He will soon lick some of it 
off, like the taste and come back for more. 
By the time the puppy is three or four 
weeks old he should have two milk meals 
and two meals from soup in which rice 
has been cooked. Puppy bread or broken 
stale bread may be used in place of rice. 
When five or at most six weeks old he 
should be getting no more milk. Give 
the heaviest meal at night and as rapidly 
as possible reduce the number of meals to 
three and then two. The sooner you ac- 
complish this the sooner will it be possible 
to complete the house training of the dog. 

This training to cleanly habits takes only 
ashort time with an intelligent dog. Donot 
leave Navajo rugs on the floor when you 
are trying to house-break a dog. And this 
applies to all rugs in which the wools have 
been left more or less in their natural state. 
Fur rugs are another source of trouble. 
Such rugs offer an invitation to misbehave, 
for they are the habitat of another animal. 
Indeed, even a well-trained older dog will 
occasionally offend when such an oppor- 
tunity offers. ; 


Teaching (leanly House Habits 


ANY teach a young dog to use a bed of 

newspaper; but I never use this 
method, because later you have got to “un- 
teach’ it. There is little difficulty in getting 
over to the dog mind the fact that he has 
done something wrong and that you are 
displeased with him. Asingle blow—never 
more—that need not be hard enough to 
hurt him is sufficient when it is accom- 
panied by a voice of displeasure. The 
really difficult thing to make the dog un- 
derstand is that there is but one place— 
the great out-of-doors—that entails no 
displeasure. For this reason a box of fresh 
earth renewed daily is far better than 
newspapers for small puppies. The 
quickest way uses neither, but necessi- 
tates one or two accidents. Watch his 
feeding hours to establish their regularity. 
Keep him by you pretty constantly for a 
few days. Punish each mishap promptly; 
and be sure to take him to the scene of 
his disgrace for the punishment. Then 
thrust him quickly out-of-doors. It is sur- 
prising how soon he realizes that only the 
out-of-doors is his. See that he has a 
run at night around ten o’clock, and that 
he is let out not later than seven for an 
early morning gambol. 

For the repair of any damage, buy a 
quantity of “‘waste’’ or use worn cloths. 
Scrub the spot at once with a strong 
creolin solution. It cleans, disinfects, and 
removes any stain. Burn the cloth used. 





(Continued on Page 167) 
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*Tired Women ~ 
Send forThese Books 


A practical method of rest and 
relaxation for the woman whose 
days are filled with work and 
hurry is to be found in a valu- 
able booklet by Dr. Edwin F. 
Bowers, which we have pre- 
pared for free distribution. The 
Comfy Style Book, which we 
send also, pictures in color 


many of the newer and daintier ° 


creations in Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers. Write for these 
two booklets today—they will 
be sent free. 


Daniel G 
Comfy Slippers 
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: The Most Im portan 
30 Minutes in the 


E surest way to rest the entire body is to rest the feet. The feet, doctors 

tell us, are one of the two major fatigue centers of the body. Thousands : 

of women have found in the Comfy Rest Hour* a better way to retain that oe 

freshness and vivacity which mean so much in a woman’s personal charm. oe 

With the heavier day shoes removed, and in the restful freedom of your soft, 
easy Daniel Green Comfys, you can let both muscles and nerves relax. 


Keep up this program faithfully. You’ll be surprised to find, in a short time, 
how quickly this simple health habit will bring new strength and vitality to 
the whole weary body. 


a 





And these women have learned also how remarkably Daniel Green has 
combined supreme comfort with dainty elegance. In Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers, luxurious ease has achieved the final charm of 
smart design, perfect fit, and a bewildering variety of vibrant 
colors, soft pastel shades, and unusual fabrics. There is a 
dealer near you who can show you these charming 

creations which bear the famous Daniel Green mark 

of quality and service. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 


Main Street 
DOLGEVILLE 


reen 


NEW YORK 
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Orange and Pineapple 
Salad 
(Several Helpings) 
3 Sunkist Oranges, 
6 Slices canned pineapple, 
6 Maraschino cherries, 


Lettuce, 
Mayonnaise. 


Peel oranges and remove all white 
skin. Divide pulp into segments. 
Cut slices of pineapple into fourths. 
Combine with orange segments and 
1% cup mayonnaise, heap in salad 
bowl lined with head lettuce, top 
with mayonnaise and garnish with 
quartered Maraschino cherries. 


Yes, here 


OU will notice that, if you have 

been ordering simply ‘“‘oranges”’ 
heretofore and will add the designa- 
tion, “California,” henceforth. 


It’s an easy thing to think of and it 
brings you good results. Just try it 
enough times to give you ample proof. 


That proof will be delightful in your 
salads and desserts and breakfast.dishes. 


You'll have glistening, thin slices or 
whole, firm segments that a fork or 
spoon will cut through easily. 


Are 


Particularly delicate and especially 
appropriate when you entertain. 
Highly preferable also for your daily 
home use, since these oranges cost no 
more than ordinary kinds. 


You can get a luscious, tender orange 
every time by specifying California 
fruit. 


Say, “California Sunkist” and you'll 
do still better, because “‘Sunkist”’ is a 
brand embracing the finer grades of 
California Oranges which are set aside 

























—50c in U. S., 65c in Canada. 
stamps direct to us and we'll send it by parcel post. 


holds more (nearly a pint). 
get all the juice. 


square corners, easily cleaned with running water. Improved handle makes 
holding and pouring easy. Best ever desi Tbh 
yours now while they last. Use coupon on this page. 


Handiest Reamer—50c 
(65c if you live in Canada) 


Ask your dealer for the new special Sunkist Orange and Lemon Reamer 
If not at your store send money order or 


Made of snow-white glass. Looks like china. Extracts more juice easier, 
Has higher cone, sharper ridges—a few twists 


Cone shaped for both oranges and lemons so equally good for both. No 





ds being sold. Get 


gvia Sunkist Ore 
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Richest Juice, 
Finest Flavor 


Different ““lypes” of Oranges 


California Oranges are featured by a dainty inner texture from which you 
get the ‘‘tender cuts of orange’’—which are as attractive and desirable 
on your table as the tender cuts of meat that you select. 


from the California crops by experts. 
They are uniformly good. 


California Oranges are either seed- 
less or practically so. During winter 
and early spring you may enjoy the 
famous California Navel Orange which 
has no seeds at all. Throughout the 
balance of the year the delicious Cali- 
fornia Valencia, practically seedless, is 
available. 


Serve these oranges frequently for 
everybody’s benefit—for their appetiz- 
ing and digestive salts and acids and 
their valuable vitamines. 


Mail coupon for free book, ‘‘Sunkist 
Recipes.”’ Also see offer below. 


Ca.irornia Fruir Growers ExcHAnGE, 
Dept. 204, Los Angeles, California. 


‘checked below: 


Free “Sunkist Recipes”’ 
Ct for which there 
is no charge 


Sunkist Reamer for 
O which I enclose 50c (65c 
if you live in Canada). 
(Unless you check the reamer also we will send only the 
free book. If you want both check both and enclose funds). 
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California Oranges— 
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Please send me the following as I have | 
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(Continued from Page 164) 


Shellacked and varnished floors may then 
be renewed with an oil polish or wax, 
whichever is used on your floors. Wash 
a stain from a rug with weak ammonia. 

Most small boys like to keep a turtle 
aquarium. The popular tiny turtles usu- 
ally come from California and it is not 
easy to keep their shells from gradually 
softening. I found tiny shreds of raw 
meat better as a food than the ant eggs 
sold for the purpose. Be sure that the 
turtles have a flat stone placed above water 
in the center of their aquarium. Feed them 
only twice a week, putting the food in water 
rather thanonthestone. Keep them where 
they can bask inthesun. Change the water 
about once a month, or oftener in hot 
weather, washing the small pebbles under 
running water. 

It took me some time to trace the cause 
of the goldfish mortality in my home. Fi- 
nally I arose early enough one morning to 
discover that the first rays of the sun did 
play directly on the goldfish home. The 
fish bowl must be kept out of direct con- 
tact with the sun’s rays. Use only the pre- 
pared fish food, and for four small fishes 
feed but a tiny pinch once a week. 

Theoretically the water in a goldfish 
acquarium would never need changing if 
it were possible to arrive at a nice balance 
of green stuff and the oxygen fish need; 
but this is difficult, and the more practical 
method uses as much green stuff as the 
size of the bowl permits, and supplements 
it by a periodical change to fresh water. 
At least every other morning take out a 
cupful of the old supply and replace it 
with a cupful of fresh water. 

Irrespective of breed, all parrots re- 
spond to the same treatment. First be 
sure that their cages are large enough. 
Save for the Cuban birds, the sixteen-inch 
cage is the best choice. Select a metal cage 
or one that can be kept clean easily. 


Protect aParrot From Drafts 


EXT and most important, find a place 

for the bird that will be completely 
out of drafts. They are most susceptible 
to taking colds and you will not be suc- 
cessful in raising them if you allow a draft 
to strike the 
cage. I make 
two covers— 
one of cre- 
tonne and one 
from a wool 
blanket. The 
former I use 
in the early 
changeable 
fall weather. 
The cage is 
entirely cov- 
ered, save on 
one side. At 
night, in all 
save mid- 
summer 
weather, I use 
the wool 
cover, which 
goes over the 
entire cage 
and keeps the 
bird warm and 
comfortable 
no matter 
what the tem- 
perature may 
be. Though 
many older 
parrots have 
acquired a 
taste for many 
articles of 
table food, it — 
is wisest, if you have a young bird, to stick 
to the bird’s rational diet. Fruits—banana 
and apple especially—are prime favorites. 
The winter grape or any other fleshy 
fruit is equally good. Crackers and pilot 
bread are suitable, and nuts are a real 
treat. But the major part of the diet 
should be a mixture of seeds, using three 
pounds of sunflower seed to a pound of 





The aquarium is a source of interest for all children and 
they always enjoy watching the fishes come for their food. 


hemp, millet, and oats or cracked corn 
mixed. Though a parrot will eat a full half 
cup of these twice a day, it is well to see 
that there is always food available. Hot 
peppers, either green or red. are a real tonic. 
Raw green vegetables are good for the 
bird; celery, lettuce, carrots, string beans, 
and so on, are all enjoyed. Never give 
him spinach; it seems to be rank poison 
to parrots. I use the green vegetables and 
fruits to take the place of water, for it is 
safer to withhold water from a young bird 
who has not yet been acclimated. After 
the first few months he may be offered a 
drink from a spoon, and gradually be al- 
lowed more and more until the acclimated 
bird is supplied with fresh water each 
morning. In teaching a parrot to talk, 
speak slowly and distinctly, and in a low, 
deep tone rather than a high register. 


(Children and Pets 


AWE handling of the parrot determines 
if he is to be a friendly bird or a snappy 
one with few friends. From the start, take 
him out of his cage often enough to get 
him used to a little freedom. In the same 
way make the bird used to people. Hold 
your hand steady, and low enough to be 
on a level with the parrot’s feet instead of 
head. Then she will put out one claw in 
a hesitating way, to follow with the other 
as soon as she finds the perch is secure. 
Place one of your fingers gently over the 
bird’s feet and you have her so held that 
she cannot attempt climbing or flying. 
Use this method for all handling purposes. 
If the bird should start to peck, again 
don’t draw away, but tap her on the beak 
gently. She will stop at once. Use the 
same method when the nails must be cut. 
In caring for all dumb animals it is impor- 
tant to keep speaking to them throughout 
the entire process, using a low reassuring 
friendly tone. 

At the first symptom of a cold, resort to 
super-warmth. Put a hot-water bag into 
the cage and cover all closely with blan- 
kets. Heat alone will often restore a very 
sick bird if treated promptly. 

And finally, you will not have obtained 
all that your house pets have to offer if 
you do not make the children responsible 
for at least some of the routine care of 
their needs. 
Animals re- 
member and 
are always 
loyal to the 
person who 
feeds them, so 
if you would 
have your boy 
own a dog 
that is his very 
own, start him 
early in the 
care of the 
animal. It is 
more trouble, 
to be sure, but 
only at the 
very first. At 
three a child 
can be taught 
to keep the 
basin filled 
with water, 
pouring it into 
thedish froma 
small pitcher. 
At four and a 
half the actual! 
feeding task is 
his. An older 
boy may even 
prepare the 
ration. The 
parrot is really 
an exception. 
He is the only strictly adult pet, for chil- 
dren’s motions are usually so rapid that 
the bird becomes frightened, and then he 
is not easily handled. 

Make the animals in the home a real 
source of child training. System, kindli- 
ness and consideration and thought for 
others are only a few of the finer lessons 
that these house pets can furnish. 
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“Delight fi ul Baked Star Ham 


in This Smaller Size 


VEN the small family can enjoy 
this Easter delight! Just ask your 
market man to supply you with a Star 
Ham butt—cut to the size you require. 


You will find the recipe for preparing 
this and 59 other delicious dishes in 
our book—*60 Ways to Serve Ham”— 
a copy of which will be sent on 


r equest. 


Armours 


STAR 





Div. 44, Div. Food Economics, 
Armour and Company, 


Name 


Chicago, U.S. A 









Just off the Press 
New and Enlarged Edition 





Please send me Free 
Recipe Book ““60 Ways to 
Serve’ Armour’s ‘Star’ Ham 
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SALADS 
that are refreshing 


ALADS have so much in their favor 

that they no longer know a season. 
In the spring and summer months, how- 
ever, salads are less a specialty and more 
a main-dish. All the green things are 
coming to market; crisp lettuce can be 
obtained everywhere. The natural foods, 
fruits and vegetables that authorities 
agree are the most important factor 
in diet, come within the means of all. 

It is not so much “shall we eat sal- 
ads?” but rather “what new salads can 
we serve?” 

How easy it is to improve the usual 
salads with delicately flavored dates. And 
how many new salads suggest them- 
selves when you have a package of 
nourishing Dromedaries at home. 


am 1) 


Date and pineapple salad 


For six people, you will need: 

1 layer of Dromedary Cream cheese or 
Dates Dromedary Co- 
(same as 1 cup) coanut for garnish- 

144 can pineapple ing 
Lettuce Mayonnaise 
Dice the pineapple and cut the pitted 
dates in small pieces. Mix them thor- 
oughly together in pineapple juice and 
chill. Arrange on crisp lettuce leaves 
with cheese, or sprinkle with cocoa- 
nut. Mix in the mayonnaise well—or 
perhaps you prefer to garnish with it 
generously. 


Date and cabbage salad 


Unusual combination—but, therefore, 

welcome! 

For six servings, you need only: 

2 cups of shredded cab- 
bage (as much as you (or 1layer from the 
can possibly press Dromedary pack- 
down in a cup) age) 

1 cup of dates, pitted Mayonnaise 

Crisp the cabbage well in water—drain— 

then mix with dates. Moisten with may- 

onnaise and serve when chilled. 


and cut small 


. . 


Stuffed date salad 


Dates stuffed with either cream cheese 
or pimento cheese make a delightful 
salad. Arrange three or four stuffed 
dates to a serving, on a bed of crisp 
lettuce. Garnish well with mayonnaise 
—and a sprinkling of finely chopped 
nuts will improve it. 


. . 


Date and olive salad 


Mix equal parts of diced celery, olives 
and dates. Chill, before mixing in a 
well-seasoned boiled dressing. 


























The simple stuffings for dates 


— soft cheeses, salted nuts or sweets 


H” YOU TRIED a Dromedary 
confection—or rather have 
you ever stuffed Dromedary Dates? 

Women who make a date-loaf, 
date pudding or cake of which they 
are proud, tell us that the combina- 
tion of flavors in stuffed dates makes 
them a favorite over all. There is 
undoubtedlyanotherreason.Simplic- 
ity. It takes but a few minutes to 
pit and stuff a package of Drome- 


dary Dates. With cheese or nuts as 
a filling, you have a delightful con- 
fection—or the base of a salad 
which is hard to excel. Stuffed dates, 
neatly arranged on a bed of lettuce 
and spread with soft, creamy dress- 
ing—doesn’t it sound inviting? 

These date stuffings are the most 
practical. The combination with 
peanut butter is one of the tastiest. 
But take your choice! 


CREAM CHEESE 


PIECES OF CANDIED PINEAPPLE 


PEANUT BUTTER 


COOKED OR UNCOOKED CANDY FONDANT 
MIXED WITH DROMEDARY COCOANUT 


QUARTERED MARSHMALLOWS 


PIMENTO CHEESE 


QUARTERED NUT OR OLIVE MEATS 


























= 


The new booklet “FOODS FROM SUNNY LANDS” 
will tell you what you can do with 


“Dromedary “Dates 


Now obtainable in England also 


THE FRUIT, CONFECTION, FOOD 












FRUITS 
that combine well 


RUIT-CUPS are so acceptable! A 

cool combination of finely chopped 
and delicately flavored fruits never fails 
to please as an appetizer or dessert. 


The reason must be that nature is so 
extravagant with its flavors and so con- 
scious that its foods are best. 


Every hostess has occasions for serv- 
ing a good fruit-cup. More than this, 
every mother knows that there is noth- 
ing finer with which to tempt the family 
or wisely feed them. 


Dromedary Dates, delicacies that are 
now available the year round, add an 
entirely new flavor to fruit cocktails. 
And no single ingredient can offer more 
in the way of pure nourishment—so rich 
is the date in beneficial properties. 


Dromedary Ambrosia 


After you have carefully cleaned four 
oranges of all fibrous skin, slice them 
in small pieces. Add to them a cup of 
dates, sliced small, and a cup of Drome- 
dary shredded cocoanut. After chilling, 
garnish with maraschino cherries. 


Mixed fruit cocktail 


3 bananas 1 cup Dromedary 

2 oranges Dates, pitted and 
2 whole canned pears quartered 

or 4% can pineapple 4 cup Dromedary 
Cocoanut 


Peel, scrape and slice the bananas, peel, 
seed and dice the oranges, and dice the 
pears. Mix all these with the dates, 
moistening with the fruit juices. Chill 
and serve in cocktail glasses, sprinkling 
well with cocoanut before serving. If 
the Dromedary Cocoanut is toasted be- 
fore it is sprinkled, the result will be 
even more delicious. To toast Drome- 
dary Cocoanut, spread thin in a baking 
tin and brown in the oven. 


As a real food 


The date has a remarkable content 
of digestible fruit sugar, which is im- 
mediately absorbed by the body as 
energy. 

And in contrast to many sugar-foods, 
thedatecontains some protein for tissue- 
building. The date, also, is recognized 
for its mineral content. Calcium, one of 
the important minerals, is the essential 
food for bone and teeth—iron, as you 
know, is nature’s tonic. 


All this does not mean that the date 
is perfect. It is doubtful whether any 
one food is nutritionally perfect. Dates 
are simply an unusually balanced food, 
pleasant to taste and within the means 
of all. 





Gentlemen: 


NAME 


New YORK CITY 


I should like to have a copy of the new Dromedary cook-book, 
“Foods from Sunny Lands,” with a hundred delightful uses for 
Dromedary dates, cocoanut, grapefruit, and figs. 


(L.H.J.—Apr.? 








ADDRESS__ 





April, 1926 
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THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 


375 WASHINGTON STREET 


, 1926 
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Sew up the rent 
Before tis spent, 
A stitch in time 
Saves many a dime. 


My New Way of Budgeting 





me NEW YORK judge 
7A ea| Claims that over 75 per 
iver) Cent of present-day di- 
vorces are caused by 
See) financial mismanage- 
won in the home, while a col- 


Experimental Budget 


(To be kept for six months as basis for permanent budget) 


daughter teaching school, an older 
son through college and starting 
into business; figures and more 
figures, facts, not theories or gen- 
eralizations. Finally they worked 
it out between them. By selling 





league of his, in Ohio, has turned 
over a number of divorce cases to 
a budget expert with encouraging 
results; a group of manufacturers 


the family home and moving to an 


As You 
Hoped | As it apartment where the housework 
HEADINGS FOR ACCOUNT KEEPING on - ay was lighter, by letting the work- 
Be - ing members of the family con- 





goes on record as disapproving the 
enormous growth of installment 
selling, because it induces us to live 
beyond our incomes; one of the 
leading speakers at the League of 
Women Voters’ convention de- 
clares emphatically that more 
happy marriages are made by bud- 
gets than by sermons. 

Growing pains are necessary to 
development, and the past twenty 
years have been a period of growth 
and change in the matter of bud- 
get making, for we have passed 
from theory into practice, from 
the pedantic professor to the mod- 
ern budget consultant, ready in 
bank or department store or col- 
lege to help in the solving of any 
financial problem, big or little, and 
regarding each problem as an in- 
dividual one, not to be solved by 
hopeful generalizings. 

I spent an interesting morning 
recently watching one of these 
bank consultants at work. At her 
suggestion I sank myself into the 
background and listened. 

“T’d like to talk to you a bit, 
miss.”” She was a woman past 
middle age, with shabby clothes 
and hands used to the feel of a 
scrubbing brush. “It’s about these 
budgets—ain't that what you call 
7em? ” 


The Budget (onsultant 


HE consultant pulled out a 
chair and smiled hospitably. 
It was a question, I soon gathered, 
of asking two stepsons to pay 
board. They were grown men 





INCOME..........:.. So ieee CR 
LIVING EXPENSES............. |.....]e-- 


These should not total more than 
75% of income. 


omeler...... eT een en ee 


It will be definitely known whether 
this is in the form of rent or pay- 
ments on mortgage plus taxes; it’s 
a pretty good rule that one week’s 
income should pay for one month’s 
rent. 


If no records have been kept esti- 
mate on a basis of $4 a week for 
adults and $3 for children. 


ORGIES TRANS oi sca. ois Lelio ce lees 


Most of these are fixed; they in- 
clude heat, light, telephone, laun- 
dry and other service, household 
repairs and furnishings. 


ee OE ET eee LL kd ee en re, (ee 


$250 a year for wife, $150 for hus- 
band, $75 to $200 for children 
according to age and sex, are fair 
allowances; no two families will 
spend just the same amounts. 


Seer s ODE: Smee: 


Regular payments on B. & L., in- 
surance 4 rey Se etc., will help to 
make this a fixed amount; aim to 
saveat least 10% of the totalincome. 


pe”, nee) Seen Pee 


The sum allowed for development 
and the way it is allotted are en- 
tirely matters of personal choice; it 
is well, however, in planning a well- 
rounded life to consider all of these 
headings: 

Recreation and amusement 
Entertainment 

Vacation and travel 

Personal gifts 

Contributions to charity 
Health—doctor, dentist and drugs 
Personal allowances 








tribute more than their actual 


oe board, yet not enough to cramp 


their own lives, the boy could be 
kept in college and sent through 
medical school—and the $25,000 
principal left intact for the years 
to come. 


IndividualProblems 


HE widow’s eyes were shin- 
ing, but she had one last doubt. 


geet “We'll be living up to the last 


cent of our income,” she ventured. 
“Do you think that is wise?”’ 
“Yes, I do,” the other assured 
her. ‘Your income ‘iis being put 
to the best possible use, and you 
always have the principal to fall 
back on in an emergency. This 


es is one of the very few times when 


it would be wrong to try to save.” 

As the widow lady gathered up 
her sheets of figures, a young man 
who had been fiddling with the 
pamphlets invitingly spread out, 


reid leaned over. 


“‘Howdy-do,”’ he ventured, with 
a boyish grin. “I heard what you 
said about saving. Guess that fits 
my case, all right. Going to get 
married next month and I only 
make $35 a week. Couldn’t very 
well save on that, could we?”’ 

“You could and you certainly 
should,” declared this surprising 
woman briskly. ‘Come and tell 
me all about it.” 

He hesitatingly poured out his 
story. He was twenty-two, the 
girl just twenty; his future was 
sure, but it would be slow in com- 
ing. “That’s what I mean by not 








now, but had always turned over 

their pay envelopes to “mother,” 

getting back from her, in small dribbles, 
more usually than they gave. ‘‘Pa says 
it’s the only way to show who’s boss,”’ she 
explained, ‘‘ but I think they’re old enough 
to have the spending of their own money 
and pay me for their food and keep, which 
they don’t do now for all they think they’re 
treated so mean. IfI could get everything 
down in figures maybe I could make pa see 
how it is.’””’ Obviously this was just a case 
of backing up the woman’s own common 


sense and showing her how to use the 


printed account book, but she went away 
with a determined lift to her chin that 
spoke well for the success of her plan and 
the value of a little outside help and en- 
couragement. 


Close on her heels there appeared at 
the consultant’s desk an impressive official 
of the bank, escorting a lady all in black. 
She, too, had passed middle age, but obvi- 
ously not in the company of a scrubbing 
brush. 

The official dumped her upon us with a 
murmured word of introduction and some 
reference to her husband’s estate. 

Businesslike but sympathetic, the con- 
sultant soon had the problem: There was 
a $25,000 life-insurance policy. Should 
they live on the interest and give up the 
hope of a medical career for the younger 
son, or spend the principal to assure his 
education? Pencil and paper needed for 
this: $25,000 invested at six per cent, a 


saving now,” he confided. ‘‘We 
can save when I begin to get more 
money, but now .’ She matched 
his grin with one of her own, and pa- 
tiently, pleasantly discussed the possibili- 
ties of his income, leading up tactfully to 
her point—the importance of starting out 
with the habit of saving, no matter how 
small an amount was put aside. Finally 
he straightened up withasmile. ‘Gee, this 
has been great,” he said. ‘ Wait till I show 
Peggy how this budget game works and I 
bet she’ll soon be funning around with 
figures too.”’ . 
The rest of the morning’s clients were 
less colorful. ‘“‘Most of it’s pretty small 
stuff,”’ the consultant turned to me a bit 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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To THE Maciak belongs the responsibility 
in protecting the baby against chafing 


ABY’S skin is so soft and tender 

that it falls into little folds. 
These creases are the mother’s spe- 
cial care. If moisture is allowed to 
lurk in them it makes a perfect 
breeding place for the infection that 
causes chafing. 


To keep these furrows free from angry 
soreness, doctors advise the use of powder 
after the bath in neck, underarms, and 
groins. The buttocks, too, are so often wet 
and soiled that they need special care 
against chafing. Doctors insist on the use 
of powder every time the diaper is changed. 


F course the powder which is used in 

such sensitive spots and has such an 

important duty, must be soft, fine, anti- 
septic, pure beyond question. 


Because they know it has these quali- 
ties so important to the comfort and well- 
being of their babies, more mothers choose 
Johnson’s Baby Powder than any other. 


They know that the name stands for 
purity, antiseptic quality. And they 
know by experience how soft and healing 
the powder is. 


All through its manufacture, the powder 
is zealously guarded from all possible con- 
tamination—guarded as these huge lab- 
oratories, devoted to antiseptically clean 
articles for the medical profession, are so 
well equipped to do. 


If you do not already know Johnson’s 
Baby Powder, read the offer below. 





How should the buttocks be cared for? 


This is the most common place for 
chafing, as the parts are so frequently 
wet and soiled; hence utmost pains 
should be taken that all napkins be 
removed as soon as they are wet or 
soiled and the parts kept scrupulously 
clean and well powdered. 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt 
—“Care & Feeding of Children” 











NOTE: To those mothers who do not already 
know this beneficent powder, Johnson & 
Johnson are offering a free sample of it and 
their helpfullittle book, “The Faith ofa Baby.” 


Dept. A-8; New Brunswick, N. J. - 


eee meee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeTeeee 


Your druggist is more than a merchant 
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Just watch that man of yours when he bites 


Mustard 


toa 


AVOR 
TURMER: 


into a sandwich spread with French’s Pre- 
pared Mustard. You'll get an instant “O.K.” 


Perhaps you never realized the big difference 
in prepared mustard. And there is no quicker 
way to test this out than on sandwiches. 


You'll discover that no other mustard has 
the distinctive flavor of French’s. No other 
hasthat appetizing color so typically mustard. 


In French’s Prepared Mustard you enjoy a// 
the goodness of the finest Lincolnshire mus- 
tard seeds—all the relish developed by the 
unique blending in our exclusive formula— 
a method of making enriched by 80 years’ 
experience. No wonder French’s is the pre- 
pared mustard of today. 
Over 25,000 women wrote us last year for help 


in preparing sauces, salad dressings and 
cooked dishes. Your correspondence is invited. 


Send four cents in stamps, for our latest edition of ““Made Dishes, 
Salads and Savories,” containing scores of uncommonly good recipes. 


THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY, 
Mustard St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Note: If you like to geepete your own mustard, you will find 
that French’s D. S. F. Mustard, in powdered form, pleases the 
most exacting palate. Made from the very best seed obtainable, 
carefully recleaned and manufactured in a sanitary, modern 
American factory. Sold in tins only. 














Man’s Taste 








RE SO k eee ae 


If you would reach the good-health goal, include fresh fruits in your everyday diet. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 



















DO YOU KNOW that the nutritional value of the mineral and 


vitamine content of fruits hasonly recently been recognized ? 


Tuis 1s Wuy many people neglect this agreeable and effective 
means of regulating the functions of the body. 


DO YOU KNOW that the iron in fruit and vegetables is readily 
absorbed and made available for nutrition? 

Tuis 1s Wuy fruits and vegetables furnish a larger proportion 
of iron to the body than is usually supposed. 

DO YOU KNOW that even acid fruits have an alkaline and 
not an acid reaction in the blood? 

Tuis 1s Wuy there is no truth in the old belief that fruit 
aggravates rheumatic disorders. 

DO YOU KNOW that fruit counteracts the formation of acids 
due to eating a large quantity of protein? 

Tuis 1s Wuy fruit balances especially well a diet which includes 
much meat. 


DO YOU KNOW that fruit stimulates the appetite, increases 
the flow of digestive juices and helps the bowels and kidneys 
eliminate waste? 


Tuis 1s Wuy it is better to spend money for fruit than for 
tonics and pills. 

DO YOU KNOW that orange juice is easily digested, has con- 
siderable food value and is a mild laxative? 

Tuis 1s Wuy orange juice can be safely given to young babies. 

DO YOU KNOW that such fruits as figs, dates, prunes and 
raisins contain sugar as well as other valuable food material ? 

Tuis 1s Wuy they are better than candy as a means of satis- 
fying children’s craving for sweets. 

DO YOU KNOW that fruits which are exposed to street dust 
and flies become covered with bacteria? 

Tuis 1s Wuy fruit should be well washed before it is eaten. 
DO YOU KNOW that the acid in fruit stimulates the flow of 
an alkaline saliva which helps to prevent tooth decay? 

Tuis 1s Wuy fruit is the best food with which to end a meal. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
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Mik Tions Now Share 


OU see it above .. . adavenport... 

Y beautiful, dignified in design, impres- 
sive. . . affording the luxurious comfort 

and ease that only overstuffed furniture can. 
Yet who would guess the secret—that in-built 
isa comfortable, full-size bed, one easy motion 
revealing the sleeping space, the soft thick 


mattress, the strong supple springs, the covers ~ 


all in place! 

Such is the Kroehler Davenport Bed. A 
space saver, a room saver, a ready means of 
relieving family congestion or affording over- 
night hospitality to the unexpected guest... 
a source of pride and comfort now found in 
millions of homes. 


With Kroehler Living Room Furniture, the 


Kroehler Davenport Bed is a product of eight 
great factories turning out the largest volume 
of business in the entire field of overstuffed 
furniture. So the prices are always moderate. 


See this fine quality furniture, in period and 
overstuffed designs, at your dealer’s. Cover- 
ings in silk damask, tapestry, mohair, Jac- 
quard velours, Chase Velmo, leather or Chase 
Leatherwove. 


And hear about these famous Kroehler Aid- 
den qualities: the frames of kiln-dried hard- 
wood; the seat springs of heavy, high-carbon 
wire of Premier quality, flexibly interlocked; 
the filling of germ-cured flax fiber, best moss 
and cotton; the upholstery given moth-proof- 
ing treatment; seat cushions filled with fine 


Its Nighttime Secret 


wire coil springs, padded with clean white 
felted cotton; and the folding bed frame, all- 
steel, fitted with sagless cable fabric and heli- 
cal springs. 

Usually sold for cash or on easy payments. 
Look for the Kroehler name plate on the back 
of each piece. If you don’t know where to find 
Kroehler Furniture, write us for dealer’s name 
and “‘The Kroehler Book of Living Room 


Arrangements.” 


Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or 
Stratford, Ontario. Factories at Kankakee, IIl.; 
Bradley, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; San 
Francisco, Calif. Canadian Factory, Strat- 
ford, Ontario. 


KROEHLER- 


“Davenport Bed 


THE INVISIBLE BEDROOM 
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" VALSPAR DEEP BLUE 





Valspar in any Color! 


Any color you want—simply by mixing 
two or more standard Valspar-Enamels, 
just as they come from the can. You can 
make an endless number of shades and 
tints which beautify as well as protect any 
wood or metal surface about the home. 

All of the standard Valspar-Enamel 
colors shown in the circle above (and, in 


Valspar Light Blue 


as C+ 


Valspar Vermilion 


addition, Black, White, Gold, Bronze, 
and Aluminum) come ready for use. 

Valspar-Enamels possess all the famous 
Valspar qualities — plus beautiful color. 
Valspar-Enamels are solid-covering and 
dry quickly with a brilliant and lasting 
lustre. Easily rubbed to a beautiful satin- 
like surface if preferred. 


Valspar Plum 


or Example: One pint of Light Blue Valspar-Enamel plus one pint of Vermilion Valspar-Enamel 
gives one quart of Plum Valspar-Enamel as shown in the example above. For complete directions 
on mixing, send 15c for the Valspar Instruction Book. It gives many helpful hints and suggestions, and 
in addition contains the Valspar Color Chart showing 32 beautiful shades obtained by mixing Valspar- 


Enamels. Use coupon below. 








Dealer’s Name 
CEO 
Your Name...... 
Address. «0. css... 





L.H.J. 4-26 





Choice of colors (20 cents apiece) 
State Color... 
State Color... 
State Color... 


a ee 2h. oO I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20 cents apiece for each 40 cent sample checked at 
left. (Only three samples per person supplied at this special price.) 

es Fie Pons oO You will undoubtedly want the Valspar Instruction Book which contains the Valspar 
Color Charts-and tells how to mix the Standard Valspar Colors. If you want this book, 

elidel ke eed I O add 15 cents and check this square....0 




















VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“Soest NEN SEER CURRANT EIR eoeinpmenmoncmnet <2” 


Salad is a new habitat in the menu for all the little styles of macaroni! 


«Macaroni in Salads Too 


By AGNES HEIsSER YUNKER 


=| ACARONI traces its antecedents 
g) away back into the Oriental 







BY h| as Italian, these people were not 

owes} the first to know the secret rit- 
i of its recipe. But they were the 
quickest to learn it and adopt the whole 
spaghetti family as one of their national 
foods, for the art of macaroni making was 
kept an Italian secret for four hundred 
years. 

But not so long ago we found nooks in 
our country ideal for growing the Durum 
wheat, from which the best macaroni is 
made, and the story of its making has 
drifted here after the many years. So now 
we have American-made brands as real as 
any imported product. Stars, bow ties, sea 
shells, elbows, alphabets and many other 
shapes are fashioned from the same dough. 

The old ways of serving macaroni paste 
are good, but if you yearn for something 
unique just try a macaroni salad or two! 

Use any of the shapes of macaroni cor- 
responding to the elbow in size. Elbow is 
mentioned in most of the recipes because 
it is one of the easiest to procure, but 
throughout it is open to variation. The 
stick macaroni or spaghetti may be broken 
into half-inch pieces and used. 


Delicious and Nourishing 


OOK the macaroni for all the salads in 

the following manner: Drop it into 
plenty of boiling salted water—three 
quarts and a teaspoonful of salt are not too 
much for two cupfuls of macaroni—and 
boil until tender, about twenty minutes. 
Now drain it well and rinse with cold water. 
This cold rinse washes some of the valu- 
able free starch from the macaroni but is 
advisable to do with the salad dishes be- 
cause, for them, there must not be the 
slightest trace of stickiness. Chill and have 
all the other materials cold, too, before 
combining them. 

The recipes calling for two cupfuls of 
macaroni will make about eight servings, 
and those calling for one cupful about 
four. The first four are in the nature of 
main luncheon salads and the last two are 
party or dessert salads. Prepare each in- 
gredient as directed and combine lightly 
with the dressing at the last minute before 
serving. Arrange the luncheon salads 
gracefully on a bed of lettuce leaves, 
shredded cabbage, endive or any other 
salad greens, but use only the most deli- 
cate of lettuce hearts for the party salad’s 
foundation. Garnish as directed. 


«Macaroni Luncheon Salad 
2 Cagiite ot Elbow Macaroni, Cooked and 


3 Hard-Cooked Eggs, Chopped 
14% Cupfuls of Celery, Diced 
4 Cupful of Stuffed Olives, Sliced Crosswise 
Cupful of Cooked Salad Dressing 
ARNISH each serving with an extra 
J dab of the dressing topped by a cross- 
wise slice of a stuffed olive. 


wee 


«Macaroni Ham Salad 


1 Cupful of Elbow Macaroni, Cooked and Chilled 
Y Pound of Cold Boiled Ham or Tongue, Chopped 

1 Cupful of Cabbage, Shredded 

2 Pimientos, Chopped 

1 Cupful of Geet Salad Dressing 


RRANGE for serving on a bed of 
shredded cabbage and garnish the 
mound of the macaroni mixture with bits 
of pimiento cut in fancy shapes with French 
vegetable cutters. 


Macaroni (heese Salad 


2 Cupfuls of Elbow Macaroni, Cooked and Chilled 
2 Cupfuls of Cold Cooked Peas 

1 Cupful of Cheese, Grated 

3 Sweet Pickles, Chopped 

1 Cupful of Cooked Dressing 


EAP on romaine leaves; garnish each 

serving with a star fashioned from 
thin slices of the tiny pickles cut length- 
wise; serve for luncheon or supper with 
toasted bread and tea. 


eMacaroni (hicken Salad 


2 Cupfuls of Elbow Macaroni, Cooked and Chilled 

2 Cupfuls of Cold Cooked Chicken, Diced 

1 Large Cucumber, Thinly Sliced or Diced 

2 Pimientos, Chopped 

1 Cupful of Cooked or Mayonnaise Dressing 
ROWN-BREAD sandwiches and cocoa 

would not go amiss with this salad. 
Julienne strips of pimiento would garnish 
appropriately. 


«Macaroni Fruit Salad I 


1 Cupful of Elbow Macaroni, Cooked and Chilled 
1 Small Can of Sliced Pineapple, Cut in Tiny Pieces 
3 Bananas, Diced 

6 Marshmallows, Halved 


Toss the combined ingredients into the 
following pineapple dressing: 

Juice from One Small Can of Pineapple 
¥% Cupful of Sugar 


3 Tablespoonfuls of Cornstarch 
1 Cupful of Whipping Cream 


IX the cornstarch with the sugar and 

stir into the boiling pineapple juice. 
Cook, stirring, in the double boiler for 
twenty minutes. Cool and fold in the 
cream, whipped. Top each serving with 
a maraschino cherry. 


«Macaroni Fruit Salad II 


1 Cupful of Elbow Macaroni, Cooked and Chilled 
1 Cupful of Sliced Peaches, Canned or Fresh 
3 Oranges, Cut in Small Pieces 


Combine the above ingredients with 
lemon dressing: 


1 Egg 

3 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 
Juice of One Lemon 

1 Cupful of Whipping Cream 


EAT the egg, sugar and lemon juice to- 

gether until light. Cook in the double 
boiler until thickened, stirring constantly. 
Cool and when ready to serve combine 
with the cream, whipped. Sprinkle with 
just a suspicion of very finely chopped 
pistachio nuts or browned almonds. 


In Los Angeles, Boston, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and Battle Creek six famous cook- 
ing experts conducted a novel cooking experiment. 
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Philadelphia, 





eAnd 

























Miss Lucy G. ALLEN, 
who represented Boston 
in the experiment. 


Mrs. VauGcun, 
Los Angeles 








Boston couldnt teach 
Los Angeles a thing . / 


N BOSTON, traditional 

seat of learning, and Los 
Angeles, gay and youthful 
city, two famous cooks par- 
ticipated with four other ex- 
perts in a nation-wide test of 
the Perfection Stove. When 
results were compared, Boston 
couldn’t teach Los Angeles a 
thing, for Los Angeles, inde- 
pendently, had reached the 
same conclusions! 


Mrs. Kate B. Vaughn, home 
economics expert, represented 
Los Angeles, and Miss Lucy 
G. Allen, head of the Boston 
School of Cookery, Boston. 


Quick, Intense Heat 


““When frying veal birds,”’ 
said Mrs. Vaughn, “I was 
impressed with the quick heat 
of the Perfection burners— 
as soon as I touched a match 
to the wick.” 


Miss Allen baked beans for 
eight hours. In all that time the 
Perfection flame did not vary. 
Not once did she have to ad- 
just the wick. 


“After all,” she said, “you 
can take the good perform- 
ance of the Perfection Stove 
pretty much for granted.” 


Many Extra Features 


“But it’s the extra features— 
the oil reservoir which you 
can refill without soiling your 
hands; and the long chimneys 
which insure clean kettle bot- 
toms that recommend the 
Perfection to particular peo- 
ple,” said Mrs. Vaughn. And 
Miss Allen and the other four 
experts agreed. 

The Perfection Stove proved 
so satisfactory by six experts 
is our latest model. See it at 
any dealer’s. The 1926 line is 
complete from a one-burner 
stove, to a large, five-burner 
range, prices from $7.25 to 
$130.00. You, too, will be satis- 
fied with a Perfection, as are 
4,500,000 daily users. 


PERFECTION STOVE Co. 
7527 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., 
Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


PERFECTION 





Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


Ms: the coupon today 
for our new booklet, 
“Favorite Menus and Recipes 

of 6 Famous Cooks.” Includes 
many recipes of Miss Allen 
and Mrs. Vaughn. It’s free. 





























PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY (317) 
7527 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 











Please send me your new booklet, ‘Favorite 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.”’ 
Name 
Address 
I have a Stove. 














WARNING: Use only genuine Perfection 














wicks, marked with red triangle. 
Others will cause trouble. 
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Irs one job to get the top dirt. 

It’s another to get the bottom. 

- And the Premier Duplex gets : 
: gene oe? the fae meen ie 



















tor-driven brush — 
whips up vat sr a up 
roots grit. The brisk suction — 
draws all the dire from every- — 
where. And both brush and suc- 
tion work together. 


The Premier Duplex shortens 
working hours, and never en- 
ctoaches on a moment of leisure. 
___ Its ball bearing motor and brush 
carry years’ of lubricant. And, 
‘without care or attention, do 
ar in, year out! 
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If you have never served one, an old-fashioned salt-fish dinner will prove novel. 


Ways for Using Fish in Its 
Ever-Ready Forms 


By FLroreNcE Tart EaTon 


~~ Hand they go while the canned 
ga| Varieties remain with us always, 
Sees) ever procurable in all places and 
a "all times. For this reason they, to- 
gether with fish in preserved forms, either 
salted or smoked, may be depended upon 
to act as stand-bys. With some of these 
always at hand on the pantry shelf, there 
will not be nearly the tendency to forget 
to include fish in the weekly menu as when 
the fresh varieties are depended upon 
alone. And they excel for emergency use. 

Plus its face value of furnishing variety 
in the menu, fish contains a large amount 
of necessary iodine, and the fish oils are 
sources of vitamines. Though the canned 
and preserved fishes are not so rich in 
these properties, perhaps, as oysters, lob- 
sters and other shell fish, nevertheless, 
they are of value and their more frequent 
appearance is to be encouraged. 

In all parts of New England, but espe- 
cially near New Bedford, where it is sup- 
posed to have originated, the salt codfish 
dinner has always been a prime favorite. 
But how many 1926 brides know how to 
cook or even to order suchadinner? All of 
us old brides do, and so I wish to do my 
part by handing down the tradition of this 
distinctive New England dish. And to 
brides of all times who reside in other sec- 
tions, I commend it most heartily! 





OLD-FASHIONED SALT-FISH DINNER. 
Select the thickest, whitest slice or slices 
of the best boneless cod; soak it in cold 
water for several hours and cook gently in 
successive fresh waters until well softened 
and swollen and not too salt. Remove to 
a hot serving platter, garnish with minced 
parsley and surround with part of a rich 
white sauce prepared in the proportions of 
one pint of sauce to one pound of the fish. 
Either add to the sauce or sprinkle on top 
of it one or two chopped hard-cooked eggs. 
Or flake the fish, mix with the egg sauce, 
pour on the platter and sprinkle with the 
parsley. Accompany with new beets, lat- 
ticed carrots, onions if you wish, white po- 
tatoes, of course, and a little sauce boat 
of cooked scraps of fat salt pork floating in 
their own fat. To make the scraps, cut 
the pork in small dice and try out slowly 
until the bits are a delicate brown and 
crisp. Pass more of the sauce, and re- 
member, I pray you, that the fish, sauce, 
scraps and vegetables must be delicately 
mixed on the plate before beginning to eat 
the delectable combination. 

This dinner may be attractively served 
in “one piece”’ by selecting for it a good- 
sized platter. Place the fish in the center, 
surround with a ring of the latticed carrots; 
outside of these arrange the potatoes and 
whole beets alternately. Place the onions 
in the interstices formed by the beets and 
potatoes. Sprinkle minced parsley over 





the fish and pass the egg sauce in a gravy 
boat or pour some of it over the fish as pre- 
ferred. Pass the pork scraps. 


SALMON CHOWDER. Chop coarsely and 
brown together very lightly in a large 
saucepan one slice of diced fat salt pork 
and one minced onion. Add two cupfuls of 
diced potatoes, one teaspoonful of salt 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
cover with three cupfuls of boiling water. 
Simmer, covered, for half an hour, and 
then add three cupfuls of hot rich milk and 
a small can of salmon or tuna, rinsed with 
cold water, drained and flaked. This pro- 
cedure washes out some of the nutritious 
oil, but it improves the flavor for many 
people. Thicken slightly with a table- 
spoonful each of flour and butter cooked 
together. Serve with hot crackers. 

It is real economy to purchase only the 
best varieties of canned salmon and tuna. 
Though there is a noticeable difference in 
price, this will not appear as great when 
one takes into consideration the fact that 
the best brands are solidly packed and 
meaty while the cheaper varieties contain 
a goodly portion of skin and bones. 


CONCORDIA FISH SANDWICHES. Rinse, 
drain and flake one small can of tuna. 
Mix to a paste that will spread easily with 
three tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise, a 
teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce, two 
tablespoonfuls of piccalilli or chili sauce, 
one-quarter teaspoonful of salt and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Spread 
between buttered slices of white or whole- 
wheat bread. Cut in any shapes desired. 


DEVILED SALMON. Melt three table- 
spoonfuls of butter in a saucepan. Adda 
minced onion and a minced green pepper 
and cook five minutes. Stir in a cupful of 
highly seasoned tomato sauce or condensed 
tomato soup, cook two minutes more, then 
add a cupful of flaked salmon or tuna, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, an eighth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper and a few grains of cayenne 
pepper. Let cook up and serve on hot 
buttered toast. Excellent for the chafing- 
dish or grill supper. 


FINNAN-HADDIE NEWBURG. Wash the 
finnan haddie well, cover it with boiling 
water and simmer for six minutes or un- 
til it softens and will flake easily. Re- 
move all skin and bone, and flake, but not 
too finely. Prepare in a double boiler a 
rich white sauce, one and a half cupfuls of 
it, seasoned with scraped onion, minced 
parsley, chopped green pepper, salt and 
pepper. Pour the sauce gradually over a 
slightly beaten egg yolk, whip with the 
egg beater and add the flaked finnan 
haddie. Serve on squares of hot buttered 
toast or in patty shells or fried bread cases. 
The finnan haddie which comes in glass 
jars may be used. 
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And men too are interested in our new booklet 
about these remarkable cabinets 


They are evincing real concern in the prob- 
lem of making the kitchen an easier, 
more attractive place in which to work. 


They are buying the Sellers cabinet as 
they have never bought it before, be- 
cause they realize that it is a needed 
modern convenience. 


They are studying the “fifteen famous 
features” of the Sellers Klearfront in 
the light of modern economy and in 
view of woman’s advanced position in 
a new-made world. 


They are finding interesting ideas in the 
_ scientific construction of this Sellers 
masterpiece. 


They have shown themselves quick to 
respond to the new beauty and colorful 
schemes set forth in this instructive and 
handsome booklet. 


They are sending to us, from all parts of 
America, for booklet “J-3,” entitled 
“Come into the Kitchen,” mailed for 


the asking by G. I. Sellers & Sons Com- 
pany, Elwood, Indiana. 





























SELLERS 
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Y means of Worcester Lodized Salt the ex- 
pectant mother can now bestow the bless- 
ing of glandular health upon her coming child. 


t To save the child from goiter, medical 
authorities prescribe for the mother approxi- 
mately the amount of iodin which the daily 
regular use of Worcester Iodized Salt in her 
food will supply. The strength and resist- 
ance which iodin gives the mother also eases 
the day for her. 

A physician will advise the mother-to-be 
on this point, as on others. The purpose of 
this advertisement is to point out the special 
purity and careful, scientific iodizing of 
Worcester Iodized Salt. It is a salt of the 
highest test in purity. The iodide is thor- 
oughly and evenly distributed. It is packed 
in a manner to keep it efficient. 

State health boards recommend the use of iodized 
salt for all household purposes to give every member of 


the family the great benefit to health which results from 
a sufficient supply of iodin. 


Your grocer has Worcester Iodized Salt. He will tell 
you of the reputation in the trade of all Worcester 
brands of salt for highest purity. 


Write for free sample and book on Iodin Health 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
71-73 Murray St., Dept. J, New York City 
Works: Silver Springs, N. Y.,and Ecorse, Mich. 


A Perfect Salt 4 


Tonic 





When 


























WORCESTER 





IODIZED SALT 
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My New Way of Budgeting 


(Continued from Page 169) 


deprecatingly when she was free, ‘‘and the 
results won’t begin to show for another 
generation, maybe two. It takes a long 
time to change the habits of a whole na- 
tion; we aren’t used to thinking carefully 
about what we spend.” 

“Why do you think we need to?” I 
asked. 

“American men are noted for their abil- 
ity to make money,” she said. ‘“‘Every 
year much care and thought and planning 
go into the making of our national in- 
come; and then about 80 per cent of that 
income is placed in the hands of women, 
to be spent for food and clothes and up- 
keep—and for pleasure and education and 
improvement too. It seems rather futile 
to put so much efficiency into the mak- 
ing of money and then spend it so ineffi- 
ciently.” 

“Tt surely does,’ I agreed, “‘but people 
want to spend their money to suit them- 
selves, so what can you do about it?” 

“Help them to do that very thing,’’ she 
smiled. ‘‘If I can show a man the impor- 
tance, for his own happiness, of directed 
instead of haphazard spending, I’m satis- 
fied. To get what we really want from 
life—that’s efficient spending.” 

I wish that every woman—and man, 
too—could have a personal talk with one 
of these budget workers. Since, however, 
only a few can count on personal assist- 
ance, it becomes mainly a question of 
supplying one’s own enthusiasm and will 
power. For the hard job is not making 
yourself a budget, but having the back- 
bone to stick to it. Any one of the follow- 
ing books—Spending the Family Income— 
S. Agnes Donham; Getting Your Money’s 
Worth— Isabel Ely Lord; Successful Fam- 
ily Life on the Moderate Income—Mary 
Hinman Abel—will give a clear idea of 
what it is all about. Printed account 
books with the standard budget headings 
are convenient, but a large blank book and 
a pencil are all you need to make a start. 


Getting a Start 


IT down and write two lists, one of your 
assets—real estate, money in bank, 
investments, paid-uplife-insurance policies 
and the roughly estimated value, allowing 
for depreciation since purchase, of your 
personal and household belongings; the 
second, of your liabilities, outstanding 
debts of any sort, mortgages, and so forth. 
Unless your assets well overbalance your 
liabilities, the first purpose of your budget 
must be to make them do so; if you are 
living on a good financial basis, then the 
object of budgeting is to get the most 
possible good out of your income. 
Start by facing that income squarely. 
If you are on a salary or wage basis, this is 


easy enough. When the income is a fluctu- 
ating one, count it as the minimum you 
can expect to receive, basing your esti- 
mate upon the experience of previous years. 

When you have put down the amount 
of money you are sure to receive for the 
coming year—or six months if you pre- 
fer—the next step is to fit your outgo to 
your income. Not until you have kept 
systematic accounts for six months can you 
make out a list of expenditures that will 
be at all accurate. However, it will make 
such period of account keeping much 
more interesting if you list those fixed ex- 
penses of which you are sure and estimate 
the others; call this your Experimental 
Budget—see page 169—and at the end of 
six months revise it to suit your records. 


cA Semiannual (heck-Up 


ERSONALLY I find that the easiest 

way to keep accounts is to write down 
each item as it is spent under the proper 
heading ona monthly record sheet. Fifteen 
minutes every evening will keep you up to 
date. At the end of the month total your 
columns and start a fresh sheet; at the 
end of six months, add up the totals for 
each heading—shelter, food, clothes, 


“maintenance, savings, development—and 


compare with your budget. For example: 
From January to June last year I spent 
$161.74 for clothes as compared to the 
$250 a year my budget allows. This meant 
that I had to cut down a bit during the 
remaining half year. It is much safer to 
check up on oneself at the halfway mark. 

You, and only you, can decide how 
much you will spend for food or clothes, 
for movies or chocolate sundaes. In the 
Experimental Budget I offer a few sugges- 
tions as to the apportioning of income. I 
believe that these are very generally ap- 
plicable, that they represent good stand- 
ards of living for the average family—but 
they are intended only for your guidance 
until you have your own figures. 

Living within your income, living ac- 
cording to your actual means, is just one of 
the things a budget should help you do. 
A budget should also make for the creation 
of a “family mind,” an understood stand- 
ard of living and a definite plan for the 
future; it should promote better under- 
standing and codperation between hus- 
band and wife; and it should interest the 
children and help them to understand 
that it isn’t parental cruelty but the limi- 
tations of the family purse that prevent 
the fulfilling of their every desire. 


Can you make a budget do any, or all, . 


of these things for you? It will take a 
year, maybe two years, possibly five before 
you find out; but I promise you that it is 
worth trying. 


eMarriage From the Side Lines 


been extremely hard to induce her to get 
married at all,’”’ still, the fact remains 
that she desires her daughter to marry 
and has_a sort of scornful pity for her 
women friends who have not done so. 
And this is in face of the fact that the 
present-day unmarried people are not 
asking for sympathy because they have 
been debarred from the charmed circle 
of the matrimonially elect. They rather 
seem to be congratulating themselves 
upon their state of single blessedness, and 
feel that their independence more than 
compensates for the alternative of con- 
stant adjustment of a daily life to another 
personality. 

Why is marriage such a seeming failure? 
Why have we not been able to make a suc- 
cess of the only method we have been able 
to devise for the perpetuation of the 


(Continued from Page 37) 


family, the realization of our romantic im- 
pulses, the consideration of the right of 
children to the companionship and guid- 
ance of both father and mother, and the 
general peace and happiness of all con- 
cerned? These are large questions to an- 
swer. I have no panacea or prescription 
that is warranted to cure all cases, but I 
have a pretty firm impression of the 
causes of the trouble and, when the 
cause of a disease is once known, preven- 
tion of its future occurrence is compara- 
tively easy, and even cures may take 
place. 

There has been no lack of answers to 
the question as to why marriage does not 
work out in the way we think it ought to. 
Every married person will give you an 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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“‘T couldn’t believe 
my child would talk that way” 


No. 3 of a series of great messages to American Women, from American Women 


BOSTON woman was sitting by an open window one 
day last summer, enjoying her comfortable chair, and 
thankful that she had finished with her work. 


She had hurried through her tasks for the day so she 
could rest. Of late, it had seemed that she had been doing 
everything in a hurry so she could get off her feet. 


And on this day she had settled down with a magazine, 


: sighing contentedly, when suddenly she heard familiar 


voices. 


Her little daughter, Jane, was just outside the window 
with a little friend. And they were playing grown-ups. 


“T’ll be mamma,’’ came Jane’s voice, ‘‘and you be your 
” y 
mamma come to call on me. 


Presently: ‘‘ Why, how do you do, Annabel. How are you 
today? You look so tired.” 


“I’m just terrible,” it was Jane’s voice again. ‘‘ My feet 
are horrible today, simply killing me. They ache all the 
time. I can’t walk at all any more. Why, I wouldn’t think 
of trying to walk even over to your house, Lucile. I’m so 
thankful we have a car.”’ 


“But aren’t you doing anything?” 


Then the mother had the shock of her life. Jane’s voice 
Tang out irritably. ‘‘Oh, let’s don’t play that any more. It’s 
no fun. My mamma is always talking about her old feet. 
She can’t say a word about anything else. I’m sick of hear- 
ing about her feet.” : 


The other day a letter came from this mother. It was a 
happy letter. She told of the incident we have described. 
Then she continued: 


“T couldn’t believe my child would talk that way about 
me. But it did me good. I suppose I woke up then. 


“T had been foolish about my feet. I had simply surren- 
dered to them, without really trying to make them right 
again. 


“At once I began to look around for help of some sort. 

tried several kinds of shoes, and was beginning to be dis- 
couraged again when I happened to find your Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. 


“Needless to say, I don’t talk about my stupid old feet 
any more—that is, I promise not to, after I have finished 
Writing this letter. 


“But I do wish I could help other women realize that 
they don’t have to go on suffering with their feet. My mes- 


Your feet—and your children’s feet—deserve Arch Preserver Shoes. Send the coupon today for 
our booklet, “Foot Youth,” and the name of your dealer. 
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| 4RCHPRESERVER 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


No matter what the occasion, there are numerous — } 
appropriate styles in the Arch Preserver Shoe. Suit- ! 
able models for day or evening, assuring not only 
health and comfort, but style also. 








A few of the many pop- 
ular styles in the Arch 
Preserver Shoe for wom- 
en, misses and children 


The Mafield 








The Barrie 





? : The Mafair. 
sage is to those women who think they have well feet and 


can’t understand why they should have trouble. 


“‘T do walk over to Lucile’s. Was over there yesterday, 
and we both walked on down to the city. It is four miles, 
and I enjoyed every step of it. 


““My husband came home last evening and caught me 
whistling at my work. ‘First time I’ve heard you do that in 
ten years,’ he laughed. 






The Chiska 


“Every woman in America ought to be wearing this shoe. theo nid ss 
or misses and children 


Every woman would wear it, if she knew what I know!”’ 


What the Arch Preserver Shoe does for the feet is to 
allow them to carry the weight of the body without being 
strained or pinched. They are allowed to keep vigorous and 
healthy, with unimpeded blood circulation and uncrowded 
nerves. 


The concealed, built-in arch bridge prevents sagging. and 
straining of the foot arch. This one thing explains why your 


feet are so vigorous. They have a correct walking base. The Circe 


The flat inner sole does not pinch the nerves, bones, and 
blood-vessels of the forepart of the foot. This means foot 
health. 


All of which‘results in solid comfort, regardless of how 
much you use your feet. Thousands of women who never 


would think of walking more than a block or so in ordinary Pieciti hi wiemneny eaheaeil 
shoes are now, in Arch Preserver Shoes, on the street for and children by only The 
i i elby Shoe Co., Ports- 

hours, walking for miles. wit A Necagy gent gn 
The Arch Preserver Shoe supports the foot where support and ae mnths BG 
is needed—under the arch. But it bends freely where the Rockland, Mass. : 


foot itself bends—in the forepart. 


And further, it is smartly designed. If you wear the Arch 
Preserver Shoe you have charming models for all occa- 
sions, and are perfectly groomed. 


7 Look for this trade- Sold by 2000 deal- 

In fact, here is the real superiority of the Arch Preserver mark on sole and ers. Styles for all 

- * lining. Not genuine occasions. All 

Shoe. It combines foot health and comfort with correct appear- Liens a. Wide sizes. All widths. 
ance. No other shoe can do this so well, because the important your guarantee. AAAA to E. 





features of the Arch Preserver Shoe are patented 
and can not be copied by other manufacturers. 


Your feet deserve Arch Preserver Shoes. 
They ought to be comfortable and useful. You 
can also get them for your children—insuring a 
lifetime of foot happiness for them. 


There is only one Arch Preserver Shoe for 
women, and it is manufactured only by The 
Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 











The Selby Shoe Co., 432 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet No. L32, ‘‘ Foot Youth,” 
and name of your dealer. 
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y more people choose 


he (AULBRANSEN 
than any other piano in the world 


HE Gulbransen Registering Piano is today the 
largest selling piano in the world. 
People who are tired of being listeners, people 
who want the lasting satisfaction of playing music 
themselves, find in this wonderful instrument all the 
pleasures they have longed for. 


Those who love singing have discovered it to be a 
perfect accompaniment for themselves and others. 


Everywhere, thousands who cannot read a note 
of music are today enjoying the thrill of playing 
with all the expression, all the subtle feeling, of 
hand playing. The Gulbransen has made it possible. 


You need no musical training to 


That is why the Gulbransen is the largest selling 
piano in America today. Thousands of pianists, 
recognizing its superb quality, own it and play it 
both by hand and by roll. 

As a straight piano, for hand playing, the Gul- 
bransen is an instrument of the highest rank. As a 
Registering Piano, it plays a// piano rolls. 


All your family will enjoy the Gulbransen. It will 
fill a place in your home that no other instrument 
can. It will bring to you and yours a pleasure that 
will grow more deep, more satisfying, with every 
day that passes. Why withhold this pleasure longer? 


A small cash payment will put the Gulbransen 
Registering Piano in your home. Subsequent pay- 
ments to suit your convenience. Allowance made for 
your present piano or other musical instrument. 


Four upright Registering models: Community, 
$450; Suburban, $530; Country Seat, $615; White 
House, $700. Gulbransen Grand, $785; Registering 
Grand, $1275. For your protection we stamp the 
price of each instrument on the back at the factory. 
Make sure the piano you buy is a Gulbransen. 


The National Association of Piano Tuners recommends that all pianos be 
tuned from two to four times a year—your Gulbransen deserves this care. 





play it; it plays by roll. Yet you 





control its playing. You can hush 
it to a whisper, or release its clear, 
sweet tones in brilliant volume. 
You can play fast or slow, accent 
melody and harmony notes, accom- 
pany voices or other instruments. 
It is simple and easy. 


You can, in a word, do anything 
that you could do if you played by 
hand. This is true of the Gulbransen 
alone—the only piano of its kind in 
the world. 


Only the Gulbransen has the spe- 
cial patented construction—the Reg- 
istering feature—which registers ex- 
actly your individual touch. Ordi- 
nary roll-played pianos, lacking this 
feature, sound mechanical. The Gul- 
bransen, having it, is responsive, 
human. It gives you all the enjoy- 
ment of hand playing. Its music 
cannot be told from hand playing. 








FREE BOOK 




















There are a thousand thrills for you 
in music that you, perhaps, have 
never heard. Our 32-page illus- 
trated booklet, furnished free upon 


merely in listening to fine music, 
but in playing it with your own 
touch, your own feeling, and the 
joy of your own creative expression. 
Clip and mail the coupon for this in- 





GULBRANSEN CoMPANY 
3206 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Please send me without obligation your free 
book, “Good Timeswith yourGulbransen.”’ 
































The popular Suburban | 
model, playable by hand | 
or roll, $530. Also made 
as @ piano played by hand 
only, $3 50 
©1926 G. Co. 
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CUTE 


“Easy to Play” Trade Mark Reg. 


istering Piano ’ 






The Gulbransen Register- 
ing Grand, $1275. The 
Gulbransen Grand, $785. 
Both models are full-sized, 
full-toned instruments 
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(Continued from Page 176) 


answer, if he or she is in a confiding mood 
and you take the trouble to ask. The life 
of jazz or its equivalent; extravagance and 
display; the lure of excitement; the rest- 
less desire for change; irresponsibility as 
to the sacredness of the marriage contract 
and the hectic spirit of the times have all 
received their share of the blame. I am 
not mentioning here the problems of phy- 
sical and mental incompatibility; they are 
results rather than causes, for they are 
usually due to a variety of other things 
that lead up to them. But by and large it 
seems to me that the real cause of mar- 
ried unhappiness is not very different from 
the cause of most of our unhappy times, 
whether we are married or not, and this is: 
We are demanding of life more than it has 
to give, and we are not willing to adjust 
ourselves to life as it must be lived. That 
is not so “‘preachy” as it sounds. Nine- 
tenths of all unhappiness would disappear 
if we could get the right angle on this nec- 
essary process of living. 

We are apt to think that infidelity or 
some other form of gross misconduct is 
the impelling urge for the journey to the 
divorce court. Of course they both are, 
but as a cause of married unhappiness or 
actual divorce, they rank relatively low. 
It is the little things, often repeated, that 
floor us. 

Three women have wept on my shoulder 
and told me that they “‘simply couldn’t 
go on with it’’ because—one husband 
would pick his teeth in public; another 
husband drove his wife to the point of 
nausea every morning by his habit of pro- 
longed gargling of his throat; and a third 
husband would talk with his mouth full of 
food. Not very pleasant habits, to be sure 
but small cause for wrecking a family. 

Passing across my memory are the hun- 
dreds of wives and the hundreds of hus- 
bands who were simply ‘“‘bored to death 
with the whole thing.’”’ The forced inti- 
macy of daily living together; the discov- 
ery of uncongenial tastes and habits of 
living; the fact that marriage lets the 
barr of reticence down with a thud; the 
lack of reserve and the inability or un- 
willingness to bring new interests into the 
daily life; a complete and disconcerting 
knowledge of everything about the other’s 
thoughts, emotions and probable line of 
conversation; in fact, dead, hopeless bore- 
dom can and does take the joy out of 
life about as completely as any diabolical 
scheme that the mind of man, or woman, 
might invent. 


Our Attitude Toward ‘Romance 


UT, as I have looked on married life, 

the things that I have mentioned are 
not the real and fundamental hazards in 
the game of “‘how to be happy, though 
married.”’ The real trouble is our attitude 
toward that evanescent, will-o’-the-wisp, 
inscrutable, symptom-complex called ro- 
mance. 

Romance. How it lures us with its 
promise of eternal joy and dreamlike hap- 
piness! It is the first and most fascinating 
symptom of that desirable disease called 
love. The difficulty is that we want the 
symptom to continue after the disease is 
over. We, who have crossed the Rubicon 
of middle age, know it for the fickle jade 
that it is; we have exposed its false pre- 
tenses, but the lure remains and we want 
to hold it even while we know that it can- 
not be held. As an antidote for reality we 
yearn for continuous large doses ofromance 
as we crave morphine to drown pain. 

Loving another person is one thing and 
“being in love” is quite another. Loving 
means some form of sacrifice; it may bea 
voluntary sacrifice, but it is a desire to 
give up something nevertheless, while 
“being in love,” as I have seen it, means 
wholly a satisfaction of one’s own desires. 
To bring the whole problem down to a 
somewhat concrete solution: Marriage 
today is no longer looked upon as either a 
Sacrament or a civil contract. We start 
with the specifications for a castle in 
Spain, and we end up in a wabbly house 





———_ 


built upon the sand in a humdrum coun- 
try. There is no other vow that we make 
or contract that we undertake that is 
entered into with as little preparation or 
knowledge of the responsibilities that we 
are assuming, as when we promise to love 
and to cherish and to live with another 
human being for the rest of this earthly life. 

And yet my experience hasn’t made me 
a pessimist about marriage. In the first 
place, I have seen enough of so-called free- 
love combinations to know that the 
bondage and the murky wreckage that 
such an alliance holds can make the worst 
of marriage failures look like a halcyon 
adventure. Being married doesn’t give 
you an option on unhappiness or bore- 
dom. Every life has its moments of won- 
dering ‘‘what it is all about” and ‘‘ what 
is the use of living anyway.” There 
would not be any peaks of happiness if 
there were not the valleys of despair that 
lie in between. The rain falls on the un- 
married as well as upon the married, but 
the sun has a way of shining in between. 
There is no particular monopoly on bore- 
dom for any sex or social relation. Every- 
one bumps up against the stern realities at 
times. In the next place, marriage may 
seem to be tottering on its throne, but it is 
in no danger of falling. It is the best we 
have to offer, and there is no satisfactory 
substitute in sight. 


Individual Responsibility 


HERE comes a midchannel in every 

married life. Whether we get over it 
in safety to the calm waters beyond de- 
pends upon us individually. There is no 
universal panacea for the ills of marriage. 
But there is a hope of success if we are 
willing to play the game. If we are hon- 
estly beaten o? if we find it impossible to 
go on to the end, then for the sake of self- 
respect and decency, let us find the way 
out of the difficulty and follow it. There 
can certainly be no self-respect on either 
side in a loveless marriage. Divorce may 
be a drastic remedy, but it is sometimes 
the only cure. But for the minor woes of 
married life, it seems to me that there is 
an easier way to happiness, if we are will- 
ing to follow it. 

Women are supposed to be the monoga- 
mous sex. I doubt it. There are excep- 
tions, many of them, but on the whole the 
men I have known accept their marriage 
with a sort of finality. They have their 
business or profession,which fills the needs 
of a great part of their life. If they do lead 
a dual existence between their business 
and their home life, and if they do stray 
on the primrose path beset with sex lure, 
still their home and their family remain a 
fixed institution and a harbor of safety. 
Romance dies harder in women. Their 
growing economic independence is helping 
much in that regard, but it has not yet 
filled the void that the loss of the roman- 
tic part of marriage has left. They want 
another chance at it; whether they take 
that chance or not depends upon the de- 
gree of courage they can muster. 

One of the greatest adjustments that 
‘must take place, if marriage is to be a 
happy adventure, lies in an honest, un- 
selfish and understanding recognition of 
the inherent rights of personality. The 
ego looms large in all of us, but it need not 
be the blatant ego of childhood that 
makes us threaten to take our toys and go 
home if we cannot have everything our 
own way. Nearly all husbands and wives 
claim and express their right to a full ex- 
pression of their own individuality, but 
rarely are willing to grant that same right 
to the other. Every human soul has its 
own aspirations and its own longing for 
freedom of expression. We are apt to for- 
get that this holds true for others as well 
as it does for ourselves. Compromise and 
adjustment are not easy to learn and to 
accept, but until we have learned and ac- 
cepted their full meaning we have not 
grown up. We can forgive and understand 
without any loss of personality or of self- 
respect. I believe that one of the clews to 
happy marriages lies in the daily realiza- 
tion of this vital truth. 
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Only keep your skin healthy— 
and it will grow lovely, too 


Elizabeth Arden’s method of skin treatment simply nor- 
malizes every natural function of the tissues. But as a re- 
sult, the skin grows clear, firm and smooth, naturally lovely 


veRY sTEP of the Elizabeth 

Arden Treatment is planned 
to fulfill some fundamental need 
of the skin. The Treatment is 
based on three steps: Cleansing, 
Toning and Nourishing. Thus 
every skin needs Venetian Cleans- 
ing Cream, Ardena Skin Tonic, and 
Orange Skin Food or Velva Cream. 
These Preparations should form 
the basis of your Home Treat- 
ments, each morning and night. 

Other Preparations you will 
choose according to your indi- 
vidual requirements. You may 


need Venetian Pore Cream for 
coarse pores, Venetian Special As- 
tringent to firm the muscles of the 
contour, Venetian Muscle Oil for 
deep furrows, or others, depend- 


_ ing upon the condition and char- 


acteristics of your skin. 

Miss Arden will be happy to 
outline a course of Treatments 
for your skin, if you care to 
write her. Ask for a copy of *‘The 
aut of the Beautiful,’’ which 

escribes her scientific method 
and the uses of all her Venetian 
Toilet Preparations. 


ElizabethArden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes 
all impurities from the pores. Cleanses 
thoroughly, and soothes the skin, leav- 
ing it soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
firms and clarifies the skin. A gentle bleach 
and astringent. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines: Excellent for a 
thin, lined or aging face, and as a preven- 
tive of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, 
$4.25. 

Venetian Velva Cream. A _ delicate 
skin food for sensitive skins. Keeps the 
skin soft and smooth. Recommended also 
for a full face, as it nourishes without 
fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Muscle Oil. A soothing and 
penetrating oil, rich in the elements 
which restore sunken tissues or flabby 
muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts 
and firms the tissues, tightens the skin. 
$2.25, $4. 

Venetian Pore Cream. Closes open 
pores, corrects their laxness and refines 
the coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. 

Venetian Amoretta Cream. Prevents 
roughness and chapping. A becoming 
powder foundation. en $2. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb 

quality, fine, pure, adherent. I/lusion (a 

pack blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva and 
bite. $3. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond St. 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 


LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th St. 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta DETROIT: 318 Book Building SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA: 133S. 18th St. @Elizabeth Arden, 1926 
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Plan a 


_ Summer 
| That You’ve Never Had Before 


A new experience, a round of fun that 
you'll never forget, healthful rejuvena- 
tion for the children and yourself. 











GEE a land that you have always heard about 

but never known—cool, delightful South- 
ern California, the beautiful, the gorgeous, 
the amazing! 


ing, hiking, camping, fishing, sailing, bath- 
ing, mountain climbing, motoring, sight- 
seeing—name them all, choose any one 
you like and have it at its best in a 
setting of rare beauty with never-failing blue 


t is ithi w ited 
i A trip abroad within your own Un shiek Gee eek 


States,” is the way many travelers describe it. 


Ise i d? 
Have you thought Southern California a Where elee is so much afere 


winter resort mainly? These figures tell the 
story of the summer weather there: The aver- 
age mean temperatures for 49 years in Los 
Angeles (U. S. Government Weather Bu- 
reau’s records, not our own) are as follows: 
49 Junes, 66 degrees; 49 Julys, 70; 49 
Augusts, 71; 49 Septembers, 69. 


Here’s a summer that you've never had be- 
fore—carefree, healthful, different, enchant- 
ing. See how children thrive here and you'll 
come every year. 




















Living costs, hotel rates and rents are very 
reasonable, and there’s plenty of room for all. 

















We have issued probably the most com- 
plete book on vacations ever printed. We'll 
send a copy free to you. 47 pages, illustrated, 
tell you just what you can see and do in this 
strange land of oranges, palm trees and old 
Spanish Missions. 





Blankets, nine nights out of ten! Yes, 
warmer days occasionally occur. The ther- 
mometer may go to 85, and you are very 
curious because you do not feel the heat. 
It is due to regularly 
low humidity (dry 
air) which is another 
Southern California 
feature. 


And whata land for 
summer sport! Golf, 
tennis, horseback rid- 





















































Ask railroad ticket agents about low round 
~ trip rates from May 15th until October 31st. 























Southern California is the new gateway to 
Hawaii. 











Plan your summer vacation now. Send for 
the book. Just mail coupon below. 

















Southern California 


Year ’Round Vacation Land Supreme 
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The city of Los Angeles, with a population of 
well over a million, is the largest city on the Pa- 
cific Coast and is the hub of one of the country’s 
richest agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 


Value of Agricultural and 






Att Year Crus oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Dept. C-4, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me your free booklet about Southern California 
vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions 
and opportunities in the counties which I have : 


















; OC Los Angeles O Riverside 0 Santa Barbara 
oy el syns Cl Orne San Bernardo 1 Ventura 
ORR San ial can toe cue 23,241,503 
Oil Production (1925)........150,000,000 bbls. PR Scan tetas bn bok bua a dine bE ee be Ow Aeaetakdnks 
Harbor Imports (1924-25).... 4,136,799 tons 
Harbor Exports (1924-25).... 18,131,622 tons cee 
Total Harbor Tonnage.. 22,268,421 
MEE Soa athap acisbies aa ce wieeheee DOU, os aaa alidatneeae 





A producing season of 365 days a year permitting 
year ‘round crops. ‘ nae 
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The Unearthly 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“Starting this evening for London. I 
cross tomorrow. But do come in.” 

“Yes. I want to for a minute.” 

He led the way to his sitting room which 
was in a really dreadful muddle. “I’m 
clearing out things,’ he said apologetically. 
““You’ve come to your aunt for the week?’”’ 

“Oh, no! I only came down this morn- 
ing. I’m going back this afternoon. I’d 
forgotten that there was a week. 

I haven’t seen my aunt.” 

He looked very happy, 
but a little surprised. 
“It’s most awfully good 
of you to let me see 
you,” he said. 

She saw bright in- 
quiry in his holiday 
eyes. He was sitting 
on the window seat 
with his back to the 
garden. She had sat 
down on the chair with 
the round wooden back 
at his writing table. 

“T thought I might catch 
you before you started for 
Switzerland,” she said. 

“You aren’t coming out?” She didn’t 
answer for a moment. The sight of this 
man in his holiday suit—she thought of it 
as that—with the eager light of anticipa- 
tion in his clever, but now boyish eyes, had 
waked in her an intense desire to be off 
and away to the green lawns and the 
streams at the foot of the mountains, to 
breathe in the pure and purifying air that 
seems cleansed by the snows, to be close to 
Nature, to be away from crowds, far away, 
but not alone. 


*““T DON’T know,” at last she answered. 
*‘T hadn’t intended to go.” 

“No?” 

“But seeing you on the verge—I seem 
to see a shadowy knapsack on your shoul- 
ders.”’ 

“ce Ah ! ” 

“Tt tempts me.” 

“Mr. Dennistone’s there, isn’t he?’”’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, at the Hotel Alpenrose.”’ 

“Jolly name!”’ 

“Where will you be?” 

“Oh, I must look for a cheap place. 
Peter Kharkoff will be in rooms, in a 
chalet above the village.”’ 

“Anyhow, go to the Alpenrose and in- 
troduce yourself to Mr. Dennistone. Say 
I told you to. Will you?” 

“T promise.” 

“And will you do something for me?” 

“Anything I can,” he said eagerly. 

“Write to me—here’s my address—and 
tell me how Mr. Dennistone seems, how he 
is getting on, will you?” 

“T’ll write directly I know.” 

Imogen got up. 

“But can’t I give you lunch? There 
is not much in the house, I’m afraid, 
but ——” 

“No, thanks. Go on with your prepa- 
rations. You'll have a glorious holiday. 
I feel that.”’ 

“You are kind to care whether I do or 
not.” 

“You deserve it. You’ve earned it. It 
must be splendid to earn, to have earned 
one’s joy. Write to me as soon as you 
can.” 

“It’s the first thing I shall do when I 
know.” 





ND only a few days later a letter, writ- 

ten in a small, clear and surprisingly 

delicate handwriting, was brought to Imo- 
gen in London. 

She didn’t open it at once. She had an 
odd, unreasonable feeling that what this 
envelope held would decide, perhaps would 
fatally decide, her action in the immediate 
future, would decide her to sacrifice her 
pride and go out to Hugo, or to stay in 
England and give him up. ; 









At last, however, she tore the thin 
envelope and read what was in it. 


HOTEL ALPENROSE, SILS-MARIA, 
August 7th. 
Dear Miss Lowrie: I’m staying here after 
all. Found I could make a price that 
wouldn’t break me. It’s marvelous here, 
grand, uplifting. Peter Kharkoff is in the 
chalet. It’s high up, much higher than this, 
and his windows look right onto the snows. 
I’m with him every day. 

Now as to what I promised you. 
I have got to know Mr. Den- 
nistone and his attendant, 
Milligan. Directly I saw 
the former I did what 
you asked me to do— 
went up and introduced 
myself, and said I’d 
been with you just be- 
fore I left Drearney. 

He looks ina way well. 
He’s got a splendid 
color, and if he wasn’t 
always lying down, and 
you weren’t closely ob- 
servant, you might think 
he was in perfect health. 
But there’s something—it 
hardly seems _ physical— 
which sets me wondering. It’s 
_ something spiritual, something at 

_ times almost ethereal. I’ve talked 

to him. But he never shows it in what he 
Says; at any rate he never does to me. 
No, it’s in his look sometimes, in his manner, 
in his atmosphere. He seems—away. You’ll 
say that doesn’t mean bad health. Perhaps 
not. But, in a man of that type, it sets me 
thinking, wondering, looking ahead. Such 
detachment isn’t ordinary, and it must mean 
something. What—I leave to you. I 
wouldn’t say he’s unhappy, but his happi- 
ness—if it is that—is absolutely out of the 
ordinary. Not the happiness of his type. 
Something austere about it, as if—as if—no, 
I can’t express myself. But I may be wrong, 
all wrong. There are overtones in him. 
There’s music it wants a marvelous ear to 
catch, music that seems to be on the way 
to vast distances. Where’s he traveling? I 
keep asking myself that. Are you coming 
out? I haven’t said a word as to that. But 
you would find it very wonderful here. One 
may not climb. (I do—a little.) But with- 
out climbing one often feels on the peaks. 

You see Peter Kharkoff is here. 
HUBERT HENpDyY. 


When Imogen had finished reading the 
letter, she got up and went to the nearest 
telegraph office. From there she sent the 
following telegram to Milligan. “How is 
Mr. Dennistone? Please wire. Imogen 
Lowrie”’—and her address. 

Coming out of the telegraph office, she 
found herself face to face with Berazov. 

He stopped, took off his hat and said, 
“When are you going to Switzerland?” 


MOGEN felt that the startled blood rose 
and flamed in her cheeks. ‘‘What do 
you mean? I never said I was going.” 

“No. But I feel you will.’”” He was 
looking at her with a sort of hard earnest- 
ness. “‘ You will go,” he said. 

“Perhaps I may,” she said. 
very dull now.” 

““Won’t you tell me where exactly you 
are going? Switzerland’s a small country; 
still ——”’ 

“Why should I tell you?” 

“‘T might come there.” 

““ Why? ” 

“T think I ought to know my enemy.” 
He smiled as he said that. “I have had 
intercourse with him through you. I 
should like to meet him face to face.” 

While he spoke Imogen felt that it was 
inevitable, that it was all inevitable. She 
must go out to Sils-Maria. Berazov and 
Peter Kharkoff must meet. ‘“‘Sils-Maria 
is in the Engadine, not far from St. 
Moritz,” she said. ‘But I don’t say that 
I am going there.” 

“D’you try to deceive yourself?” 

“‘Good-by,”’ she said gently. She held 
out her hand. 

“T still care—in the second way.” 

“I can’t. I shall never be abie to.” 

“No. I don’t believe you will. You're 
meant for someone else, perhaps.” 


“‘London’s 


(Continued on Page 183) 
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Your index to true furniture value—the nameplate 


Whatever your taste in living room furniture, you will realize 
your cherished dreams in pieces bearing the Karpen name- 
plate. For Karpen craftsmen have recreated the foremost period 
styles of the past in upholstered furniture for homes of today. 


Yet, Karpen furniture is more reasonable in pricethan 
its high reputation would lead you to suppose. Vol- 
ume production allows Karpen to offer values that are 
impossible to smaller makers or local upholsterers. 
The Charles II period pieces which you admire in the 
illustration above form a striking example of Karpen 
charm and worth. Their price is moderate.’ But a 
more certain index to their value is their nameplate. 
ASK FOR KARPEN 








FURNITURE « - 








FIND THE 





For nearly half a century, the Karpen nameplate has stood for 
mastery in design, in wood-carving and in upholstery. It guar- 
antees the hidden construction. It certifies to the lasting com- 
fort in distinguished furniture you will be proud to own. 


Insist on having this mark pointed out on the under- 
frame of upholstered furniture. Then buy with confi- 
dence that passing years will justify the wisdom of 
your purchase. You could ask no higher assurance. 
Write for free booklet, “Livable Rooms, (J.A.)”, con- 
taining ideas on home decoration, and for name of 
your nearest dealer. S. Karpen & Bros., 801 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, or, 37th and Broadway, New York. 


NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 
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oMellow cheese in convenient 


HALF POUN 


Gives new savor to salads and hot dishes 


N {| ELLOW savory cheese that fairly 
melts of itself on your tongue. a iy des 

e : ! HE New Puenix half-pound pack- 

Cheese that is delectably different! a ec pasenieas The cceeans 
most recipes call for. You may buy it in 


How important 1S the choice of the American, Swiss, Pimiento, Brick and 


cheese itself in everything you serve, Limburger. 
from sandwiches to hot dishes! 

Today, one neg for o _ Originated fo, (aie And for hot dishes, you find again 
the very fine cheese that is mellowe the Finest Fables 2 that this new half pound is just the 


in a new way which produces finer 
flavor, richer consistency and—the 
same deliciousness every time. This is 
Phenix Cheese made under conditions 
of the utmost care by cheesemakers of 
long standing and a particular skill 
in the art. 


amount you need. Most recipes 
specify half a pound. And the Phenix 
deliciousness will bring a new era of 
popularity to the cheese casserole or 
au gratin dish. 


From coast to coast this savory 
cheese is proving how good ‘cheese 


Now this delicious cheese is being can really be. 


packed in just the size women. most 
often ask for—half pounds — and in 
the nicest little package with its wrap- 
pings of tin foil and paper within, 
which keep the cheese so fresh and 
tender, and somehow make you feel it 
must be better than the ordinary! 


A Joy to Serve 


ye a treat to be able to get 
Phenix Cheese put up in half- 
pound packages like fine print butter! 


The convenient half-pound size 
comes in American, Swiss, Pimiento, 
Brick or Limburger. At grocers’ and 
delicatessens everywhere in the United 
States and Canada. 


In pound and quarter-pound pack- 
ages also, or sliced from the five- 
poundloaf. PhenixCheeseCorporation, 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 


cA Package of this fine Cheese for You 


F you do not know Phenix Cheese, here 

is your opportunity to discover its de- 
liciousness. A generous package of tempt- 
ing Phenix American Cheese and an illustrated 
booklet, ‘Delicious (heese ‘Recipes,’ full of 
tempting tested recipes, will be sent you on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Fill out coupon below. 


How agreeable to be sure it will be 
always fresh and creamy! 


And how satisfactory to serve it fresh 
from its package! It slices to fit exactly 
on the crackers that are passed around 
with it. It becomes an unfailing accom- 
paniment for the salad. It appears on 
your tea table. And you offer it to honored 
guests with the after-dinner coffee as a 
change from sweet desserts. 


ENCLOSE COINS WITH COUPON BELOW 


Phenix Cheese Corporation, Dept. A-10 
Plymouth, Wisconsin. 


I enclose 15 cents in coin for sarpple. pecksge of Phenix 
American Cheese and your booklet, elicious Cheese Recipes.”’ 


Name 
Address 











Werso Raresitr made with Phenix © 
Cheese has an aroma and a taste that 
make this festive dish more than ever 
a delight to serve. 


Phenix Che 


Made by the Makers of “Philadelphia” Cream Cheese 
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(Continued from Page 180) 


She thought of Hugo. For whom was 
she meant if not for Hugo? ‘“Good-by,” 
she said again. 

And then she went on her way. 


XXIX 


MOGEN said good-by to her mother 

and father and traveled out to Switzer- 
land alone. When she left London her 
thankfulness was like a prayer. She slept 
at Zurich in the Hotel Savoy, and dined 
alone in the raised part of the restaurant. 

No word had gone before her. Her ar- 
rival was unexpected. She was giving her- 
self the chance of seeing whether Hugo 
cared or not, for by coming upon him un- 
expectedly she would surely be able to 
convince herself of his exact feeling toward 
her. He would be startled, and must con- 
vey what he felt to her. 

On the following morning she took the 
express to Coire. There she changed and 
got into the train for St. Moritz. When 
the train drew up in the familiar station 
there, she felt doubtful and very lonely. 
Porters from the St. Moritz hotels were 
waiting. For a moment Imogen hesi- 
tated as she looked at them. Should she, 
as usual, stay in St. Moritz and, from 
there, as if casually, visit Sils-Maria? 
Should she make an 
endeavor to “‘save her 
face”’ by doing that? 

“Palace, madame?” 
said a huge, rosy-faced oa 
hotel porter, holding 
out a great arm toward 
the little jewel case she 
was carrying. 

She half stretched 
out her hand to him, 
then drew it back. 
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She went up to Peter Kharkoff, stood 
beside him, and said: “I have come. 
I don’t know whether I am wanted, but 
I had to come.” 

He turned at once and held out his 
large hand. And then the mystic sense 
that had dominated her for a moment died 
away. And she felt his humanity, felt she 
was with a good friend, with one who was 
very understanding and of whom it was 
impossible to be afraid. 

“Did you think I should come?” she 
asked him. 

“I knew we should meet again, and be- 
fore very long,” he said. ‘Are you going 
to Sils-Maria?”’ 

“Yes! There’s my carriage.” She 
pointed to the white horses. ‘“‘Hugo 
wouldn’t come to England to me,” she 
added, ‘‘so I have come out to him. He 
doesn’t know. I haven’t told him. I 
thought I would give him a surprise.” 

As she spoke she was watching him 
closely. For now, already, her suspicious 
instinct of a woman was awake. She 
couldn’t help its awakening, in spite of her 
deep-down trust in him, a trust that 
seemed absolutely inevitable. 

“Shall I drive to the village with you?” 
was all he said. 

“TI wish you would. But perhaps you 
meant to stay out a long time.” 

“I wasn’t thinking 
about time.” 

Yai oh, “T wonder what you 

) were thinking about. 
Iam always wondering 
that when I am near 
you.” 


carriage, he said. 
“T dare say you are 
tired after your jour- 
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Then she turned to the f er ney. But in this air 
railway porter who was Vass 7 you won’t feel tired 
helping her. ‘“‘I want . L\ (RA very long.” 

a carriage, please. I’m p/w Yank od “Tt’s wonderful.” 
going to Sils-Maria. A“) re ENA “It’s the air people 
Here’s my luggage hs oe need,”’ he said simply. 











ticket.” 

Soon she was en- 
sconced in a big landau 
drawn by two fat white 
horses. Some of her 
luggage—she hadn’t 
brought very much— 
was corded onto the back. The rest was 
put on the box and bestowed on the seat 
opposite to her. 

“The Waldhaus, Sils-Maria,’”’ she said 
to the driver. 


T THAT moment she had made up 

her mind not to stay at the Alpenrose 

Hotel. <A strange feeling that was like 
shyness prompted her. 

The white horses trotted slowly on their 
substantial feet. The carriage was now 
drawing near to a small promontory, a 
slight pushing forward of the land into 
the Silvaplana Lake. Evening was at 
hand. The waters of the lake were sink- 
ing into sleep. 

Seated in the corner of the left side of 
the carriage, Imogen, looking out over the 
indented shore and the now almost quiet 
waters, perceived this promontory and on 
it, at the farthest point, relieved against 
the softening light, the solitary figure of a 
man. He was standing absolutely still, 
leaning, she thought, slightly forward as if 
gazing down into the water. Tall, domi- 
nating, his figure stood out with a strange 
arresting power in this lonely place, 
seemed to people the landscape, to fill it 
with brooding life. And she knew at once 
that it was thus, by the lake of Silvaplana 
In this lonely place, that she had to meet 
Peter Kharkoff again. 

She called to the coachman. He turned 
on his box and looked down at her with 
cold, shallow blue eyes. She asked him to 
stop. Calmly he pulled up his white 
horses. She opened the carriage door and 
got out. The lake shore was not fenced off 
from the highway. She stepped onto the 
Springy turf and went toward the man by 
the water. She did not hesitate. She had 
to go. She did not fear to disturb him. 






And when he said 
that she felt that he 
must know what she 
needed far better than 
she knew it herself. 

They got into the 
big carriage. The big 
coachman cracked his whip. The fat 
white horses trotted, bearing them on into 
the breast of the evening. And Imogen 
knew again the blessed difference between 
doubt and complete rest of the mind, 
measured by her present peace and her 
immediately preceding torture of nervous- 
ness and apprehension. Though she did 
what human beings often do, tried to keep 
hold of her suspicions, her unrest, tried to 
retain her malady, she sank into calm 
irresistible. 

The carriage turned to the left. They 
were near to Sils. They were skirting the 
vast lawn to which Milligan sometimes 
wheeled Hugo Dennistone. Beyond lay the 
long lake of Sils, calm in the evening light, 
untroubled by any traffic. 


MOGEN looked toward the houses of 

Sils-Maria, and she had a feeling of 
homecoming, as if this was the place she 
was meant for, as if here she could be freely 
herself, as if here she must know what 
herself really was. A moment after he 
said: ‘‘Where are you going to stay?’”’ 

“At the Waldhaus. Where is the Alpen- 
rose?” 

“There.” He pointed. 

“‘Hugo’s there.” 

6eé Yes.”’ 

She thought when he said this that 
there was something absolutely imper- 
sonal in the sound of his voice, and that 
impersonality challenged her. ‘D’you 
think he’ll be glad to see me?” she asked. 
“He isn’t expecting me.” 

“You are the one on earth for whom he 
cares,” said Peter Kharkoff. 

To her surprise Imogen felt that there 
were tears in her eyes. “Am I?” she 


(Continued on Page 185) 
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quarter of your annual 
food bill is MEAT 


Do you realize that the family 
of four pays the butcher at least 
$185 a year for fresh beef, lamb, 
pork and poultry? Surely you 
need the best kind of refriger- 
ator to protect these most per- 
ishable and expensive products. 
Meat that spoils has to be 


Livery 


REFRIGERATOR 


These twelve walls of insulation 
keep meat, butter, eggs, vegetables 
and other foods palatable and 
wholesome. Outside heat cannot 
get through to warm the current of 
food-freshening air—the kind of air 
in which meat must be kept. 

Along with this lasting insula- 
tion, the Gibson is equipped with 
splendid features which insure per- 
manent sanitation and years of ser- 
vice. Sturdy automatic locks on 


the doors make them air-tight. Non- 
One-piece 


rustable metal shelves. 

































































































thrown away. To replace it 
means spending extra money. 
If your refrigerator cannot be 
depended upon to keep your 
meat fresh and wholesome, it is 
a menace to your health and an 
unnecessary drain on your 
pocketbook. 


ibson has12 walls of insulation 


porcelain interior with rounded cor- 
ners makes cleaning easy. One-piece 
cast aluminum trap that never rusts, 
clogs or corrodes. 

The Gibson corkboard-insulated 
refrigerator is approved by leading 
manufacturers of electrical refrig- 
eration units for their equipment. 
Such an indorsement means that the 
Gibson uses ice economically. Think 
of this as you choose your next 
refrigerator. 

You will find the Gibson refrig- 
erator in many prices, styles and 
sizes. Exteriors of snow-white porce- 
lain or wood finished golden oak. 
Send the coupon below to us and we 
will mail you a booklet about the 
Gibson, also the name of the near- 
est dealer handling the Gibson line. | 
Gibson Refrigerator Co., Greenville, 
Michigan. 





Gusson Rerricerator Co., Greenville, Mich. 


I would like to have your booklet, ‘*‘ Mak- 
ing Ice Save.”’ L-2 
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You, Too, Will Praise Its Superiority 
When You Drive the Car 


Take this Sedan out, as thousands of others have done, and 
get a new sensation of automobile comfort—riding, driving, 
freedom from trouble. Note how little handling you have to 
do. Note how it takes the bumps and holes that you are 
accustomed to avoid or slow up for. Note the convenience 
of its new copper-radiation air-cooling—the greatest step ever 
taken to simplify the motor car and multiply its usefulness. 
Note how Franklin power has increased. Note that it is the 
fastest car over the road. Note that it is the only car having 
the two qualities necessary to easy-riding: light unsprung 
weight and flexible construction. The only car having the two 
qualities necessary to easiest handling: light weight and trans- 
mission service brake. The only car that demands no attention, 
causes no trouble or worry, with its cooling system. The only 
car, in short, which gives you the maximum of service and 
satisfaction all the year round. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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murmured. “I wasn’tsure. Atleast I had 
asort of doubtin England. But I’ve been— 
I’ve been trying to forget him there, to 
forget him and—and many things. But it 
was of no use. I couldn’t—I couldn’t.”’ 

They were in the village now. 

“‘T’ll leave you here,” said Peter Khar- 
koff, ‘‘and walk home.” 

She called to the coachman to stop his 
horses. ‘‘ You won’t tell him I’ve come?”’ 
she asked as he got out. “I don’t wish 
him to know before I see him.” 

“IT won’t tell him.” 

As the white horses strained at their 
collars to mount the hill, she gave him a 
last intent, earnest look. And just at that 
moment she remembered that she had an- 
other friend in the village, the organist. 

Imogen took two rooms with a terrace 
in the Waldhaus. The terrace commanded 
a view of woods and mountains. After she 
had unpacked her things, she wrapped a 
fur round her and went out bareheaded 
to watch the falling of night. 

The terrace was fairly large. Imogen 
walked slowly and softly up and down. 
Now and then she stopped and stood very 
still. The darkness was gathering in the 
undulating woods all about the Waldhaus, 
was creeping over the plain between the 
two lakes. At last it was night. 


HE went in and rang her sitting-room 

bell. When a waiter came she asked for 
some food. In a few minutes he brought 
it in on a tray, laid a small table quickly 
and arranged it. She had some soup, ate 
some mutton, quickly peeled a peach, then 
ordered a cup of black coffee. 

When the waiter brought it she asked 
him where exactly the Hotel Alpenrose 
was. The waiter explained carefully. She 
thanked him and drank the coffee. Then 
she dressed for going out, in a short fur 
coat and a cap and thick walking shoes, 
took up a walking-stick, and went down 
the long, empty corridor. 

After descending the staircase she came 
into the hall, crowded with people. A big 
boy in uniform, standing beside the revolv- 
ing door, stared at her as he gave it a me- 
chanical push to let her through. She 
came out onto the space in front of the 
hotel, turned to the left among the trees, 
then struck into the sharply curving road 
that leads down abruptly into the village 
immediately below. 

She walked fast. She had made up her 
mind what she was going to do and she 
wanted to do it quickly. She descended 
into the village, and soon had come to the 
Alpenrose Hotel, whose many windows 
were lighted up. 

She was about to go in when she heard 
a steady tramp of feet approaching her. 
Then she saw the figure of a man coming 
from the darkness into the yellow gleam 
before the hotel. It was Hendy, hatless, 
in a rough knickerbocker suit, gray stock- 
ings, thick, square-toed boots, a flannel 
shirt unbuttoned at the neck, without a 
necktie, bronzed, and carrying a big 
gnarled stick with an iron point. 


AS HE came near to her she noticed an 
4 L inward look in his steady eyes and real- 
ized that he hadn’t yet seen her. Then his 
face changed. He had seen her, and the 
sight of her brought out of the almost stern 
thinking man the eager boyishness of him. 

“By Jove!’”’ He changed the stick 
quickly to his left hand and held out his 
right. “‘Funny I didn’t feel it! No, not 
even when I was coming up—I mean, feel 
that you were here. I’ve been for a longish 
tramp down the Maloja—started very 
early this morning.”’ He was still holding 
her hand and looking enthusiastically at 
her. “‘I had an idea you might come, but I 
never expected you tonight.”’ He let go 
ofher hand. ‘‘ You’restaying here? That’s 
splendid !’’ : 

“No. I’m at the Waldhaus.” 

“e Oh ! ” 

“T’ve come out to see Hugo Dennistone. 
Don’t let us go in for a minute, unless 
you're awfully tired and hungry,” she 
added, with a quick thought for him. 


ee 


“T’m tremendously hungry. But that 
can wait.”’ 

She moved a few steps away from the 
hotel, he with her. ‘“‘I had your letter. 
And Milligan sent me a telegram. He said 
Mr. Dennistone was well. By that he 
meant, of course, just as usual. What do 
you think, really?” 

“Well, you see I never saw him till I 
met him here.”’ 

“TI know. Since you wrote, have you 
seen much more of him?”’ 

“Not very much. I don’t think he cares 
for company particularly, except for Peter 
Kharkoff’s.” 

“Ts he often with Hugo Dennistone?”’ 

“He sees him every day, I believe.” 

“Your letter was rather strange. It 
gave me the impression ” She hesi- 
tated. What exactly was the impression 
his letter had conveyed to her? “‘Can you 
tell me exactly what you feel about Hugo 
Dennistone?”’ 





ENDY looked, she thought, slightly 
embarrassed. ‘‘He doesn’t look ill.” 
“No. I gathered that from your letter.” 
“TI scarcely know how to put it really. 
Dennistone’s so tremendously masculine, 
but there seems to me something almost 
mystical hanging about him, an indefin- 
able something.”’ 

“And that makes you think or feel— 
what?” 

Again Hendy looked embarrassed. 

“You don’t want to tell me?”’ 

He looked at her as if making an effort. 
“T don’t think I do,” he said. ‘Besides, 
what would be the use? An impression of 
mine couldn’t mean much to you. And— 
aren’t you going to see for yourself?’’ 

“Yes. I am, of course.”’ But she still 
seemed to hesitate. “‘Has he got a sitting 
room?”’ she asked. 

“Yes. I believe they turned the bed- 
room next to his into one for him. I’ve 
never been in it. He’s never asked me. 
I just see him now and then downstairs or 
in the garden.” 

“Do you like him?” 

“Yes. I think he’s a fine chap. But I 
expect he was much easier to get on inti- 
mate terms with before his accident than 
he is now.” 

“Or before he met Peter Kharkoff,” 
Imogen said slowly. He looked at her, 
but said nothing. ‘‘ Well, I must go in and 
try to see him,” she said. As she spoke, 
she moved toward the hotel. 

They went into the hall together. 

“Good night,” she said. 

“But shan’t I see you when you come 
down?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know how long 
I shall stay.” 


“TF IT’S late, mayn’t I walk back with 
you to the Waldhaus? Not that there’s 
the slightest danger here.” 

“Of course not. Besides, I’m sure you’re 
dog-tired. If I don’t stay long, perhaps 
I’ll look in on you in the dining room. But 
I can’t tell—yet.” 

And then she turned to the concierge of 
the hotel and, as Hendy went off, he 
heard her asking whether she could go up 
and see Mr. Dennistone. 

But he didn’t hear the concierge’s an- 
swer. It was: “I'll send up and see, 
ma’am.” 

And the concierge was about to sum- 
mon a boy, when Imogen said: ‘‘Look 
here! I’m a very old friend of Mr. Den- 
nistone’s, and I want to give him asurprise. 
He doesn’t know I’m here. Just tell me 
the number of his sitting room and let me 
go up.” As she spoke she put a five-franc 
note into the man’s hand. “It’s all right. 
You’ve seen me with that gentleman, Mr. 
Hendy. And I’m a friend of Mr. Peter 
Kharkoff’s too.” 

“Indeed, ma’am. Well, it’s Number 
Eleven on the first floor.” 

Imogen turned away and began to go 
slowly up the staircase. When she reached 
the corridor on the first floor it was de- 
serted. She soon found Number Eleven, 
and knocked on the door. 

“ Entrez!” cried a voice within. 

Imogen put her hand on the door. 
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At the left, just ankles. 


Below, shapeliness that 
gives evidence of fas- 
tidious care—the same 
ankles, but now clad in 
‘Onyx Pointex’’ 

















‘Tne difference between perfection 
and mediocrity in ankles 


Leading stores everywhere sell the 
“‘Pointex’’ styles listed below: 


Silk, with Lisle Top 


Style 155, Medium weight . %] 65 
Style 255, Service weight . 9 
Style 355, ““Sheresilk” . t 5]. S 


Pure Thread Silk 


Style 350, Service weight -1$9 75 
Style 450, “‘Sheresilk’’, the finest ¢ 2. 
web of silken strands \ 


““Onyx’’ Hosiery Inc. 


“Onyx 


HAT wondrous miracle is it that 
“Pointex’’ works with women’s ankles? 


Listen and we will tell you. 


Those twin tapering lines that spring 


from the shoe top at the back of the ankle 
do something infinitely greater than make 
“Onyx Pointex” stockings wear better. 
They make them /ook better. They create 
an illusion of slenderness even where slen- 
derness is not. They emphasize the natural 
beauty of the ankle where it exists. They 
glorify the ankle. They give it grace, charm, 
allure. 


b 


No wotider all women, whose wisdom 


rompts them to look carefully to the line 
etween skirt hem and shoe top, point in- 


variably to the little red box behind the 
counter and say, emphatically, “Onyx 
Pointex.” 


Manufacturers 


93 z(n): 


00g 6 Pet OFrice 


New York 


~<S5, 
2D 





Hosiery 


** Pointex”’ 


© 1926 “O.”’ H. Inc. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 





























































from all over the world—in 
Museum of Fine Arts, every 
considered to the last detail. 


ATURALLY, particular care is 

taken that the windows shall 
not only afford just the proper 
lighting, but that they shall in all 
respects blend into the beauty of 
the architecture. This explains the 
choice of Hartshorn window shade 
fabrics and rollers for every window 
of this magnificent building. 


The same insistence on quality is 
the reason back of Hartshorn cloth 
and rollers in thousands and thou- 
sands of American homes. For 
Hartshorn windows mean beauti- 
ful windows—the lovely soft tints 
of Hartshorn shade cloths, and the 
always straight, never wrinkled 
look of shades hung on Hartshorn 
rollers. 


This is important, very much 
more than you may think. Shades 
that hang askew, shades that get 





SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





BOSTON’S 
Magnificent Museum 
of Fine Arts 


demanded the 
Hartshorn Fabrics and Rollers 


best and chose 


PRICELESS collections of old masters—canvases and sculpture 


Boston these are housed in a 
appointment of which has been 


broken and crinkled from fre- 
quent struggles to roll them up or 
pull them down—such shades are 
not attractive. Such windows are 
not attractive. For it is true that, 
in almost any room, shades are 
windows dressed. 


If you are sensitive to beauty 
in your house, first beautify your 
windows. Give them the flattering 
effect of Hartshorn shade cloth 
and rollers. They need not be 
more expensive at the start—and 
they will be economical as time 
goes by. 


See your dealer about it. Let 
him show you the modern colors 
and materials in which you can 
get your window shades. Stewart 
Hartshorn Company, 250 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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**Entrez!’’ called the voice again. 

Then she opened the door and went in, 
filled with an anxious curiosity. She saw a 
bedroom turned into a sitting room, clean, 
trim, banal. 

At the end of the room a large window 
was wide open to the night, showing a bit 
of the sky with its stars. In front of it was 
Hugo’s couch, arranged so that his feet 
pointed toward the window as he lay. 
A rug was drawn over him up to his chest. 
His arms lay outside it. As Imogen came 
in she looked at the back of his head. He 
seemed to her to be staring out at the 
stars. He was alone. 

When she had come into the room she 
paused for a moment by the door. 

“Qui est la (Who is there) ?’”’ said Hugo. 
And she saw him move as if he wished to 
look round. 

She shut the door softly. ‘‘It’s I—Imo- 
gen!’’ she said. And she went up at once 
to the couch and stood by it, looking down 
at the prostrate man. 


E LOOKED up at her in silence. He 

was evidently much startled. And she 
felt that it was not a quite normal shock of 
surprise at a totally unexpected happen- 
ing that for a moment held him in a sort 
of paralysis, but something sharper, 
stronger. The thought in her mind was: 
“From where and what have I recalled 
him?” 

He had been looking at the stars. And 
perhaps he had been traveling among 
them, voyaging from star to star of that 
glittering company. She wassure he had 
been very far off. And she was quite sure 
of something else—that he had not been 
thinking of her. 

“Geney!”’ he said at last, and he put 
out a hand. 

She bent down and took it, drew up a 
chair, and sat down by his couch. 

There was still a 
faintly startled ex- 
pression on his face, 
and she noticed that 
he had reddened. 
“You weren’t expect- 
ing me. You didn’t 
think Ishould come.” 
Before he had time to 
answer, she added: 
“What were you 
thinking about when 
Icamein?”’ She was 
suddenly filled with 
curiosity about that. 
He didn’t answer, 
and still looked half 
bewildered, and she 
added: “You were 
not thinking about 
me.” 

As she knew this and stated it, bitter- 
ness welled up in her, as if it had been 
gathered at the sources of her being and 
now abruptly flooded her. Something in 
him was swerving away from her. And she 
had thought him so absolutely hers. And 
then she remembered Peter Kharkoff’s 
words to her that day, words which had 
brought sudden tears to her eyes. “You 
are the one on earth that he cares for.” 


F THAT were true, what was the ex- 

planation of Hugo’s strange attitude 
toward her? She felt jealous of the power 
which she divined in him, the power to 
travel to regions which were unknown to 
her. 

“TI think you’ve been forgetting me 
lately,”’ she said. “‘But I’ve been remem- 
bering you. At first, I thought you were 
coming to London. I expected you. I 
thought it was arranged between us that 
you’d follow me. When I found you 
didn’t intend to come, I hesitated for a 
while. I didn’t quite know what to do. 
Then I felt that I must come out to you. 
Whether you wanted me or not, I felt I 
must come. I arrived by the afternoon 
train. Peter Kharkoff drove part of the 
way with me here. I’m staying at the 
Waldhaus.”’ 

“At the Waldhaus!”’ he repeated. “Are 
you there?” And his voice sounded sur- 
prised. It seemed as if the mere fact that 








she had put up at the Waldhaus, aston- 
ished him. 

“Well, I had to go somewhere,” she 
said. ‘And I didn’t know whether you 
would care to have me in the Alpenrose. 
That’s what it has come to, Hugo. I don’t 
know. I’m in the dark. I hardly thought 
that things could ever be like this between 
us. In the old days we were more open- 
hearted to each other.” 

“Tn the old days ” he said. He 
broke off, and lay looking at her. 

And then there came upon her a strange 
feeling about him. It was the feeling that 
he was far away from her. It was a feeling 
of distance. 

““We can’t go back to them,”’ he said. 

“No, of course not. But we can go on 
to new days that will be different, quite 
different, but that surely needn’t be un- 
happy.” She tried to speak firmly, but 
nevertheless there was something falter- 
ing in her voice, in her manner, as she said 
those words. Something in Hugo’s bright 
blue eyes, which were fixed upon her, took 
away from her all her normal hardy self- 
confidence. 

‘“‘T want to make you happy,”’ she said. 

*“You’ve been wonderfully good to me, 
Geney,” he said. “‘And it’s been all the 
more wonderful because sometimes you’ve 
had such a struggle over it.” 





“A STRUGGLE!”’ she said. She felt as if 

her face were scarlet. ‘‘How can you 
say that? It’s not true,” she said, bowed 
beneath the stark truth of it. She got up. 
“‘I—I think that’s the most cruel thing 
that’s ever been said to me,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Geney, dear —— 

“You send me away from you. You 
make me go to London. You try to force 
me back into a way of life that I had prac- 
tically done with. And you stay—you 
stay in the atmos- 
phere I had begun 
to be happy and at 
peace in. And then, 
instead of coming to 
me in London where 
you knew I was wait- 
ing for you, you come 
up ‘here to stay for 
an indefinite time— 
without me. And 
when I can’t stand it 
and follow you here, 
you tell me I have 
had—I’ve had to 
struggle to be good to 
you. You may have 
learned many things 
since we were to- 
gether. Youhave. I 
feel that. I don’t 
know what they are. But you’ve learned 
a very ordinary thing, too—how to be 
cruel.” 

““Geney, dear, I didn’t mean to be cruel. 
I was really thinking how wonderfully un- 
selfish you have been. I was = 

“What did you mean by a struggle? 
How could you know there was any strug- 
gle? How? How?” 

“If you say there wasn’t ——”’ he be- 
gan. 

“T have said so,” she said, trying to 
speak with assertive conviction, and look- 
ing at him with the hard, steady eyes of a 
determined person telling a lie and re- 
solved to stick to it whether it carried out 
its task of convincing or not. 

““Oh, Geney!”’ was all he said. 


9? 





? 


ND it was he who looked down, almost 

as if ashamed, while she still stood 

there near the open window, staring at 
him with ugly determination. 

“IT know what it is,” she said after a 
terrible pause. “‘You have been seeing 
me lately, not with your own eyes but 
with the eyes of another. And you’ve 
been thinking about me, not with your 
own but with another’s mind. Oh! He’s 
been my enemy. I brought him to you 
because there was something—I thought 
he could help you perhaps in your trouble. 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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The DUCO you have wanted so long 
—ready to BRUSH ON at home! 


U PONT DUCO is now ready for you to brush 
on at home. You, yourself, can now put on the 
same finish that you have admired on so many auto- 
mobiles; the same finish that lends enduring beauty 
. to fine furniture. 
Anyone can apply it—just brush it on. You will enjoy 
using it. 
DUCO gives that beautiful lustre so much desired for 
articles in the home, in dainty colors that will not fade. 
It dries quickly and ‘“‘laughs at time.” 


The smooth, flint-like finish is not easily marred, nor 
is it affected by steam, moisture or extremes of heat 
and cold. It will not crack or chip off, and does not 
become sticky under body heat. 


DUCO is not a paint or varnish. Unlike anything else— 
it is Duco, the beautiful, enduring finish now adapted 
for your use on woodwork, new or old, furniture, 
automobiles, floors, walls, metalwork. 


For sale by good dealers everywhere 


DUCO 


is made in the following popular colors for use about the house: 
White :: Black :: Ivory :: Buff :: Orange :: Rich Red :: Brown 
:: Gray :: Light Blue :: Delft Blue :: Lawn Green :: Dark Green :: 
and “Clear”. Also in these seven colors for finishing autos : 
Black : Dark Gray :: Maroon :: Navy Blue :: Deep Blue : 
Brewster Green :: Sagebrush Green. 


CThere ts only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 
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(Continued from Page 186) 


And now he’s made you see me with 
cruel eyes.” 

‘*“No, Geney, there’s no cruelty in him. 
And he couldn’t teach another man to be 
cruel.” 

“Then why did he take you away 
from me?” 

“But he hasn’t.” 

“*Then why did you come here, instead 
of following me to London?”’ 

“‘Geney, don’t stand there.”’ He lifted 
a hand. ‘“‘Come and sit here by me.”’ 

She came over and sat down again 
close to him. ‘‘ Well?’ she said. ‘“‘Why 
did you come here?”’ 

“*T felt I had to. I felt I needed to think 
things out more thoroughly than I’d been 
able to do. It’s awfully difficult to ex- 
plain. I felt I had to be 
quiet a little longer.”’ 

“And my being with 
you prevented you from 
being quiet.” 

““Yes—perhaps. Any- 
how; I knew London was 
impossible for me.”’ 

**But why not ask me? 
Why not tell me? Why 
not explain things?’”’ 

“‘T didn’t see quite how 
I could make you under- ’ 
stand.” 

“Tknow.. You thought 
that, being what I was, I 
wasn’t capable of under- 
standing certain things, 
things that you could’un- 
derstand.” 

“T have been through a 
lot that you haven’t been 
through,” he said simply. 
“T’ve had a chance to 
think given me that you 
and most others haven’t 
had. I used always to be doing things. 
Now I’m always thinking things.” 

‘And feeling things?” 

“Yes. When I look back, I know I 
scarcely thought at all in the old days. 
It’s different now. You shouldn’t expect 
me to be the same.”’ 





ND you shouldn’t go on thinking that 
Iam the same. Your accident hasn’t 
happened to me. But it’s altered me.” 
Her eyes had an inward look in them now, 
and she added: ‘“‘It seems to have altered 
all the values for me—your accident. And 
yet you go on thinking that I’m essentially 
unchanged, that all the change is in you.” 
“‘T don’t say you haven’t changed. You 
have moments of thinking you’ll never 
want to be as you were. But there’s no 
force upon you. On me there is. I can’t be 
as I was. I’ve got to be different.” 

“‘In the body—yes.” 

“Tt hasa say, Geney; it has a tremen- 
dous say in this life of ours. Mine used 
to seem to be me. Now it’s just my 
prison. But yours still seems to be you, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Perhaps. Partly—not wholly. But in 
a way I suppose it does.” She looked 
down at her body. She tried to consider 
it coldly as a shell. But she couldn’t. “I 
can’t help that,” she said. ‘There are 
things I can’t help. But I’m not all help- 
less. You sent me off from Sainte Maxime 
almost as a baby is sent off to the nursery 
to play with its toys.” 

“But you didn’t play?” 


EERHAPS I tried to play. I did try 
to play. You did a dangerous thing 
when you sent me away.”’ She frowned. 
She was staring now into vacancy. “‘ You 
stayed in safety and sent me away into 
danger. I think—I think it was selfish of 
you—both.” She paused, waited, and 
then said, with her eyes on him: ‘‘ Were 
you happy without me? You, I mean?” 
““T was learning to be more at home 
with things than I’d ever been since the 
accident.” 
“At home with things?” 
“Tt seemed rather like making peace 
with my fate, Geney. I hadn’t been able 


to do that before.” 











































“And have you made peace with it?” 

He seemed to hesitate for an instant. 
Then he said: ‘Something very like that, 
I think.” 

She had a feeling of sudden cold. ‘‘ And 
am I to be left outside of it—this peace?’”’ 
she said. ‘‘Don’t you want to take me 
into it?’’ The cold feeling was increasing 
upon her, a feeling of being shut out. 

““What have I done to earn all this?”’ 
she went on. ‘“‘I’ve puzzled over it.’’ She 
leaned toward him as he lay on his couch, 
looking up at her. “I was angry just now. 
You hurt me. But what you said was 
true. I have had to struggle. But the 
struggle’s over now. Since I’ve been in 
London this time I’ve learned a great 
deal about myself. I want to marry you, 
old boy. When I’m out of your life I feel 
out in the cold. It’s a dreadful feeling. 
Do let me come really into 
your life and try to make 
it better. That’s my only 
way to happiness. I’m 
certain of that.” 


HERE was an intense 

scrutiny in his eyes as 
he lay looking at her when 
she had finished speaking. 
“Suppose things were with 
me just as they are now, 
Geney,” he said. ‘Only 
that you and I had never 
come across Peter Khar- 


"How? “What do "you Are YOU a 


koff; how would it be?” 
mean, Hugo?” 

“Are you sure that the {4 e e.,.°¢ 99 
struggle would be over a In: 1 1 
then? Suppose I had been ¥ “Wa | i 
up here alone with Milli- 
gan, and we had never so 


% 
ia") to a lazy drain? 


“Would ‘you have felt that you must 











come out to me then? Does he stand for co you’ve stepped from your bath, do you 
nothing in all this?’”’ ave to linger about—waiting for the laggin 
She didn’t answer him, but got up from water to give its final gurgle—in order to A gers 
her chair uneasily, went to the open win- the tub? 
dow, turned her back on him, and looked is 
out. This place without Péter Kharkoff, Not if you use Drano! You’re hardly out of the tub 
without the knowledge that he was near, before that whirlpool forms at the drain—sweeping 
without knowledge of his existence? Hugo the water away. For Drano quickly dissolves the soapy 
and she alone here? Hugo’s strange ques- esiaas te lint th 1 h 
tioning made her realize how the Jew had , hair, lint or other accumulations that collect 
become a dweller in their two lives, how in drains and make them slow-moving. 
he had influenced them, how their lives = : : 
embraced him, or he embraced their lives. i —_— eae Pela reais ya > kitchen, os hr oom, laun- 
She turned round, but still stayed by Ty POSITIVELY WI HOT AOI POTCemiN, enamel 
the window. “Hugo,’’ she said, “‘what’s or plumbing. 
the secret of this man? What’s the secret D = h 
of Peter Kharkoff? Do you know it?” rano nas many other uses 
E’S never told me. He never assumes A tablespoonful or two of Drano every 
L anything—I mean never assumes to week will keep the refrigerator drain-pipe 
be different from the rest of us.” always clean and sanitary. There’s nothing 
— he is different. like it for disinfecting and deodorizing the _~ 
iin ween shiek +: a ada garbage can. Drano quickly brightens 
Then she said: “What do you think?” grease-encrusted iron pots and glass oven- 
‘‘He’s much better than the rest of us.” ware. It cleans down-spouts, too. 
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“He seems to know. He does know.” 





Drano is now used in millions of homes. 









“What?” It’s an everyday necessity. Keep iton hand Clean garage floors 
‘What we don’t know—the meaning of —use it regularly. —this way! 

it all—why.” Bu d Sprinkle Drano on your 
ee y acan today at your grocery, drug or garage floor. It will quickly 
“T couldn’t tell you.” hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized "°™V< Pugs" Spots and 
“Do you think—does he seem to you can. Express charges additional outside of 

Christlike?”’ the United States and Canada. The Drack- # 
“No, Somehow he doesn’t.” ett Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio a 
“But then, what?” : 





“Don’t ask me, Geney. I couldn’t ex- 
plain. He’s more like my idea — No, 
it’s no use. I can’t explain.” 

“From time to time in the world’s his- 
tory exceptional men have come upon the 
earth,”” Imogen said slowly. ‘‘I suppose 
they had some special task to carry out.”’ 

“T dare say.” 

“Has he?” 

“The world’s in an awful muddle since 
the war, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes. And almost everyone ’s a pessi- 
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Dresses 


Dresses, skirts, 
waists——Rit will 
make them any 
color you select 
in just a few 

minutes. 


Lingerie 


That dainty cami- 
sole, that demure 
















night dress, that 


filmy bl 


Ouse, may 


be dipped any color 
your heart desires 
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spreads, drapes, or - 


hangings-—Rit re- 
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Fashion's exquisite 
colors are 
yours with RIT 


HE shops are a riot of color. 
Everywhere, women who 
possess that subtle something 
known as style, have turned to 
colorful clothes. 


And how practical and helpful is 
Rit these days! What an economy, 
too! Simply keep the season shades 
of Rit on hand. Then, a few min- 
utes for change of design by your 
dressmaker, and that old dress 
becomes a thing of charm and 
beauty—by simply dipping in Rit. 
And changes like this can be con- 
tinued for three or four seasons. 


NEW LUSTRE FOR 
OLD GARMENTS 


Dip any garment in Rit and at once— 
almost magically—it takes on the color 
you select—rose, green, yellow or any 
of the attractive shades decreed by 
Fashion for use this year. 


You have never tried anything so 
simple or so astonishingly easy. There’s 
no muss or fuss about it. 


PERFECT RESULTS 
GUARANTEED 


You can use New Improved Rit with 
utmost assurance. Millions of clever 
women use it continuously on their 
loveliest things. And it is guaranteed to 
give perfect results and will not injure the 
finest fabrics. 


You can readily understand how 
wonderfully Rit will rebeautify and 
renew drab, faded hangings, bed- 
spreads, table covers and innumerable 
other household articles. 


Rit comes in twenty-three beautiful and 
fashionable shades, as well as lustrous 
jet black—soft, delicate tints as well as 
the more brilliant colors. 


You can get New Improved Rit at all 
druggists’, department or general stores 
for only 15c a package. 


WHITE RIT 

Many an ingenious woman has dis- 
covered how wonderfully White Rit 
removes the color from faded, sun 
streaked fabrics so they can be “Rit-ed” 
a lighter shade. White Rit also re- 
moves spots, stains and discolorations 
from white fabrics, renewing their 
freshness and beauty. 


Harmless as boiling water 


THE SUNBEAM CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1401 W. Jackson Blud. + + + Chicago, Ill. 


RIT 


FAST DYES OR TINTS 


eNéver say"Dye” say RIT 
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“He believes in human nature,” said 
Hugo very simply. ‘He believes in us, in 
all of us. That’s helped me a lot.” 

“Then if he believes, and has helped 
you by believing, why can’t you believe? 
Why can’t you believe in me? You must. 
You shall.’”’ A sudden desperate de- 
termination had come to her, a sort of pas- 
sion for sacrifice, combined with a longing 
to be within the circle of safety which 
surely surrounded him. ‘Take me into 
your life,” she said; ‘“‘really into your life. 
You say I’ve had to struggle to—to —— 
I’m not struggling now. All I want, all I 
care for now is to be your wife, to take 
care of you, make things better for you, be 
one with you.” 

She got up from her chair and kneeled 
down beside his couch. As she took his 
hand in hers she probably believed that 
she was concentrated in Hugo. 

“He says you do care about me. He 
told me today that you care for me. Then 
what is there to keep us apart any longer?” 

““Geney! Bend down a little more.”’ 

“Yes? Yes?” She bent down. 

He whispered something into her ear. 
When he had ceased there was a moment 
of absolute silence. 

Then she said: “I don’t care. I don’t 
care. We are going to be married. It’s 
meant that we should be married.” 

But she had become very pale. 


XXX 


HEN Imogen was at last once more 

in her room at the Waldhaus she 
could not go to bed. Perhaps she was 
tired—probably very tired; but she felt 
no desire for sleep. She went out onto her 
terrace and sat there till the night was be- 
ginning to fail, and the peculiar chill pre- 
cedent to dawn crept through the forest 
trees that surrounded the Waldhaus. 

Then she got up, went to her bedroom, 
undressed quickly, got into bed and very 
soon slept. 

Just before she fell asleep she had the 
thought: At last it is decided! At last I 
am on the threshold of my real life. And 
she didn’t feel afraid of it any more. 

She was awakened, long before she had 
finished with sleep, by a knocking on the 
door of her bedroom. 

“Yes! Yes!” she called out. And she 
put on a dressing gown and went to the 
door. ‘What is it? What’s the matter? 
What do you want?” she called out in 
French. 

A voice answered in French: ‘‘ Madame, 
a gentleman has come. He wishes to see 
you.” 

““A gentleman! I can’t see anyone. I 
was asleep. You’ve waked me up. Please 
go away.” 

“But, madame, it is important.” 

“Who’s speaking?” 

“The concierge, madame. The gentle- 
man will wait till you can see him.” 


HE unlocked the door and opened it 
slightly. ‘“‘What is the gentleman’s 

name?” she said. “Have you got acard?”’ 

“No, madame,” said the concierge in 
English. ‘‘He hasn’t got one. But his 
name is Hendy, and he knows madame. 
He is staying ——” 

“Mr. Hendy!” interrupted Imogen, 
astonished. 

“Yes, madame.” 

“What time is it?” 

‘A little after eight o’clock, madame.” 

She didn’t speak for a moment. The 
man and she stood on either side of the 
partially closed door in silence. 

Then she said: ‘‘I’ll come down as soon 
as I’m dressed. Please tell him.” 

And she shut the door; and having shut 
it, she stood still for a moment in the 
dark room. What could have brought 
Hendy to the Waldhaus at such an hour, 
have led him to insist on seeing her? 
Suddenly she felt full of dread. Tocom- 
bat her dread she began quickly to do 
things, to make her toilet. And while she 
was doing that she tried not to think. 
She tried to concentrate entirely on the 
ordinary things, the things she did every 
morning. Presently she was putting on a 
gown. 


When her gown was on she was ready to 
go down to see why the organist had come, 
but she felt as if she couldn’t bring herself 
to do that. She was positive now that 
Hendy had come with some frightful news. 

At last she felt that there was nothing 
for it but to face the fact, whatever it 
might be. And she opened the door to go 
down. She saw a corridor with boots out- 
side doors. A waiter came carrying a tray 
laden with coffee, milk, rolls, butter, 
honey. He knocked at a door. If the 
knocking on her door had meant that! 


HE went down the corridor slowly and 

came to the lift shaft. She pressed the 
bell. Directly she had pressed it she 
wished she hadn’t. The lift traveled so 
fast. She would rather go down by the 
staircase. And she was just moving away 
when the lift appeared smoothly, and the 
boy in it opened the cage door. He held it 
smiling, and she had to get in. Instantly 
he shut the door, touched something— 
with incredible swiftness, she felt—and 
the lift glided down and was on the hall 
level. Then he opened the door and she 
stepped out to meet the fact. 

She did not see Hendy, and went toward 
the bureau. A man in livery came to her. 
She thought he looked at her with almost 
eager curiosity. 

““Where’s ——”’ she began. 

“The gentleman is over there, madame.” 

And then she saw the figure of a man 
standing near a window at the end of the 
large and otherwise empty hall. It was 
Hendy. He was standing still, with his 
back toward her, apparently looking out 
of the window. And then Hendy turned 
round sharply and saw her. He saw her, 
but he stood where he was, didn’t come 
toward her. And so she had to go to him. 

‘Good morning,” she said, as she came 
up to him. “I’m sorry I had to keep you 
waiting. But, when you came, I was fast 
asleep. What is it?” 


ENDY’S face was much bronzed by air 

andsun. Even his forehead was brown. 
For he hadn’t worn a hat since he had been 
in the Engadine. But, in spite of the color 
burnt into his face, she had the feeling 
that he was pale. His rather sharply cut, 
intellectual features looked knifelike and 
pinched. And his eyes only met hers for 
an instant. Then, as if afraid of piercing 
deep into something they shouldn’t see, 
they looked away. And even when he 
spoke they didn’t look at her. 

“What is it?’’ she said again. 

“Sorry to disturb you, but I had to 
come. I hate to—I’m sorry it’s fallen to 
me to —— Oh, what’s the good of all 
that? We’ve got to bear things in life. 
Whatever comes along for us we’ve just 
got to bear it. I’ve come because there’s 
trouble down at the Alpenrose.” 

“Trouble? What trouble?” 

“Hugo Dennistone is dead. This morn- 
ing when Milligan, his attendant, went in 
to him, he found him dead.” He was still 
looking down. His usually energetic, 
rather high-pitched voice sounded color- 
less. 

After a long pause, Imogen said: “I 
believe I knew it was that. I believe I 
knew directly they told me you were 
here.” 


Then he looked at her. “You ex- 
pected ——” 
“Oh, no!”” She sat down heavily on 


something; she didn’t know whether it 
was a chair, sofa, what it was. “Oh, no! 
It was only when they told me you were 
here—so early. But why should he die? 
Why should Hugo die? He wasn’t ill. 
He was crippled, but he wasn’t ill. He 
looked wonderfully well. You seemed to 
think When you wrote to me in Lon- 
don, did you think he was going to die?” 

“TI didn’t think anything. But I did 
have a feeling that he was much nearer to 
the other side than all of us round him 
were.” 

“Ah!” She sat for a minute. Then she 
said: ‘Why did he die?” 

“He needn’t have died,” said Hendy. 





(Continued on Page 192) 
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+ Corselette* 
; 3252 


solves the prob- 
lem of smart lines 
for the large woman. The 
rubber thigh-band absolutely 
prevents its slipping up on the 
figure. Bust sizes up to §0. 
In brocade. 












Laced Corset 
0446 


Of dainty figured 
cloth, with all- 
around rubber top 
and well boned 
for the woman of 
average figure who 
likes the adjust- 


7018 
ment made possi- 


ble by a laced cor | r= 5 
. * suede d ba- 
set. Brassiere 2896 tiste with pa 


$9.00 


Oriental* 









$3.50 


is a long graceful model which tic insert is made Wrap- 

$9.00 fits down well over alow corset. for small figures. around 
Made of striped batiste in pink, Softly rounds 0511 
Sizes 32—42. the lower figure. 








is a smart bro- 








cade model 












Brassiere 


2302 
$ | .00 





is of fine quality broadcloth, 
exceptionally long and so de- 
signed as to fit securely down 
over the corset. Well designed 
for diaphragm control. Made 
up to size 46. 


























which assures flatness back and 
front with delightful freedom 
Wrap-around* 393 Wrap-around* 0531 at the waistline. Made for 
is guaranteed to stay down on the is a delightful little girdle for average figures and slightly 
figure, to eliminate any roll of slim figures. It fastens on the raised in front for diaphragm 
" flesh at the waistline, to control side and consists of comfortable control. 
#- the diaphragm and to flatten the hip panels of elastic and front 
back. Made of coutil with elastic and back sections of brocade. 
panels and waistline section, for 66 Roll-Stocking” 
stout figures. at 
$7.00 Oriental* 7058 
$5.00 No Hose =e 
: Supporters 
absolutely 








will not slip 
out of place 
on the figure. 
Very new 
and smart. 
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is lightly boned with elastic 
inserts in the skirt and gives a 
smooth, unbroken silhouette 
to the medium figure. 























Corselettes” are Warner’s 













Corselette* 3291 





This one-piece fitted un- 
dergarment is designed 
for the average figure 
which needs control. It 
is a ‘‘Wrap-around Cor- 
selette’’* of figured ma- 
terial with a soft top of 
broadcloth, panels of 
elastic and the exclusive 
elastic thigh-band which 
effectively prevents slip- 
ping up on the figure. 
Comfortably but effi- 





Egyptian* 2846 
White or flesh color 


. broadcloth with dainty 
lace edge top and bot- 


Egyptian* 6268 


is made of lustrous silk 
in rose, orchid, pti 
green, white or black. 


$7.00 


tom. 


75c 




















Corselette* 
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wn 


$9.00 


() 

is designed for the average 
figure which needs thigh con- 
trol and back flattening. Fash- 
ioned of brocade, with panel 
and thigh-band of elastic. 
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ciently: boned to control 
the back and diaphragm. 





























is a slenderizing brocade model 
for average figures. Is lightly 


boned but has diaphragm rein- 
forcement. Bust sizes to Of 





Wrap-around* 0931 Laced Corset 162 








is designed to subdue dispro- is superbly designed for the 
portionate thigh flesh in aver- full figure. Features are ab- 
age figures. Made of lustrous dominal reinforcement, semi- 
flesh color sateen with elastic rubber top and elastic inserts 
panels and raised hose sup- in the skirt. Sizes to 36. Pink 
porters. coutil, 





$5.00 | $3.50 





























2 Rnswrse are eighteen WARNER models on this page: eighteen figure problems 

perfectly solved. They include all types of modern corsetry: Wrap- 
around*, Corselette*, Step-in, laced corset, Oriental*, Egyptian* and 
Brassiere. There are countless other WARNER models and 
every one is absolutely guaranteed to wear, to fit and to be 
satisfactory. WARNER’S are sold practically everywhere. 
Your own store will advise you about your individual 
néeds. Retail prices may vary slightly, but there 
is real value in every way in a WARNER’S. 

















of attractive elastic stripped 
with brocade and well de- 
signed to give to medium or 
average figures the trim, 
rounded contour so fashion- 
able today. 
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ook for the. AutomatiCook 


~66 famous ranges provide 


this modern cooking appliance 


MAGINE the convenience 

of the Robertshaw Automati- 
Cook! You just turn the White 
Handle to the proper tempera- 
ture mark—put your food in the 
oven and then forget cooking 
til it’s time to serve your meal. 


You can leave the kitchen for 
hours at a time with never a 
doubt about your cooking. Be- 
cause there’s no peeking into the 
oven to look things over! No 
sticking broom straws into your 
cakes! No wondering if the roast 
isdone! You know all this in ad- 
vance. Just leave it to the simple, 
accurate AutomatiCook and 
things can’t possibly go wrong. 


Easy way to cook 


That’s all there is to cooking 
when the White Handle Auto- 
matiCook guards your oven—no 
matter whether you are baking, 
roasting, broiling, canning or 
whole meal cooking: 


Could anything be easier? And 
can you think of anything 
quite so comforting as the rest- 
ful assurance that every meal 


you cook will be done just right? 


The Robertshaw AutomatiCook 
is highly recommended by gas 
companies, home economics bu- 
reaus and gas range manufactur- 
ers. But remember, you can’t buy 
it apart from the ranges whose 
makers provide it for your con- 
venience. The range you buy 
should have an AutomatiCook 
or you will be forced to cook 
without its wonderful advantages. 


Available for everyone 
Your gas company or nearest 
stove dealer will gladly show 


you a range equipped with this 
modern appliance. 


-If you have anold-fashioned range 


—if you cook the old, hard, hap- 
hazard way—write us for the 
free AutomatiCook booklet. It 
will tell you more about this 
modern method of cooking and 
give you tested and approved 
times and temperatures for all 
sorts of oven cooking. You also 
will receive the list of ranges on 
which you can find this remark- 
able convenience. Write for this 
booklet. It’s free. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO., Youngwood, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Thermostats since 1899 
For water heaters, house heaters, garage heaters, kitchen ranges and manufacturing processes 


A ROBERTSHAW 
utomati 
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““Needn’t have died? 
mean?” 

“I mean that it seems— Milligan 
thinks—he chose to die.”’ 

“Chose! But how can we—but we 
can’t ——’”’ She stopped. 

She hadn’t understood, but now she 
grasped the meaning of his words, and sat 
very still, bowed under the weight of it, 
and trying, but numbly, to realize all it 
implied. 

She saw Hendy looking at her with ter- 
ribly seeing eyes. ‘‘Tell me how it was!”’ 
she said. It was best to get it over. 

““When Milligan went in to Dennistone’s 
room this morning he found him dead. 
He had taken an overdose of morphia, 
in the form of pills. It seems that, after 
his accident, at the time when he suffered 
acute pain, he was allowed morphia.”’ 

“Yes, I know.” 

“He must have kept some with him. 
Milligan didn’t know it. Perhaps his serv- 
ant knew. But he is in England.” 

“Yes. 

Hendy didn’t say any- 
thing more. 

At last Imogen asked: 
“Ts that all?” 

Yes. 

“He was just found 
dead? Nowriting—no 
message? Nothing?” 

“No. Nothing has 
been found.” 

She sat for some min- 
utes in silence. 

Hendy could see in her 
eyes that she was thinking 
deeply. And he felt that there was 
in her a great pain of the mind. She was 
in travail with thought. At last she looked 
again at him, and said: ‘Does Peter 
Kharkoff know?” 

“No. He can’t. No one’s been to tell 
him. We thought of you first.” 

Imogen got up. ‘I’m going to tell him.” 

“Now?” 

“Yes.” 

“Shall I come with you?”’ 

“No, please. I must go alone. How 
does one go? Please tell me and I’ll find 
the way. We’ll go out, and then you can 
tell me.” 


What do you 


E FOLLOWED her across the hall and 
out into the open space before the hotel. 

It was a perfect morning, crystal clear, 
and very still. Presently they were deep 
in the wood, out of sight of the Waldhaus. 

She stopped. ‘Aren’t we quite near it 
now—the chalet?” she said. ‘‘Surely we 
must be.” 

“Yes. You can see the snows.” 

She looked through the trees and saw a 
gleam of white dazzling in the sunshine. 

“His windows look on to them. You 
have only to follow the path.” 

““Good-by, then. I’ll come down pres- 
ently—to see him.” 

“Yes.”’” He stood where he was. 

She walked slowly on. A few minutes, 
a few turns of the winding path and she 
stood before the chalet on the edge of the 
precipice. There was silence all about it. 
No one was visible. It might have been 
untenanted. But there were geraniums in 
the window boxes. The shutters were fas- 
tened back against the walls. Some of the 
windows were open. And the entrance 
door stood open too. 


HE went up to the open door and 

knocked on it with her knuckles. In a 
minute a door opened at the end of an 
uncarpeted passage with a polished wooden 
floor, and an elderly Swiss woman ap- 
peared, with a sturdy, figure and a serious 
rosy face, out of which looked a pair of 
pale blue eyes, set in a network of tiny 
wrinkles. ‘‘Good morning. What is it?”’ 
she asked in Swiss German. 

“‘Good morning. Herr Peter Kharkoff 
lives here, I believe.” 

““Yés, mistress.” 

“Ts he in?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“Can I see him?” 








“IT daresay youcan. I|’ll go and see.” 

She turned round and mounted a flight 
of narrow, uncarpeted stairs, leaving Imo- 
gen standing in the entrance. How ordi- 
nary it all was—this clean, commonplace 
Swiss dwelling, this sturdy, unromantic 
countrywoman, the geraniums in their 
boxes, the clean, shining wooden floor, 
the smell of coffee which came from the 
kitchen! But to Imogen it was not ordi- 
nary. 

Peter Kharkoff was in this house. She 
was going to see him. In a minute that 
broad, rosy-faced woman would return 
and ask her to come in. 

Ah! already she was calling from the 
head of the narrow stairs: ‘‘Please to 
come up.” 


MOGEN went to the staircase. She saw 
the woman standing above her and look- 
ing down calmly. She went up the stairs. 
On the left she saw a door standing 
open. “Is that it?” 
“Yes, mistress.” 

She walked in through the doorway 
and was met by Peter Khar- 
koff. He was standing up 
by a table in the small, 

bare and very clean room, 
a room that looked as 
if it had just been 
scrubbed. It had two 
rather small, square 
windows. Both of them 
stood wide open, show- 
ing the snowfield oppo- 
site, a dazzle of white. 
The room was full of the 
sunshine of early morning, 
and of the cool, almost cold 
freshness of early morning air. On 
the table were some books and manu- 
scripts, a few letters, a cup half full of 
black coffee and the hour-glass, which 
Imogen had seen in the Rue les Bergues. 
In it the sands were running. And she 
felt—perhaps for the first time—really in 
the depths of her, that Hugo was gone. 
She heard Peter Kharkoff’s deep, rather 
low voice saying good morning. She did 
not give him the conventional answer- 
ing greeting. She was looking at him to 
see if he knew. She searched him with 
her eyes, and, while she did so, everything 
that she had felt and known and wondered 
about and suspected in connection with 
Peter Kharkoff, the Jew, the Unearthly, 
seemed to come back upon her, to bathe 
her like a tide. 
“What has happened?”’ she heard his 
voice say. And his eyes were on hers. 
“Don’t you know?” 


E WENT on looking at her, and she 

felt that, without intending to, she was 
giving him knowledge; that what she knew 
was slipping out of her into him, as water 
can slip from one vessel into another. 

“T didn’t know when you came into the 
room,” he said. “‘But ——” He paused. 
Then he said: ‘‘Hugo Dennistone—he’s 
dead.” 

“Yes. He’s dead. He chose to die. He 
needn’t have died, but he chose to die. 
Why was that?” 

‘He opened the door with his own hand 
and passed through of his own free will?” 

se Yes.” 

A clouded, almost a stern expression 
transformed Peter Kharkoff’s face, and 
Imogen realized that she had never before 
seen him look angry or unhappy. And 
even now, while she looked, his expression 
changed, seemed to unfold into calmness 
and serenity again. 

“May I sit down?”’ she said. 
are things I want to say to you.” 

He put a chair for her near one of the 
windows facing the view. As she sat down 
on it, the pure glitter of the snow was in 
her eyes and all the pale shining of morn- 
ing. She turned the chair sideways. She 
wanted to look, not at the morning, but 
at him. 

“Hugo was very fond of you, I sup- 
pose,’’ she said. 

“We understood one another,” he an- 
swered, 


“There 


(Continued on Page 195) 
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The agic Rug of the Swentieth Eaiery 


Magic! It’s cleaned with a few whisks of adry mop. | —Magic! It’s madeabsolutely waterproof to insure long wear. 
Magic! It’s made on a felt base with an enamel-like | Magic! It’s sold at retail in room sizes from $9 to $18 be- 
surface in a score of patterns and colors. cause of enormous production. 
If every woman knew what every present owner knows, every house would have a Bird’s Neponset Rug. 
If any salesman says “‘It’s Bird’s”’ that’s really a// you need to know. Look for the patented red wax back. 


New York CHICAGO DALLAs BIRD & SON, inc. ManufaGurers of Bird’s Twin Shingles, 

PHILADELPHIA DETROIT DENVER Established 1795 Bird’s Paroid Roofing, Bird’s Design 

ATLANTA Sr. PAuL SEATTLE Pioneers in Felt-Base Floor Coverings Roofing, ve pts Black Building Paper, 
SAN Francisco Los ANGELES EAST WALPOLE, MASS. and Bird’s Wall Board. 


Bird's! Rugs 
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| EARL-GRAY in color, and especially developed 
for home-lighting, this New Mazpa Lamp gives 

you advantages never before combined in a single lamp. 
It is more decorative, taking on the color of its fix- 
ture, shade or background; it is rugged enough to stand 
rough handling; its frosting (which is on the inside of@ 
the bulb) doesn’t catch and hold dust particles, thav@it 4 
down the light as the lamp ages, and it gives better light, 
eliminating the glare and rawness of unfrosted bulbs,‘ 
but giving practically as much light as the old clear- 
glass style. 7 7 » With all these advantages, though, it 
costs you no more than you have been paying for the 
lamps it replaces. ry 7 Any National Mazpa Lamp 
dealer will show it. See it /ighted; get a supply. 
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(Continued from Page 192) 


“After I had gone. After Hugo had 
sent me away.” 

““We saw more of each other then.” 

“It seems to me—it has seemed to me 
for a long time that Hugo wanted me to 
leave him so that he might draw nearer to 
you. It’s as if he had had a desire to sink 
himself in you. And I was in the way.” 

“There are regions beyond human life 
on earth and the earthly desires of human 
beings. Sometimes events make human 
beings realize that and long for them. 
Why did you wish me to come to Sainte 
Maxime?” 

“T could hardly say. I had a feeling 
that you could help Hugo more than any- 
one else.” 

“‘And perhaps I was able to.” 

“But you took him away from me!” 
That was the accusation by which Imogen 
felt possessed. ‘“‘And now > SNe 
stopped. After an instant she went on: 
“Did you think I couldn’t do anything 
for him? Or did you think I should do him 
harm? Did you think I didn’t love him 
enough?”’ 





“TF YOU asked me to come to your lover, 

wasn’t it—think back!—wasn’t it be- 
cause you felt that you couldn’t do nearly 
enough for him?” 

“Perhaps it was.” 

“And now do you feel that you could 
have done enough, that a man’s need is 
limited to the love and self-sacrifice of a 
woman whom he loves? Do you feel 
that?” 

Imogen didn’t answer. 

“Can’t you reach out to the other 
needs, to the needs beyond? Don’t you 
instinctively realize them? Haven’t you 
got them yourself? Hasn’t everyone got 
them—the needs with which our compan- 
ions have nothing to do, in which we are 
solitary, mysterious and intense?” 

“Have you got them?” 

“Yes,”’ he said earnestly. 

And at that moment Imogen felt a sud- 
den great sense of relief and of a nearness 
to him such as she had never felt before. 
“But if a woman couldn’t satisfy such 
needs as you speak of—Hugo’s needs— 
how could a man?” she asked. 

“No man could satisfy them. But it 
might be possible for someone, man or 
woman, to show the way toward the ulti- 
mate possibility of satisfaction.” 

“And you did that.”’ Before he could 
answer, she added: “I could never have 
done that. I am too much of an egoist. 
That’s the great difference between you 
and the rest of us perhaps,” she said. 
“You don’t seem to be thinking of your- 
self, and we can so seldom think really of 
anyone else. Even last night ——” 

“Yes?” he said. 

But she seemed to 


“You wanted me to help the man who 
loved you to get beyond the tragedy of his 
life. That was how I saw it.” 

“And that was how it was.” 

“‘Clinging solely to an earthly love, to 
any earthly love, wouldn’t have brought 
that about.” 


UDDENLY Imogen’s love and wish for 
self-sacrifice seemed to her very small, 

yet it was not because there had been any 
irony or the least touch of contempt in his 
quiet voice. Till she had been, so it had 
seemed, pushed out of his life for a time, 
she had really always regarded herself as 
the one essential thing that could make, 
or unmake, Hugo’s destiny in regard to 
happiness. And now she heard this voice 
sweeping away, like a wind, earthly love, 
her love, her poor, vain, fragile love, full 
of doubts, full of denials, of egoism, even 
of pride in its own so-named self-sacrifice. 
And she realized the smallness of the 
world in which she had been living, herself 
its center, and something at least of the 
domain which lay beyond it. 

“And so you took away Hugo’s hands 
from mine?” she said at last. “You 
showed him the way of release?”’ 

“You are making a mistake,” Peter 
Kharkoff said. 

He drew up a chair and sat down near 
Imogen, and he looked out to the snow 
field opposite to the window. For a mo- 
ment he was silent. Still looking at the 
snow, he presently said: ‘It’s a common 
mistake. You think the greater can’t con- 
tain the less, whereas it does. Your lover 
never traveled away from his love for you, 
although he traveled, although he went far. 
In all his traveling he carried his love for 
you with him. But it changed.” 

“Tt changed?” 

“Yes. Becatse he came at last to the 
place where a man has to cast off the last 
rags of his selfishness.” 

“Did he reach that place?” she heard 
herself asking. 

“Do you doubt it?” 

“But he didn’t leave things in—but he 
ended his own life. Poor, poor Hugo!” 

“And don’t you know why?” 

“‘T!” she said, startled. “‘How should I 
know? How can I know?” 

“You haven’t told me what happened 
last night,’”” Peter Kharkoff said. “But I 
suppose you visited your lover. I suppose 
you let him know you were here.” 

“Yes, naturally I went to see him.” 

“And do you tell me you still don’t 
know why he has done this?”’ he asked 
gently. 


UT in his gentleness she felt a spear 
point that pierced her. And it was the 
exquisitely sharp spear point of truth. Use- 
less to try to evade that! She must suffer 
one of those wounds 
which are the heal- 











be brooding deeply 
and not to hear him. 
“ Did Hugo wish not 
to marry me?” she 
said at last, looking 
up. 

“He never spoke 
to me about that.” 


“T HAD a feeling, 

a very strong 
feeling when I was 
away from him, that 
he was turning away 
from me, was with- 
drawing himself 
from me. I had the 
conviction almost 
that it was through 











ing of the nations. 
But the suffering 
was intense, so in- 
tense that she could 
scarcely keep from 
crying out under it. 

“How can I know 
what was in his 


mind? How can I 
know?”’ she said 
desperately. 


“Love is very full 
of knowledge which 
it has never been 
told by any lips. All 
we are is known to 
the Unseen because 
ofthat. Didn’t you 
love Hugo Denni- 














your influence that 
he was doing that. 
W 3 it? Didn’t you wish us to be mar- 
ried?” 

“T didn’t come to Sainte Maxime, when 
you asked me to, with any wish for or 
against any such thing as that. Itcouldn’t 
be so. When you asked me to come, I 
know you never thought that, if I did 
come, such details would be any concern 
of mine.” 

“No. That’s quite true.” 





. = 


stoneenough to know 
why?” 

“Do you mean—was it because —— 
She broke off. 

She couldn’t ask the question. She was 
still trying uselessly to refuse the truth, 
was still trying to shrink away from the 
spear point. She got up from her chair, 
went to the window, stood by it and looked 
out upon the snow. And as she looked at 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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American girl 


Tiene’s an originality to 
Jack Tar Mippy No. 4149 
seldom attained in a gar- 
ment of such simplicity. 
So ‘‘different’’—every girl 
who sees it will want 
several. 


Of snow-white Jean. Smart, 
short sleeves. Snug-fitting 

& band bottom and smart 
black tie. Popularly 
priced. Sizes 6 to22 years. 


Jacx Tar Tocs meet any 
girl’s needs—knickers, 

Yy middies, shirts, dresses and 
skirts. At the better shops. 
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| Distinctive Homes 


Through the Gordon-Van Tine system we furnish com- 
plete plans, architectural service, lumber and building 
material shipped direct to you from our forest mills. Many 
built-in conveniences to save steps and lighten housework. 
Homes planned for utmost comfort and beauty. Over 
200,000 customers. Many write we save them up to $2,000. 
Many Buyers Put Up Highest Quality Material 

Own Homes : Backed by our 20 year satis- 

We saw, cut and fit all parts possible faction guarantee. No extras. 
by machinery. Saves expensive hand- You know cost in advance. 


sawing when you build; no waste. Per- rn ; 5 
manent year-round homes; conform to Four big mills. We ship from 
one nearest you. 


all city building codes. 
Garages as Low as $89 5,000 Building Ma- 
terial Bargains 


Material ready-cut. Build 
We sell lumber and 


yourself and save 
millwork in any quan- 


money. 
Summer Cottages tity at wholesale. Send 
us your bills to figure. 


3 to 5 rooms. Well- f 
: planned-economical. No charge for estimate. 
“America’s Finest Moderate-Priced Homes’’ 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
718 Case St. DAVENPORT, IOWA 
















Gordon-Van Tine Home 
No. 603—6 Rooms, Bath 
ON and Sun Porch. Materials— 


$1966 


at Wholesale 
Write for 200 Home Plans! 


Prices 


————— 


Shows 
photos, 
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plans, 
200 
modern 
homes. 
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Can oe Overcome ~~ 3 

; in are right to be worried by dandruff. It thing is to stimulate and nourish the tiny glands 
is not only unpleasant, it is actually dan- and blood vessels of the scalp so they feed the hair ; 
gerous. as they should, keep the blood flowing vigorously i 
Skin and hair specialists tell us it is the cause “%° the whole scalp is muscularly free and live. 


Special ingredients in Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
have an active stimulating effect on the scalp and on 


. ; ; the small muscles and blood vessels just beneath the 
They have found that dandruff is an infection surface. They feed the hair roots and glands making 


—and that 


of 8 out of 10 cases of baldness, of almost all 
cases of falling and thin hair. 


ait. tn 


the hair grow strong, luxuriant and glossy. 


to overcome or prevent it only two simple things To gain the truly wonderful effect that Ed. Pinaud’s 
are needed! Eau de Quinine can have upon the hair it should be 
worked into the scalp thoroughly with the finger tips. 


FIRST—the infection must be destroyed. The first Pressing the fingers down hard, every part of the 
thing is to get the hair and scalp antisepti- scalp should be moved gently back and forth so that 
cally clean—free from germs. In addition to soap the extra circulation aroused by Eau de Quinine will 


and water cleanliness the scalp must be disin- be further increased and so that the tiny scalp muscles 
fected. will be given exercise. 


aa 6 ‘Gk Om 
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, Restores the hair to shining beauty. n this 
The unsightly dandruff scales are caused by way, Eau de Quinine is worked down about the 


germs. The scales in turn are such a breeding root of each hair—its stimulating health-giving 
place for more germs that it is impossible for the ingredients feed every tiny part of the scalp and 


scalp to combat the disease without help. make the hair healthy and strong. 


a a eS ee ee ee 


The ideal, safe scalp and hair 
disinfectant in Ed. Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine makes it com- 
pletely effective in killing the 
germs that cause the dandruff. 
It removes the dandruff scales 
and keeps the scalp antisepti- 
cally clean between shampoos. 


To prevent or overcome dan- 
druff this disinfecting and building 
up treatment should be given at 
least three times a week. For pro- 
nounced dandruff the disinfection 
is advisable every day. 


Lone Hair or the chic “bob” of 
today is kept soft, lustrous and lux- 
uriant and more manageable by the 
health-giving Ed. Pinaud treatment. 









Begin today to give your hair the beauty 
it was meant to have. Let Ed. Pinaud’s 
‘Eau de Quinine free it from every trace of 
dandruff and make it smooth, shining, soft 
and live. All druggists and department 
stores have Ep. Pinaup’s Eau DE QUININE P ’ 
Hair Tonic. Each bottle bears the signa- HYSICIANS SAY that only daily care, begun early, 
ture of Ed. Pinaud. Pinaud Incorporated, ¢4” keep the hair healthy and luxuriant. Avoid hair 
go Fifth Avenue, New York—sole distrib- ‘roubles by regular treatment with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
utors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. de Quinine. 


SECOND—the scalp must benour- | 
ished to new health. The second 4 








Give your hair this treatment- 


RUSH THE HAIR thoroughly, then For very oily hair—This condition is the 
: rub Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine result of over-active oil glands. The disin- 
into the scalp. Make sure no spot misses _ fection and stimulation with the Ed. Pinaud 





Danprvrr causes most bald- 
ness. The right treatment begun 
early will prevent both. 




















Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac Vegetal soothes and tones up 
the skin, keeping it smooth and free from 
wrinkles. A charming toilet water with the 
subtle outdoor fragrance of fresh gathered 
lilacs. 

Men find no toilet water quite like Lilac 

Vegetal for removing the after-shaving ten- 
derness and smarting of the skin. It disinfects 
—preventing infection from cuts and scratches 

—it keeps the sensitive, freshly-shaven skin 

from chapping. 








this safe disinfection—no single root escapes _ treatment restores the scalp to health so the 


this stimulation that brings the blood vigor- 
ously into its tiny veins. 


Then with the finger tips of both hands 
work Eau de Quinine thoroughly into the 
scalp, press the finger tips down hard and 
move slowly both back and forth and in a 
rotary motion so that every part of the 
scalp has been exercised and so that the new 
activity of the muscles and blood vessels 
helps Eau de Quinine in its stimulating 
health-giving effects on the hair roots. 


Continue this scalp-loosening treatment 
for at least five minutes, when the whole 
scalp will tingle with new life and vigor. 


Marcelled hair should be parted in many 
places all over the head and the Eau de 
Quinine rubbed in with a small piece of cot- 
ton. This will give the full beneficial effects 
and will not wet the hair enough to hurt the 
wave. 


glands soon function normally and the un- 
pleasant oiliness disappears. To improve the 
appearance of oily hair after giving the regu- 
lar treatment with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine, wet a piece of cotton with tonic 
and wipe the hair off strand by strand. 


Very dry hair is caused by a partial failure 
of the oil glands. The regular treatment 
with Eau de Quinine increases their activity, 
and in addition a thorough brushing and 
scalp manipulation both night and morning 
helps to restore them to full vigor, making 
the hair soft and lustrous. 


Falling hair—it is normal and healthy to 
lose some hair daily. An abnormal loss of 
hair—leading in time to baldness—is usually 
the result of dandruff. Eradicating the 
dandruff, by the treatment given above, 
will stop the abnormal loss of hair at once. 
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its flawless whiteness she seemed to feel 
the redness of the blood flowing from the 
wound he had made. And she imagined 
her blood falling upon the snow and abol- 
ishing its whiteness. 

“It was his way of proving how much 
he loved you,”’ Peter Kharkoff’s voice said 
behind her. ‘‘He couldn’t be selfish any 
more, and so he couldn’t accept your sac- 
rifice. But you were determined to make 
it. That was why you came here. And of 
course, he knew that.” 

“Yes, he knew it; I told him. But I 
didn’t call it a sacrifice.” 


S SHE said the last words she realized, 
almost with a sense of irony, that that 
fact hadn’t mattered. For Hugo had at- 
tained to a terribly complete knowledge 
of her. Still haunted by this ugly and 
dreadful sense of irony, like a thing laugh- 
ing dryly in darkness, she turned by the 
window and faced him. There was some- 
thing she wanted to know. 

““You say he did it for me. Do you de- 
fend it? Do you justify such an act as 
that—a man’s taking his own life?”’ 

“No; he took the wrong way. But it 
seemed to him the only way. You must 
have made him think so by the ardor: of 
your determination to give up what you 
never meant to give up.” 

““Why shouldn’t I ——” 

“You are a woman. You were not cre- 
ated to be a saint. You haven’t the stuff 
of a saint in you. And if you tried to be 
one, the world wouldn’t be the better for 
it. He knew that too. And by his death 
he has saved you from a shattering moral 
failure.” 

After a moment, during which she stood 
perfectly still with her eyes upon him, he 
added: ‘‘His way wasn’t the right way. 
But he hadn’t a great brain. I think he’ll 
be forgiven for that, because he had some- 
thing which reaches out much farther 
into the invisible, because he had a great 
heart.” 

““Yes,’’ she said in a low voice, “I know 
Hugo will be forgiven.” 

And it was then that she shed her first 
tears for the death of the man who had 


loved her. XXXI 


MOGEN sat alone upon her little ter- 

race, looking down on the woods round 
the Waldhaus. She wore a plain black 
dress. That morning, in wind and rain, 
Hugo’s body had been lowered into the 
ground of the small cemetery of Sils- 
Maria. At the inquiry which had been 
held as to the cause, or causes, of death, 
it had been ascertained officially that Hugo 
had brought about his own end. It was 
supposed by the Swiss officials that his 
mind had become unhinged through stress 
caused by his physical condition, that he 
had been unable to bear any longer his life 
of complete inertia. An English clergyman 
on a visit to St. Moritz, taking a kindly 
view of the tragedy of a very brave sol- 
dier, had come over and had read part of 
the burial service by the graveside. Imo- 
gen, Milligan, and a handful of Hugo’s 
relatives—his mother, two sisters, and a 
brother, who had traveled out from Eng- 
land on receiving the news of the death— 
had been in the churchyard. 

And two men had also come there, but 
had stayed a little way off, had kept in the 
background, and had gone away together 
directly the short ceremony came to an 
end—Peter Kharkoff and Hendy the or- 
vanist. Imogen had not spoken to them, 
but she had known they were there, she 
had been glad they were there. When all 
was over she had said good-by to Hugo’s 
people, who were staying at St. Moritz 
and who intended to leave the next day. 
She had then gone away with Milligan, 
had accompanied him to the Alpenrose, 
had gone upstairs and taken a last look 
round the room in which she had found 
Hugo on the night of their final interview. 
Milligan was going to pack up the things 
which had belonged to Hugo, and to take 
them to St. Moritz to his relatives. On 
the morrow he would be gone. 


a 


Now it was afternoon. Down in the 
village the church clock had just struck 
five. The weather had cleared. The wind 
had gone down. 

Since her interview in the chalet with 
Peter Kharkoff she had had a new con- 
ception of love, a new conception of life. 
The suicide of Hugo and Peter Kharkoff’s 
explanation of it, which she knew to be 
the true one, had made her understand 
for the first time the inner meaning of un- 
selfishness. What wasgoing tohappen now? 

She could not see any future. But she 
had the feeling very definitely that she 
wouldn’t die young, that her earthly fu- 
ture would be a long one. Perhaps as 
Hugo had proved himself in dying, she 
would have to prove herself in living. 

A tap on the door behind drew her at- 
tention back into the sitting room. 

“‘ Entrez!” she called. 

A page boy opened the door and came 
through the room to her carrying a card. 
She took it and read: ‘“‘COMTE SERGE 
BERAZOV.” She held the card and stared 
at the words while the page boy stood 
waiting. And in her ears was the sound of 
bells on the necks of horses. ‘Where is 
this gentleman?” she said at last. 

“‘Downstairs, madame. He wishes to 
know if he can see madame.” 

“Yes, you can bring him up.” 

The boy went away. Imogen stayed on 
the terrace. 


HERE was another tap on the door. 
It was opened and she saw Berazov 
crossing the room. 

“Are you afraid of the cold out here?” 
was her greeting to him. 

He came out on the terrace and took 
her hand. ‘‘No. Did you think I should 
come?”’ he asked. 

“T don’t know. I haven’t been thinking 
about that—lately. But at first I thought 
it was quite possible.” 

“And therr you forgot about it.” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you one of those who forget 
easily?” he said. 

“T don’t know. Perhaps I used to be. 
I may not be now.” 

“By heaven! I wish I had met you be- 
fore you had been taken hold of and 
changed!”’ he said. ‘‘Where is he?” he 
asked. ‘“‘He’s here, of course. I can feel 
him here,’’ headded, beforeshecould speak. 

“Peter Kharkoff is here,”’ she said. ‘‘He 
lives not far off in a chalet at the edge of 
the woods.” 

“T must see him,” said Berazov. 

There was, as Imogen noted now, a sort 
of passionate gloom in his face. “‘ What’s 
the matter?” she asked him. 

“Don’t you want me to stay?” he 
asked. ‘You haven’t asked me to sit 
down. Are you disgusted at my arrival?” 


’ 


HE was on the point of telling him of 

Hugo’s suicide, and burial that day. 
She was quite sure that he didn’t know. 
If he had known, unconventional as he 
often was, surely he would have left her 
alone that day. 

“What is it?’’ he asked, noticing some- 
thing strange in her eyes. 

“Do sit down.” 

There were chairs on the terrace. She sat 
down on one of them. He sat down too. 
““You’re angry with me for coming.” 

‘His assumption that her attention was 
fastened on him astonished her. He didn’t 
understand where she was. She longed to 
tell him that when she had run in out of 
the rain that night in Lowndes Square, 
leaving him on the doorstep, she had, in 
truth, gone out of his life. 

‘I’m not angry,” she said gently. “‘ You 
practically told me you were coming. But 
I hadn’t expected you tonight. I was 
thinking—of other things.” 

“T believe you’d entirely forgotten me. 
I know you had. What has happened to 
you? I feel ——” he hesitated, with his 
eyes fixed upon her. ‘“‘I feel—I begin to 
feel’’—again he hesitated and looked at 
her black dress—‘“‘that something tre- 
mendous has happened.” 

She got up and again stood by the 
parapet on the terrace. The screen of dark 
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Send For Free Book- 
let “For the Sake 
of Happy Fcet.’’ 


HERE is style. And comfort! And 

footwear quality seldom found at 
so moderate a cost. Go to a Martha 
Washington dealer. Select a pair. At 
the end of the first day’s wearing you 
will know they are the most comfort- 
ol able shoes you have ever owned ¢ ¢ 


Martha Washington oA 


Dress and Comfort Shoes 

















yourself. 


many factors. 


cream pow- 


Stay a Girl 


Cultivate Your Beauty and Retain Your Youth 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


I MADE myself a famous beauty and the rage. I have 
lived for 40 years a glorious career. Now I remain at 
my height—as young and beautiful as ever. The envy oi 
thousands who see me daily on the stage. 

All that because I searched the world for aids to youth 
and beauty. I found the best that science offered. Then 
all the later, better helps. 

Now those supreme helps are at every woman’s call. 

Learn what these helps do for women. You owe that to 


My Youth Cream 


My Youth Cream is a remarkable creation, combining 


It contains products of both lemon and 


strawberry. Also all the best helps science gave me to 
foster and protect the skin. 

It comes in two types—cold cream and vanishing. I use 
it asa night cream, also daytimes as a powder base. Never 
is my skin without it. My velvet complexion shows what 
that cream can do. 

The cost is 60c per jar. Also in 35c tubes. 


My Facial Youth 


Is a liquid cleanser which I also owe to France. Great 
beauty experts the world over now advise this formula, 
but their price is too high for most women. 

It contains no animal, no vegetable fat. The skin cannot absorb it. 
So it cleans to the depths, then departs. My Facial Youth will bring 
you new conceptions of what a clean skin means. The cost is 75c. 


My Face Powders 


They are supreme creations. No face powders you have used can 
compare. Any face powder branded Edna Wallace Hopper is ex- 
quisite. They come in two types. One is a heavy, clinging, cold 





er, ta 
square box, 
$1.00. That 
is the type I 
like best. 
The other is 
light and 
fluffy, in 
round box, 
50c. 


All toilet 
counters 
supply Edna 
Wallace 
Hopper’s 
beauty helps. 
If you send 











the coupon I will mail you a sample of any one you 
choose. Also my Beauty Book. Clip coupon now. 





“and packing on each sample wanted. 


For Trial Size 3 LAY 
Mail to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 10c postage 


O Youth Cream _is| O Facial Youth 


PO ii ia a yg cd Cae Seip alas A6 Wools oo Re 
In addition to trial size ordered above we 
will include Free, without postage or packing 
charges, Free sample of either. 
O Youth Cream Powder or (1 Face Powder 
White—Flesh— Brunette 








(Check kind and shade desired) 
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The new Dolly Madison 
Reversible Brocade Spread 
No. 6156 


The very latest Bed Spread! 


i o latest style in bed spreads is the new Dolly Madison multi- 
color brocade. It is exquisite beyond words—reversible with 
change of colors so that each side is different. It is sun- and tub-fast 
and made in a wide range of interesting color combinations. To 
appreciate its beauty, you must see it. Sold by the leading stores 
everywhere. 


Look for the Dolly Madison label. No spread is genuine without it. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Dept. L-4 


Write for free 
illustrated booklet 


DOLLY 


Torresdale & Frankford Aves., Philadelphia 


Send 25c for 
Doll’s Bed Spread 


MADISON 


U.S PAT OFF 


obed- Opreads 























You Will Like This Tea 


It is so different from others. A more enticing 
aroma, a clearer liquor in the cup, a richer flavor, 
that at the first sip gives you the real tea taste. 
Years of experimenting have developed the high 
quality of FORMOSA OOLONG TEA. If you 
could see the expert attention to every detail in its 
preparation, you would understand why you can- 
not get a finer tea to bring to your table. { 
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WHEEEEREGERGRERED 





Ask your grocer for— 


FORMOSA 
GOOLONG TEA 





gray clouds had now been drawn over the 
whole of their sky, and night was com- 
ing on. 

“Yes, something has happened,” she 
said. 

“What is it?” 

“T came out here to join Hugo Den- 
nistone, to whom I had been engaged, as 
you know. I arrived in the late afternoon, 
as you have. In the evening, after dinner, 
I went down to the Alpenrose Hotel, where 
he was staying, to see him. I saw him and 
we decided we would be married very soon. 
I left him. During that night he committed 
suicide. He was buried today in the ceme- 
tery down there.”’ She 
pointed. When she 
dropped her hand he 
had got up and was 
standing close to her. 

“‘T’ve been in Paris. 

I haven’t looked at 
the English papers. 
I didn’t know. I 
shouldn’t have at- 
tempted to see you. I 
am very sorry.”’ There 
was a startled and, she 
thought, a shocked ex- 
pression on his face. 
“Do please forgive me. 
I'll go at once.” 

“Never mind. After 
all, life goes on. And I 
chose to see you.” 

“Why was that?” 

“T hardly know.” She was silent, as if 
considering. “It may have been that I 
have a feeling I must wind things up. You 
know, as one does before one starts on a 
journey.” 

“Wind things up?” 

“Yes. We aren’t going to be friends, 
Berazov.. You and I couldn’t be friends. ”’ 


“T’M SORRY.” Hestood there, looking 

downcast asa boy might. There was 
something extraordinarily simple and hu- 
man in his attitude, in his manner. 

““Well ——”’ he said, after a pause. 
She thought he was going. But he checked 
the movement and said: “One thing 
more. Can you tell me the way to where 
he lives?” 

“T’ll take you there,” she said, moved 
by a sudden strong impulse which she 
couldn’t have explained. “Go and get 
your coat. I’ll join you in the hall.” 

He went out, shutting the door. 

She found him waiting in the hall for 
her, with his overcoat on and a stick in 
his hand. He was carrying a soft black 
hat with a rather wide brim. They went 
out together into the woods. 

“We aren’t far off now,” she said at last, 
breaking their long silence. 

“‘What is his name? If you told me, I 
have forgotten it.” 

“Peter Kharkoff.” 

“Peter Kharkoff,”’ he repeated. 

She heard him sigh, and it seemed to 
her that he walked more slowly, with a 
dragging step, not like a tired, but like a 
reluctant man. “You do wish to see 
him?” she said. 

“Of course! Why not?” 

She looked at him. “I was only won- 
dering.” 


E STOODstill. “It’strue! Ido feel 

suddenly a sort of hesitation.” He 
looked at her with eyes that were very 
sincere. ‘‘I’m almost afraid,” he said very 
simply. “Are the snows near?” he added 
in a low voice. “I seem to feel them.” 

“His windows look out on them—his 
open windows.” 

Berazov shivered. “I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“We must go on,” she said firmly. She 
walked on and he followed her. A turn of 
the path brought them in sight of the 
chalet. The windows at the back were 
dark, but a faint light shone out through 
the open door from the kitchen at the end 
of the passage. 

“Is that where he’s living?” 

“Yes; there is a servant. There may 
be other people in the house, too; I don’t 
know. But he lives alone.” 


He stopped, strangely agitated. She put 
her hand on his arm. ‘‘Goin alone. Just 
tell him I brought you here.” 

“But what will you do?” 

“You'll find me somewhere about here. 
When you come out, if you don’t see me, 
give me a call.” 

“Yes?” He stood as if in hesitation for 
a moment. Then he turned and walked 
away. She saw the light in the passage 
obscured as he stood before the doorway of 
the chalet. A moment later he went into 
the house. 

Imogen stood still fora moment. Then 
she began to walk up and down in the 
gathering darkness. 
She did not know for 
how long she had been 
doing sentinel duty in 
that lonely place when 
she became aware that 
with the oncoming of 
night there was another 
oncoming—of cold. 


HE turned, looked 
toward the chalet 
and listened. She could 
still see the one ray of 
light that came 
through the doorway 
on the ground floor, 

tt but while she was gaz- 

\ ing at it a shadow ob- 

scured it; she heard a 

faint noise, and saw 

blackness where the golden yellow had 
been. Someone had come down the pass- 
age and had shut the house door against 
the night. Would it be better to go away? 

While she was standing at the edge of 
the wood and considering what to do, she 
felt something like a very light, soft touch 
on her face. It came again—and again. 
She put up her hand and found that her 
cheek was damp. Then she saw in the 
darkness faintly that snowflakes were 
falling over her and all about her. 

The snow was dense now. She must 
either go to the chalet, or she must go back 
to the Waldhaus. After some minutes of 
hesitation she decided to go to the chalet, 
and she went to the shut door and found 
a bell. She pushed it and heard it ringing 
somewhere inside. Then she heard steps 
in the passage, the door was opened, and 
the woman of the house stood before her. 
“Good evening, mistress,’’ she said. ‘‘Do 
you want to see Mr. Kharkoff?”’ 

“TI wanted to know whether a gentle- 
man who called some time ago is still 
here. He came with me. I brought him. 
I’ve been waiting for him outside.” 

“He is still here, mistress.”” She held up 
one hand. ‘Don’t you hear him?” 

“ec Hear? ”? 

“Listen now!” 





pee listened, and immediately dis- 
tinguished abovestairs the sound of a 
voice. It was rather high-pitched and, 
from where she was, sounded emotional. 
It went on and on. Nothing interrupted it. 
She had an impression of a fierce, emo- 
tional outpouring. 

“What time is it, please?’’ she said. 

The woman drew out from some hidden 
pocket near her middle a large silver 
watch. “It’s just on nine.” 

After a pause, filled up by that high- 
pitched, emotional voice abovestairs, 
Imogen said: ‘When my—when that 
gentleman leaves Mr. Kharkoff, will you 
please tell him that I have gone back to 
the Waldhaus?”’ 

“Yes, mistress.” 

“Thank you. Good night.” 

“‘Good night, mistress.” 

She crossed the track that led down to- 
ward the Waldhaus, and entered the al- 
most black darkness of the woods. 

Presently she saw at some distance 
before her, and lower down than she was, 
the lights of the great hotel. 

She went on toward them, and when 
she wasn’t far from them she saw between 
her and them a darkness approaching her. 
It came up to her, moved aside, and was 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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There is no good reason why you should 
be given something else when you ask 
for Kraft Cheese. So long as you are 
ready to pay the price of good cheese, 
you should have it—and can have it 
if you just make sure it’s Kraft Cheese. 
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KRAFT-WALKER CHEESE CO., LIMITED 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LIMITED 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


A | ee || ag ie Send 10c in coin or stamps for the new and enlarged 
4 |b., % Ib. et een u7 Recipe Book A4—‘‘Cheese and Ways to Serve It.”’ 

and 1 lb. ee a Address, 406 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 

cartons and 


5 lb. loaves 
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You can see all the luscious creaminess of macaroni and cheese baked and 
served in Pyrex casseroles. Other dishes that bake better and keep hot longer 
are Soufflés, Fricassees, Scalloped Dishes, Curries, Puddings. 
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Tuis Loar pan is a new and unusually attractive shape to have on the table. 
Delightful for Meat Loaves, Fish Loaves, Scalloped Potatoes, Scalloped Fish 
or Oysters, Baked Beans, Raisin and Other Breads. 
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A Great Cooking School finds that 


~ Foods bake better in Glass 


ECENT tests have proved scientifically 

what thousands of housewives have been 

declaring ever since glass baking utensils were 
put on the market— 


—that foods actually dake better in glass. 


In one of the country’s greatest cooking 
schools dozens of favorite dishes were baked in 
the different wares commonly used in home 
baking. 

And in these tests foods baked in Pyrex 
ranked first—for appearance, for texture and 
for deliciousness of flavor! For there is some- 
thing about the way heat goes through Pyrex 
.. that actually bakes food better. 


F Scientists give a learned explanation of why 
' this is, but put simply it means that heat acts 
through glass more effectively than through 
metal utensils. . 

The more effective heat that floods through the 
transparent Pyrex pan distributes itself through 
every part of the food. The whole texture is better 
—the inside richer, more tender and luscious—the 
crust more beautifully browned. Also the clear 
glass enables you to watch the food baking and tell 
_when it is perfectly browned on sides and bottom 
fas well as on top. 





Hear ruroven ouass is ideal for all milk and 
egg mixtures. Other dishes unusually attractive 
to serve in these individual cups are all Scalloped 
Foods, Muffins, Pop-Overs, Cup Cakes, Baked 
Prune Whip, Fruit Puddings. 









Apptes BAKED and served in the Pyrex utility 
dish taste and look better than they can possibly 
in any other way. This broad surface of glass 
also bakes more perfect Biscuits, Cakes, Cookies, 
Stuffed Peppers. ; 










Foods keep hot longer in Pyrex 


Heat is held so much longer by Pyrex than by most 
other baking wares that foods can now be served 
as they are meant to be—hot—to a degree that has 
never been possible before. They even stay hot for 
a second helping! 

Pyrex never loses its newness; it never discolors, 


Pies paKep in Pyrex are flakier, more ten- 
der. Use these pie plates also for baked Omelets, 
Bacon and Eggs, Au Gratin Dishes, Biscuits. 





never crazes, never shows amy sign of wear! Your 
Pyrex dishes are still new after years of service. 


Of all baking utensils Pyrex is the easiest to 
clean. Nothing ever stains it. Even if food is for- 
gotten in the oven until burned to a crisp, Pyrex is 
unharmed. When you bake with Pyrex there are 
no baking tins to wash—just clear sparkling glass 
that you wash with the other dishes. 


No need to have two sets of dishes, one for 
baking and one for serving! The Pyrex dishes 
give better results and look more attractive on 
the table. 


Have these better results in all 
your baking 


Begin at once having the more delicious dishes that bak- 
ing in glass means, and share the cooking experts’ enthu- 
siasm for Pyrex. Send for the free Pyrex booklet telling 
of these new tests and full of interesting recipes. 


The five Pyrex dishes shown on this page fill almost 
every baking need. There are others to answer special 
purposes. You can get them at leading hardware and 
department stores. They are easily identified by the 
word “PYREX” stamped in the glass itself. Department 
10, Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York. 


FREE—The Story of These New Tests 








Corninc Grass Works, Dept. 10, Corninc, New York 


Please send the free booklet telling all about these new 
Pyrex tests, and full of recipes and short cuts to better baking. 
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(Continued from Page 198) 


just going to pass her when she stopped. 
“Mr. Hendy!” 

“What! It’s you—out in all this snow!” 

“T’ve been up to the chalet.” 

“I’m going there now.”’ He took hold 
of her hand gently. “I was there today— 
down there by the church.” 

“T know.” 

“I feel it’s all right with him.” He 
didn’t press her hand, but just held it with 
his musical hand; and she felt a great 
sense of friendship coming to her from 
him. 


Me Bey someone up at the chalet,” 
she said, “aman I know. Hearrived 
today. I took himthere. I didn’t goin.” 

“‘Shall I walk as far as the Waldhaus 
with you?” 

“Yes, do.” 

They walked in silence till they came 
into the winding road that leads to the 
space before the hotel. There they stood 
in the falling snow, and she asked him, 
“When are you going back to Drearney?”’ 

‘“‘T’ve only got ten days more. Then the 
holiday time of us ordinary blokes is over, 
you know, and we have to get back into 
harness.” 

‘And I shall have to begin again?”’ 

“Yes,” he said gently. ‘That'll be 
more difficult, I’m afraid.” 

“It will be difficult, very difficult. You 
see, I’ve been told the truth, the absolute 
truth about myself, and I know now that 
I must try to content myself with. being 
a good deal less than I had thought I 
could be.” 

“Anyhow,” he said like a boy, “‘you’re 
true-blue, I’m certain of that.” An ex- 
traordinary look of warm, understanding 
kindness, even tenderness, came into his 
eyes as he stood looking at her. ‘“‘True- 
blue! And that’s what matters.” 


QUICK step sounded beyond them. 

Imogen looked round and saw Berazov. 

“Well, I’ll be off,” said Hendy. ‘‘Good 
night.” 

“Good night.” 

As he went away he passed Berazov, and 
Imogen saw Berazov give him a long look. 

“Why did you wait?’’ said Berazov as 
he came up. .“In all this snow! And it’s 
so late! I forgot. I forgot everything.” 

He was very pale and looked, she 
thought, exhausted. Yet he had been 
walking fast. She had noted the swiftness 
of his steps. “I forgot about the time, too, 
till just before it began to snow.” 

“May I come up to 
your sitting room for a 
minute? Iwon’tstay.” 

“Yes, come.”” They 
went up in the lift. 

When they were in 

her room Berazov said: 
“T have confessed my- 
selftoa Jew!”’ He be- 
gan to walk up and 
down the room. 

She noticed now 
that there was perspi- 
ration on his pale face. 
She felt that he was 
exhausted. Yet it was 
obvious that he was 
terribly excited. 

-‘D’you know your 
Bible well?” he said, 
stopping before her. 

‘No, not very well.”’ 
_ | There’s a sentence in 
it that comes to me: ‘He 
told me all things that ever 
I did.’ Do you remember it?” 
‘Yes, but I can’t remember in 
What connection. Didn’t a woman say 
it? Yes—surely.” 

“Perhaps; I don’t know. But I know 
this: I told that man all things that ever 
I did. I emptied myself. I had to empty 
myself. It was like a seizure. I told him, 
and yet I felt that he knew already.” Sud- 
denly he stretched out his hand and gripped 
her shoulder with it. “I told him about 
aah London,” he said. “D’you mind?” 

a 
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“T told him of my Jew hatred—every- 
thing! And now it’s gone. Everything’s 
gone out of me. I couldn’t hate now.” 

He turned to go out of the room. But at 
the door he stopped abruptly and turned 
round. “That man I met tonight, just 
when I was coming up to you, was the 
man you were with that day I came over 
to Drearney, the man you went to tea 
with instead of coming to Canon Barri- 
more’s, wasn’t it?” 

““Yes,’’ she said. 

“Some day—it may be a long time yet, 
a very long time—but some day you will 
marry that man.” 

He turned and went out of the room. 

On the next morning the world was cov- 
ered with a summer snow, and Berazov 


had gone. XXXII 


OT many days later, but when Sep- 

tember had come in and the time of 
the vintage was not far off, Imogen ar- 
rived alone at Geneva and put up once 
more at the Hotel les Bergues on the edge 
of the Rhéne. Imogen arrived late in the 
evening. She was only going to stay for 
two nights. Then she would travel back 
to England to begin again. 

On the following day in the afternoon 
she set out on the errand which had 
brought her to Geneva. She walked to the 
Rue les Bergues. When she came to the 
beginning of it she was surprised to find it 
very different from her remembrance of it. 
All the trees were, of course, in full leaf 
now. There were flowers in the gardens. 
The sunshine was strong that day, and 
the mellowness of the first days of Sep- 
tember seemed to breathe out of the warm 
earth and to lift itself up to her and to 
bathe her in subtle fragrance. When she 
came to the gate of Number Seven, Peter 
Kharkoff was standing there, waiting for 
her with uncovered head. He opened the 
gate, and they shook hands. As they did 
so she looked at him with a woman’s all- 
seeing eyes. The great indifference she had 
once attributed to him wasa myth. He 
felt; and more deeply than any other man 
she had ever known. 

She noticed now that he had a key in his 
hand, and she looked toward the studio. 
“You are going to keep your promise.”’ 

“xes." 


S THEY went down the rough garden 
path, bordered with straggling rose 
bushes, she felt a great longing that Hugo 
were with her to share this experience. 
Peter Kharkoff put the key into the 
door, turned it, opened the door and let 
her into the studio. A 
thick blind was drawn 
over the north light in 
it; as she went in she 
saw in the twilight of 
it a large, dim some- 
thing at the farther 
end of the room. She 
stopped and stood 
still. Behind her she 
heard Peter Kharkoff 
shutting the door. 
Then he went over to 
the wall, found a cord 
and pulled at it.. The 
heavy blind crept 
away from the glass of 
the light. The after- 
noon sunshine came in. 
The studio was very 
bare. The only furni- 
ture in the room was 
three chairs with straw 
bottoms. Imogen stretched 
out a hand, pulled forward 
one of these chairs and sat down 
on it opposite a large wooden 
statue, but not near it. She felt that she 
must see it from a distance. As soon as 
she had sat down Peter Kharkoff walked 
past her and, crossing the floor, went out 
through a small doorway just beyond the 
statue into a farther room which she had 
not noticed before. His steps died away. 
She was alone in the studio. 
She did not know what she had expected 
tosee. In truth, she had never identified, 
or even tried to identify, Peter Kharkoff 
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Let “Thermos” Bring You 
All Its Comfort—Everywhere 


HY limit your enjoyment of “Thermos” to the 
times when you are away on picnics and out- 
ings? There is just as real a need for “Thermos” Ser- 
vice in the home. Fresh cool water always convenient 
for the children to drink or the steaming hot cup of 
broth or cocoa after play promotes glowing health. 


Let “Thermos” bring you all the comfort of poftable 
hot or cold food or liquid—everywheve. 


“Thermos” Quart 
Size Lip Jug No. 548 
—Solid Brass Case 
and Handle, Nickel- 
plated. Price $8.00. 


There’s a ““Thermos’’ Bottle, Jug, Pitcher Set or Kit for every 
use and every purse. Ask your dealer to show them to you. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CoO. 
366 Madison Ave. New York 


GENUINE 


THERMDs 
VACUUM BOTTLE Pepe 


Other styles and 
finishes ranging in 
price up to $10.75. 
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oy, | MERICA’S Most Beautiful Refrig- 
erator. All porcelain. . As efficient 


as it is beautiful. Write for literature. 
RHINELANDER REFRIGERATOR CO. 


| D) =) 2s ae OF RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


MADE ALITTLE BETTER 


RHINELANDER REFRIGERATOR 
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Cleaning problems 
of to-da 














Cleaning aliall 


THROUGH THE AGES SERIES - NO @ 


(OnE Romans in their endeavor to clean 
and scour used fullers’ earth, ashes and 
a soapy plant called “struthium.” 


Today, the modern housewife quickly 


and easily cleans walls and painted wood- 
work, marble, tile and linoleum with 
Sapolio. Large cake—no waste, no dis- 
agreeable dust or odor. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY 
439 West Street, New York, U.S.A. 


SAPOLIO 
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Better furniture and 
department stores 
feature the Red Cross 
Mattress— because 
it’s Zuaranteedtogive 
absolute satisfaction. 


Letussendyou illus- 
trated folder and 
sample of genuine 
Java Kapoc used in 
Red Cross Mattress 
filling. 











NEW YORK MATTRESS CO. 
BOSTON ’ 
Chicago Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Detroit St. Louis Des Moines 
Minneapolis 





Trade Mark Registered 
U.S. Patent Office 


RED Cross 





MATTRESS 


Worthy of its Name 


The VELVET 
HUSH of a STARRY SKY 


is no more restful or quieting than 
your slumber on this luxuriously 
deep, soft, and downy Red Cross 
Mattress. For into it, experts have 
put only the choicest of new, clean 
materials. On it, they have focused 
the facilities of the most modern and 
sanitary mattress-plant. You pay a mod- 
erate price, considering its quality. And 
enjoy perfect, sound, refreshing sleep. 





with the work which she knew he some- 
times did—work of writing, of carving. 
She did not know what she had expected 
to see. But directly she looked at the 
wooden figure standing on its platform 
near the end of the big room, she knew 
that she had not anticipated seeing any- 
thing at all like it. And she knew also that 
her ideas about the possible personality 
and appearance of Christ, despite her sup- 
posed modernity, her supposed emancipa- 
tion from all prejudices and preconceived 
ideas in art, must have been always strictly 
conventional. 

She saw a young man, or rather the 
dawning of a young man—it seemed to 
her at first like that—not fully released, 
as it were, from the material, the mass of 
material, that the sculptor had chosen to 
work on. He seemed to be on the point of 
emerging from it full of vigorous power. 
His limbs—the part of them, that is, which 
the sculptor had chosen so far to show— 
were those of a swift athlete. His body 
seemed light and active, yet very strong 
and entirely unafraid. Moreover, it had, 
Imogen felt, a marvelously cheerful look, a 
radiance of eager life about it; keen, ab- 
solutely unconventional. 

There was nothing there to demand 
pity, to claim affection because of a pres- 
age of suffering. No clothing was sug- 
gested. Yet somehow there was no marked 
suggestion of nudity either. As Imogen 
sat and gazed she simply felt that she was 
confronted by life housed in the human 
male body, by intense life, absolutely 
courageous, absolutely free from any 
doubt as to its mission in the world. That 
was her first impression. And its mission 
was surely to spread hope, confidence in 
the future, joyous confidence untarnished 
by the faintest suspicion of doubt. This was 
indeed a son of the morning, she thought. 
But a Christ! No, surely not a Christ! 


HE face of the statue was crude and 
looked unfinished, and was crowned 
with a suggestion of rough, strong hair. It 
was beardless. And that seemed to her, 
though she did not know why, right. That 
face had to be beardless. This face of 
Peter Kharkoff’s Christ suggested to Imo- 
gen now not a holy person, but a concep- 
tion of affection. And this affection was 
not a pitiful love, but a strong, warm, all- 
embracing affection, robust as the moun- 
tains, wide as the sea or the firmament. 
And there was a mighty eagerness in it, an 
eagerness that lifted up the heart, that 
called forth an answering eagerness. 
Imogen began to smile as she looked. 
But tears came with the smile. And she 
thought, ‘“‘ Why is the world afraid? Why 
am I afraid?’’ And then all fear went 
away from her, leaving only the conception 
of robust, unfaltering, wide-spreading and 


confident love. And Imogen felt sure that 
this Christ was Peter Kharkoff’s concep- 
tion of the love of God for man, shown to 
man in the likeness of man. 

What had, perhaps, puzzled her when 
she first looked at the statue, what even 
now made her wonder, was the absence of 
pity from this conception. For there was 
no pity in this Christ. 

She heard the steps of Peter Kharkoff 
returning; she saw his tall figure and 
powerful face in the doorway, crowned 
with the thick slabs of upstanding hair. 
And then she remembered that once she 
had thought him indifferent. Was that 
because he never showed any conventional 
pity for suffering? Now she had the con- 
viction that this apparent lack of pity 
came from his absolute certainty of what 
the end would be, of the ultimate destina- 
tion of man. This conviction came to her 
suddenly as she saw him coming toward 
her. And she rejoiced in his lack of pity 
or—perhaps better to say—in his lack of 
all expression of pity. And now it inspired 
her with a marvelous feeling of courage. 


E WHO sees the goal, and sees that it 
is glorious, has no need to weep over the 
perils of the way. 

She got up from her chair. She said 
nothing about the statue. She just joined 
Peter Kharkoff, and they went out to- 
gether into the afternoon sunshine. 

Before she parted from him that dav 
when the evening was falling, she said ww 
him: “You are my friend now. I know 
that. Or—no—you have always been my 
best friend. But I think I used to be half 
afraid of you. I wove strange fancies 
about you. Did you know it?” 

“Yes, I knew it.” 

“TI had a name for you. I called you 
The Unearthly.” 

He looked down at her, and for a mo- 
ment there was silence. ‘‘ You gave that 
name to me! And why not to yourself?” 

“To myself?’ she said, wondering. 

“‘Haven’t you and I, and all of us, 
those needs, those yearnings we once 
spoke of together, yearnings in which we 
go out from our comrades, our friends, 
even from those who love us, and are very 
far away? Don’t you remember?”’ 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Don’t we all share those needs, those 
yearnings, in spite of our solitude in them?” 

“Yes, I believe we do. Iam sure we do.” 

“Then the name you have given to me 
you can give to yourself and to all human 
beings.”’ 

He paused for a moment and looked 
away from her, like one who looks to a 
far horizon. Then he added, as if to him- 
self: “‘Every one of us is unearthly.” 


THE END 





Helpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


PRENATAL LETTERS: By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, 
clothing and necessary preparations. Letters 
will be mailed monthly. State when the baby 
is expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

MILK FORMUL&@ FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. 
S. Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children 
from one week to six years of age. Price, 
10 cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL HousEs. Price, 50 cents. 


PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HOMES. A supple- 
ment to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 


How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet 
just published. Price, 20 cents. 

You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 

THE NEW FASHION BooK. A forty-page 
fashion magazine, containing all the latest 
American and French designs. Price, 12 
cents. 

MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sugges- 
tions for their application. Price, 25 cents. 
Patterns may be had from any store selling 

Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 

age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 

18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the 

following prices (refund if excess is sent): 


cents. CENTS 
How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. Dresses............ . 35,45 
Wuat You SHouLD KNow WHEN Buitpinc ‘opcoats . ee ° 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents Jackets. 2 ee eee 40 

: ’ 4 Blouses and Skirts ....... .30,45 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years). 35 
Price, 10 cents. Chiitvonta Sete. 6 ww cw eel 35 
WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. An enlarged Children’s Clothes ...... . . 25,30 
edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 Lingerie. .4.....%5.4... 30 
cents. PRONE Bl oa, Sg) gg gt gees, SD 
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A really appropriate gift for Easter 
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[n new styles and colors to match the mode of Spring 


OF hosiery has become as much a tradition 





of Easter giving as colored eggs and candy 
rabbits for the children. Good taste has always 
sanctioned personal gifts at Easter which combine 
beauty with real usefulness, and such gifts are 
all the better for being reasonably inexpensive. 


It is encouraging to know that anything as 
exquisite and wearable as Ipswich hosiery can be 


bought at most department stores for only a dollar. 
New styles of Ipswich stockings in a full range 
of lovely colors for spring are now obtainable in 
hosiery departments and at. store counters where 
the sign of the Ipswich Hosiery Shop is displayed. 


If you have trouble in finding Ipswich hosiery 
where you have been in the habit of shopping, 
we will send you a sample pair for a dollar. 


IPSWICH 2 -gexe HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Massachusetts 


LAWRENCE «& CO., Sole Selling Agents 


I enclose a dollar for a sample pair of Ipswich De Luxe Stockings. 


Name. 
Address__ 
What size?__ 
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The Hosiery Shop 
at Ipswich 


Colonial dames came here 
for the same Ipswich ho- 
siery which is sold today 
in almost every city in the 
United States. 
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Wheatena Fruit Mold 
(Thursday) 


3 cups milk 

y, cup uncooked Wheatena 

¥, Cup sugar 

Y, teaspoon salt 

I teaspoon flavoring, optional 
Fresh or stewed fruit 





Prepare Wheatena exactly as for breakfast service us- eT, Oh. Ce 
ing milk in place of water, and adding the sugar and Z “i wbhy, alee: o 
ea Po emamiaall Bin, 


salt when partly cooked. Cool slightly, add the flavor- 
ing, if used, and turn into a mold previously dipped 
into cold water. Chill, unmold and serve with a garnish 
of fresh or stewed fruit. 


Fried Wheatena (Friday) 


Prepare Wheatena as for breakfast service, but use generous measure of 






Wheatena to insure firmness. Turn into a plain round or square mold previously 
dipped into cold water, and chill. Unmold, cut into slices, roll in flour or 
brush over with beaten egg, then roll in uncooked Wheatena and fry until 
golden brown. 


Wheatena Bread (Saturday) 


1 compressed yeast cake 2 teaspoons sugar ¥, teaspoon salt cups flour 

2 tablespoons shortening 1y¥, cups boiling water 2, cup uncooked Wheatena 
Put the yeast cake and sugar into a cup and work them together with the back of a spoon until 
the yeast liquefies. Dissolve the salt is: wet in the boiling water and. when lukewarm add 
the yeast and sugar, then the Wheatena and sifted flour. Mix thoroughly, knead for five minutes, 
cover and set in a warm place, free from drafts, to rise until doubled in bulk—about three hours. 
Turn onto a floured ‘ae knead again thoroughly, form into a loaf, place in a greased pan (half 


fill) and let rise almost to the top of the pan. Bake in a moderate oven—350 degrees F.—about 
fifty minutes. Brush the top with melted shortening and cool on a wire rack. 
If you use dry yeast in place of compressed yeast cake, dissolve it with water in usual manner. 


EVERY Day! 


é 
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Try at least one Wheatena recipe a day | 


Many dainty and delicious ways of preparing wholesome whole wheat dishes! 


Aneminent food specialist and writeronhome Served as a breakfast dish, Wheatena is a 
economics, prepared and tested these tempting daily treat for young or old. An unrobbed 
recipes, combining whole wheat nourishment food containing a// the valuable properties 
with whole wheat flavor. 
family with these Wheatena dishes. So golden heart and bran. On your table in 
easily and quickly made, even by a novice. three minutes, at less than 2 cents a pound.- 


3 tablespoons butter Y, teaspoon pepper 3, tablespoons flour 1, cups cooked Wheatena 
1 tablespoon Worcestershire Sauce 2%, cup milk, water or stock 1 cup minced meat or fish 

Soften the butter in a saucepan, add the tn and when smoothly blended with the butter put 
in the liquid and bring to boiling point, stirring constantly. Cook three minutes, then add the 
Wheatena, additional salt if needed, the pepper, Worcestershire Sauce and the meat or fish. Spread 
smoothly on a plate to cool, divide into twelve portions and flatten into cutlet shape on a board 
sprinkled with bread crumbs. Dip each cutlet in beaten egg, roll in bread crumbs and fry golden 


FREE—Sample package and helpful 
recipe book showing many dainty and 
economical ways Wheatena may be 
served. The Wheatena Company, 
i Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 3 


The delictous whole wheat cereal 
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Delight your of the whole wheat, including the delicious 


Wheatena Cutlets (Monday) 


brown in deep fat. Serve hot with or without an accompanying sauce. 


Wheatena Muffins (Tuesday) 


1¥, cups flour , teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons sugar 
4 teaspoons baking powder 1y% cups milk 1 egg 
24 cup uncooked Wheatena 2 tablespoons melted shortening 


Sift together the flour, salt and baking powder, add the Wheatena and 
sugar, and moisten with the well beaten egg, milk and melted shortening. 
Turn into hot greased muffin pans and bake twenty to twenty-five minutes 
in a moderately hot oven—375 degrees F. 


Wheatena Polenta (Wednesday) 


Prepare Wheatena exactly as for breakfast service, 
adding a little additional salt. Turn into a mold or pan 
previously dipped into cold water and set aside until 
cold and firm. Unmold onto a baking dish, pour over and 
around it a rich tomato sauce to which pimentoes or 
green a and a little grated onion may be added. 
Sprinkle generously with grated cheese and bake twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven—350 degrees F. 





Write for Free 
Reczpe Book 


of other recipes 









Wheatena Waffles 
(Sunday) 


2%, cup flour 

24, teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
y, cup uncooked Wheatena 
Leggs 1% cups milk 

2 tablespoons melted shortening 


Sift together the flour, salt and baking 
powder, add the Wheatena and moisten 
with the egg yolks and milk, beating 
thoroughly to insure a smooth batter. 
Stir in the melted shortening and just 
before baking, fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Bake in well greased waffle 
irons. Serve with butter and honey or 
maple syrup. 
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Blanket (9overs 


Something New in the 
Upstairs World 


























pride of every woman’s heart, and 

quite simple it is of attainment 
during the daytime hours. But when 
nighttime comes and the bed is ready for 
occupancy —that’s quite a different story! 
For strive as one may, there’s no making 
a thing of daintiness out of heavy woolen 
blankets, particularly when _they’re 
slightly soiled. And when the counter- 
pane is rolled back for the night, those 
blankets just will take the center of the 
picture! 

But here’s a way to circumvent them. 
All that’s necessary is a blanket cover 
such as any of the three pictured above, 
and, presto, the night chamber is as 
dainty and alluring as anyone could wish! 
Kept on the bed beneath the counter- 
pane during the day, the cover will take 
the soil that comes through the open win- 
dows at night, and, unlike the blankets 
it protects, may be washed every week. 


A SPICK-AND-SPAN bedroom is the 


As a gift to a June bride it is dainty and 
practical, while for “dressing”’ an inva- 
lid’s bed it is invaluable. Matching pil- 
low slips nine inches longer than the pillow 
and open at both ends also may be used. 

The cover may be of silk, sateen or 
dimity, in white, natural or any of the 
pastel shades, depending on the colors of 
the room. The silk ones are sold in New 
York for $22.50, but $3 to $10 will pur- 
chase the material, depending on its 


- kind, and a few hours’ work is sufficient 


to make a charming cover. 

That on the single bed at top of page 
is washable white cotton-backed silk, 
which comes plain or brocaded in many 
colors, and measures 72 by 87 inches, in- 
cluding lace. Two widths of 31-inch 
material make it, the first width running 
down center and the second split in half, 
with each half joined to the central panel 
by means of 23%-inch lace insertion. 
Three-inch lace, of fine, firm quality, edges 


the sides and bottom of the cover. Five 
yards of insertion are required and 7 yards 
of edging. 

For a double bed, three widths of 31- 
inch material, each 3 yards long, are 
needed, and allow a 5-inch hem at sides. 
The widths may be fagoted together and 
the hem cut off and fagoted on again, but 
if lace is used, the edges of the two side 
widths must be cut off, making the com- 
pleted cover about 81 inches wide. 

A more tailored and less expensive 
cover is seen on the bed in center. Made 
of sateen, in ivory, gold or any of the 
pastel shades, the panels are fagoted to- 
gether with matching mercerized floss. 
Silk bias tape or ribbon of the same or a 
darker shade binds the scallops. 

Sheerer and still less expensive is the 
flowered dimity cover below, with panels 
again fagoted together. The mercerized 
floss matches in color the groundwork of 
dimity and the plain hem the flowers. 








Turn 
a cup 


of 


coffee 
into a 


delicious 


dessert 


AKE coffee, the universal 

beverage—take Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine, the uni- 
versal gelatine—combinethe 
two and you have a differ- 
ent dessert to delight the 
most fastidious taste. 


Try this “Coffee Cream”’ 
recipe tomorrow. It is easy 
to make— takes little time or 
trouble. And the result will 
be one of the most glorious 
desserts that ever graced 
your dining table. 


COFFEE CREAM 
(Six Servings) 


¥% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4% cup cold water Yolks of three eggs 
1 cup strong coffee, boiled 
Salt 1 cup sugar 
1 pt. heavy cream [or evaporated milk] 
beaten stiff 


Soak gelatine in cold water five min- 
utes. Make a custard of coffee, sugar 
and yolks of eggs, and add soaked gela- 
tine and salt. Cool, add cream and 
freeze. Serve in parfait glasses; gar- 
nish with whipped cream, sweetened, 
and flavored with vanilla, or any fancy 
fruit. 

(Note that in this recipe you use 
only 4% an envelope of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. There is still 
enough gelatine left in your pack- 
age for three other desserts of 
six servings each, so besides the 
highest quality you also have the 
greatest economy). 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


Send 4c postage for Mrs. Knox’s 
recipe books “Dainty Desserts” 
and “Food Economy” and men- 
tion your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 


KNOX 
j y oe _ 


t AT} 
7 & 


| GELATINE § 





Both packages contain the same plain Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine, but the ‘* Acidulated"’ has 
pe c lemon flavoring, 


an extra lop t 


not mixed with the gelatine. 

















HILDREN thrive on 

KLIM because it is 
milk---the world’s best food 
---in its most digestible form. 


The water is removed from 
the milk, to make KLIM, by 
the famous Merrell - Soule 
Spray Process. Science has 
shown that this process re- 
duces the size of the butter- 
fat globules and the curds, 
thus promoting digestion 
and assimilation. Yet none 
of the nutritive value of the 
original milk---including the 
valuable vitamins---is lost. 

Get a 1 lb. can of KLIM from 
your druggist or grocer. It will 
make one gallon of milk, good for 


every use of milk. Try it out for 
yourself, 


KLIM keeps without ice. No 
waste. It is always ready: simply 
add water to get liquid milk again. 
KLIM is always pure. For travel 
and in camp, it is indispensable. 


For Baby Feeding 


Mothers should consult their 

physicians regarding the prop- 

er use and modification of 
KLIM for infant feeding. 


Buy KLIM from your druggist or grocer. 





* Thy a can of 
KLIM in Camp 






FREE. “Your Child’s 
Health”, containing valu- 
able information about 
child feeding, and “‘Nationally Known Recipes-~ 
Children’s Edition’, sent free upon request. 
MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 

L. H. J. Apr. 


Write address in border. 
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We Dress Our Porchin Awning (loth for Summer 





Seg AKING old things look like new 
.@| is every housewife’s favorite in- 
i | door sport. But as the warm, 
Mite “Ay B} Sunshiny days of spring ap- 
S2=Mees) proach, bringing their prophecy 
of a long, lazy summer to come, the indoor 
sport automatically becomes an outdoor 
one, as attention is transferred to the 
porch and concentrated on the most at- 
tractive way of dressing it up for the new 
season. 

Fresh, bright-colored covers for the fur- 
niture are, of course, the obvious neces- 
sity, and the woman who is wise will turn 
away from chintz and cretonne, with their 
penchant for fading and running, to the 
virtually sunproof and partially water- 
proof awning stripes, that can be had ev- 
erywhere in such a wide variety of color 
and design. 

Awning cloth comes in two kinds: That 
in which the color is painted on and that in 
which it is woven into the material. The 
woven fabric dates back as far as the art of 
weaving itself, and when the ancient 
nomad tribes of the East “folded their 
tents and silently stole away,” 
the collapsible dwellings they 
took with them were made of a 
brightly striped cloth that closely 
resembled our own modern awn- 
ing stripe. 


Woven Stripes are Best 


R purposes of handling and 
machine sewing, a light- 
weight woven stripe is better 
than the painted stripe to use in 
the making of furniture covers. 
By consultation with the pro- 
fessional who makes awnings to 
order, one’s porch may match 
one’s window awnings, and the 
material with which to refurbish 
the furniture may perhaps be 
purchased from him. Ifhe is un- 
able to supply it, he can at least 
give the name of the department 
store or mail-order house with 
which he dealt, and it will still 


By CorNELIA Cask 


be possible to have the awnings and the 
porch present a pleasing ensemble. 

For the covers pictured on these pages, 
thirty-one-inch material was used, at sixty 
cents a yard. There is also a thirty-one- 
inch quality at fifty cents a yard, while the 
twenty-nine-inch painted stripe comes at 
sixty-five cents a yard. The last, however, 
is rather harsh and stiff and does not lend 
itself well to stitching on an ordinary 
sewing machine. Stripes of fancier pat- 
terns are priced a little higher. 

Freshening up the couch hammock—an 
outstanding feature of nearly every porch— 
is the first step in the work of rehabilitat- 
ing the “outdoor room.” Making a slip 
for the seat pad and pulling it right over 
the old canvas is a perfectly simple job. 
A pointed valance, with points eight inches 
deep at narrowest, and fourteen inches at 
widest part, hangs down from the seat in 
front, and little side pockets for magazines 
or knitting may be sewed to the ends of 





the hammock. The new material will 
make the old canvas of the hammock ends 
look more dingy than ever, so they, too, 
must be covered with the awning stripe, or 
with an application of paint in a color 
blending with those of the awning stripe. 
If the couch has a back, this may be either 
painted or re-covered with the stripe. 


Making the Pillows 


HE top of the round pillow nearest to 

the front of picture, in the hammock, is 
made in eight sections, with the stripe run- 
ning crosswise and meeting at seams; and 
the bottom of pillow is in one piece. The 
eight sections are cut from a wedge-shaped 
pattern made by folding a round piece of 
paper, eighteen inches in diameter, three 
times across. This does. not allow for 
seams. The boxing at the side measures 
three inches wide when finished. 

The other round pillow, which finishes 
seventeen inches across, with a one-and- 
three-quarter-inch boxing, is made in the 
same way, with each of the eight wedges 
having a light stripe running 
lengthwise down its center. The 
bottom is of ocean-green oilcloth, 
and there is a six-inch loop to 
carry it by, making it especially 
useful as a seat for the steps or 
on the grass. 

The triangular cushion at bot- 
tom of page 208 finishes twenty 
and a half inches on each side 
and has no boxing; while the 
one below it finishes twenty-four 
by fourteen and a half inches, 
with a three-inch boxing. 

Next comes the round table 
cover, measuring, in this in- 
stance, thirty-seven inches 
across. Like the round cushions, 
it is cut in eight pieces, with the 
stripes running crosswise on each 
section and meeting exactly at 
the seams. A pointed valance, 
made in eight sections, with the 


(Continued on Page 208) 
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A Good Practice 


Indeed it is an excellent practice to keep Sun- 
shiny Hydrox Biscuits always on hand. Mothers 
who are also hostesses particularly appreciate these 
dainty, cream filled chocolate wafers. Not only do 
they provide much valuable nourishment in answer 
to children’s insistent demands for sweets—but 
they're sure to please each guest at tea or card 
patty, and of course, save no end of bother. 


z @ =e 
A useful recipe book that you should have is Ida Bailey Allen’s Sun- \ ; 
shine bouk. It is laden with serving suggestions, menus, and recipes for C fi ll d Z. 
nutrition and balanced eating. Sent free by addressing Sunshine Biscuits, ream 1 = Z 
814 Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Made in the “Thousand Window Bakeries” Chocolate Wafer S 
by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. \ \\ 
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Federal LandBank 
Bonds 


Sal 


‘Jo the Woman 
Who Fas Money to Invest 


A SOME TIME during the year, nearly every woman has 


money to invest. Be the amount large or small, the principal 
will be safe and the 1 oe sure when it is invested in Federal 
Land Bank Bonds. “Instrumentalities of the Government 
of the United ley teen Bonds are free from all taxation. 
The interest, paid twice yearly, is free from all income taxes. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


All Equally Safe—Marketable—Tax-Free Federal Land 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 Banks are 


; located at 
Federal Land Bank Bonds are secured by installment first 5 
. ; Baltimore, Md. 
mortgages on carefully appraised farms. The prompt pay- Berkeley, Calif. 
ment of principal and interest is guaranteed jointly by the Columbia, S. C. 
twelve Federal Land Banks with combined capital and reserves Houston, Texas 
exceeding $60,000,000. 


Louisville, Ky. 
When you need money, Federal Land Bank Bonds can be 


New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
readily sold or used as security for a loan. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield,Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 fully describes 
these Bonds. Address, nearest Federal Land Bank, or 


SS FEDERAL LAND BANKS, 
__ CHAS. E. LOBDELL, Fiscal Agent, 
NS Washington, D. C. 


April, 19 








ISE mothers .prefer these beautiful carriages. 
They are designed and constructed to give Baby 
the utmost comfort at the most reasonable price. 


HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD 
COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Boston, Mass. 
Six Factories and Eleven Warehouses in the 
United States 
Canadian Factory: Orillia, Ontario 


Look for a Quality Seal on Every Wheel 


Heywood Wakefield 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








(Continued from Page 206) 


upper edge of each section the width of 
the corresponding edge of the table cover, 
is cut on the cross of the material. Each 
point finishes seven and five-eighths inches 
deep at widest part and slopes off to a 
width of three inches at sides, and is sewn 
to the cover with the seams that join sec- 
tions of valance meeting seams of cover.as 
nearly as possible. The edge is bound with 
three-quarter-inch cotton braid in a color 
matching one of the stripes. If made to fit 
snugly, the table cover will never wrinkle 
or blow off, and the rain will harm it no 
more than it harms the window awnings. 

Because the back of the smaller chair at 
right.was wider at top than at bottom, its 
cover, made like a pocket, with the front 
pointed and the back straight across, 
could be stitched only on one side. The 
second side had to be sewed by hand, after 
the cover had been adjusted. The seat 
cover, lined with cotton wadding and a 
second piece of awning, has a pointed val- 
ance on each side, measuring seven and a 
half inches at widest place and sloping to 
three inches in width on sides. It is tied 
to rear legs with tape. 

The other chair—of the well-known 
army type—has a cover which simply 
slips over the back and extends in depth to 
the arms, while the eighteen-inch-square 
seat has a valance that finishes five inches 
wide without the fringe. Holes cut out of 
the seat cover for the uprights of arms and 
back were bound with tape, and, because 
of the uprights, the valance had to be 
sewed on by hand around the sides and 
back. For the arm covers, a paper pat- 
tern just the size of the top was cut, with 
allowance for seam, and a valance finish- 
ing three and a half inches, without fringe, 
sewed around the edge. The covers are 
held in place by a few tacks. A note of va- 
riety was introduced by using three-inch- 
wide cotton fringe to edge the back cover 
and valance of both arms and seat. 


An Easily Made Wall Pocket 


N OLD hassock, fourteen inches across, 
was utilized for the stool, with the 
cover made in the same way as that of the 
second round cushion. The box-plaited ruf- 
fle may be replaced by a straight valance. 
For the magazine wall pocket, cut the 
awning cloth sixty-two inches long and 
twenty-five inches wide, with stripes 
running vertically, and bind the bot- 
tom with braid. Then turn up 
twelve inches on the right side to 
form pocket and baste in place. 
For the middle and top pock- 
ets, cut two pieces, one 25 by 
11 inches and the other 25 by 
91% inches, with the stripes 
running vertically as in the 
rest of the pocket. Bind 
with braid the upper 
edge of each, and sew 
lower edge of each on 
the foundation four 
inches above the 
pocket below, the 
narrower pocket 
being nearest 


the top. Cut the top in points two inches 
deep and four inches across at widest 
place, and bind all edges except the bottom 
with braid. Then stitch down the center | 
of the two lower pockets, dividing them in 
halves to hold the larger magazines, and 4} 
twice down the upper pocket, making | 
three equal sections for the smaller period- 7 
icals. Tack the pocket firmly on the wall at 7 
top and sides, as the weight of the maga- 7 
zines is great. 


cA Cover for the (ard Table 


HE square tablecloth, shown at bot- 

tom of page 206, fits on a folding card 
table and measures thirty inches square. 
On the same principle as the round table 
cover, a paper was cut the exact size of the © 
table top and folded twice across, diago- 
nally, making four wedge-shaped sections, 
one of which was used for a pattern, with 
an allowance for seams added when cut- 
ting the material. Each section was cut 
with the stripes on the crosswise, so that 
when sewed together they would form a 
series of squares. The valance has points 
two inches deep, and finishes six inches at 
widest place and four inches at narrowest. 

If so desired, the awning-stripe idea can 
also be extended to the floor by having old 
awnings braided into mats. Unless the 
colors are faded and neutral, however, it 
is better to use a plain-colored rug on a 
porch decorated in awning-stripe material. 
In the case of the woman whose time or 
energy does not permit her to carry out 
the ideas embodied here herself, the serv- 
ices of a local awning maker may be en- 
listed and the same result obtained. 

As for the colors used, they are, of course, 
a matter of personal choice, with the tone 
of the walls usually acting as a determin- 
ing factor. One of the most charming 
combinations in which the awning stripe 
comes is a soft gray and white. With 
braid in a darker shade of gray used as 
binding, very smart results may be ob- 
tained with this stripe. 

If a more striking effect is desired, the 
black-and-white stripe will give a more or 
less futuristic air to the porch, while green 
and white, red and white, brown and 
white, orange and white and other com- 
binations are also included in the field of 
choice. As in the set on page 206, two 
kinds of stripes in the same colors may be 
used, thus doing away with too much same- 

ness. Wicker furniture, without which 

Ho summer porch is complete, may be 

é-painted the color of the awning and 

* will provide a pleasing background 
for the stripes. . 

And when at last the covers be- 

gin to show the effects of wear 

and sun, they still need not be 

thrown away. For, cut up 

and braided into rugs, they 

will be good for at least 

another season’s use, and 

their purchaser may rest 

content in the assur- 

ance that she has 

gotten from them 

in wear much 

more than their 

original cost. 


Cushions covered with awning cloth are economical, for the material is well-nigh indestructible 
and is not harmed by water, Backed with oilcloth, they become excellent floor cushions. 
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—— 7 MODERN HOME 
Table Spoons ~ © SILVER SET 


50 
s Ane The essential 26 pieces, including Stainless Steel knives, 
shaping in Triumph Pattern, the latest thing in smart silverware. are 

: . Reinforced with extra plating where most wear comes oe 

and guaranteed without time limitation. 
In a beautiful serving tray with special plate glass bot- 
tom and silver decorated edge and handles. 
Complete at the surprising price of $19.00 


PINTERNATIONAL SILVER CO] 


MERIDEN CONN-~ én Canada—WNIAGARA FALLS ONT. 
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Put up with all its full freshness and flavor 
in air-tight TI NS 


Fresu coconut does make a big differ- 
ence to coconut cake—or to any other 
coconut dessert. 


But you can’t always get fresh coconuts 
—and they are always a lot of trouble to 
fix. So most housewives fall back on the 
dried coconut that comes in packages all 
ready to use, with much the same result 
as when they use dried fruit instead of 
fresh fruit. 


What every housewife would like, of 
course, is fresh coconut, put up in the 


same convenient way as fresh fruits—in 
containers that preserve all the natural 
moisture and juiciness, the original deli- 
cious flavor. 


Awp now, here it is—Baker’s Coconut, 
SoUTHERN-STYLE, fresh coconut already shred- 
ded for use and packed with all its natural 
juiciness and flavor in air-tight tius. 


Such coconut you have never seen—except 
just from the shell. Tender, moist, juicy— 
each glistening white thread bursting with 
rich nutty flavor! 


F RANK 
Please sen 


i, eae COCONUT CAKE, covered with this coconut marshmallow 
icing made with the new moist coconut, is a revelation of how good 


coconut cake can be. 


Recipe in our Recipe Book. Drop us a post 
card and we will send you this useful little book free. 


Mail this coupon 
with ten cents 


S COCONUT 


Southern - - Style 


Order a can today and try it in one of your 
favorite coconut recipes. You’ll never bother 
with fresh coconuts again—and you’ll never 
want to use any other prepared kind. 


7 i y 


We want you to try Southern-Style, and so if 
you will fill out the coupon below, and send it 
to us with ten cents in stamps or coin, we will 
send you a generous sample can. 


Of course we have the dried kind too—at 
its best. And also, fresh coconut packed with 
its own milk in sealed tins. 


LIN BAKER Co., 


¢ trial - n (enclose ioc) O 
ec ipe b 


ook (free) O 
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Keeping the Pace 


(Continued from Page 39) 


out of the newest modern convenience, as 
we do now when our automobiles en- 
counter the fool driver or stall their en- 
gines, when central gives us the wrong 
connection, when objectionable broadcast- 
ing ‘‘hogs the air.” 

But there is an entirely different phase 
to this whole discussion of aviation, the 
text of which I find in words spoken by 
two very distinguished representatives of 
the American Army and Navy. The one 
is General Amos Fries, chief of the Chemi- 
cal Warfare of the United States, and the 
other Rear Admiral Fullam. It was Gen- 
eral Fries who once said to me: “‘ Whatever 
men use in peace, they use in war.”’ This 
has been true ever since men took the 
flint arrows of long ago with which they 
went forth to kill their food and turned 
these same weapons to the slaying of each 
other. 

Today, as we are well aware, science is 
the dominant element in the transforma- 
tion of our ways of doing things, and just 
as surely if we have another war, the 
fighting peoples would lay their hands on 
the last achievements in physics and 
chemistry, in electricity and in mechanics 
as their tools. In other words, shall we 
use the great sources of power and all the 
finest inventive genius of our age to help 
build up life, or shall we use them to de- 
stroy life? It’s up to us; it depends on the 
spirit of man; it becomes a moral issue. 

We may take our choice. The swiftest 
means that the world knows today by which 
men can come in contact with each other is 
transportation through the air. Men may 
choose to rush together in good will, 
making this contact a means of mutual un- 
derstanding; they may choose to rush to- 
gether in hatred and destruction. 

Over against the picture of fast-flying 
letters, or of pilots peering down from 
above to map mountains and lakes, we 
must paint the vision of equally swift 
fleets, faster, faster, and ever faster, 
greater in numbers, bearing those eggs of 
death, the bombs that have grown in size 
from the three hundred pounds of the last 
war up to the four thousand pounds of to- 
day. And while the engines of destruc- 
tion that they carry have grown so much 
more deadly, the planes themselves have 
outgrown the more or less tentative ex- 
perimental things of 1918. Then they were 
easily set afire, and a single shot might 
shatter the propeller, built up of layers of 
wood, and so bring them down. 


Other Airplanes 


OW the wings and wing spars and ribs 

are all metal or all metal covered, and 
the propellers are of duralumin or of even 
lighter metals, so that both wings and 
propeller may be shot through again and 
again without being put out of action; so 
that shots will have to make a direct hit 
on some vital part of engine or gas tank or 
the pilot himself in order to bring down 
the ship. Moreover, it is no easy matter to 
hit from below that elusive, alert man who 
darts at an unknown height, nose dives, 
spins, side slips, increases or decreases his 
elevation as fast as the eye can travel. 

Probably gunners nowadays are more 
expert and our guns better. The United 
States Army boys have always been ex- 
traordinary marksmen. 

In wartime, a battle of gunmen on earth 
against bombers in the air would have to 
meet not only smoke, but such gases as 
chloropicrin or phosgene, sprinkled in the 
same way. “Mixed with smoke, this would 
not only make observation of the planes 
by anti-aircraft batteries impossible, but 
would produce such heavy clouds of gas 
that nothing but the best masks would be 
safe,”’ writes an official military observer. 
“And this brings out the final point. Every 
anti-aircraft gunner and battery and every 
machine gunner should be constantly 
trained in the gas mask, because he is going 


to have to fight with it on. The anti- 
aircraft gun,” says this same official ob- 
server, ‘‘will force pilots to perhaps fly 
higher, do more dodging, and change their 
direction and thus interfere with their own 
work. Insome cases it will stop the timid 
airman. It is the bear dog of our defense. 
It makes a great deal of noise, worries the 
bear, sometimes trees him, but never kills. 
The final answer to airplanes is other air- 
planes.” 

You and I hate war. Sometimes we 
hate it so much that we turn our faces and 
minds away and refuse to consider facts, 
but one of the facts we ought to face with 
no shilly-shallying is that we still live in a 
world where other peoples are war-minded; 
where the network of air service that 
threads Europe and begins to stretch into 
Africa and Asia and South America is 
being built up by nations who have the 
traditions of war in their very blood, and 
who even now are, as it were, dotted with 
little infections of war that may break out 
into a pestilence. Their fear for their very 
lives and for their whole civilization is 
driving them on the way toward peace, 
and once in a while such a great dramatic 
achievement as the Locarno Conference 
with its promise of a new and better state 
of mind between peoples, or the ordering 
of Greece and Bulgaria out of each other’s 
borders by the League of Nations, with a 
revelation of how a new power in the 
world can be used—these make a tre- 
mendous appeal to us. 


Stop War Before it Begins 


EANWHILE those same nations 
speed airplane building, knowing well 
enough that this newest and swiftest means 
of communication may in a moment be 
transformed into the newest and swiftest 
means of war, either for defense or for ag- 
gression. 
And just here we link up that first half 
of our text, General Fries’ statement that 


“‘whatever men use in peace, they use in’ 


war,”’ with the other half of my chosen 
text. In a letter to THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, “‘The way to stop war is to 
stop it before it begins,’’ wrote Rear 
Admiral Fullam, of the National Aéro- 
nautic Association—and I would like to 
see a million American women members 
of that association, whose purpose is to 
make America first in the air. Why? 
Because quite outside of the question of 
aviation in army and navy, suppose our 
Government gave us that preliminary 
service of mapping the air routes, of set- 
ting up lighthouses, of licensing pilots and 
machines, thus requiring high efficiency; 
and suppose community after community 
provided itself with flying fields; suppose 
commercial energy then rushed in, as it 
seems waiting to do, and we had in the 
United States thousands of skilled fliers 
and hundreds of manufacturers of air- 
ships and all that push of genius in de- 
veloping better and better planes and 
dirigibles—and all this not a matter of 
armament, but a purely peacetime out- 
flowing; not a menace, but an efflores- 
cence of modern commercial prosperity. 
It would mean what one might call na- 
tional defense on the bargain table, with 
mighty little expense to the Government. 

To make America first in the air means 
a great commercial development;. it does 
not make necessary a vast military ex- 
pense; it does not mean hearts and minds 
set on war. But it is the modern substi- 
tute for the great old walls and turrets by 
which the Middle Ages made themselves 
secure against attack—a substitute mod- 
ern in spirit also, since it carries no con- 
stant suggestion of hate. Rather it carries 
the suggestion of closer and closer contact 
of man and man, security through better 
understanding of each other. And the 
will to better understanding is the only 
final and real security against war. 


i poe flour and 
one-fourth teaspoonful pepper in two 
tablespoonfuls melted butter, add 
cup of milk and stir until boiling. 
Add can B & M Fish Flakes, cover 


and let stand until hot. Serve on 
slices of buttered toast. Complete 
recipe on label. 
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The One I Knew Least of All 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Mr. Miller tried to think of some me- 
chanical aid. The footlights! If she would 
look at the footlights their intense glare 
would certainly affect her eyes and she 
might cry. He didn’t approve the plan; 
twas a makeshift, but many people used 
it. She would try it. The footlights were 
turned on. No, it was of no use. She 
begged Mr. Miller to go and let her fight 
it out alone. After an unconscionable time 
he did go, leaving her staring at the foot- 
lights. But not having him there, looking 
so disappointed, lifted her spirits, and 
away whirled all notion of tears. Never- 
theless she sat for two mortal hours looking 
at those footlights. Result, not one tear. 

After two seasons with the stock com- 
pany, she went one day to see Mr. Froh- 
man and ask his advice. It was strange to 
hear her say that she wanted to play com- 
edy; she was still haughty about it, but 
she did not care to fall into a groove and 
be tearful all her life! And she added that 
she was ambitious and wanted to play 
more important parts. Mr. Frohman said 
he quite understood her ambition; per- 
haps the parts had not been entirely to 
her liking; perhaps she would prefer not 
to remain in the company? She replied 
that if her work were not satisfactory she 
wished to resign at once. Mr. Frohman 
said he would accept her resignation— 
an awful pause—she rose to go—and he 
would put her in Mr. John Drew’s com- 


while they formed a partnership. It be- 
came a great pleasure to play the scene, 
and there was no trouble with it, for the 
rose played the difficult part. 

At one time a very stupid system ob- 
tained in this country, which created seri- 
ous difficulties for actors. English plays 
were the habit of the time, and American 
stage managers were sent abroad to study 
the plays and give their advice as to the 
American actors they thought suitable for 
the parts. Nine times out of ten they sug- 
gested American actors who looked like 
the English actors, thin for thin and plump 
for plump, and it never seemed to occur to 
them that the physical resemblances did 
not necessarily imply like artistic gifts. 

It was, of course, a stupid system, and 
of course it did not last. But in its final 
days it served to teach the one I knew least 
a lesson in the humanities of the theater, a 
lesson she never forgot. The rehearsals of 
an English play were going forward, and 
the stage manager, who had not selected 
her for the part she was to play, as she was 
already a member of Mr. Drew’s company, 
was very grieved to find her not at all like 
the English actress he had hoped she 
would imitate. He thought she had no 
notion of the part whatever, and did not 
know what to do with her. There was a 
conference: Mr. Frohman, Mr. Drew and 
the stage manager; and after it Mr. 
Frohman said, “‘I am afraid we shall have 
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To hold magazines and such~ 


OOKS, newspapers, cards, 

smoking equipment —and 
all the other little things that 
collect in the sun room, are kept 
in order in Globe-Wernicke Sec- 
tional Bookcases! Glass doors 
keep out dust and slide out of 
sight when opened—making 
them convenient to use, even in 
narrow spaces. So that you 
may paint some gay color to go 
with other sun room furnish- 
ings, cases may be had unfin- 
ished. Handy new uses are 
made of Globe-Wernicke Cases 
in every other room in the 
home, too! Separate sections 
for varied groupings and ease 
of moving. Period and modern 
designs in various finishes. 


Mail This Coupon 





If there is no Globe-Wernicke The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
branch or authorized dealer in your ept. B4. 

city, buy from us direct at no ad- Sancinaatl, Ohio. 
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pany as his leading woman. Oh! to do the best we can.”” Mr. Drew thought 

Mr. Drew’s method was entirely differ- it would be simpler. She, of course, 
ent from Mr. Sothern’s. Mr. Sothern’s thought they meant that she was hope- 
seemingly unconscious comedy had every- less, and went home and cried her heart 
thing in train, the pauses calculated toa _ out. 
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second; the audience might interfere, one 
hoped they would, but the actors knew 
their scenes as a musician knows a page of 
music. Mr. Drew, on the other hand, de- 
lighted in the conscious, sophisticated 
comedy; he seemed to court accidents for 
the pleasure of conquering difficulties. 
One was rehearsed no less thoroughly, but 
one had to be ready for any little cadenzas 
his fertile mind injected into the play. Ex- 
cellent training for a beginner. 


Rehearsal With a ‘Rose 


R. DREW, with a word, could change 
one’s whole notion of a part, could 
make it a different character; and his 
power of ridicule compelled sureness of 
oneself or the sentimental little flower blew 
away on a gale of laughter, like dandelion 
seeds on the breath of a wishing child. He 
taught one readiness to take advantage of 
an accident or happenchance, so that 
every wind that blew brought something 
to the good. 
In one of his plays there was a curiously 
difficult scene. The young wife in the play, 
to punish her husband for some fancied 
wrong, pretended to be tipsy. For the 
first time the one I knew least encountered 
the serious difference between the real 
thing and the imagined thing, and it wasa 
particularly difficult scene for her. Asa 
young child she had seen a poor drunken 
woman bundled intoacart and taken away 
by the police. The sight of the poor ragged 
woman had made a profound impression, 
and when the scene in this play came to be 
studied, she could not rid herself of that 
early remembrance and it made her over- 
careful and self-conscious. The scene was 
rehearsed over and over again, but it al- 
ways fell short; it always lacked spon- 
taneity. The inflection of the voice, the 
expression of the face, all that could be 
managed; but if she let her body sway 
ever so little to make it seem unsteady, in- 
stantly all delicacy was gone. What todo 
she did not know. One day at rehearsal 
someone gave her a flower, a lovely, long- 
stemmed rose. Held at a certain angle it 
tipped and tilted in a delightfully tipsy 
fashion, but did not lose its beauty. So 
they went home together, the rose and she, 
and rehearsed and rehearsed, and after a 


L 


Frohman’s Tact 


FTER anight’s sleep, her common sense 
restored, she went to Mr. Frohman’s of- 
fice prepared togive up the part. Mr. Froh- 
man wasalittle surprised; he had hopedshe 
would understand; there was no thought 
of taking her out of the part; her per- 
formance would not be the same as the 
original, but it would fit in—that was not 
the difficulty. Then she was told: The 
stage manager was the most important 
member of Mr. Frohman’sstaff, and he was 
an old man; he had been with Mr. Froh- 
man many years, and neither Mr. Froh- 
man nor Mr. Drew felt he could be told or 
allowed to think that his way of rehearsing 
had gone by; his dignity and his pride had 
to be considered. Later, as opportunities 
offered, he was given other and very im- 
portant duties in which he was entirely 
capable, and until his death he remained a 
member of Mr. Frohman’s staff. 

With Mr. Drew’s plays Mr. Frohman 
began more and more to take personal 
charge of the rehearsals, a great boon to 
the actors, for he was a genius. 

The most interesting member of his 
company was Mr. Drew’s niece, Ethel 
Barrymore. One always thought of Mere- 
dith’s line, 

Beautiful she looks, like a tall garden lily, 


so beautiful and so lovable she was, with 
the most charming ways, and with a de- 
lightful young seriousness about her work. 
Mr. Drew was very proud of her, and ev- 
eryone in the company shared his pride. 
Mrs. Drew, who seemed one of the com- 
pany, so interested she was and kind, was 
a very rare woman, genuine and staunch; 
once enlisted her loyalty never failed, and 
whenever one saw her, faith in all the real 
things of life was renewed. 

When it came time for the one I knew 
least to choose whether she should leave 
Mr. Drew’s company or no, it was very de- 
pressing —the future might be anything— 
the present was complete and happy. If 
only J. M. Barrie had never made a play 
of The Little Minister, there would have 
been no temptation to drift away. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The third article in this 
series will appear in an early issue 
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Two Invitations—Either 
Can Lead You to Extra Money 


—to those who are merely 
‘a little bit interested’’ 


OME women still ask us in amaze- 

ment: ‘‘Is it really possible for a 
woman, perhaps with no business expe- 
rience at all and 
precious little 
time, to make up 
to $1.50 or $2 an 
hour for spare 
time work?” 


They can scarce- 
ly believe that 
Curtis subscrip- 
tion profits come 
so fast. Or they 
think that maybe 
others can make a 
go of it, but not 
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— to those who want to start 
earning money right NOW 


eee you're one of those women 
who know just how they could 
use $5 or $10 a week extra, and are con- 
vinced that if other women, home- 
makers as well as business people, can 
earn it, you can too. 


You know you could easily pick up 
many a subscription for such popular 
ublications as The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
he Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and The 
Country Gentleman 
in odd moments. 


But you haven't 
got around to 
make your start. 
You’ve meant to 
get the facts, to 
find out about our 
generous commis- 
sions and bonus, 





month. 


Below is a handy 


Please send me everything I need to start earn- 
ing extra money now. 
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big saving. 
WRITE FOR BOOK 


Learn how you can build your home at whole- 
sale. Buy direct. 30% less on material—40% 
less on labor cost. Complete material for this 
beautiful home cut to size—ready to erect for 
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actually available to you. Others at $373 to 
$1375 with freight prepaid to all points east 
of Mississippi and north of Mason 
. and Dixon line. Write for free book 
today — see with your own eyes 
how to build a home of your dreams 
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Nancy Davin—Fler Own Story 


(Continued from Page 23) 


edition, a little dab of type matter across 
the bottom of the page and a big layout 
of the pictures, surrounded with colored 
scrolls and autumn-leaf decoration! It 
wasn’t signed, but for that I was grateful. 
Pop Lawrence’s sense of humor hadn’t 
gone so far as that. 

You can imagine if this incident in- 
creased my self-confidence! It did. 
Luckily there were plenty of other things 
to counteract it. 

Of the three women I worked with, Miss 
Hatton did the women’s clubs and society 
for the morning paper and Miss Latshaw, 
aided by Miss Pardee, had the same de- 
partment in the afternoon journal. 

Of the three I owe much to 

Miss Latshaw, who taught 
me the first elements of 
good newspaper work. 

Whatever “Billy” 
Latshaw wrote she 
wrote with style and 
finish and taste, 
though it was the 
simplest item. She 
never slopped over 
with mushy adjectives, 
not even when the great- 
est lady in the city was 
giving a party. She hada 
passion for accuracy, and she 
systematized her work perfectly. 

She made me see how much color and 
variety and interest can be put into a 
society column, and how much it can be 
made to mean to the people whose names 
appear in it. She had her files of debu- 
tantes, and sub-debs, matrons and dow- 
agers, and she followed them right along 
from year to year, always with exactness. 
The result was the personal touch that 
alone redeems a society column from 
dreary repetition. 


N THE telephone she was marvelous; 

she could wheedle a story out of any- 
one, and yet not abate a scrap of her own 
dignity nor the paper’s she represented. 
Not that she had to do much wheedling! 
People were only too glad to “‘give it first 
to Miss Latshaw,” because they knew 
they would be treated with perfect fairness 
and real interest. Her greatest trouble lay 
with the social climbers, who tried to 
deluge her with news about themselves 
and their entertainments and were angry 
because it was not featured ahead of the 
real leaders of society. They would lie to 
her sometimes, tell her that Mrs. Four 
Hundred was coming to their luncheon or 
reception, slip names of people they de- 
sired to know—but didn’t—into their list 
of guests, given out before their parties. 
But they might have saved their pains. 
The list of guests would appear, but shorn 
of all falsification. Billy Latshaw could 
fairly smell a faked guest list. 

She knew it all, through and through, 
and followed in her column those who 
rose, while those who failed to achieve she 
cheerfully consigned to oblivion. She was 
a detached spectator of an amusing scene. 

It was impossible to work beside a 
woman like this and not learn from her. 
She didn’t offer advice or direction, but 
her daily column, and her handling of it 
was a lesson, even though I was in a 
different field. 


NE man in our office, though as decent 

a man morally as ever lived, had the 
most peculiar attitude toward the women 
with whom he was associated. He held us 
all asmentalinferiors—almost, I mightsay, 
defectives. He didn’t like women in the 
office. He tolerated us because no man 
could be hired to do the woman’s page and 
the society and club columns, but he hated 
to have us around, and he dealt with us ina 
spirit of exasperation that was very unfair. 
His name was Brandon; he was a small 
man with an expression habitually severe 
and cross. But make no mistake, he was a 







corking newspaperman, and he habitually 
worked far beyond his strength, which was 
probably why he looked so peevish. I 
liked him and I respected him, but when 
I had to go into his office to deal with him 
he was so overbearing and unreasonable 
that I always came away in a rage. He 
wouldn’t consent to the small improve- 
ments I suggested, though they were so 
directly in line with his own policy that I 
knew he must approve them in his heart. 


HEREUPON I altered my tactics. 
When I wanted to make a change in 
matter or make-up I didn’t go to Mr. 
Brandon and put it before him as 





a straight business proposition 
a as was my earlier way. Not 


at all. I went in looking 
shrinking and distressed 
and sat down beside 
him with a timid air, 
oozing clinging femi- 
ninity with every 
movement. 
“Oh, Mr. Brandon,” 
I would say, looking 
at him beseechingly, 
“I’m so worried about 
something. Won’t you 
help me with it? I’ve just 
got to have your advice.” 

His advice! His help! He beamed 
uponme. This was the way a woman ought 
to talk, the way a woman ought to act. 
He was disarmed. He was at my mercy. 

So, with hesitations and haltings, with a 
suspicion of tears in the voice, I would put 
before him the question that I had wished 
decided, always prefacing with ‘‘Of course 
you have noticed that such-and-such 
wasn’t exactly right ——’”’ And as he con- 
sidered the matter I would humbly and 
stammeringly offer my poor little sugges- 
tions, slipping them in one by one as if 
unworthy his notice. 

I ought, perhaps, to be ashamed to tell 
it, but this system “‘worked’”’ Mr. Bran- 
don, as George Ade hath it, “‘like creamery 
butter.” I got everything I wanted. He 
let me do exactly as I pleased. He liked 
me. He approved of me. He thought I 
was a bright young woman. So I was, but 
not in the way he supposed. I used to 
come away from these little pathetic 
dramas of mine feeling half elated and half 
humiliated—elated that I could so hood- 
wink him, humiliated because I couldn’t 
get what I wanted in any other way. 


HAD been getting fifteen dollars a week 

for salary, and I hadn’t been working 
more thana few weeks when I realized that 
it wasn’t enough to live on with any degree 
of comfort, even in those days of good 
board at seven dollars a week, tailored 
suits at twenty-five, hats at five and seven. 
Fifteen dollars didn’t leave me any margin. 

And while I was meditating on the best 
way to boost the amount the managing 
editor of the morning paper, Mr. Ward, 
who came from my home state, came walk- 
ing into my office with a pile of books and 
asked me if I could find time to review 
them. 

“If I can get paid for it,”’ I said bluntly. 

“Our literary editor is sick, and I am 
apportioning his work throughout the 
office,” said Mr. Ward very nastily. “It 
isn’t customary to ask for extra pay for 
helping out anyone in a hole.” 

His manner made me so furious I could 
hardly speak. “ Well, why didn’t you say 
Mr. Dobel was sick when you first came 
in, then?” I demanded. “I’m willing to 
help out anyone that’s sick; but I’m not 
going to have extra work piled on me just 
so, and not get paid for it.” 

As the door shut on Mr. Ward I realized 
that I’d probably dished my hope of get- 
ting my salary raised, forever. However, 
a few days after this he came in again. 


(Continued on Page 217) 
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Make your slip-covers of Orinoka 
In years of wear and washing they will not fade 
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‘Summer clothes for the fur- 
niture.’” That’s what slip- 
covers are. And very neces- 
sary too, with long months 
of open windows, and dust, 
heat and sunshine pouring in. 
But why use materials that 
are colorless and unlovely— 
or if colored, that will not 
stand sun and washing? Slip-covers can be 
charming as well as utilitarian, as this 
Orinoka fabric proves. 


Decorators are enchanted with it, not only 
because it is beautiful, but because it ‘‘tailors’’ 
superbly, and slip-covers made from it kee 
-heir shape. It is a fabric of exceptional ae 
ity indeed. a marvelous weave patterned after 
the Phulkari work in the Punjab, India. The 
pattern is woven in, not printed on. It is but 
one of many of Orinoka makes (all 50 inches 
vide) and is suitable also for draperies, for up- 
u0lstery for wicker chairs, and for the bags 
used to cover portiéres in the summer to 
protect them from the dust. 


Every thread in this material is dyed per- 
manently fast by the exclusive Orinoka proc- 
ess which makes it unfadable under every 
condition of wear and washing. The material 
is guaranteed. Neither sun nor tubbing will 





Cool summer comfort here 


Orinoka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 


change its color in the least. If it fades, the 
merchant from whom you buy is authorized 
to refund your money or replace with new 
goods. 

This guaranty applies to all Orinoka sun- 
fast al tubfast fabrics for glass-curtains, 
over-draperies and upholstering. To be sure 
you get the genuine, look for the guaranty 
tag on every bolt. These materials are carried 
by the better stores and decorating establish- 
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ments. Ask for them if you are planning to 
redress your windows and furniture this 
spring. The fabric illustrated above is No. 
8991, color No. 1. 


And send for the new Orinoka booklet pre- 
pared by a New York decorator of note. It 
contains many suggestions for smart and at- 
tractive window treatments. A copy is yours 
for the asking. Just fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. The Orinoka Mills, 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 





THE ORINOKA MILLS, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 


: Please send me complimentary copy of mew Orinoka booklet on window 
; treatments, : 


; AMES saccbaas 
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Osilk OStockings 


New DayinWomen’s Hosiery! 


$1.65 to $2.15 


NEW silk stocking has been made—so 
beautiful, so durable, that women 
are amazed to find that the price is only 
$1.65 to $2.15. Not at any price, however 
high, can you buy silk stockings that are 
more lovely or more lasting. And the 
reason is this: 
The Blue Moon Company makes noth- 


_—their great new factory, the latest im- 


proved machinery, the highest textile 


. skill. And inspiring all this, is a conscien- 
| tious pride in doing a fine thing well. 
» | Every Blue Moon Silk Stocking is made 
~ ¥ of pure Japanese dipped dye silk, which 


Patented Triple Garter i 
Strip Prevents Runs. . 


is the longest-wearing fabric known. De-- 


lightfully sheer yet substantial and firm. 


Shimmering, dainty, exquisite! 

Blue Moon Silk Stockings come in every 
smart new shade—for every taste, every 
occasion. Be sure to-ask for the new Blue 


ing but this one brand of full-fashioned silk hosiery.. Moon. Silk Stockings next time you go shopping. 
On this one product their entire effort is centered Don’t accept a substitute. © 192,.8.m.s.u.co. | 


BLUE MOON SILK HOSIERY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office: 389 FIFTH AVENUE 


“LONGER WEAR IN EVERY PAIR” 
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(Continued from Page 214) 


“Can you write music criticism?” he 
asked me. ‘‘ You’re musical, aren’t you?”’ 

I played the violin probably worse than 
any living human being, and I didn’t know 
the first word of writing music criticism, 
but I didn’t let that daunt me. 

“T think I candoit,” Isaid. “But 4 

He smiled. ‘“‘Oh, you'll be paid extra 
for it. It’ll only be two or three nights a 
week, and you'll get ten dollars more a 
week. Don’t jump at me like you did 
about the book reviews.” 





T SEEMS absurd beyond imagination 
that, with no further looking into my 
qualifications, I should have been made a 
music critic for a really big paper in a 
really big city, but it is true. I’d never 
been to an orchestra concert, and I didn’t 
know the brasses nor the wood winds by 
sight or by name, barring the slide trom- 
bone and the flute, I’d seen only two 
performances of opera. I knew literally 
nothing about the concert stage. But I 
had my nerve with me; and there was the 
library. I went there and took out books 
on orchestral music and instruments, books 
on opera. I studied; I dug. And then I 
got the New York and Chicago papers and 
read what their music critics said and how 
they said it. By the time the musical 
season in our city was in full swing I had 
the patter if I didn’t have the expert 
knowledge behind it, and as I wrote simply 
enough of how the music seemed to me 
and added a “personal interest” line 
wherever it was possible, I had no difficulty 
with this task, and there were never any 
complaints from readers. 

My work went along smoothly enough, 
and I was beginning to feel like a veteran. 
So much so that I made up my mind that 
my salary must be raised again, for I had 
taken on the preparation of some “‘wom- 
an’s stuff’? to be used as fillers on the 
morning paper, in addition to everything 
else. I summoned my courage and tackled 
the manager of the two papers, Mr. Grow, 
and asked for five dollars more. 

This is what he answered me: “‘ Why do 
you think you should have it?” 

“I’m worth it; look at all the work I 
do,’”’ was my reply. 


E CONSIDERED and then said: “If 

you’d told me that you couldn’t live 
on what you're getting 
now, I wouldn’t have 
raised your salary. But 
you put your claim on 
your work, and I think 
you’re right. You shall 
have five dollars more 
beginning this week. 
And remember this,” 
he added, ‘‘ whenever 
you want to boost your 
salary, don’t try to do 
it on your necessity, 
but on your ability. 
Most people think a 
good reason to ask for 
a raise is because 
they’ve got large 
families, or their rent’s 
gone up, or they’re go- 
ing to get married and 
they need more money. 
They forget that these 
things don’t make 
them worth a cent 
more to their em- 
ployer, and he may be 
paying them all he can 
afford and all they’re 
worth. You’ve got to 
give value received for 
what you earn.” 

This Mr. Grow, our 
Manager, was an ex- 
traordinary man, in ability, in force and in 
character. He had been slowly rising to 
power and favor with the owner of the two 
papers until now practically all authority 
and responsibility of management were in 
his hands. This was greatly resented by 
the men beneath—Pop Lawrence, Mr. 
Ward, and a new man, a Mr. Totten, who 








had come in as managing editor of the 
morning paper, displacing Mr. Ward, who 
had now become editor and editorial 
writer, but was not in charge of mechanical 
detail. This was much better for him, be- 
cause he was a gentle soul, a scholar, a 
student of politics and economics and a 
skilled writer. 

Mr. Totten was a rough-and-tumble, 
old-school type, though he wasn’t very 
old, possibly in the middle thirties. He 
was all for pushing and hustling and bawl- 
ing out delinquents and making things 
hum generally. He thought he was a 
better man than Mr. Grow and didn’t 
hesitate to intrigue against him, because 
he wanted his place. 

Mr. Brandon, the managing editor of 
the afternoon paper, however, was no in- 
triguer. He had one job and he stuck to 
it, and that was getting out the best after- 
noon paper in the city and constantly in- 
creasing its circulation. Consequently, the 
men who wanted to fight Mr. Grow and 
hamper and thwart him didn’t like Bran- 
don. But if that spunky honest little man 
knew or cared, he didn’t show it. He kept 
his nose to the grindstone and watched the 
circuJation rise. There was his answer to 
everything. The paper, its success! 
There is no answer quite so final. 


HE office that has politics in it is an un- 

happy office, and its efficiency is not so 
high as the office without politics. It isn’t 
possible to work happily and well if you 
feel that someone is plotting and planning 
to get your job, or that the people in au- 
thority are fighting one another. 

The ugly situations, the pettiness and 
meanness that such things breed are be- 
yond belief. In the end they are apt to 
bring abqut the downfall of the one who is 
responsible for them. Honesty is so much 
the best policy, considered in cold terms of 
advancement and pay, that you can be 
pretty sure the man who uses dishonest 
tactics has little real ability to put into his 
job, and is so afraid of being discovered 
that he tries to bolster himself up by in- 
fluence and intrigue. 

If I speak bitterly on this subject it is 
because I feel bitterly. When I had been 
with the paper for about a year certain 
changes were made by the enterprising Mr. 
Grow. Pop Lawrence, the Sunday editor, 
who was inclined to do no more work than 
he had to, was given a severe shaking up, 
and among other 
things a special 
woman’s section was 
decided on and taken 
entirely out of his juris- 
diction. When the 
plans for it were com- 
plete Mr. Grow sent 
for meand told me that 
I was to have charge of 
it, and gave me a gen- 
eral outline of what he 
wanted to have in it. 


WAS to do it all, to 

buy the copy, to or- 
der the illustrations 
and to go upstairs to 
the composing room 
and have it made up 
directly under my own 
eyes. It was to be like 
a miniature magazine, 
in appearance and con- 
tents, with a colored 
cover, line and _ half- 
tone cuts, fancy head- 
ings, and so on. 

Mr. Grow gave me 
the projected date of 
the first issue, told me 
it would be widely ad- 
vertised and then he 
couldn’t resist a last 
speechified touch. ‘‘ Never refuse respon- 
sibility,’’ he said. ‘‘No one who refuses 
an offered responsibility ever gets any- 
where; that’s a business axiom. If you 
refuse it, you may never have it offered 
again.” 

That seemed a sort of valedictory and I 
rose to go. But he stopped me. 
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| A-Steel ATHERMOS- 
=| ‘for Ice Machine Service 


pos 

SC Your new ice machine demands a _ The bottom front panel is provided 
Ne high-grade, well-built refrigerator with louvres for ample air circula- 
-~2 . . . . . . 
eS which is thoroughly insulated. That tion and is removable for easy oil- 
TS means all-steel, with insulation such ing and adjustment of machinery. 
AD ce . ; 

Sa as you find in the Gurney Athermos The Athermos preserves food perfect- 
<= —2 full inches of pure cork board. ly in warmest climates. The all-steel 


The model illustrated is specially 
built for ice machine use and will 
accommodate any of the standard 
coils. It makes a complete, self- 
contained outfit with the compressor 
machinery in the lower compartment. 


case is built to last indefinitely. Baked 
enamel finish over plain, attractive 
cabinet. Highest quality combined 
with moderate price. Write for free 
booklet, ““How Much Does a Good 
Refrigerator Cost ?”’, and dealer s name. 


pe GURNEY REFRIGERATOR CO., Dept. B, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Os ATHERMOS 
Ws 

(Yr e 

x Refrigerators 
Ce COE one 


















How Does She Make So Much 
Extra Money of Her Own? 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
283 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“Extra Money of my own” is what I’d like, too. Please tell me, of course with- 
out obligation to me, how it can be mine. 


Name —__ / : eer. re as a 





Street_ of... ee 











State _ 











GHE first sent us a coupon like this, 
asking merely for information. And 
then, in spite of the fact that she had a 
home to keep, an invalid husband to 
care for, and a flock of hens to feed, Mrs. 
Robert Turner of Texas started collect- 
ing Curtis spare-time profits. And she 
certainly did collect! In a single day 
she has earned more than $5.00 extra. 


Now, how about you? Surely you can 
find an hour now and then, to follow 
the simple directions we will give you 
as our subscription representative. All 
you need is the willingness to Try. 
Above is a handy coupon. Mail it 


today. 


Profits From the Start 
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Cor YOUR 
“Hope (Chest 






{s WOOL 


finished with lustrous 3-inch 
satin ribbon. 


There’s a NEW Kenwood 


Where serviceability alone is of im- 
portance, we suggest 72 x 84 Ken- 
wood Style B Blankets which sell at 
about one-third less than the above. 
Of pure wool, warm and long-wear- 
ing, but without the decorative 
refinements of Style A. Distinguished 


OVELY decorative colorings 
CL to add charm to the bed- 
room of your dreams. 

The wonderful comfort of 
soft, fluffy, pure, new wool in 
a blanket that affords extra 
warmth with light weight. 

Quality that insures years of 
wear long after ordinary blan- 


kets must be replaced. by the labels. 
Kenwood blankets are pre- a 
shrunk. Colors are from the Hope Chest 





most permanent dyes obtain- 


. shown in our Comfort Catalog. Also 
able. FOURTEEN decorative 


PRODUCTS a Color Chart of Kenwood Blankets, 


On Sale at izes: Slumber Throws and Bath Robes 
| patterns and colors. Two sizes: ; 

Lead: . ? 
Department 72x 84 for double and 60 x 84. (Bath Robe illustrated above). We'll 
rae andl : : f gladly send you a copy, with name 
Gift Shops for twin beds. Made single for 6 nearest dealer, on request. Please 


‘easy handling. The ends are 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 


address Department L. 











Delicacy decrees 
this fragrant aid to beauty 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: exquisite in 
odor, with an exotic charm that adds unmis- 
takably to woman's powers of enchantment. 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: highly bene- 
ficial in its astringent qualities; and essen- 
tial as a protective base for cosmetics. 








Fascinating, Easy, 
Inexpensive 


WEAVING with crepe paper rope is a useful and 
pleasant home craft. It is easy to learn and 
you can make ever so many new things for your 
home, for gifts, or to sell— lamps, for instance, or 
baskets, mats and trays. 
“Weaving with Crepe Paper Rope,” a 32-page 
illustrated book, gives complete instructions. It’s 10c 
a copy. A new Packet of Additional Patterns and 












No. 4711 Bath Salts: 
Nine delightful per- 
fumes. 


No. 4711 White Rose 
GlycerineSoap: Pure, 
mild and soothing. 


Made in U. S. A. by 


designs also costs 10c. Get them from your stationer MULHENS & 
or department store, or send this coupon. KROPFF, Inc 
Dennison’s, Dept. D1 25 W. 45th St., 
Framingham, Mass. New York 

T enclose............«. cents, Please send me at once: Chicago 


) Weaving with Crepe Paper Rope (10 cents 
( ) New Packetof Additional Patterns (10 cents 
(zo cents for both) 


San Francisco 
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“Aren’t you going to ask for more 
money?” he inquired. ‘‘You’ve been 
boosting your salary regularly ever since 
you came.” 

“*T’ll leave it to you,” I said. 

Fortunately that pleased him. ‘‘ We’re 
going to pay you forty dollars a week for 
running that section,” he said. “And 
that’s the highest salary of any newspaper 
woman in the city. It’s more than any of 
the other women on this paper get, so 
don’t go talking about it. And it’s a whole 
lot of money for a girl of your age to be 
earning. We think pretty well of your 
ability here, Miss Davin.” 

I came away, determined to do that job, 
no matter what happened. It was a lot of 
money for a girl of my age to be 
earning, for this was nearly 
twenty yearsago, remember. 
Ourstarreporter earned no 
more, and he was a man 
ten years older than I, 
and had been with the 
paper for years. Per- 
sonally I have al- 
ways found that it is 
largely feminist bunk 
that contends that 
the pay of women does 
not equal the pay of 
men for equal work. On 
every job I ever held I have 
been paid as much as the men 
in like positions, and I am not the 
only woman of whom this is true, by 
many thousands. 


WENT at that magazine section with all 

my energy, and it opened a new world to 
me—the world upstairs among the lino- 
type and make-up men, and down in the 
steaming, flaming cave with the stereo- 
typers. If there are any nicer people than 
printers, anywhere, I never met them. 
The man who was detailed to make up my 
section was bald-headed and chubby and 
religious. He didn’t want to work for me 
at first, and the other men guyed him a 
good bit, but presently he became my 
friend and champion. He was a perfect 
old dear. Nothing was ever too much 
trouble and he would fuss and reset and 
make over so long as we had a moment of 
time left, if I wanted to make changes. 
His only fault was a passion for type orna- 
ments, which he called ‘‘little birds.” He 
simply doted on slipping these in at every 
available space, no matter how they 
looked. 

Of course I could not so much as touch 
the galleys of type myself, at least I must 
do nothing more than pull them out of the 
rack to look at them. If I lifted any of the 
type one of the men would be sure to 
lounge over by me and say, “Got a union 
card?” 

Our shop was highly unionized and 
everyone was watched. 

The foreman was a big, tall, saturnine 
man, who was a very good friend and a 
very bad enemy. He began by calling me 
“Sister,” merely to show me that though I 
came from the editorial floor, I was no bet- 
ter than he was, and I’d better understand 
it from the first. 


T MADE me awfully cross at first, but 

when I comprehended that he wasn’t 
doing it to be fresh or familiar, I let him 
call me ‘‘Sister”’ all he liked, and in conse- 
quence he made things easy for me in his 
domain. If I had resented it and tried to 
“put him in his place,” he would have 
raised endless obstacles and difficulties in 
my way. 

I know. I saw him do it with Miss 
Hatton, who was very upstage with him, 
and never could understand why her stuff 
was lost or neglected or rushed in at the 
last minute with important bits dropped 
out or pied. It is no use saying that 
people ought not to be mean and revenge- 
ful; you’ve got to deal with them as they 
are, and if you can’t decide how to meet 
and work with them with a minimum of 
friction, there’s something wrong with you 
as much as with them. 

In this magazine-section work I learned 
the different sizes of type and what effects 






could be produced with the meager selec- 
tion we were allowed; the difference be- 
tween line and half-tone cuts, and how far 
drawings and photographs could stand re- 
duction in size in reproduction; what 
could be done by retouching; how to esti- 
mate space, and other simple beginnings 
of make-up which do. not usually come 
within newspaper experience. My little 
old make-up man did not like anything 
but straight work—that is, he did not 
want cuts placed across the column so as 
to break the solid columns of type, be- 
cause that meant special setting; but when 
I would get too tired of stupid regular 
pages he would always yield to my en- 
treaties for a little diversity, and would 
trot about with his leads and gal- 

leys and hand-set heads sing- 
ing one of his everlasting 
revival hymnsquite cheer- 

fully. 

It all smelled of ink 
and benzine and oil up 
there, and it was fear- 
fully dirty and always 
in a mad, disorderly 
order, but I liked to 
go up and find my 

damp whiffy proofs on 

the hook, and read them 
right there leaning over 
one of the make-up tables. 
When occasionally I had to go 
down to the stereotyping depart- 
ment it was an adventure. I would get 
into the special little iron elevator which 
was used only between these two depart- 
ments—which were two floors apart— 
and which had no light in it, and my old 
man would press the button for descent. 
The door wculd go slowly shut and I 
would be in absolute scary darkness, 
as the elevator slowly, slowly went down. 
About halfway I would begin to feel the 
heat from the stereotype department, and 
when I had given up all hope of ever get- 
ting there or seeing daylight again, the 
iron door would slowly, slowly clang open 
and I would be in the fiery furnace. 


LL of the men down there wore blue 
flannel shirts and heavy woolen trou- 


sers, and they were always dripping with’ 


sweat. Likewise they were all always 
sending out for huge buckets of beer to ap- 
pease their never-quenched thirsts. The 
place smelled of beer and hot human be- 
ings and hot metal and burning fires. 

The head stereotyper was a huge man, 
with the physique of a wrestler, but he was 
the kindest, gentlest person imaginable. 
No matter if my stuff was late, when I ex- 
plained why and said I was sorry to give 
him so much trouble, he always said, 
“That’s all right. We'll get it out, don’t 
you worry.” 

Pneumonia claimed a heavy toll in the 
stereotypers’ room because of the intense 
heat in which they worked and the sudden 
change to the air outside when their day 
was over. 

Besides this new world of make-up which 
I had entered with the founding of the 
magazine section, there was the respon- 
sibility of getting material. I ran the usual 
gamut— fashions, cooking, household stuff, 
health and beauty, special articles of timely 
interest supposed specially to appeal to 
women. 

I soon found that this last was destined 
to make me many acquaintances in an- 
other field, namely, the theatrical. 


DVANCE publicity agents leaped at my 
little magazine with cries of joy and the 
benevolent intention of giving me beautiful 
stories about the beautiful stars whose ap- 
pearance in our city they foreshadowed— 
all illustrated with exclusive photographs 
’n’ everything, all bespattered with glit- 
tering, glowing, gorgeous adjectives! And 
it wouldn’t cost me a cent—nay, the pub- 
licity agent would very likely add to his 
beneficence a couple of free seats for the 
play for me alone, quite apart from the 
number which went regularly to our dra- 
matic critic, Wasn’t that just too splen- 
did? 
(Continued on Page 220) 
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" C able band keeps the ab- 
p V domen flat and supports 
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= . this slim, supple, feather- 
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t- g HAT a delight to have a restful, healthful, 
a J slenderizing support without a corset! To have 
; all the benefits of girdle and brassiere without either. 
Q To have a figure that takes years off your age, yet 
“3 ( not be conscious of the garment that achieves it. 
; A] e . . . 
. CHARIS is the name of this wonderful innovation 
p- yi —the talk of smart women everywhere. A garment 
- that is a marvel of ingenuity in its design, weighs a 
mere 15 ounces and brings out the charm of today’s 
ms fashions as nothing else can. 
as 
le. G CHARIS differs from all other one-piece garments 
wal because it is adjustable. An inside abdominal band, 
d, which can be raised or lowered as needed, affords 
? " 
- support at the very place where the muscles first 
he begin to sag, and rests and reduces the abdomen. 
se Lacing at sides, below waistline, permits a 5-inch 
“ adjustment in hip measure and assures perfect fit. 
CHARIS . 
ch be sasieeer Re bs CHARIS costs less than a corset of like quality and 
he ‘eit aresipeateat aanibiiimmeilen is priceless in comfort and body freedom. It saves | 
on will be pleased to call at your the expense of a separate brassiere and launders 
ome. We are adding women o i] d cial i 
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ed Ore ee Seer eT : call on you—or write us direct for descriptive folder. | 
in- : : 
Price $6.25 The Fifth Avenue Corset Co., Inc. : 
$6.75 west of 2 1 ' 
ie Pe igi Makers of the famous Corse-Twin 
he Allentown, Pa. 
| 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ia FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO., Inc. ! 
ahs Dept. L-4, Allentown, Pa. 
of Perfect control for Please send me further information about CHARIS. ; 
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Cherie, dunable mex pensive! 


In thousands of homes, Masland Argonne 
Rugs perform a double duty. Through their rich- 
ness of design and lovely coloring, they enhance 
the beauty of the home. Through their unusual 
durability, they give years and years of wear. 


Masland Argonne Rugs are firmly, closely 
woven of finest, long staple wool. Seamless, serv- 
iceable, inexpensive, they contain 50 per cent 
more wool tufts to the square inch than Axmin- 


MASLAND 


ARGONN 


| 


nf il Lal Ua sat 
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This rug, Pattern No. 
2770 is made in color 
combinations of 
Taupes, Tans, Greys, 
Blues and Rose, in 
sizes 27” x 54” ; 36’ 
x 63”; 9’ x 12’. 





























sters at the same price. And, by the Masland 
Method, the colors go to the heart of the wool 
and last as long‘as the wool itself. See them at 
your dealer’s, or write for free booklet, ‘‘ Magic 
of Oriental Beauty” to W. & J. Sloane, Selling 
Agents, Dept. 9L, Wholesale, New York. 


C. H. MASLAND & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia and Carlisle, Pa. 
Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 


Russ 








Tnvitatrons & Announcements 


Wed 1 Engraved in the very latest 
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ax tyles. Write for samples. 
IRGIN HMOND, Vi 














Basketry Materials Ce Cones sna rections 15c. 


en bases, chair 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
rush, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 39 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 
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sions. $2.50 Up. 


ceptable for all occasions. 


dreds $1.00 Up. Write Dept. 94 for FREE copy. 


Ginger, Almonds, Fruits, Candy, etc. A 
‘Ee = | delightful remembrance on gift occa- 


ORIENTAL gifts are unique—most ac- 
Catalogue describes hun- 









Tea Room ManagersWanted 








‘or Profit.’”’ Write today. LEWIS 


HUNDREDS of new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch rooms, 
motor inns, now opening every week, are crying for 
/ trained managers. Shortage acute. We receive daily calls 
} for managers, assistant managers, hostesses, table direc- 

tors, buyers, etc.—both men and women. Earn $5,000 
f This Year. Youcan qualify inafewshort weekswiththe | 
Lewis System of Spare-Time training—and we put you | 

in touch with as opportunities. Send for Free Poon eek 





| 
| 
| 





a a >< ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept K-551, Washington, D.C. | 
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High grade, clear, white bond paper—unusually 
smooth writing surface. 6x7 in., envelopes to 
match. Name and address in rich dark blue, Plate 
Gothictype, upto4 lines. Send $1.00 (west of Den- 
ver and outside U. S. $1.10). We pay postage. 
Money returned if not satisfied. Order today. 


National Stationery Co., 2714 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Fe 


twoyears. Meetsallrequirementsforentrancetocollege 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H453 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 









Youcancompletethis 





STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures (i 
everything to outfit babies and Ha 
children (up to 6 years). Also nur- 
sery furniture. Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. as 
Book sent FREE. Write TOD 


pried 














38°Se.at Fitch Ave. NewYork 
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ml exe Kon baker wee 


Ask for loan of handsome portfolio of engraved samples of 
Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 
At Home, Church, Visiting Cards, etc. 


ie. 


2 different, modern, correct ‘styles. Perfect workmanship. 


Reasonable prices. "Direct from Nation’s Capital. With 
Portfolio, will send FREE valuable book, ‘‘ Wedding 
Etiquette’’. Tells all about correct procedure to avoid em- 
barrassment. Write ce oe No obligation. Est’d 20 yrs. 


PAUSLER & CO. Dept. D-4, SOrtCe D. C. 


THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 

Absolute money-back guar- 
antee. Greatest invention 
ever known for the housewife. 
Fits any make of sewing ma- 
chine. Easy and quick to at- 
tach. Easy tooperate. Paysfor 
itself in ten minutes’ time. Send no 
money. Pay the tman $1.00. 
Keep it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased. 

















HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 77, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


(Continued from Page, 218) 


Well, sometimes it was, and sometimes 
it wasn’t. My greenness was wearing off 
in spots by this time, and I was not con- 
strained to believe that all glittering ad- 
jectives were pure gold. And there were 
some press agents who had sense enough 
to know that a story must be interesting 
as well as laudatory, so I managed to pick 
and choose, and occasionally was rewarded 
by an amusing incident and an excellent 
little contribution. 

Among the men who thus. happened 
into my office were some who are now 
famous. I remember Frank Wilstach, 
young and debonair and clever. And 
Channing Pollock, before the days of his 
great success as a playwright. My first 
encounter with Mr. Pollock was very 
funny; I don’t believe he would mind my 
telling it here. 

He came into my office bringing some 
story or other about his star, but instead 
of coming up to my desk he stood off in the 
corner, as far away as the very limited 
space would permit. It wasso very marked 
and extraordinary that it embarrassed me. 
At last I couldn’t stand it; I couldn’t turn 
around and talk to a man standing in the 
corner, with any ease. ‘“Won’t you sit 
down?”’ I asked, indicating the only spare 
chair, beside my desk. 

He hesitated uncomfortably, and then 
burst forth: ‘‘To tell you the truth, Miss 
Davin, I’ve just come from the barber, 
and the infernal fool put some horrible- 
smelling stuff on my hair, and I’m really 
ashamed to come near a lady.” 

Wasn’t that delicious? I hadn’t noticed 
the perfume on Mr. Pollock’s curly locks, 
and after we’d laughed together we had a 
pleasant little talk; and he did sit in the 
chair, and everything was all right. 


Y MAGAZINE section wasn’t such 

a bad little sheet, but it had one thing 
in it which no pay would ever hire me to do 
again. With sublime confidence in myself, 
I inaugurated a signed editorial page, and 
week after week I filled it with my own 
thoughts and ideas and put a facsimile 
signature at the bottom of it. You see, I 
felt very old and responsible and wise; 
this was before youth had learned to ad- 
vertise itself as an asset and to talk and 
write constantly of being young as if it 
were an endowment of cleverness, even of 
wisdom. No, I hid the fact of my lack of 
years and tried to appear a seasoned 
veteran of thought and experience. I wrote 
my editorials on any timely topic, and on 
many that were not timely, very gravely, 
very seriously.’ Needless to say, they were 
rich in ignorance and self-confidence. Most 
of the subjects were far beyond me, but I 
had a sort of entertaining facility that let 
me “‘get by” with this as I had with the 
hunting story and the music criticism. But 
now, if at any time I feel inclined to feel a 
bit puffed up and proud, all I need to do is 
to get out my file of those old editorials 
and read a few of them. They have at 
least made ballast for my later work. 


ITH such diversified, exacting work 

as all this, I had not time to think of 
writing any fiction or trying anything for 
the Eastern magazines. I didn’t have time, 
I didn’t have the strength after my day’s 
work was done. The newspaper had ab- 
sorbed me, and I didn’t look to any field 
beyond or outside of it. I believe this is 
true of many newspaper women, and if 
they stay too long on newspaper work 
they will never do anything else. Yet it is 
so varied, so changing, it offers such in- 
teresting contacts and experiences that a 
few years of it is a great help in writing 
fiction later, if fiction calls. It furnishes 
also, sometimes painfully, an education in 
business ethics and behavior. 

At least it did tome. All unwittingly I 
became involved in the mesh of intrigue 
that was wound through the office, and so 
got my first close-up of office politics and 
what it might do to injure even those who 
had no part in it. 

Among the material that came to my 
section there were a great many special 


stories.dope by an experienced New York 

hack writer, a woman whom I will call 

Anna Parsons, for I can’t use her real name, 
since the thing that happened wasn’t her 

fault. She made a very good living, I be- 

lieve, by sending out special stories, illus- 

trated with photographs, to Sunday papers 

all over the country, even at the low rate 

which such material brought, for she was 

industrious and reliable. 

As Pop Lawrence was still the Sunday 
editor, Mrs. Parsons sent her articles to 
him and he turned them over to me. I 
would read them and send back to him 
whatever I could not use, usually with a 
penciled note on a slip of paper attached 
to it. Sometimes, when the stuff was 
worse than usual, I was inclined to be 
facetious about it. My little penciled note 
would say: ‘‘Anna seems to be suffering 
from severe lapse of brain power,” or 
“This is probably the stupidest thing we 
ever had in the office, which is saying a 
great deal’’; and so forth—not really 
funny, not at all witty, and far too fresh, 
but just the sort of devastating comment 
that young readers of manuscript are apt 
to drift into unless they are taught the un- 
wisdom and bad manners of it. 


WAS taught, and it was not a pleasant 

lesson. Oneday I was sent for to come to 
Mr. Grow’s office. I went, blithely enough. 
Mr. Grow looked like a thundercloud. 

“We use a good bit of material from a 
Mrs. Parsons, a writer in New York, don’t 
we?” he asked. 

“Yes; about one story every two weeks. 
She sends a lot of stuff.” 

“And you write to her when you return 
the unavailable material?” 

“TI never write to her. I don’t return 
the material. She sends it all to Mr. Law- 
rence, he sends it on to me, and what I 
can’t use I return to him.” 

“Oh, you never write to her?”’ 

“No, I don't,’ 

“Then, why,” with emphasis, “‘does she 
complain to Mr. Lawrence that she is con- 
stantly receiving notes of a distinctly in- 
sulting character, notes signed with your 
initials?” 

“‘She’s crazy,” I said with such sincerity 
that Mr. Grow was impressed. 


E UNTANGLED the matter very 

quickly. Pop Lawrence, it seemed, 
had long nourished a grudge against me 
because my little section was out of his 
jurisdiction. He had made up his mind to 
get me fired, and my silly little notes had 
given hima weapon. He had been sending 
them back to Mrs. Parsons along with the 
rejected manuscripts, and when she made 
her protest—for which I don’t in the least 
blame her—Pop had let it appear that 
this was my usual method of reply to peo- 
ple whose stuff I could not use. 

There was more to it, in that I was sup- 
posed to be a partisan of Mr. Grow’s, since 
it was he who had started the idea of the 
magazine section and selected me to edit 
it. Pop Lawrence was trying to break 
down the ranks of what he thought was 
the Grow organization, incited thereto by 
the insidious Mr. Totten. 

It made me sick. Pop Lawrence had a 
daughter older than I, a daughter who 
might sometime be earning her own living 
even as I was. Yet that did not keep him 
from doing this to me. And he had al- 
ways been so pleasant, so smooth, so smil- 
ing tome! That was what hurt and fright- 
ened me most. In a violent revulsion of 
feeling I thought I could never trust or 
believe in another human being. 

Mr. Grow was very decent about it, 
though he was annoyed by my stupidity. 
The matter ended eventually by Pop Law- 
rence being fired, not I. Over and over 
again since, I’ve seen the man who in- 
trigues against another’s job lose his own. 

But I came away from Mr. Grow’s office 
with two good lessons well learned: Not to 
try to be funny in business; and, more im- 
portant, never forgotten—never under 
any circumstances to have anything to do 
with that abomination, office politics! 


(To be Continued in an Early Issue) 
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THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA,GA. 


THE DRINK THAT MAKES 
THE WHOLE WORLD KIN 


Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Thirst 


just naturally bring people together 
every day at more than 400,000 
places where Coca-Cola is served 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 





7 MILLION A DAY 
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This beautiful rug is 
No. 4192-M. Ask your 
local dealer to show it 
to you. 


From out the shadows of Oriental tradition gleams the 
ENTS YS figure of that serene philosopher, Shun-Lao, Chinese God of 
Ee Longevity. His mystic symbols, the Tree of Life—the 
Five Mountains—and the Crane Bird are revived in this glowing Karnak 
masterpiece—aristocrat of American Wiltons. 


Long, sturdy worsteds; spun and combed and dyed in our own mills, that 
we may guarantee their worth. Distinction of design worthy of the crafts- 
manship that weaves it. Colorings so skillfully chosen that they will blend 
the decorative elements of your room into one pleasant harmony. 


Karnaks— Aristocrat of a ak , : . 
American Wiltoas. Deep Mohawk Rugs in every weave—are aptly symbolized by this ancient 
pend <ning. Seemigetere Oriental deity, who represents contentment and long life. 

of ene: Tapestries and 

velvets. 


Rugs and Carpets Before you choose a rug or carpet, gain the freely-given counsel of the distin- 
guished Interior Decorators, W. & J. Sloane. They will advise you of the 
proper floor covering for your own individual rooms. Write now for full 
particulars about our free interior decorating service. Address Mohawk 
Department, W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MOHAWK RUCS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Ansterdam, WY. 





1926 
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SE Rehm A ame, 


Do 
Not 
Wait For 


Your decorator will do a good 
job for you with Alabastine. 
But Alabastine is so easily ap- 
plied that a great many prefer 
to do their own decorating. 


Certainly you do not have to 
wait when your walls need at- 
tention. But don’t make the 
mistake of using any of the im- 
itations of Alabastine which are 
said to be just as good. To get 
Alabastine results you must use 
Alabastine. Substitutes won’t do. 


Dealers know the difference 
between Alabastine and its im- 
itations and any dealer who 
attempts to sell you something 
claimed to be “just as good”’ is 
certainly not considering your 
interests. 


Any dealer not handling 
Alabastine can easily procure 
it for you. Alabastine is built 
up to a standard, not down to 
a price. 

Ten cents in stamps or coin will 
bring you the book “Artistic 
Home Decoration,’ and also 
entitles youtothe free servicesof 
Miss Ruby Brandon, our Home 
Betterment expert, in planning 
your interior decorations. 


Alabastine Company 
737 Grandville Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


(al A 


Any store selling paints 
either has Alabas- 
tine in stock or 

can getit for you 
through regue 

lar jobbing 

channels, 


Be sure the 

package is 

marked with 

the cross and 

circle printed in 
red. Otherwise you 
will not have real 
Alabastined walls. 
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Discovering America in a F livver 


(Continued from Page 32) 


us for blocks. In it we detected something 
of doom, for the much described highways 
of Iowa lay ahead. 

The paved road turned sharply some 
miles from Lyons, and the Commodore, 
lifting her head from the Blue Book, said 
in the tone of one who mingled reproof 
with patience: ‘‘ You’ve turned the wrong 
way again.” 

“There wasn’t any other way to turn,” 
the Engineer pointed out. 

“‘But where,” she persisted, “‘is the 
road?” 

A long lane of caked mud, into which 
tires of earlier cars had driven canyonlike 
ruts, lay ahead of us. There were hum- 
mocks of drying earth and sloughs, slick 
with moisture. The jumbled furrows of 
black soil led away over a hill. The Com- 
modore consulted Blue Book and map. She 
inspected the terrain behind us. At length 
she was convinced. This nightmare dis- 
tortion of a road was a portion of the Lin- 
coln Highway in the rich state of Iowa. 

We drove over such roads for two days, 
interspersed with stretches of gravel which 
were almost as bad, for the tires slipped 
and skidded through the loose stone while 
the Engineer fought the wheel to keep on 
the road at all. Besides the mud and the 
gravel, there were detours—some ten of 
them between Lyons and Omaha—where 
the Lincoln Highway was closed for re- 
pairs. A stretch of road so far gone that 
Iowans consider it necessary to mend it 
should be a masterpiece of ruin, a monu- 
ment of decrepitude, a museum piece that 
the Federal Government should take over 
as a national monument. We found the 
detours better than the highway. 


‘Poor ‘Roads 


OWA'S were the worst roads we en- 

countered in seventeen states. Idaho’s 
come second, Nebraska’s third. Over 
them we progressed, in three directions, 
making at least one mile up and down for 
every three we advanced horizontally. 
They were poor roads, but they never 
lived up to the road liars’ descriptions and 
offered no real terrors or dangers for even a 
mediocre driver. 

Omaha’s motor camp is a tent city set 
upon a hill. It isa pleasant place until the 
west wind blows, but when this happens 
the blast comes down from the Rockies 
with nothing to stand between 
it and the fragile abodes of the 
campers, and at two o’clock on 
the morning after our arrival it 
came. Thereafter the gentle 
soughing of the mildest zephyr 
was sufficient to bring the Engi- 
neer leaping from his air bed to 
cling frantically to the tent pole. 

That night he lay 
only half awake and 
received further edu- 
cation in camp craft. 

The wind came 
with the deep- 
throated roar of a 
dozen express trains. 

A spurt of gravel rat- 

tled against the tent 

wall. An iron waste 

can fell over and 

bounded away into 

the middle distance 

with diminishing thunder. Someone out- 
side in the noisy darkness began franti- 
cally hammering his tent pegs. There was 
a crash and a yell of dismay downhill. 
Thereafter, for some minutes, we had no 
concern for external noises. 

A heavier gust of wind smote us. Above 
it we heard a sharp crack, and our tent, 
our sole habitation, folded itself up and sat 
down upon us. 

The Commodore’s instant thought was 
for the Supercargo, the Engineer’s for 
his breeches. Ghastly thoughts floated 
through the Engineer’s mind of being 


blown clear across the Missouri and de- 
posited among strangers in raiment no 
more orthodox than faded mauve pajamas. 

He groped about in the darkness and 
found entirely inappropriate items of the 
Commodore’s and the Supercargo’s ward- 
robe, while the fabric of the tent snapped 
and boomed, and we could feel the wind 
wrenching at it with increasing force. 

“Tt’s all right, dear,’”’ the Commodore 
called to the Supercargo with admirable 
self-possession, but a fatuous optimism. 
“Don’t be frightened. Daddy’ll fix every- 
thing in a minute.” 

All at once the wind departed as sud- 
denly as it had come. 

In the stillness the Supercargo spoke 
gravely. “I think,’’ he remarked out of 
the Stygian gloom with an admirable 
accuracy of diagnosis, “that something 
has happened to our tent.” 


Heartless Gollege Students 


HORTLY thereafter the Engineer found 

his breeches, and after more search the 
doorway to our prostrate abode. He 
crawled through and out into the starlight. 
The tent lay prostrate. The pole had 
snapped in half. About him men and 
women stumbled through the darkness, 
repairing damage and driving tent pegs 
deeper. Three callous college students in a 
near-by tent were laughing heartily. Their 
tent pole was sound. 

The loneliness that smote the Engineer 
was immense and poignant. Underneath 
the folds below him lay his trusting family, 
and at two in the morning there was no- 
where else for them to go. He managed 
after many failures to contrive a jury rig 
from the broken sections of the tent pole 
and the two awning poles and returned to 
bed, with a muffled cheer from the college 
students ringing in his ears. 

Later in the morning the object of the 
applause spoke of it wrathfully to the 
Commodore. She and her sister were tour- 
ing alone and when their tent gave every 
evidence of being uprooted they rushed 
out in their nightdresses to set the pegs 
tighter. It was no time for considerations 
of modesty. It was also, in her estimation, 
no time for levity. She cherished strong 
resentment against the college students. 

It was in the kitchen at Omaha, too, 
that the Commodore met Lot’s wife, who 

wore a boudoir cap, a stiff new 
flannel shirt, unstained khaki 
knickerbockers, silk stockings, 
high-heeled shoes and an expres- 
sion of infinite woe. We never 
learned her name, though she 
and her husband, a rotund man 
with an eagerly enthusiastic ex- 
pression, had pitched their 
brand-new tent close 
to ours. 

Mrs. Lot lifted her 
mournful face from 
the bacon and eggs 
toconfide her misery. 
““Mister,”’ she said 
bitterly, ‘“‘got this 
crazy auto-camping 
idea. Land of good- 
ness, the old fools are 
the worst, ain’t they? 
Nothing would do 
but we had to go 

traipsing across the country in the heat 
and dust, and mister’s retired from busi- 
ness and with as nice a home in Kankakee 
as you’d wish—screens in the windows, and 
nice clean beds with sheets, and a lovely 
kitchen. No, we can’t stay there, but we 
got to go bouncin’ over all the bad roads 
in the world. He says he enjoys it, but I 
think it’s just terrible. And at our age 
too.” 

Outside*her husband was holding forth 
to his camp mates on the joys of the open 
road and the superlative excellences of his 
car, his tent and his wife. 





The Name to Remember 
in Buying 











Every Draping Need 
There’sa Kirsch Rod 


For the woman who is planning to 
hang her own draperies, Kirsch Ex- 
tension Curtain Rods offer the ut- 
most assistance. They fit every 


window, even those difficult to fit. 
Take care of every desired treatment in an 
easy, convenient way. The line is complete. 
Finished in beautiful, durable Stipple Tone. 
Guaranteed not to rust or tarnish. They 
easily tilt into place on the patented “‘Snug- 
fit’? Brackets and stay there securely until 
removed by the same easy tilt. See booklet 
offer below. 


Something New! 


Draw Curtains 


That Work Smoothly 


If a decorator will make and hang 
your draperies, by all means investi- 
gate Kirsch Cut-to-Measure Drapery 
Hardware with Draw Cord Equip- 
ment. It has a great many new 
and exclusive features, such as: easy 
operation with light or heavy draperies; 
invisible draw cords and pulleys; draperies 
easily hung or taken down without disturb- 
ing any part of the equipment; artistic stat- 
uary bronze finish. See booklet offer below. 


“‘There is No Substitute 
for Kirsch Quality and Service’’ 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


117 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 


Kirsch Mfg. Co., of Canada, Ltd., 557 Buller St , Woodstock, Ont. 


Write for Books 
(Use the Coupon) 


“Distinctive Drap- 
ing” is a book of 
modern window 
draping practice, 
featuring draw cur- 
tains and picturing 
exclusive window 
draping treat- 
ments in colors. 


“The Kirsch Rod & 
Window Draping 
Book’’ provides 
practical help for 
planning and mak- 
ing draperies; ideas 
and color schemes 
for every room. 





KIRSCH MFG. CO. 
Enclosed is 15¢ (stamps or 
coin). Send the two Kirsch 
Books of Window Draping 
Suggestions. 
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I’ve beautified the 
wood grain— 


Kyanize glorifies 
Old Furniture 


YANIZE Floor Finish, you 

know, is the always re- 
liable varnish for restoring and 
enhancing the wood grain and 
markings on old furniture and 
woodwork as well as floors. 
It’s transparent, yet it comes in 
many beautiful shades. 

On with ease, dry overnight, 
brilliant and smooth, without 
sign of brush marks, “laps” 
uneven ridges. Waterproof, 
of course. 

Send 10 cents for our new- 
est twenty-four page book, 
illustrate d 
in colors, 
“The Charm 
of Painted 
Things,’ if you 
want to know 
how to really 
accomplish de- 
lightful finish- 


ing effects. 














; | Boston Varnish Co. 
#)\} 880 Everett Station 
Boston, Mass., U.S, 


Special $1.00 Offer 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
his name and One Dollar and we will for- 
ward, charges prepaid, a full pint can of 
Kyanize Floor Finish, a good brush to ap- 
ply. it, and our new Instruction Book, 
The Charm of Painted Things’’— all 
for $1.00. Light Oak, Walnut or Brown 
Mahogany, Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Golden r 























‘Oak, Colonial Green, 
Cherry, Natural or 

Clear, Rosewood or 
Dark Mahogany. 
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**T just can’t bear to tell him how I hate 
it, when he’s enjoying it so,’”’ Mrs. Lot 
confided, wiping away a tear. 

“Are you going all the way to Cali- 
fornia?’’ the Commodore queried. 
Mrs. Lot shuddered. ‘Well, 
certainly am not, if I can help it,”’ 

nounced with determination. 

Later we passed them on the road. 
They were eating lunch in one of the few 
patches of shade Western Nebraska af- 
fords. Mr. Lot seemed as gay and wan- 
derlustful as ever, but the lines of despair 
were graven more deeply into the face of 
his faithful spouse, and over the sandwich 
she nibbled she seemed to dream of Kan- 
kakee and the comforts of her home. She 
looked as though she were California- 
bound and could not help it. 

The question of whether the toil of 
motor camping falls more heavily upon 
man or woman never 
will be settled satis- 
factorily, due to the 
immense amount of 
emotion with which 
the question is sur- 
rounded. The Engi- 
neer can testify 
that he never met a 
husband who was 
not convinced that 
his was the harder 
part, though he 
rarely heard one ex- 
press this belief 
within earshot of his 
wife. Some women, 
however, were not 
so reticent. 

We drove into Mountain Home, Idaho, 
at nightfall. The Engineer was filled with 
the apathy that overtakes a driver after a 
hundred and ninety miles of heat and bad 
roads. He feebly hauled the duffel bags 
from the car, unpacked them, set up the 
folding table, ignited and regulated the 
gasoline stove, drove the tent pegs home 
through dirt as hard as concrete, erected 
the tent and then dragged the collapsed 
air beds within and sat down for a half 
hour of earnest inflation. 

It was hot in the tent. Fresh perspira- 
tion started with each blast he blew. There 
he sat and wheezed and gasped, while out- 
side the Commodore prepared supper. 

In the midst of his asthmatic ordeal the 
Engineer heard a fellow camper hail the 
Commodore. ‘Well,’ she remarked re- 
signedly, “‘men certainly have it easy, 
don’t they?” 

The Commodore insists she demurred. 
The Engineer did not hear her. In the 
torrid tent he sat and talked rapidly to 
himself while the air oozed unheeded from 
the air bed. 

It is possible that men relish the life of 
the road more than most women. In 
Medford, Oregon, we camped beside an 
elderly couple and were informed that 
they had been out for four years. 


cA Sign of Mutiny 


OU see,” the masculine half of the 

party explained, “I retired from the 
lumber business in Portland, and I like 
bein’ out of doors and seein’ the country. 
So we sold our house and we bought this 
outfit, and I guess we’ve seen pretty near 
everything west of the Missouri by now. 
We go South in the winter and North in 
the summer, and it certainly is real com- 
fortable.”’ 

His wife remained in the background 
while he talked, hard at work over the 
camp cots. Yet, when she straightened 
up, there was something in her eye, a hard, 
smoldering glitter that spoke of im- 
pending mutiny. She said little, but she 
looked volumes while her husband prattled 
on of the joys of vagabondage. The Com- 
modore, marking her expression, said our 
neighbors’ camping trip was almost over, 
and the Commodore usually knows. 

Heat pursued us all the way across 
Nebraska. We jolted from town to town 
over corrugated roads, dropping one grain 
elevator and its cluster of buildings be- 
hind and picking up the next far off on 


I most 
she an- 





the horizon, standing above the town 
like a lighthouse on the brown sea of the 
plain. 

We drove at last down off the prairies, 
with the Rockies gleaming far away, a 
faint blue and silver in the marvelous 
Wyoming air, and pitched our tent in the 
Cheyenne motor camp with its convention 
of road liars. A naval lieutenant with 
whom we had camped at Omaha had been 
in a half day when we arrived and in con- 
sequence was just that much more agi- 
tated than we. We decided to join forces 
for the perilous passage into Yellowstone 
Park, and that evening sojourned in the 
community house with maps and Blue 
Books about us, planning a route. We 
intended to plan, that is. The job was 
taken off our hands. 

““Casper?’’ an old gentleman from Ore- 
gon repeated. ‘‘Man, what roads there is 
between here and 
there! Why, one car 
turned right over on 
its side. I seen it. 
Worst roads I ever 
hit anywhere.” 

““And going up 
through Shoshone 
Canyon from Cody,” 
another added, “if 
it’s been rainin’ at 
all you'll just slip 
right off into the 
river.”’ 

Argument be- 
came heated, and 
the debaters ignored 
the helpless lieuten- 
ant and his ship- 
their fingers across our 


mate, dragging 
maps, ruffling our Blue Book leaves and 
shouting calamity at each other, while 
like a refrain one prediction recurred 


again and again: “You boys’ll never 
make it through the east gate. It’s too 
dangerous.” 

“‘T’d go round by the south entrance,” 
someone counseled. 

““There’s been earthquakes and land- 
slides in the south entrance,’’ someone 
said with relish. “‘They’d never get in 
thataway.” 


“Inside Going In” 


HE general verdict of the coroner’s jury 

was that if one went in through Cody 
and the east gate, over Sylvan Pass, he 
would face a climb no four-lung bus could 
make and would follow a road along a 
canyon wall too narrow for twocars to pass. 
If you met a machine you had to take the 
outside of the road and there was nothing 
but luck and your coolness of nerve to 
keep you from dropping down any number 
of hundred feet. 

The old lady from Washington spoke. 
She had sat there, her lips compressed, her 
hands busy with her knitting, and had said 
no word until now. 

“That ain’t a bad road,” she said flatly. 
“Mister and I come out over it day be- 
fore yestiddy. Besides, you don’t take 
the outside goin’ in. You take the in- 
side.” 

The optimism was unendurable. They 
hooted her to scorn, but she persisted in 
her contention, while the Engineer’s spirits 
rose again to ankle height. 

“Tt ain’t a bad road,” she persisted 
firmly, ‘‘an’ you got the inside comin’ in. 
I know because when we come out, mister 
had to turn out for two or three cars that 
was busted down and we pretty near went 
down into the canyon.”’ 

The Engineer took his Blue Book from 
three amateur guides who were planning 
his route for him and went out into the 
night. 

Three days later we found the old lady 
was right. We went in over Sylvan Pass 
from Cody. The road is perfectly safe; 
you have the inside going in, and if any 
cars broke down on the ascent that morn- 
ing Issachar was not among them. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the third install- 
ment of Mr. Van de Water's story of the trip. The 
fourth will appear in an early issue. 
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**Jarnac was all 
my skin fi 
needed.”” 








What Jarnac 


DOES! 


(The Proof is Free) 


WHAT A QUANTITY of complexion creams 


the modern store displays! One could scarcely 
try them all. 


Yet a hundred thousand women have lately 
turned to the new cream called JARNAC. 


Is it not worth your while to read why? 


There is a double reason for such happy re- 
sults from anything so mild as Jarnac. First, 
it really cleanses. Second, it attempts nothing 
mir aculous. Frankly, Nature deserves most of 
the praise being heaped on Jarnac. The skin 
that is kept clean and left alone will grow beauti- 


ful. Purge the pores of any skin and it soon 


becomes smooth and fair. That is why gentle 
Jarnac whips the dullest skin to a radiant con- 
dition of color and texture. 


In short, dear reader, Jarnac does all anyone 
but a physician can do for your skin. 


What happens when you Use 
One Essential Cream 


Jarnac is so bland, its beauty power is hard to believe. 
But you soon sense the difference. And you soon see 
results! The pore-deep cleanliness which comes from 
using Jarnac after a good soap and water cleansing will 
tell within a week. The skin has a new softness of its 
own. You have a new color that stays. 


Try Jarnac daily for two weeks! See what happens 
when you use a cream that, is not absorbed. Jarnac 
cleanses, neutralizes and departs. It does not attempt 
to * ‘feed”” the pores, it cleans them—and a clean pore 
is never distended. Use Jarnac as directed two or three 
weeks—and you can forget ali about coarse pores. 


Extraordinary Jarnac couldn’t have an ordinary 
package! It is novel, striking. But more important, 
it is pure aluminum. No chance of broken glass, nor 
unseen particles in the cream. And a third more cream 
than a glass jar of same size would hold! 


More Good News 


And the new Jarnac powder ends all need of “powder 
base.’’ No more filling of pores with ‘‘foundation” 
creams. No necessity for heavy powders. Ona Jarnac- 
cleansed skin, a unique Jarnac powder of medium 
weight—adheres perfectly, evenly, and for hours! A 
soft, pure powder of low visibility ! 


There will always be times when 
you wish to intensify even the 
most perfect natural color. Use 
Jarnac rouge, and the heightened 
color will still be perfectly natural. 

moist rouge, that’s an actual 
blood-red. And just as perfect 
for lips! 


You'll see Jarnac on very nearly 
every toilet counter today. You'll 
find Jarnac most moderately 
priced. Or may try Jarnac at no 
cost at all! Just use the coupon: 


/Jarnac’s geelies 
: Double 
| Free Offer 


| JARNAC et Cre 





| I would like generous trial boxes of both—Jarnac 
CREAM AND Jarnac POWDER—and don't 
| forget the little Jarnac Book of Big beauty secrets! 


| Name 














| 
| 
| 
550 W. Randolph St., Chicago | 
| 
| 
| 
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Five Common Flaws 
Overcome 


in this Exquisite Hosiery 


Below are several common faults that 
Paris says are inexcusable. Note each 
one carefully.. See how completely 
Holeproof guards against them. 





HOLEPROOF 


OLOR and weight are not the only things in choos- 

ing hosiery. Too often overlooked, says fashion, 

are other points equally important. Certain flaws are 
hard to see until you put hosiery on. Then they destroy 
fashionable appearance as surely as a last year’s color or 


cheap fabric. 


Read these facts about exquisite hosiery which many 
women do not know. You will see why fashion accepts 
Holeproof style as authoritative. Yet—as you know— 
even the filmiest chiffons are strikingly low in price. 


Hidden Style Correctness 


Holeproof stands Supreme in style elegance and beauty. 
Millions will tell you that. Now we want American 
women to know the fashion secrets that lie hidden in 
these exquisite stockings. Let them be your guide to style 
correctness. Note each one of these five points carefully: 


1 Fashionable hosiery must be faultlessly clear—super- 
latively transparent. No shadows. Not the slightest 
streaks. So first all silk is specially tested. As it is knitted 
it undergoes the scientific Holeproof treatment. 


2 Filmy chiffons demand extraordinary clearness. 
Cheaper silks fail.to give it. So we go to China and 
carefully select, at greater cost, the finest oriental grades. 
Thus the most uniform of all silk thread makes these 





© H. H. Co. 








chiffons superlatively clear. 
3 Colors must be fast and beautifully clear by nine separate inspections. It is a fact that 
without the tiniest imperfection. And there few other fine hose are so uniformly perfect. 


What They’re Wearing in Paris 


must not be the slightest variation of color in 


heels or hems and the rest of the stocking. If you want to know, in advance, the latest style Bear these points in mind when selecting 
Holeproof secures uniform shade by a special news from Paris, write for our special Paris Style hose. Holeproof shops alone offer you this 
dyeing process. Our anti-fade, process protects Bulletin. It gives you intimate information which unique fashion safety. Know that whatever 


i i tatives. : i 
is Cabins to us by Jareign representativ color, whatever fabric you choose, your hosiery 


will be faultlessly and fashionably correct. 








from fading. 











4 Loose threads mar appearance. So Hole- 
proof carefully trims the inside of each stocking by hand. Today the startling new French colors are being shown. We invite you to 
5 Style vanishes with imperfections.. And Holeproof safeguards you here see them soon. Note especially the new chiffons. Prices from $1.00 to $3.00. 


: _ Holeproof Hosiery 


HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN + HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, 





rotection 


or him, too 


in that Alaska 
Cork-filled Wall 


He’s a great boy! Mother is so proud of 
him. And, mother-like, she has forgotten 
to be just a little proud of all her tender 
care that has made him a great boy. 


It has required a great deal of “correct 
feeding” to build that robust little body 
—a great deal of sweet milk and fresh 
vegetables—and, no less important, a 
great deal of thought about keeping foods 
fresh, 


* * * x 
Mothers who take pride in the health of 
their families and pride in the foods they 
serve are naturally attracted to the Alaska 
Refrigerator. No other refrigerator has 
the Cork-Wall Window through which 
they can see the inner wall of pebbled 
cork—the ideal substance for protecting 
food; for sealing the “cold” within the 
refrigerator; for defying the outside heat. 
Only in the Alaska can they see with 
their own eyes that one refrigerator will 
keep foods fresh—will reduce ice bills. 


Your dealer will show you this exclu- 
sive feature and the many other refine- 
ments of the Alaska. There is a size and 
type for every need and every purse. If 
you do not know the Alaska dealer, write 
to us for his name and our catalog. 


Tue ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Dept. G-4, Muskegon, Michigan, U.S. A. 





The Cork-Wall Window 


The Cork-Wall Window is an 
actual window placed in the upper 
left-hand corner of every Alaska 





Refrigerator. It shows you the peb- 
(Patented) bled cork inner wall which seals 


the ‘‘cold’’ in and the heat out 


ALAS KF 


Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 








To ProcressivE DEALERS 


The Alaska Refrigerator franchise is worth having in your tervi- 
tory. It represents merchandise that is backed by years of national 
advertising, consumer satisfaction and resale helps. Write to 
The Alaska Refrigerator Co., Dept. G-4, Muskegon, Michigan 
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Aunt Ellen makes wonder- 
ful doughnuts in her Tite- 
Top Dutch Oven... deli- 
cate, light things that flop 
over, get a delicious reddish- 
gold and make you hungrier’n 
anyone! She’ll tell you her 
doughnut secrets if you 
simply ask her. Address 
‘*Aunt Ellen,’’ Dept. M-4, 
The Griswold Kitchen, Erie, 
Penna. 














Aunt Ellen says: 


“ My Griswold Tite- 
Top Dutch Oven 
cooks that six 
o'clock dinner bet- 
ter than if I were 
home watching. 


I put meats and vegetables into 
my Griswold Tite-Top Dutch 
Oven, put on the close-fit, drip- 
ring cover... and go away and 
leave it. That cover bastes the 
food all over, every minute. It 
keeps a steady, moist heat that 
cooks whatever’s inside to a rare, 
rich goodness. No danger of 
scorching, getting too done, boil- 
ing dry. Moisture can’t escape. 
Juices drip down over the meat, 
over and over, till it all takes on 
a tenderness and full flavor. I 
use this same Dutch Oven for 
baking, boiling, frying too... 
and its locked bail handle holds it 
straight in lifting.” You should 
see one. At any better class hard- 
ware, house-furnishing or depart- 
ment store. The Griswold Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Utensils 
in Cast Iron and Aluminum, Waffle Irons, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Stove and Fur- 
nace Pipe Dampers, Fruit Presses, Mail 
Boxes, Bolo and other Portable Bake Ovens, 
Gas Hot Plates and Electric Waffle Bakers. 


GRISWOLD 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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WHEN A WOMAN’S MONEY IS TRULY HER OWN SHE CAN SPEND $5 
OR $1o EXTRA TO BUY THE RIGHT HAT WITHOUT A QUALM 


ou Can Earn This-Money Now 


yar YOU know a woman just 
4| about your own age— 

s| If her husband earns just about 
#4) what your husband earns— 

s} And if you see her wearing fash- 
ionable clothes; entertaining her friends; 
buying the little extras we all love— 

Do you ever wonder how she does it? 

Or if you are a business girl, with an as- 
sociate whose salary is not a cent larger 
than yours— 

And if you notice that she is able to buy 
her dresses at the better shops; to eat her 
lunch at the more exclusive tea room— 

Would you like to ask her how she can 
afford it? 

The answer is easier than it seems. The 
young married woman of today; the busi- 
ness girl; the older women who stay at 
home; younger ones who go to school are 
adding to their allowances or salaries by 
earning their own money in spare time. 


cA Case of Modern Magic 


ANY of them are “bubbling over” 

with excitement at their success and 
are delighted to talk of it. They spend their 
$5 or $15 a month extra as if it were a 
“treat.” From hundreds of them come, 
sooner or later, letters asking: 

“How did I ever get along without your 
wonderful Girls’ Club way of earning my 
own money?” 

How did they, indeed? And how are the 
other women getting on who do not yet 
know of our attractive plan for making 
extra dollars on the side? At any rate, 
here is an opportunity for you to find out 
all about it. 

The modern woman realizes that she is 
living in an age of having, as well as want- 
ing. She knows it is wiser to earn her own 
money than to go without it, especially 
now when all women like to be well dressed, 
when we like to ‘‘do things,’ and feel 
“left out” if we aren’t busy. 

As one of our members wrote us re- 
cently: 


I think your way of earning money is a case of 
modern magic. It’s a positive joy to me to find in 
my purse the “surprise dollars”’ that are all my 
own, that enable me to buy the pretty things I 
want, instead of the plain things that will do. 

Take my spring hat, for instance. It really is 
the prettiest hat I saw anywhere. And it cost 
the money pretty things always cost. But the 
dollars in my purse were my own Girls’ Club 





dollars—and so, instead of passing it by I could 
try it on and buy it. Do you wonder I am de- 
lighted? S. H. K., Georgia. 


What Would You Buy? 


b tone now when we are all thinking of 
new dresses, spring hats, new paint for 
porch furniture, the coming of vacations, 
do you realize what a satisfaction it would 
be to earn the money for these special 
things yourself? Here is the way one 
woman feels about an April purchase: 

Dear Manager: I suppose you think me an 
old member now, because I have been with you 
for three months. But earning money will never 
be an old story to me. There’s a new thrill every 
time I earn a dollar. 

When I started out, my first care was to pay a 
bill for $17 that had been hanging over me. Then 
I bought a new dress, with a clear conscience. It 
was such fun to go out and buy something new for 
myself the first real spring day. 


eA Mother Earns $78 


OME of our most successful members 

are mothers with all the care of a home 
and children. The following letter tells its 
own story: 

Dear Manager: I used to look with longing 
each month at The Girls’ Club page in The Jour- 
nal, but somehow I never seemed to scare up 
courage to write you. I didn’t have confidenc: 
enough in myself to think I could possibly earn 
such beautiful things and such sums of money as 
the other members have written about. 

But how glad I am that I tried! Do you know 
what it has meant to me to be able to help bear 
the expenses of our home at a time when my hus- 
band needs real help? For several months The 
Club paid the whole grocery bill. 

Mrs. S. H. J., Oklahoma. 


Gome Join Us! 


ND now a final word! What must you 
do to become part of this interesting 
group of women? How soon shall you be 
earning the sums, large and small, that 
other members are earning? 

Simply write mea card and I’ll send you 
all the information. There are no dues, no 
expenses. You can begin earning now. So 
come join us! Address a note today to the 
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You know Brillo is guaran- 
teed to clean aluminum, but— 


Do you know Brillo cleans 
and polishes many other sur- 
faces? 

Brillo cleansagate; enamel andiron 
utensils; copperware; cutlery; wood- 
enware; glassware; crockery; stoves; 
sinks; tubs; windows; tiling—and the 
more you use Brillo the more useful 
you find it. 

Whether it’s fine china and glass 
or a grease-coated iron skillet, Brillo 
cleans quicker, easier and cheaper. 


No rags. No powder. No acid. No 
brushes. 110,000,000 packages sold. 


BRILLO Guarantee 
A new aluminum or other cook- 
ing utensil free for any BRILLO 
fails to clean. 


BRILLO is sold at leading department, 
hardware and grocery stores, and at 10c 
and 25c stores everywhere. 


Send this 


get the 





Ce en ee 


-Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO. 


Name eee 
Address Ss 
Dealer Lot 
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Beautiful waxed floors are easy to have. Just wax them occasionally with paste 
wax. Then keep them polished and clean with liquid wax. And the Old English 


Waxer-Polisher applies both and polishes both. 








Beautiful waxed floors ..easy to have ..easy to keep 
All you need 1s this inexpensive outfit 


VERY day, people all around you are making 
their floors and linoleums beautiful—the new, 
easy way. Why don’t you? It’s notroubleatall. All 
you need is the single waxing outfit shown above. 


When to use paste wax 


You must always use Old English Paste Wax for the 
first waxing—because only in paste wax do you get 
the heavy body that is necessary to stand up under 
the constant wear of traffic. After that, the floor will 
require waxing with paste wax only once or twice a 
year—except in the spots most walked on, such as door- 


the use of Old English Liquid Wax. The liquid wax 
not only restores the beautiful polish, but it also 
cleans the floor without taking off the paste wax. In 


deposits a thin coat of wax that revives the polish. 


The easy way to wax 





fact, it adds a film of wax to the surface. Old English 
Liquid Wax, used on varnished or shellaced floors, 
protects the finish against scratches and wear, and 
makes it last twice as long. 

After linoleum has once been waxed with paste 
wax, it can be kept in good condition merely by the 
use of Old English Liquid Wax. The liquid wax 
eliminates cleaning with water, which causes lino- 
leum to crack and rot. It cleans perfectly, and 


ways, in front of the piano, etc. These places 


Apply Old English Paste Wax or Old English Liquid 
Wax with the Old English Waxer-Polisher. Here is 
a device that applies both, that polishes both. Makes 
waxing so easy—does away with bending, kneeling 
—all hard work. No other single device can apply 
and polish both paste and liquid wax. Thousands of 
women say it is the most popular labor-saving device 
in the home. It is low in cost and lasts a lifetime. 

Sold at paint, hardware, drug, bousthrnishing ana 

department stores. 





should be touched up with paste wax occa- 
sionally, depending on the amount of wear. 

In waxing plain or inlaid linoleum, paste 
wax should be used for the first coat. The 


$5 © waxing outfit for *3.7° 








Send for this Valuable Book— 
It’s FREE 





heavy body of paste wax fills up the pores : pag —_ aes ae This costly book contains authoritative in- 
of the linoleum and gives a smooth, dirt- — pe — a ees 4 formation on when to use paste wax and when to 
a eae 1 Can nglish Liquid Wax.. —.75 use liquid wax. It is full of home beauty se- 
§ sur " 1 Valuable Book on Floor Care. _‘ Free Sieathet er" lino] 

Old English Paste Wax is easy to apply. It $5.10 CEEES. SC CCHS BOW TOCRPO SOE TOOTS <A ReENSE, 
is economical because it goes farther and lasts eer ape woodwork, furni- st : 
longer. It resists scratches and heel-marks. si ciple ia eae : ture, etc.—all that : oe 
And it costs but a third of other finishes. YOU SAVB............ $1.20 we have learned in 


For prices West of Denver and 
in Canada, see coupon below. 


Fill in coupon and mail today 


When to use liquid wax 
After a floor has been waxed with paste wax, 
it can be kept in good condition merely by 








thirty years, con- 
densed into easy 
reading. Coupon 
brings it free. 














Old English Wax 


PASTE. 


FOR FLOORS, 


POWDER . 
LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, 


LIQUID 


FURNITURE, 





DANCING 


The A. S. Boyle Company, 1055 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Check here for free book Check here for Waxer- 
only Polisher 
Send me your free book, “Beautiful Send me, all charges paid, your $5.10 Old 
Floors, | mee home B and Furniture— English Waxin “a goo Fa ur time- 


Their Finish and Care.” 


0.5.0 A. 6 4 6 9.6.8 


limited price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and West, 
$5.00) which I enclose. 
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Glovers 


BRIG HTON - CARLSBAD 


Sleepingwear 





Ask for our popular No. 
1103Pajama. White, Blue, 
Tan, or Helio Constella- 
tion Pongee; loop trim. 
SizesA, B,C, D—$3. Other 
styles, $2.25 to $18. 


On Mending Day 
Youll Appreciate 
Glovers | 


FTER all, it’s to the fam- 
ily mender that quality in 
nightwear means most. That’s 
why so many wives and mothers 
insist on Glover’s Brighton- 
Carlsbad, when they do the 
family shopping. 

“They certainly do wear 
well,” says one mother, writing 
of Glover’s. Whether it’s paja- 
mas or nightshirts for Dad or 
Brother or sleepers for the little 
folk—they stay out of the 

a... mending basket! 
ager Alas They’re tailored with exact- 
potince ‘sizes is ing care from beautiful but 
1020. $1.50 to$3. sturdy fabrics, for every season 
of the year. Roomy cut pre- 
vents strain. Seams are strongly 
sewed. Buttons are on to stay. 

And Glover’s are famous for 
comfort! Distinctive in style! 
Truly economical!. In every 
way, you'll find them supremely 
satisfying—that’s guaranteed. 

+ pine You can get Glover's 
Sleepers, made to Brighton-Carlsbad Sleeping- 
cand hard wear. Wear at clothing and depart- 


Cambric, crepe, 


pajama check, ment stores. If you don’t find 
Nainsook, flannel- . : 
ette, $1 to $3. it, write us. 


Wri 
§, Write for 
® \\ s6 : : ” 
4\\ “The Nightie Book 
® \\\ Secrets of restful sleep. 
Finest night garments for 
men, women, children, in- 
fants. Styles for all sea- 
sons. What to look for in 
buying; plain truth about 
values. Illustrated. Sent 
free onrequest-wrile today! 


















H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 37, Dubugue, Iowa 








The New Religious Reformation 


(Continued from Page 16) 


character and its social relationships, the 
religion of Jesus as distinguislied from the 
accumulated, conventionalized, largely in- 
adequate and sometimes grossly false re- 
ligion about Jesus. 

Such a phrasing of the reformatory 
movement in the churches puts the matter 
in positive terms. It needs to be put that 
way. Too much so-called liberalism has 
been negative. It has been conceived in 
the spirit of protest and has expressed it- 
self in denials and attacks. So futile and 
so perilous to real 
reform is this baat 


was lived in Galilee. In him, afresh, the re- 
ligion of Jesus reappeared—his purity, his 
care for people, his unpurchasable devo- 
tion, his magnanimity, his preference for 
poverty with spiritual freedom to luxury 
without it. Folk touching Saint Francis felt 
again the spirit of the Man of Nazareth. 
Multitudes, therefore, who knew all 
that the churches taught about their 
Lord, eagerly thronged around Saint 
Francis saying, like the Greeks to Philip, 
the disciple, “‘Sir, we would see Jesus.” 
This same prop- 
osition holds 





negative spirit 
that those who 


true about Mar- 
tin Luther, dif- 


are deeply con- ferent from Saint 
cerned for a re- The Dancer Francis though 
vitalized and he was. He had 
powerful Chris- | By a religion about 
tian movement PAULINE PEARL STRACHAN Jesus, but it was 
in this ig ciated | not that which 
may divide their . distinguished 
fear equally be- | ape od gaa gleaming him. His theol- 
tween obscurant- in her hair, ogy about Christ 
ists on one side Slender April slips among differed little 
and fool liberals the trees, from the classic 
on the other. Spreads a lacy skirt of scalloped formulations 
a clouds, pas oy pom 
estruc- ; own out of the 

tive approach Lightly sways and leans great creeds of 

to reform which _ upon the breeze, the fourth cen- 
deliberately sets Tilts her slim, coquettish nose, tury. What dis- 
out to clear the Lifts herself upon her toes, tinguished 
ground of the ~ Curtsies, trips and pirouettes, Luther was 
obsolete as pre- Leaves behind her—violets. | something much 


paratory to es- 
tablishing the 





more dynamic, 
_| as one must see 








newis sometimes 
explicitly de- 
fended. A religious reformation is con- 
ceived in terms of a building program where 
an old brownstone front must be torn 
down before a modern apartment house 
can be erected. The whole figure is false. 
Rather, let a man go out in April to the 
woods and see the oak leaves still clinging 
to the boughs. The bitter cold has fallen, 
but the leaves still cling. The tempestuous 
winds have blown, but the leaves are still 
there. They are old, brown, wizened, dead, 
but they will not let go. If aman says 
that there never can be a green and bloom- 
ing oak until these old leaves are gone, 
that is true, but the way out is not de- 
struction. Pick every dead leaf off; you 
still will have no green and blooming oak. 
Let the spring come, however, the sun 
grow warm andthe sap rise, and the 
emergent vitality will push the obsolete 
away and bring in the new summer so glo- 
riously that destruction will be lost sight 
of in creation. 


HAT is a true figure of a vital spiritual 

reformation. It must come from the 
emergence of an inward, conquering life. 
Its sloughing off of the old must be inci- 
dental to its triumphant creation of the 
new. Where, then, in this present situa- 
tion shall we look for that vital Chris- 
tianity whose emergence shall push the 
outworn aside and usher the churches into 
a new day of spiritual power? History an- 
swers that question. All the vital reforma- 
tions in the Christian church have had one 
common element: The religion of Jesus 
has pushed its way up through the ob- 
scurities and formalities of an accumulated 
religion concerning him and has taken 
once more the center of the scene. 

That proposition is important enough 
to deserve illustration. 

Saint Francis of Assisi represented a 
real reformation of spiritual life within the 
Roman Church. Did not he have a reli- 
gion about Jesus? Of course he did, but it 
was not that which distinguished him. 
His religion about Jesus was identical with 
that which was held and had been held for 
centuries by his fellow Catholics. What 
distinguished him, until his name shines 
brightly yet across the centuries, was the 
reémergence in him of the life that once 


who reads his 
tract on Chris- 
tian Liberty. It is one of the few primary 
works of the Reformation, and two prop- 
ositions are presented in it: First, “A 
Christian man is the most free lord of 
all, and subject to none.” How Luther 
trumpeted that! Second, ‘‘A Christian 
man is the most dutiful servant of all, and 
subject to everyone.” That is the gist of 
the Christian’s attitude as Luther saw it: 
Free from all men, unafraid of the face of 
mortal clay, that he may be servant of all 
men and at the disposal of everyone. That, 
however, is not primarily a religion about 
Jesus: that is the way in which Jesus him- 
self actually lived, and it was the vital up- 
thrust of that free, creative spirit which 
put dynamic power into the Reformation. 


HE same principle holds true of John 

Wesley’s reformation within Protes- 
tantism. The visitor still can seein Bristol, 
England, the chapel where Wesley first 
organized his work, the bare boarded 
rooms where his first theological disciples 
lived and studied, the small window 
through which he used to watch the gath- 
ering congregation to see how many ve- 
hement antagonists he must expect that 
night, the pulpit from which he poured out 
his soul and the trapdoor through which, 
it is said, he escaped into a secret passage- 
way when the mob came in to seize him. 
Once more, in his case, the religion about 
Jesus which he stoutly held differed in no 
wise from that which was stoutly held 
by millions of his fellow Christians. What 
distinguished Wesley was something else. 
In him the religion of Jesus came back 
again, especially his care for the wayward, 
neglected, forgotten masses of the people. 
It was the accent of the Man of Nazareth 
which the Kingswood colliers heard when 
they gathered, thousands strong, upon the 
open hillsides and listened to Wesley until 
one could see the white lines down their 
cheeks where the tears chased each other 
through the grime. 


LL vital reforms have been thus crea- 
tive, not negative, and so far as Chris- 
tianity is concerned, no truer description 
can easily be found of that force whose 
emergence again and again has sloughed off 
the obsolete and welled up in transformed 
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Morugrs 


must learn vital 
facts about 
talcum 


ar 


You dare not guess about the purity of 
baby talc. Baby’s skin is too sensitive, too 
delicate. 


Talcums of coarse scents and coarse 
in texture may be gritty, irritating or 
caustic. They may contain mica or lime, 
which burns, or tiny, shiny, flint-like par- 
ticles that cut and make infant skins raw. 
Of course they lack medication. 


The famous skin specialist, Dr. Henry 
W. Stelwagon, in “Diseases of the Skin,” 
has warned against grittiness in powders. 


As to highly scented talcs, intended 
for adult use, Dr. J. P. Crozer Griffith, 
in ‘The Care of the Baby,” advises avoid- 
ance of all scented powders for babies. 
Some powders, too drying, increase fric- 
tion instead of lessening it. 


There are two or three real baby tal- 
cums. Each is worthy of a mother’s trust. 


Mennen’s was the first borated talcum 
ofall. The first medicated talcum for 
babies. It had, still has, complete endorse- 
ment by the medical profession. For 
nearly 50 years it has been improved 
constantly, progressing, advancing with 
science. Nothing has ever taken its place. 
Ask your own physician. 


Constant chemical analysis in the 
Laboratories assures the purity and ever 
high standard of Mennen Borated Talcum. 
Make certain that the soft, fine talcum 
contains no lime, quartz or mica. Men- 
nen’s is medicated to soothe Baby’s skin. 
The famous formula includes elements of 
proven healthful value. One affords cool- 
ing comfort; another is a splendid healing 
agent. One ingredient was chosen for its 
antiseptic effect; another helps in defeat- 
ing friction. One constituent increases the 
absorbency, and counteracts acidity. 


Mennen’s shields the delicate skin 
from the rubbing of clothes, of blankets, 
of Baby’s own skin-folds. It absorbs all irri- 
tating moisture — perspiration, urine and 
bath-water. You can be sure of Mennen’s, 


One for Every Mother 


Let Belle Roberts send you a copy of the 
wonderful Mennen Baby Book. Every 
page is helpful. From planning his layette 
and furnishing the nursery until the little , 
youngster, romper-clad, is romping — it 
guides and counsels each phase of Baby’s 
development. 


— And for Your Own Use, Madame 


Mennen’s is as wonderful for your own 
skin as for Baby’s. Use after the bath. 
Always rub the hands with it after every 
washing. Stops chapping. Shower body 
and feet to prevent friction and give ease 
of movement. 


NEW! Baby Ointment 


When skin gets dry, rough or inflamed, 
apply Mennen Baby Ointment. Won- 
derfully cooling and alleviating. Heals, 
soothes, lubricates. Softens scales so that 
scalp may be gently, safely cleansed. In- 
valuable for dozens of nursery uses. 





BELLE ROBERTS % The Mennen Co. 
331 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
I am enclosing 25c (Canada 35c). Please 


send me postpaid, in plain wrapper, copy 
of The Mennen Baby Book. 



































































Powerful Suction 
Motor Brush 


| & pent the eight of vacuum 
sweepers. The Hamilton Beach 
so combines super-powerful suc- 
tion and a motor-driven brush that 
it gets al] the dirt—imbedded and 
surface—and picks up a// lint, 
thread, hair, etc. It does this 
quickly and easily without harm 
to finest floor coverings. 


8 Points of 
Superiority 


1. Motor—rugged, powerful—developing 
full 1/5 H. P. Oversize armature, shaft 
and bearings, and unique oiling system 
assure long wear. 


2. Brush—motor-driven with single row 
of brushes and four easy adjustments to 
compensate for brush wear. 


3. Suction—as powerful as that found in 
most machines cleaning by air alone. Air 
velocity nearly a mile a minute. 


4. Low Height—(only 714””) makes clean- 
ing under low furniture easy. Bumper 
cord prevents the marring of furniture. 


5. Easy to Handle—because of 4-wheel 
compensating carriage—handle starting 
switch and scientific balance of machine. 


6. Nozzle—easily adjustable to 3 positions 
for every type and thickness of rug or 
carpet. Finger-tip control. 


7. Dust Bag—easy to clean—with Jiffy 4 
connection, throat flap and felt tension pad. 


8. Guarantee—fully covers entire machine, 
including belt, brush and bag. 


Ask Your Husband— 


The more he knows about fine machinery 
the surer he is to say “Buy a Hamilton 
Beach; it will last a lifetime.’’ 


Sold and demonstrated in your home by 
reliable dealers everywhere. Convenient 
monthly payments. Write for literature 
and name of nearest dealer. 

















Sew 
Electrically 
The Hamilton 
Beach Home 
Motor gives your 
sewing machine 
the speed and 
ease of opera- 
tion found in the finest electrics. 
any desired sewing speed. 






























































Gives 
No broken 
threads. Write for interesting literature. . 














Hamitton Beacu Mra. Co., Racine, Wis. 


Hamilton Beach 
Vacuum Sweeper 
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personal character and redeemed social 
life than to call it the religion of Jesus. 
That this process is needed in our churches 
now seems obvious. They do have a reli- 
gion about Jesus. They often bristle with 
that. They often grow bitter and obdu- 
rate about that. They often are divided 
and plunged into controversies by that. 
And all the time the religion of Jesus suf- 
fers loss. One wishes that from every 
housetop in America one could say, not as 
a modernist, but in the words of the New 
Testament, “If any man hath not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 


IV 


T IS clear that the new reformation thus 
understood becomes something more 
than a matter of changed theological 
formulations. It 
needs to be more 
than that. The 
unwillingness of 
reactionary 
minds to trans- 
late the abiding 
spiritual values 


Gospel out of 
mental settings 
no longer ten- 
able by well- 
instructed 
thought into 
categories con- 
genial with the 
rest of our 
knowledge is ex- 
ceedingly peril- 
ous to the Chris- 
tian faith. Those 
who care most about the continuance 
of Christianity as a vital influence in 
the new generation and who see most 
clearly the intellectual obstacles now em- 
barrassing our youth when they try to con- 
sent to current Christianity will be most 
eager to achieve this restating of Christian 
faith in understandable terms. But the 
new reformation is much more than this 
challenge to our minds; it is a searching 
challenge to our consciences. It means the 
creative living of the principles of Jesus. 

Why is it that so many of our ordina- 
tion councils, where young men entering 
the ministry are put on trial for heresy be- 
fore they have begun, seem so utterly to 
miss the point? Why do they so commonly 
leave the impression of having failed to 
get at a young man’s real Christianity? 
An experienced minister recently ex- 
claimed that, just as a bandit holding up a 
passer-by secures only his small change, the 
chance possessions carried on his person, 
and not his bank account, so our ordina- 
tion councils, holding up young men at 
the theological pistol point, succeed in get- 
ting only their theological small change 
and miss entirely their real gospel. 


HE reason for this is clear: Many ques- 

tions go deeper than any inquiries about 
conventional orthodoxy can ever go. One 
often wishes that he could turn on the in- 
quisitors at a heresy trial or an ordination 
council with questions such as these: 

How much of your own Christianity is 
the religion about Jesus? Where did you 
get it? You were taught it, were you not? 
These statements about Jesus you learned 
from others. They are historic interpreta- 
tions, have long been written down, can be 
inherited, learned by rote and recited, so 
that if you had been born in Japan and 
not in America you might have been 
taught to say similar things about Buddha, 
and your religion then would have been a 
creed about Buddha instead of a creed 
about Christ. How much of your Chris- 
tianity is of that sort—secondhand, de- 
rived, the recitation of what others have 
thought about the Lord? And how much 
is not of that sort? How much of your 
Christianity is the vital emergence in you 
of the spirit of Jesus himself—his life with 
hisownsoul, withhis fellows, with hisGod— 
so that the religion which he possessed you 
do now by God’s grace in some measure 
inwardly and vitally possess yourself, and 
know in consequence what Paul meant by 

























his reiterated and glowing theme, ‘‘Christ 
in you’? How much of your Christianity 
is of that quality and power, and if this 
young man possesses that inward fire are 
you sure that you would have Christ’s 
sanction in testing him by matters which 
Christ never mentioned and which are 
alien from anything he ever taught? 

It is probably an idle dream, but one 
wonders if even theological inquisitors 
might not be moved by such an appeal 
from formulations about Jesus to the 
spirit of Jesus. 

At any rate, whatever may be the atti- 
tude of theological reactionaries toward 
this appeal, there is no doubt of the chal- 
lenge which it presents to liberals. If the 
reformatory movement means this deep 
and searching matter, it is not an easy 
enterprise to under- 
take. Too much liber- 
alism has been easy. It 
has accepted a change 
_», Of opinion, but it has 
- not girded itself for a 
. “creative spiritual task. 
3 Retreating from the 

austere demands and 
solemn dedications of 

an old-fashioned re- 
ligion, men have fallen 

7 back on a cheap and 
superficial modernity 
whereby they have 
en tried to escape 
=~ the rigors, 
while they kept 
thecomforts, of 
the faith. 

“A feather 
bed to 
catch fall- 
ing Chris- 
tians”’ is no caricature of a certain type 
of liberalism discoverable in our churches. 

But this appeal which we are making 
here allows no such easy-going relaxation 
of moral vigor and spiritual earnestness to 
masquerade as a religious reformation. 
The fact is that nothing is simpler and less 
expensive than accepting a religion about 
Jesus. That can be done by rote. But to 
enter even a little into the possession of the 
religion of Jesus, to make that real in per- 
sonal character and social relationships, is 
the most searching adventure of the hu- 
man soul. V 


| pre appeal to the religion of Jesus 
is not intellectually so simple as might 
at first appear. Literalism and legalism 
even here can do their deadly work. Jesus 
himself can be given the kind of verbal 
authoritativeness against which he fought 
throughout his ministry. His principles 
can be made into rules; the forms of 
thinking of his generation which he shared, 
such as the explanation of diseases by 
demonic possession, can be regarded as in- 
fallible because he used them; and once 
more the letter can slay the spirit in his 
case as it has done with every spiritual 
leader in history. When one appeals across 
the centuries to the religion of Jesus one 
does not mean to ascribe finality even to 
that, as though God had not spoken since, 
as though no new light had broken on the 
world. If God is not speaking now he 
never has spoken at all. But one does 
mean that the Master’s way of living is 
central in Christianity, and that involved 
in it are convictions, motives, ideals and 
principles so supreme that Christianity 
must always regain its strength and re- 
fresh its purity at the place where it 
started—the Master, namely, saying to 
his disciples, “‘ Follow me.” 


HILE, therefore, the appeal to the re- 

ligion of Jesusdoes present intellectual 
problems, questions of historic scholarship 
not always easy to answer, its chief effect 
should be mentally clarifying. What hap- 
pens when a new founder of religion ap- 
pears in history is evident. He comes with 
his personality and his gospel, and around 
the magnetism of his influence his disci- 
ples gather. Then he goes away and his 


(Continued on Page 232) 
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CHAMBERLIN 
Outside and Inside 


DOOR BOTTOMS 





HEN bedroom windows are open 

Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms 
automatically seal bedroom doors 
against the escape of the cold night air. 
They insure comfortable morning tem- 
peratures thruout the rest of the house. 
They seal closet doors against dust and 
basement doors against the escape of 
furnace dust and laundry steam. On 
kitchen doors they help keep kitchen 
odors where they belong. 


Cut Fuel Bills 20 to 40% 


Chamberlin Weather Strips make out- 
side doors and windows draught-proof, 
dust-proof and rain-proof —they enable 
you to maintain an even, comfortable, 
healthful temperature at an annual fuel 
saving to you of from 20 to 40%. 


Guaranteed A Life Time 


Chamberlin manufactures and installs 
an equipment for every type of win- 
dow and door—our service policy 
guarantees results for the life of your 
building. The facts will interest you. 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 


West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


80 Sales and Service Offices 
Throughout the United States 


CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


INCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 





Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me literature on Chamberlin Metal : 
Weather Strips and Inside Door Bottoms. Also | 
an approximateestimate for weatherstripping my : 
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Leonard’s — 
Latest Triumph 















e open 
»ttoms 
_ The famous Leonard Cleanable, with its new 1926 features, is now more than ever the first aid of housekeeping 
2 tem- efficiency; more than ever a protector of health and an agent of thrift. It will easily pay for itself in food and ice 
re. savings. A means of easier meal-getting, it enables the housewife to conserve her time and economize on costs; it 
ape of gives her more leisure. The new 1926 Leonard Cleanable models are insulated with thick Compressed Corkboard, 
a sealed with wool felt. This assures highest degree of food protection, greatest ice economy. Corkboard is moisture- 
proof, odorless; does not “settle down.” 

1% . The new Leonard’s one-piece porcelain food whiteenamel-lined refrigerators under the name 
ry ; ; chamber is of improved construction, with new of “Leonard Polar King.” 
-proof, foaad bape waaay Er al features. See it. Feel the round corners. Porce- The Leonard Cleanable is unexcelled for Ice ot 
enable Pick YORE IO lain lining extends clear around door frame. Electrical refrigeration. 
we ¥ ae Syag : ? Cleaning is easy. The copper drain pipe and trap Asi Pome ee 
— equal in insulating value toa are easily removed for cleaning. Hair-trigger SIRE SAAC! REEDS SOK SUSEY SARE: ARE Sere 
‘ 24-inch brick wall ied i d bape wage A b _ sell on the Partial Payment Plan. A small down 
si atc yi cee OOts ype. io snd 4 ne ‘na a pu payment will put one of these excellent refrig- 
athe ~ stan , ’ <c Rae Gas ar ga = we spl erators in your home. See the Leonard dealer. 
r prea Pp spece 4 eneat 4 or wer ¢ mi ec es. Uutside Tf you cannot find him, write us and we will see 
pol ev sdagh 5 ign vol ieiag ieee and cup coil water cooler equipment that you are supplied. 

ye tion, who has been respon- 1 esired. 


oe Just say “‘Send Catalog” 
When renting an apartment, be sure it is equipped and our illustrated catalog of many styles and 
with a Leonard Cleanable. sizes of refrigerators will be mailed youimmedi- 
NOTICE—The identifying mark—the ately, together with sample of porcelain and 
os Con pig fo slliew word “Cleanable”— applies to our porce- Mr. Leonard’s booklet on “Selection and Care 
or Aneseeil tes el ~, te lain-lined refrigerators only. Wealsomake of Refrigerators.” 


Housekeeping Institute 


st you. sible for many modern te- 
frigerator improvements. 


One out of every 6 refrig- 


erators sold is made by 
> CO. Leonard. 











Actusl thickness Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, 104 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids, the fine furniture center of the world 
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When your physician 
orders an enema 


make it antiseptic 
with Zonite 


OWHERE is there more work 

for an antiseptic than in the 
large intestine, for it is there that 
germs or bacteria multiply with 
amazing rapidity. 


Ask your doctor about the new 
antiseptic, Zonite, which is now 
in use throughout the country in 
many of the most prominent hospi- 
tals. He will confirm the statement 
that Zonite, despite its powerful 
germ-killing action, is absolutely 
non-poisonous and harmless to hu- 
man tissue. Leading specialists in 
high irrigations are using Zonite 
as their antiseptic agent. 


Elderly people especially 


welcome Zonite 


The soothing and cleansing effect of Zon- 
ite on the mucous lining of the intestine is 
particularly grateful to elderly persons. To 
them the enema brings a welcome relief from 
senile constipation, insomnia and gases of a 
troublesome nature. 


Children too are frequently subject to 
intestinal upsets which lead to the admin- 
istration of proper irrigation under a physi- 
cian’s direction. In fact the use of the enema 
as a means of general disease prevention is 
rapidly gaining ground in carefully-guarded 
families. 


Use one tablespoonful of Zonite to each 
quart of tepid water; a fountain syringe is 
best. Remember that Zonite is non-poison- 
ous—safe in the hands of a child. Yet it 
exceeds in power any dilution of carbolic 
acid that can be applied to the human body. 
Send for booklets below. Zonite Products 
Company, Postum Building, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. In Canada: 165 
Dufferin Street, Toronto. 


. At your druggist’s in bottles 
25c, 50c and $1.00 
Slightly higher in Canada 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., Postum Bldg. ” 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


! Please send me free copy of the Zonite : 
B booklet or booklets checked below. (B-12 t 


0 Use of Antiseptics in the Home 7 
O Nursery and the Baby 
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(Continued from Page 230) 


followers across the generations formulate 
his teachings, run them into the molds of 
successive philosophies and world views, 
build up theologies to explain him and 
weave legends to account for him, until, 
were he to return, no one would be so sur- 
prised at things said and believed concern- 
ing him as the founder himself would be. 
That happened to Gautama Buddha. 
His own religion left even the existence of 
personal God out of account. His was a 
deep, inward and noble religion of self- 
renunciation, but the existence and avail- 
ability of God played no part in it. If, 
therefore, Gautama could walk through 
China and Japan today and see the tem- 
ples built to his glory, the mythologies re- 
hearsed concerning him, the theologies 
believed about him, the 
rituals performed be- 
fore him—if he who 
took no account of the 
existence of God could 
see himself worshiped 
as a god, while the re- 
ligion by which he actu- 
ally lived is smothered 
under the accumulated 
religion about him, his 
constant plaint would 
be, “If this is Buddhism, 
then Iam no Buddhist.” 
A like fate has be- 
fallen the Master. Wide 
areas of his church have 
left behind them the re- 
ligion by which he lived 
and have substituted another kind of re- 
ligion altogether. An American preacher 
recently was asked whether a man who 
perfectly incarnated the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount, its inward com- 
panionship with God, its unsullied integrity 
of soul, its unstinted magnanimity and 
boundless love, would thereby be a Chris- 
tian, and he emphatically said ‘‘No!”’ 
Christlikeness—that is, so far as some 
groups in our churches are concerned—no 
longer is the criterion of Christianity. 
Something else has been substituted. A re- 
ligion about Jesus has crowded aside the 
religion of Jesus, and so far has this gone 
that one of our well-known theological 
professors recently declared with un- 
shamed candor that Jesus Christ himself 
was not a Christian. 


TRUTH is there which that professor 

did not intend. For if Jesus should 
come back again to see the things done in 
his name, hear the creeds rehearsed about 
him and watch the rituals performed to 
his glory, his continual cry about much of 
it would be, ‘‘If this is Christianity, then 
I am no Christian!” 

Many of the new generation, therefore, 
determined to be honest about religion, 
certain that religion is indispensable and 
in its deepest meanings true, are rediscov- 
ering their Christianity at the very point 
where the theological professor lost sight 
of his—in the Master himself. They go to 
church and listen to the things said, sung 
and recited about Jesus. How unreal 
‘much of it is! It is derived Christianity 
twice and thrice removed from its vital 
origins. But Jesus Christ himself is not 
unreal. His fellowship with God, his Good 
Samaritan, his Golden Rule, his Sermon 
on the Mount, his law of finding life by los- 
ing it, his sincerity, his courage, his kindli- 
ness, his Cross—they are not unreal. There 
one touches directly the supreme exhibition 
of spiritual life in human history. 

If, then, an objector says that anyone 
so adoring Jesus and wishing to share his 
spirit must have high thoughts about him, 
that is true. For my part, I have a theol- 
ogy about Jesus, am sure that if one does 
not find the Divine in that transcendent 
and crystalline life one will not be likely to 
find the Divine anywhere, and as the 
years pass I see more clearly, not less, the 
light of the knowledge of God’s glory in 
his face. The development of Christian 
thought across the centuries has its justi- 
fication in this fact—that one way or an- 
other, in terms of congenial thought and 


current category, the mind is bound not 
only to adore Jesus, but to interpret him. 
Wherever the religion of Jesus grows vivid 
and strong in thoughtful men, it will ex- 
press itself in a religion about him. But 
this derived element must not play 
usurper. Man’s thoughts about the Mas- 
ter must not smother the influence of the 
Master himself. The obscurantisms and 
perversions which have cursed and still do 
curse official Christianity over wide areas 
of Christendom spring largely from this 
fatal source. After all, Christlikeness is 
the central criterion of Christianity, and 
to substitute anything else is to ruin Chris- 
tianity. 

In the nation, on a festival like Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, one sees the same process 
afoot which today is forcing the church 
either to reform or to disintegrate. Thou- 
sands of eloquent orations concerning 
Washington! Multitudes of people easily 
and glibly patriotic about Washington! 
One does not desire that the American 
people should cease to be patriotic about 

Washington, but the 
urgent need which, un- 
met, may yet despoil 
America of her true 
glory lies elsewhere. 
The patriotism of Wash- 
ington—that is another 
matter, and it is much 
more difficult to find. 


VI 


HIS emphasis upon 
the centrality of the 
spirit of Jesus in Chris- 
tianity is crucially important, if our modern 
problems are to be successfully met. Here 
is a new generation needing as much as any 
generation in human history a vital and 
dynamic faith, but a mere religion about 
Jesus does not get within reaching dis- 
tance of our major problems. A man can 
have a religion about Jesus and harbor 
bitter racial prejudice; he can have a reli- 
gion about Jesus and be a rampant mili- 
tarist, a narrow nationalist, a hard-handed 
industrial autocrat; he can have a reli- 
gion about Jesus and be unfit to live with 
in a home. But no one can have the reli- 
gion of Jesus and be that. 

To be sure, this appeal from inherited 
formulas to spiritual realities will seem to 
many revolutionary. Nevertheless, while 
no movement as radical and spiritual as 
this can fail to be disturbing, its major and 
ultimate effect should be uniting. What 
common ground is there on which the 
varied sects and churches of Christendom 
can stand together except this—they all 
start with and include the religion of 
Jesus? It is not that which has divided 
them until their wars and controversies 
have made Christian history the opposite 
of Christian and today make their testi- 
mony so often weak and fatuous. What 
has wrought havoc is the insistence on this 
or that item in the religion about Jesus as 
though it were central and indispensable. 
The Master’s spirit has not divided Chris- 
tians, but insistence on official creeds and 
sacramental theories and ecclesiastical 
institutions concerned with Jesus has 
wrought thesorry work. Torecover, there- 
fore, the original centrality of Christian 
discipleship is not a schismatic and de- 
structive task. It is the only hope of re- 
uniting Christians. At one place only do 
we stand together—where the religion of 
Jesus wells up in men of many creeds and 
churches so that, differing widely in every 
other respect, they exhibit a like quality of 
life and are manifestly baptized by the one 
Spirit. Christlikeness as the criterion of 
Christianity is not divisive; it is unifying. 
The more it is made central, the more 
Christians, with all their different formu- 
lations of thought and institutions, can 
worship and work together. 

At any rate, the new reformation is 
quietly but pervasively on its way. Fear 
it, all those who do not wish Jesus Christ 
taken in earnest! But no one else need 
fear it. One of the greatest hours in Chris- 
tian history will have struck when once 
more the religion of Jesus takes the center 
of the scene. 
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“THEY USED TO 
CALL ME 
‘WEARY 

WINIFRED’” 


The personal story of a woman who 

never was really sick, yet always ailing 

—how she made herself into a virile 
being of super-health and strength. 


N New York City there lives a woman 

who has such amazing vitality that she 

is the envy of all her friends. Yet not 
so long ago they used to call her “Weary 
Winifred.” 


“The strangest thing,”’ she says, “is that I never realized 
there was anything really the matter with me. My life, 
I thought, was that of the ordinary wife and mother. I 
never seemed to catch up with myself. If I stayed up late 
one night, I could hardly drag myself out of bed the next 
morning. I had to cancel engagements frequently, not be- 
cause I was really sick, but simply because I was too weary. 
I looked tired, acted tired, and was tired. 


““My looks began to show the effect too. My neck be- 
gan to look stringy and hollow. My cheek muscles sagged, 
my complexion was ‘pasty’ and colorless. My figure began 
to look dumpy. My age—which was only thirty-five— 
began to feel like fifty. 


“Of course I took headache powders, tried, in various 
ways, to gain strength, and yet reduce my weight, chang- 
ing from one thing to another. Still I did not improve. 


“But one day I read an article, telling the story of 
Annette Kellermann’s life—of how she, who is called the 
world’s most perfectly formed woman, was once a puny, 
ailing girl, always in ill health, How she dragged herself 
out of her misery and actually made of herself the lovely 
creature of glorious health and beauty that she is today, 
was a revelation to me. Indeed, I was so lost in admiration 
for that wonderful woman that I wrote her. In response, 
I received not only a charming personal letter from Miss 
Kellermann, but, far more important, a copy of her book 
called ‘The Body Beautiful’—a book which I can truth- 
fully say led me to my present health and happiness. 


“That little book opened my eyes. Today I am prac- 
tically never tired. I am never nervous or irritable. I never 
have any of the petty ailments from which so many women 
suffer. I look fifteen years younger than most other women 
of my age. My step is springy, my eyes are bright, my skin 
is firm and clear, and my body is slender and has the free, 
lithe grace of a young girl. 


“And because I know that there are thousands of women 
who are now living as I did, miserable imitations of real 
women, I cannot too strongly recommend that they take 
this simple way out of their troubles. It is so easy!” 


FREE—The Body Beautiful 


Annette Kellermann, in this book—which she will send 
absolutely free, upon request, to any woman—tells exactly 
how she transformed herself from a, cripple and an invalid 
into a woman world-famous for her health and beauty. Any 
woman by devoting only fifteen minutes a day to her meth- 
ods can obtain a greatly improved figure neither too stout 
nor too thin, mould each part of her body to more graceful, 
youthful lines; can acquire a clearer, healthier complexion; 
and can overcome many weaknesses and physical troubles 
that so many women suffer from. 


If you would like to have a copy of Annette Keller- 
mann’s new book, write for it. There is no charge or 
obligation. 

ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc. 
Suite 284 225 West 39th St., New York 
FSRECESSSHREREERETRERREEREEESERERESERSREEREEREEeeeeee et 
Annette Kellerman, Inc., Suite 284 225 West 39th St., New York 
Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of 
cost, your new book “The Body Beautiful.*’ I am particularly 


interested in 
{]} Reducing Weight. {} Body Building. 
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Reg .U.S. Pat. Off. 
VELver MOnwair 


Cfor You Who Love Beautiful Things ~ Chase VELMO, 


the perfected Mohair Velvet, is the ideal upholstery material. 
Luxuriously soft, richly colorful, exquisitely patterned, it enhances 
the charm of fine furniture. 


VELMO upholstery looks as fresh and lovely as new—long after 
tapestry, velours or other pile fabrics not woven from mohair 


are hopelessly worn and shabby. 


Because of its unrivalled and enduring beauty Chase VELMO is used 
by leading furniture makers; recommended by furniture dealers and 
interior decorators. And since there are, inevitably, many imitators 

of so desirable a fabric, it will pay you when buying furniture to 
insist that the upholstery be genuine Chase VELMO. 


The ideal fabric for closed Motor Car upholstery is 
Chase VELMO ~ in the grades woven for this purpose 


oye 
CuHaAsE VELMO « MADE BY SANFORD MILLs 
SANFORD, MAINE 


L. C. CHASE & Co. * Selling Agents - BOSTON 
New York Detroit San Francisco Chicago 


enuine 


MADE BY 
*SANFORD MILLS: 
The Laxuriqus 
Mohair Ue vet 
‘Upholstery catia 
Write to L. C. Chase & Co. for the 


Chase VELMO = Artemus Tapestry RSF CPF). 
Distributed exclusively by Stroheim & Roman, New York () fr a interesting booklet, “ BEAUTY THAT ENDURES” 
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What John Barrymore 
Says of Moby Dick 


T the conclusion of his 
“Confessions of An 
Actor” in the February 
Home Fournal, John Barry- 
more said of the picture: 
“It is made from a great 
classic of American litera- 
ture, Moby Dick. It appeals 
to me and always has. 
have played so many 
scented, bepuffed, be- 
wigged, and ringleted 
characters, that I revel in 
the rough character, such 
as Captain Ahab becomes, 
especially after his leg has 
been amputated by Moby 
Dick, the white whale.” 


Ihe MINE WITH THE 
[RON DOOR 
HAROLD BELL, WRIGHT 


Renewals Count 


UST two subscrip- 
tions, either renewals 
or new subscriptions, 
will bring you any two 
books shown here! 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


“There 


The Mo eien ie of All 


Sea Stories Can be Yours! 


HE old whaling days were great and 

gallant days—unforgettable days of 
glory. Strong men and stern were the 
New England whalers who braved the 
perils of the seven seas with dauntless 
hardihood, courage and daring. And here 
is the vigorous story of Captain Ahab, 
who waged war to the death—a bitter 
war with “Moby Dick,” the great white 
whale. The first cruel encounter cost the 
grim Captain his leg. Then and there he 
vowed that he would kill this white sea 
beast. And, after momentous happen- 
ings, he did. 

John Barrymore has found in Herman 
Melville’s moving story perhaps his 
greatest role. See the “Sea Beast” in 
the movies; then you will know why 
you Must read this famous book. It can 


easily be yours, as can any one or all of 
these five other great “‘movie”’ books. 


Still a Further Choice 


Clothes Make the Pirate Holman Day 


For a few mad months, a Boston tailor is forced to im- 
personate a doughty pirate captain. 


The Home Maker Dorothy Canfield 
A “folksy” romance of what happened when an 
accident drove a wife into business and confined her 
husband at home. 

Stella Dallas Olive Higgins Prouty 


A story of mother love, of youth, of romance and love 
in which Stella Dallas makes an unusual marriage. 


The Mine with the Iron Door Harold Bell Wright 


There are bandits, rustlers, wild Mexicans, and two 
mysteries in this intensely interesting story of the 
Arizona mountains. 


Seven Keys to Baldpate Earl Derr Biggers 


A fast and furious mystery-comedy, tremendously 
popular as a play, a movie and a book. 


How to Claim Your Copies 


(* course you know a number of people who 
read The Ladies’ Home Fournal regularly. 
Doubtless you also know of others who, when you 
explain that twelve big brilliant issues cost but $1, 
will want to read it. 

For any ¢wo of the books described on this page, 
send us only two new or renewal subscriptions 
from people outside your family who do not live at 
your home. Collect only $1 each from any address 
in the United States or Canada; for foreign ad- 
dresses, collect $2.50. 

Mail the full amount you collect with the sub- 
scriptions and your request for the books. You 


need not be a subscriber to qualify, but your own 
subscription cannot be counted. We will forward 
the books at once, postage prepaid, to any address 
other than that of one of your subscribers. 

For three books, secure and send ¢hree subscrip- 
tions; or send just five subscriptions for all six 
books. Only orders for two or more books will be 
accepted; do not send one subscription for one 
book. And don’t delay your order. 

On account of imposts, no orders can be ac- 
cepted for books to be shipped to foreign countries. 
And for each book ordered for Canada, add 15 
cents to cover duty. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Box 255, Independence Square. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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... where 
piano tuners 
rarely go— 


DE AAR, Cape Colony, South Africa 


‘“My Hamilton is certainly splen- 
did—delightful in touch, brilliant in 
tone and exceedingly handsome in 
appearance. I don’t see how a piano 
could be more satisfactory. And 
it’s such a boon to us residents of 
the up-country, where visits of piano 
tuners are so few and far between’’ 


Percy Smith (Civil Service) 


Not alone for brilliant 
tone and easy action has 
the Hamilton Piano 
gained world-wide fame. 
Its sturdy construction 
and tone that endures 
are assurance of long 
years of piano compan- 
ionship. Today the Ham- 
ilton is the choice of more 


than 125,000 homes. 


There are Hamilton deal- 
ers most everywhere who 
will gladly demonstrate 
Hamilton excellence. 


Get This Free Book 


“How to Know a Good 
Piano”’ is a booklet that 
will interest every home 
—particularly where 
there are children. One 
is yours free for the ask- 


ing. Write Dept. H. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
142 West Fourth St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HAMILTON 


PIANOS 
built by Baldwin 
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Loveliness 


(Continued from Page 47) 


dark-haired women look better pale, but 
blondes need the touch of color rouge 
gives. There is nothing less appetizing- 
looking than a pallid blonde—that is, at 
night. 

I never rouge my cheeks in the daytime. 
In the sunlight I’d rather be pallid than 
cheap-looking. But I use the lipstick un- 
blushingly, day or night, and always use 
the same shade for lips and cheeks. I have 
halfa dozen different shades of lipstick, and 
what color I shall put on depends on how 
well it matches. the color note of my cos- 
tume. If I wear a magenta hat I use a 
magenta lipstick. I am also fond of yel- 
low reds, dark reds, the rouges with blue 
and purple in them. When the lipstick 
first came in, the idea was to use a shade 
exactly matching the color of our lips, so 
that it would look natural and deceive the 
beholder. But today the idea is a thou- 
sand miles away from that; it is to have 
rouged lips—shamelessly and obviously 
and deliciously rouged. 

The conventional color schemes for 
blondes don’t work for me, as they don’t 
for many blondes. I find that I can wear 
the colors belonging by tradition to bru- 
nettes with much more satisfaction than I 
can the light blues and pinks allotted to 
fair-skinned women. That holds true for 
my toilet articles as well. After rouging I 
put on my powder, an ochre-rose shade 
made for brunettes. It is a very dark 
powder and doesn’t look as if a blonde 
could use it. But it blends into the color 
of my skin, and warms it and maintains 
the life in it, whereas the white and pink 
powders kill all the natural color in my 
face. On the stage, too, I use a dark 
grease paint. It is more becoming than 
pink. Study your face before and after it 
is powdered. If the warmth and the ex- 
pression go out of it, if your powder 
makes you look as if you wore a white 
mask, you are using the wrong powder. 

I ought to know something elaborate 
and nice to do to my hands, but I don’t. 
The woman with the loveliest hands I 
have ever seen told me she scrubbed her 
nails briskly with a very, very stiff nail- 
brush. The friction rubbed away all the 
dried-up particles of cuticle and dirt. She 
pushed the cuticle down with her towel 
while drying her hands and then used a 
buffer and nail polish. I have followed her 
method, and I rarely need a professional 
manicure. 


Next—The (lothes One Wears 


ARE of the body comes first with the 

intelligent woman who wants to be as 
attractive as she can make herself; what 
she wears is of secondary importance. 

In my wardrobe I always have two 
plain tailored suits, always dark blue, and 
a simple one-piece frock. That is all one 
needs for ordinary street wear. Dressing 
isn’t a complicated matter these days. I 
don’t wear corsets or girdles or anything 
that pulls me down. I wear one under- 
garment, a combination, and a dress, and 
that’s all. In summer I put ona petticoat, 
but it is a nuisance and generally flung on 
a chair before the day is over. In winter, 
except for a fur wrap, I dress the same. 

I have my favorite colors of course. 
What woman of taste hasn’t? I love black 
and Lanvin green—a sort of soft almond 
green and orchid. I adore tan; but itisa 
tragic passion that forever defeats me, be- 
cause I can’t wear it. It makes me all one 
color, hair, skin, eyes, dress and all, and I 
can’t stand it; just the same, I find myself 
ordering a tan thing once a year. Green is 
the most complimentary color I can wear. 
It gives me color and brings out all the 
luster in my hair. I have green street and 
evening gowns, green sports clothes; it is 
the first color I think of when I want any 
sports clothes. 

All my clothes are very simple. I am 
small and slight, and don’t look well in 


fancy things for daytime, although I love 
sticky-out, flowing dresses for evening 
wear. There is nothing lovelier than a 
Lanvin frock for dancing. Women look 
like beautiful flowers inthem; for dancing, 
narrow dresses seem ugly; I think they 
make you look as though you were tied ina 
sack. 

What is lovelier, what is more ro- 
mantic and gay than these light yellow and 
mauve silk confections, with a tight bodice 
down to the hips, and then the fullest, most 
flowing skirt imaginable, tucked up in the 
front to show a bit of an entrancing under- 
drop, sweeping behind to the floor and giv- 
ing a woman a delicate and proud grace of 
movement? 

Every woman should have black evening 
and street clothes. They are good on those 
debatable occasions when you don’t know 
exactly what will be most suitable. I like 
black, but am careful not to wear solid 
black near my face. I prefer chiffon or 
something transparent around the neck. 
I like dresses made of chiffon and crépe de 
chine; these materials are so soft and 
graceful and nice to wear. 

I started to say that I am catholic in my 
tastes about hats, but that isn’t quite true 
because I don’t like the severe untrimmed 
little hats. A hat should be a frame for 
the face; a hat should do something for 
you; a woman should look better after 
she puts one on than before. 

I hope we shall somehow return to fash- 
ions that combine dignity with loveliness 
and charm, that is, dressing oneself beau- 
tifully and with elegance. 


Sleep and ‘Rest 


CAN’T sleep in the daytime. I wish I 

could, because a nap is the most marvel- 
ous beauty tonic. I have a good rule for 
women: No woman should walk when she 
can ride; stand when she can sit; sit 
when she can lie down. The women I 
know who have retained their youth con- 
spicuously make it a rule to have a long 
afternoon nap. Even if you can’t sleep, 
you can lie down and relax and rest, espe- 
cially, if possible, after meals. 

I would like to make a corollary to this 
rule for staying young, and that is that 
any woman who wants to be attractive 
ntust first of all take an interest in some- 
thing outside of housework; that is the 
most deadening and stultifying thing in 
the world. Do you know any woman who 
is nothing but a drudge that interests 
you? I think that the housewife should be 
paid a large, fat salary, because house- 
keeping, with or without servants, takes 
all a woman’s life energy and thought. 
That same amount of effort put into act- 
ing or writing or any other work would 
bring good wages. 

I have often wondered what makes 
beauty in women—whether it is features, 
color or line. I think Elsie Ferguson is a 
rarely beautiful woman. She has a lovely 
mouth and lips; but more than that, it is 
her bone formation, the lovely shape of her 
skull that is so exquisite. That was true 
of Lillian Russell too. It wasn’t only her 
pink and whiteness that made her beau- 
tiful; it was hér bone structure. She had 
a lovely nose and chin, and high, fine 
cheek bones. Her beautiful eyes were so 
well set in her head. No matter how old 
she grew, she stayed truly beautiful. There 
is Fanny Ward, the ageless. She, too, has 
a fine, straight little nose, and fine eyes, 
and the molding of her cheek bones and her 
jaw line is fine. 

That delicacy of contour, that beauty of 
line lasts after all the coloring of youth is 
gone. Lines and wrinkles may come, but 
a well-shaped head and body keep a woman 
beautiful to the end. These women took 
as intelligent care of themselves as’ they 
knew how; but their beauty was a gift 
from God. That is all I know about 
beauty. Who really knows more? 
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Your parties 


—/ovelier colors 
Jor them now! 


Your parties this season may 
have a new and startling 
loveliness. A new crepe paper 
—Reed’s—has made that 
possible. It has a greater 
range of richer, deeper, more 
brilliant colors than anyone 
ever dreamed possible in 
crepe paper before. 








hy 


You never saw such col- 
ors. They range from dainty, 
shimmery tints, delicate as 
the sky mirrored in clear 
water, to colors so deep and 
gorgeous that there’s a thrill 
just in looking at them. 
Reed’s Crepe Papers and 
ready-made favors have been 
eagerly accepted by progres- 
sive merchants who special- 
ize in the newest and best. 



























Reed’s Crepe Papers are 
exquisite in texture, yet 
tough. They may be sewed 
like cloth. Unusual decora- 


tive effects are easy to make 
with Reed’s. 


We have prepared a most 
unusual and beautiful book-. 
let entitled—Color Harmony 
with Reed’s Crepe Papers— 
‘containing a valuable color 
harmony chart. This booklet 
will help you to plan parties, 
festivals, pageants; tell how 
to make crepe paper decora- 
tions, flowers, favors, cos- 
tumes and get the most stun- 
ning color effects. Send ten 
cents in coin or stamps with 
coupon for booklet. 


REED'S 


Crepe, Paper 
Crepe Paper favors 
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“Pure fruit juice from fresh ripe grapes. For 
breakfast tomorrow try this: Half fill a smal, 
glass with cracked ice; then fill with Welch’s. 
See how appetite wakens; how the whole sys- 
tem responds. 








VERY DAY for BREAKFAST - - - 
Blackstone Hotel 


at Chicago's famous 


This pure juice of fresh grapes — 
so healthful, so delicious . . . 


erect for the breakfast fruit juice,” 
say the sophisticated Blackstone clientele. 
That is why Welch’s Grape Juice is served 
every day for breakfast at Chicago’s famous 
hotel. 


Pure fruit juice, squeezed out from ripe Con- 
cord grapes fresh from the vine —Welch’s 
brings you all the invigorating, healthful qual- 
ities of ripe fresh fruit. 


All the delightful refreshing flavor of fresh 
grapes, too, is in each glass—all their rich pur- 
ple color and delicate fragrance. 

Careful mothers everywhere choose this 
healthful delicious fruit juice for their children’s 
meals and after-school luncheons. Hospital 
dietitians rely on its unfailing refreshment to 
cool the feverish and tempt the convalescent. 
At soda fountains Welch’s is the choice of the 
discriminating who must have a pure fruit 

juice drink. 


Great Food Experts Say of Welch’s: 


“Mineral salts that children need especially to 
build strong bones and teeth are in each glass. 
Vitamins, too. Nourishing fruit sugar that is 
so easily digested and laxative properties that 
modern diets need. And that matchless flavor 


of Welch’s, its glowing color and fragrance of 
fresh fruit rouse appetite and thereby help the 
whole digestive process.” 


And the hostess who achieves distinction 
prizes Welch’s for the glorious colorful note it 
adds to one’s meals or informal suppers when 
one serves it as fashionable hotels have learned 
—blended with other fruit juices, with ginger 
ale or sparkling water or with crushed ice. 
Delight in Welch’s never lessens, though one 
serves it every day. 


Fine Hotels everywhere serve Welch’s Grape 
Juice daily for breakfast. Among them: 
The DRAKE 
The Parace Hoter 
The Warvorr-AsToria 
Hore. PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago 

San Francisco 
New York City 
New York City 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 

The SourHern Hore. Baltimore 

The MayFtower Washington, D.C. 
Hore STATLER Buffalo 

Hore: CLEVELAND Cleveland 

Book CapiLttac Hote. Detroit 

The St. CHARLES New Orleans 


Delicious drinks to serve for all occasions, are 
told in our booklet The Vital Place of Appetite 
in Diet. Let us send it to you free. The Welch 
Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. Makers of 
Welch’s Grape Juice, Grapelade, Preserves, and 
other Quality Products. Canadian plant—St. 
Catharines, Ontario. 
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“Weich’s with Ginger Ale—delighiful for after-theatre supper 


FREE: book of the new fruit juice drinks 
they’re serving everywhere 
























The Welch Grape Juice Co., Dept. J-22, Westfield, New York 
Please send me—free—your booklet of interesting fruit juice drinks, “THE 
Vira Piace oF Appetite IN Diet” 
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INSTEAD OF THE ROAR AND RUSH OF THE UNUSUAL CLOUDS OF STEAM FRIGHTENING AWAY THE SEA BIRDS, 


THE SUDDEN MANNA DREW THEM IN NUMBERS 

















eZ i been but one opal, 
lone peacock, one 

gx] Sunset and one but- 
: terfly, what glory of 
fee g| history and legend would accrue to each! 

$x42| Men would have sworn great oaths of 
=! promise upon them and made them into 
sagas; yo would be the ultra similes; a religion might have 
been founded upon one. But opals are worn for unlovely 
reasons upon unlovely hands, the man-given name is often 
deemed more important than the God-given idea of a 
butterfly, and a sunset, if not less than an interruption of 
dinner, is slighted because of the certainty of another on the 
following evening. 

When a very wonderful thing comes into our lives for the 
first and perhaps last time, we betray our very birthright if 
we do not meet it with all the feeling and emotion and in- 
tellectual appreciation which is our human prerogative. 

The Arcturus was anchored close under the steep cliffs of 
Darwin Bay—much too close for the captain’s ease of mind. 
At late afternoon I leaned on the rail and watched the 
gigantic blocks of basalt catch and reflect the salmon and 
coppery bronze of the sunset behind me. Now, for a while, 
the birds, even the garrulous gulls, were silent, and the quiet 
of my ears lent more power to my eyes, which scanned the 
aged cliffs. So silent, so dead, so hard, so immutable were 
they, that no continent seemed more permanent than this 
tiny islet in mid-sea. Surely, when the world first cleared 
its face, these eternal iron cinders were here—cold, motion- 
less, black as night. 


cA Strange Light on the Horizon 


"THERE was still a tinge of rich color in the west when I 
went below to eat and work and talk of things so unim- 
portant to stars. It was long past midnight when the boom- 
ing voice of the second mate broke into my dreamless sleep 
and brought me on the instant to my feet, clear thinking and 


The Birth of a‘Volcano 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


listening—the heritage of a myriad nights in jungles and 
deserts. He beckoned me to the bridge and pointed toward 
the entrance of the bay. Something was there which should 
not have been. If at this hour, on the equator, a sunset after- 
glow still lingered, then indeed had the stars turned backward 
in their courses. A sudden idea came to me: “A ship on 
fire?’”’ The mate shook his head; it was too big a glow for 
that, although only a tinge of rose low down. 

The next thought brought a gasp and a leap of my pulse— 
a volcano! 

“‘T think so,” said my stolid friend, to whose sailor mind 
land and sea were phenomena only to be approached, passed 
over and left behind. 

My first selfish thought was to stop scientific work, drop 
everything and steam swiftly toward the strange sight—the 
exact effect of a fire alarm on a schoolboy. Then I found 
good and reasonable excuses. The thing itself was well worth 
verification, and the unexpected trip would interfere not at 
all with my oceanographic work. 

The captain said that the direction of the light was 256 
degrees of the compass circle, a bit of news which was utterly 
unintelligible until correlated with more old-fashioned, visu- 
able west by south by one-half south. Eagerly I laid down 
a ruler on the Galapagos chart westward from Tower, and 
eighty miles away it came to rest on Albemarle. 

On our visit two years ago to these islands we had hoped 
against hope for some hint of volcanic activity, with the 
same chance of success that a ramble through an old cob- 
webby attic might yield some overlooked treasure of the 


past. We calculated the half dozen 

historic outbreaks to see if any peri- 

odicity marked their occurrence, but 

we experienced nothing but the dead 
’ cinders of a world’s end. 

With the present incentive to hope we cleared Darwin 
Bay at ten o’clock and headed a little south of west, steam- 
ing slowly over the calm water. Every hour I went up on 
the bridge and focused my high-power glasses ahead. From 
that same indefinite glow I had seen at Tower the eruption 
took form and size, and at last separate, gleaming lights 
could be distinguished. 

When three miles offshore we sounded in a mile and a 
quarter, and even when within a mile of the coast we 
floated on a half mile of water. In a fairly choppy sea three 
of us dropped into a boat. As we approached the land we 
realized the landing was going to be difficult. Heavy surf 
dashed against the cliffs or rushed madly over half-hidden 
reefs. Here and there were calm lagoons backed by man- 
groves, but always guarded by deadly giant waves. Up and 
down shore we chugged, vainly looking for an opening. 
Twice I almost made up my mind to jump and let myself be 
washed ashore, but decided on a final reconnaissance to the 
northward toward Cape Marshall. 


- Christening Two Nameless Mountains 


EFORE I left the Arcturus I had very carefully examined, 
with my Number Twelve stereos, the whole of Albemarle 

in sight, and mapped out a tentative route to one of the largest 
outpourings of gas. At the outset I was handicapped by not 
being able to indicate or speak of the two great mountains 
between which the eruption was in progress. So I gave these 
nameless mountains the titles of Mount Whiton and Mount 
Williams, after the two gentlemen without whose ship and 
generosity it is probable that this volcanic outburst would 
never have been recorded. The former is the most northern 
on Albemarle and its height is unknown. Mount Williams 
is next, thirteen miles to the south and over four thousand 
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er Vhis famous 


OILBURNER 
gives perfect 
“LIVELY HEAT” 


The snappy, vigorous heat in your grand- 
mother’s wood and coal range was a pure 
‘Lively Heat.” The gas range and electric 
range are successful cooking devices be- 
cause scientific men discovered how to pro- 
duce this true “Lively Heat” from gas and 
electricity. And the Red Star Oil Stove 
is everywhere successful—because its ex- 
clusive scientific burner produces the same 
snappy, vigorous “Lively Heat” from com- 
mon kerosene (or gasoline). 


RED STAR HAS NO WICKS 


The Red Star “Lively Heat” Burner has no 
wicks. It turns kerosene into a vapor or gas. 
It is this gas that burns. And gas heat is a 
perfect “Lively Heat.” That is why the Red 
Star gives perfect cooking and baking re- 
sults. Cooking starts the instant burner is 


lighted. 
A cool kitchen 


Like the gas stove burner and electric stove 
burner the Red Star “Lively Heat’ Burner 
givesa concentrated, direct heat. This means 
a cool kitchen in summer. 


There is a size of Red Star for every need 
—two to six “Lively Heat” Burners. No 
burners to replace. No pipes or pressure 
tanks. Sanitary. Easy to clean. Built for a 
lifeti ne. The cheapest oil stove to use. And 
the only oil stove with this patented “*Lively 
Heat” Burner. See your dealer or write us 
at once for information and a free copy of 
the Red Star Book. Address Dept. C. 


Tue Detroit Vapor Stove Company 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 


RED *K STAR 


OIL STOVE 
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feet high, which is apparently somewhat 
less than the altitude of its neighbor. Most 
of the activity was along the slope con- 
necting the two mountains, the actual glow 
from the lava being visible in groups or 
lines rather high up near the ridge. But at 
hundreds of places all over the slopes were 
fumaroles, or cinder caves, from which 
poured forth grayish-white gases. A few 
openings over the summit of the ridge were 
high and large enough to merit the name 
of crater. Nowhere could molten lava 
actually be seen in the daytime. 

I chose a place of active eruption about 
halfway up the slope of Mount Whiton as 
our objective. We found 
landing an easy matter 
in Eruption Cove after 
we had picked our way 
over the broken reefs 
of coral and lava which 
guarded the entrance. 
Lacing on high, hob- 
nailed, moose-skin boots 
and carrying nothing 
but two empty snake 
bags and a single can- 
teen, John Tee-Van and 
I set out this bright 
morning of Easter Sunday on the worst trip 
we have ever taken together. I have lost 
more blood from falls in a tramp over the 
high Himalayas, I have suffered much 
more from thirst in wild desert places of 
India and China, and have been more ex- 
hausted from lack of sleep during treks 
where there was no safe place to rest, but 
for sheer meanness and general uncom- 
fortable traffic this was the worst. 

The going at first was not bad. We had 
landed near the shore of a river of smooth 
black lava about a mile wide, which had 
flowed seaward between banks of a rough, 
sharp-pointed, apparently older flow. It 
was astonishingly like an actual stream or 
sea of water which in the twinkling of an 
eye had been transformed to a glassy jet 
substance. 

Our fossil river grew smaller and soon 
petered out and we had to take to the real 
scoria; hellish rock froth which taxed our 
utmost strength. Imagine, if you can, a 
Brobdingnagian plowed field and we two 
tiny ants essaying to cross it. But in 
place of soft and yielding earth, this was of 
razor-edged, needle-pointed clinker, some- 
times steel hard, again crumbling to a 
depth of yards. It was reddish brown, 
and, unlike the obsidian river, had prob- 
ably hardened slowly at the very surface. 
All the inclosed gases had thus had op- 
portunity to escape, bubbling and blowing 
the cooling lava into thinnest crusts and 
skeleton rocks. The metal soil of this 
great plowing was piled in pinnacles and 
mounds, brittle, sharp as knife points and 
varying in size from a needle to a house. 


Like a Furnace Blast 


ig TEN minutes we were dripping and 
panting. Theunclouded sunshonestead- 
ily down upon the sea of metal, and soon 
there arose a reflected heat like the blast 
from a furnace. We headed steadily for 
the giant, outpouring cauldron well up on 
Mount Whiton’s shoulders, reorienting our 
direction every time we climbed out of a 
furrow. Minutes passed, a halfhour, and I 
realized that thesimileofants applied toour 
speed as well as to relative size. The coast 
seemed to recede with disheartening slow- 
ness, while the cauldron was as far off as 
ever. I decided to halt a few minutes to 
rest and found that even this was im- 
possible. The heat from the lava when we 
stood still was unbearable, pouring up into 
our faces and scorching through the soles 
of our shoes. 

By the time I could distinguish the 
separate piles of scoria around my small 
craters and the separate jets of gas, the 
going got even worse, for now we found 
our path intersected with ravines and 
cross arroyos, the traversing of which was 
almost impossible. The last quarter mile 
I went ahead blindly, and when I thought 
I must have reached the fumarole I found 
my way barred by a steep, unclimbable 
cliff of crumbling lava, and far to the right 





a tiny spurt of smoke. Disappointed, I 
turned to the left and managed to sur- 
mount a thirty-foot elevation composed of 
scoria, breaking as easily as crackers, but 
of the hardness and sharpness of the steel 
residue of factories. Fighting my way just 
ahead of the avalanches of lava which I 
kicked down, I came out on a flattened 
summit and went on ten yards farther. 
A glorious cool wind met me for amoment, 
then died away, and the sun’s terrible rays 
poured down at the same time that twenty 
fumaroles in all directions gave vent at 
once to spouts of gray gas. Without 
knowing it I had climbed into the heart 
of the nearest crater. To 
escape the hot, terrible 
breaths of gas, I stum- 
bled forward to the east- 
ward rim where four 
holes were evidently in- 
active. Ina moment I 
realized my mistake and 
that I had entered the 
influence of some more 
awful invisible gas, per- 
haps carbon monoxide. 
The glaring sun became 
darkened for me and a 
frightful nausea forced me back to where 
the visible but less noxious fumes domi- 
nated. Added to this, the heat from below 
made the sun’s influence almost benign. 
With my handkerchief over my nose and 
mouth, I picked out several small pieces of 
lava covered with a whitish, crystallized 
exudate. Downone hole I could see a deep, 
rosy glow, but I could not stand the tor- 
ture a moment longer, and half slid, half 
fell down the cruel, scrap-steel slope, and, 
calling John, began our return journey 
without a backward glance. We were too 
exhausted to do more than choose what- 
ever way seemed least terrible. Our drink- 
ing water was gone long before we re- 
turned and when we reached the shore we 
could hardly talk and were crumpled up 
with sudden cramps. I have had more 
than one strange Easter Sunday walk but 
never one like this. 


Back From the Gridiron 


WO yellow butterflies, one large fly 

and a few spiders near the shore com- 
prised the fauna of this hell-like zone, while 
a single, daisy-flowered, aromatic shrub, 
and two half-burned cacti represented 
the outposts of plants or their forlorn 
hope. 

As I lay on my back, half in the cool 
water, I heard the cry of a young pup seal, 
and in the cave of a tiny ravine just back 
of some mangroves I discovered the ideal 
nursery of the little chap. He hitched 
himself in, just out of arm’s reach, as I 
approached. A hot breath of air struck 
on my neck and the quickened memory of 
the past five hours sent me quickly back 
to the coral lagoon, there to bathe until 
I left for the ship. 

After eight glasses of water and a bottle 
of beer my aqueous equilibrium was re- 
stored and I studied the shore with the 
increased interest of intimate experience. 
I had acquired infinitely greater respect 
for the details of what met my eyes. I 
laughed when I thought how blandly I 
had chosen yonder crater far up on the 
slope as my goal, and then shifted to 
the comparatively tiny vent so near the 
shore, and which had proved large and 
dangerous enough to kill a hundred men 
in as many seconds, if they were to re- 
main that length of time on the conical 
summit of the appalling gridiron. 

I sought information from the best 
authority upon volcanoes and at the outset 
was delighted to find the entire subject 
accredited in a most technical geology toa 
wholly heathen god of old— Vulcan. 

Years ago it was a terrible blow to have 
my theory shattered of a molten world, 
around which stretched a tissue skin of 
solid, cold rock on which we dwell, like 
mealy bugs on an apple. With such a 
theory at one’s beck it was so easy to pic- 
ture the volcanic lava as simply flowing 


(Continued on Page 241) 
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At the Church 


supper Mrs. Brown, 

Has served a good Blue 
Ribbon dish, 

“So Dainty”, say the 
womenfolk, 


“Yet hearty as the men 
could wish!” 


HE hostess who serves 
a Blue Ribbon salad, 
either at home or a public 
function, is sure of success. 


The rich creaminess of 
Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise 
brings out the best flavor of 
the foods it is served with, 
and makes a party dish of 
the plainest salad. 


Be sure you say **Blue 
Ribbon Mayonnaise” to your 
dealer. 


Send for free Combination Recipe 
Book. Address Richard Hellmann, 
Inc., Dept. A, Long Island City, N.Y. 


HELLMANN’S 
BLUE RIBBON 


Mayonnaise 
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MORE THAN A SALAD 
: DRESSING—A Food 
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of The task of choosing the 100 most acceptable Hawaiian 
ise Pineapple recipes, is completed—and what a job it was! - 
of We knew that Hawaiian Pineapple was your favorite 
th, fruit. We felt sure that our offer of $5,000 for 100 recipes, 
or would bring in many wonderful uses. : 
But we hardly expected to receive more than 60,000 
recipes as a result of an offer which appeared only once in 
lue a limited list of magazines. And we didn’t expect so many 
ur good ones. Truly America is a nation of good cooks! 
Most of the recipes, of course, were for dishes which 
sa have long been Hawaiian Pineapple “staples” —salads, pies, 


cake-fillings, fruit-cups, desserts, ices, punches! But not all 
LY. of them. Several thousand urged the service of Crushed 
or Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple with chops, ham, sweet po 
tatoes and other meat and vegetable dishes (evidently a 


’S practice which is sweeping the country). Others placed 
Hawaiian Pineapple on the breakfast menu. Still others 
J featured it in sandwiches, muffins, conserves, candy —and 


similarly interesting ways. 


Let Hawaiian Pineapple—King of tropical fruits—add 
variety and sparkle to your menus! Enjoy it often in both 
its convenient forms—Crushed and Sliced! 


If you have not received “Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 
Good Cooks Serve It,” write today for your free copy! It 


contains the names of the 100 women to whom $50 checks 
are being sent—and is full of tempting menu suggestions! 


Address Dept. 155 
ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE. CANNERS 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


4 rite for your 
Jree copy 


WATIAN 















—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads. 


Health 







In almost any drug store you will find 20, 
30, even 40, different kinds of dentifrices. 
Many people buy these dentifrices 

changing from one to another. They seem 
disappointed. They brush their teeth regu- 
larly ... yet they still have painful decay 


and gum diseases . . . Wuy? 

Because teeth need more than mere clean- 
ing. They must also be protected at THE 
DancGER LINE. 


"Te first teeth are family events! 
They are greeted with more or less cele- 
bration. Then—too often—they are neg- 
lected. ‘‘They’ll be out soon,” so many 
parents say. ‘‘What do they matter?” 

Yet regular care of the first, or baby, 
teeth will practically assure sound, regu- 
lar, permanent teeth—and if this same 
care is continued, an assurance of sound 
teeth and healthy gums throughout life 
is the reward. 

Careful observation has demonstrated 
that when children’s mouths are kept 
clean and in a healthy condition by the 
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may become a shadow unless you guard The: 


oments that add years of health 


use of a safe and efficient dentifrice, the 
children are protected to a great degree 
from the common diseases of childhood. 


Decay begins early 


Decay of the teeth begins shortly after 
the first teeth appear. It occurs most 
actively in the pits and crevices on the 
grinding surfaces of the teeth, and at 
that vital place where teeth meet gums, 
The Danger Line. This is especially true 
at The Danger Cine between the teeth where 
a tooth-brush cannot reach, and where the 
most dangerous decay is apt to begin. 


Selecting a safe dentifrice 


The selection of a safe dentifrice is imper- 
ative—a dentifrice which cannot injure 
the tender mouth of the child, but which 
will protect against the acids that cause 
decay. Squibb’s Dental Cream, made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, is the 
ideal dentifrice for children, and this is 
why: It contains more than 50% of pure, 
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r Danger Line 
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palatable Sguibb’s Milk of Magnesia; 
enough to neutralize for hours after use 
the acids which attack teeth and gums; 
it contains no grit; it is pleasantly fla- 
vored, and it is harmless even if swallowed. 

Children like Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
and many mothers have found it a great 
aid in teaching the little ones the habit 
of oral cleanliness. Teach your children 
to use Squibb’s—and as a natural conse- 
quence they will keep on using it in 
later life. At druggists’— 40 cents a tube. 
Squiss’s Mik or Macnesta—The Standard of Quality—from 
which Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—is recommended by phy- 


sicians everywhere. It may be purchased in large and small bottles 
from your druggist. © 1926 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibb’ Milk of Magnesia 
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“Jim, I wish we had 
a better-looking bathroom” 


IM,”’” said Mrs. Williams one 
morning, ‘“‘now that you are 
getting ahead so splendidly in bus- 
iness and bringing home impor- 
tant new friends to be entertained, 
I wish we had a better-looking bathroom. 
Guests notice things so. I see such wonder- 
ful bathrooms in other women’s houses, all 
white tile and white fixtures. Of course, I 
don’t think it would pay to have ours made 
all over now, since. we may build before 
long. But I wish I could find some easy, 
inexpensive way to make it look better. 
It’s my greatest problem.”’ 


“You'll solve it,’’ Jim told her. And asa 
matter of fact, she did. In the simplest pos- 
sible way. se 24 by replacing the old, 
dark-colored toilet seat with a handsome, 
modern, all-white “Church’’ Toilet Seat. 
The improvement which this made in the 
appearance of the bathroom was quite 
astonishing. Its beauty and refinement are 
qualities which every woman wants in her 
bathroom—a room she can be proud to have 
guests use. 


The Church Seat stays permanently white. 
Its handsome ivory-like surface won't crack, 
splinter, chip, wear off or stain. It washes 
as easily as porcelain. You can install it 
yourself on any toilet in a few minutes. 
Obtainable at any plumber’s. 


If you lived in one of those palatial apart- 
ments on Park Avenue, New York, where 
rents are $2,000 to $7,500 a year, you still 
couldn’t have a better toilet seat than the 
“Church,’’ which you find in just such 
apartments. Yet its price makes it a bath- 
room luxury that everyone can afford. 


Are you proud to have guests 
go into your bathroom? 


Ir you have sometimes wished that your 
bathroom looked a little more attractive 
and up-to-date, send for a free copy of our 
attractively-illustrated little book of six- 
teen pages, which tells 
how one woman dis- 
covered how to make 
her bathroom a room 
she could be proud to 
have guests use. It will 
help you. To secure it 
promptly, use thecou- 
pon below. We will 
mail it free and with- 
out obligation to you. 
C. F. Church Mfg. 
Co., Dept. Nz, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Church \ ots 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT. 
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} C.F. CHURCH MFG. CO., © 
Dept. Nz, Holyoke, Mass. 
| With no obligation on my part, please send a free 
copy of your book, “ An Easy Way to Make a Bath- 
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up through open pipes connected with this 
inner reservoir. But I have come to find 
an equal thrill in the more logical planet- 
esimal idea, especially as it lessens in no 
way the possible number and extent of 
volcanic outbreaks in the future. 

I like to think of the incentive to these 
miles-deep activities as residing at least in 
part in tidal stresses—in the same pull of 
the moon as that which uncovers my tiny 
tide pools. The great craters of Mounts 
Whiton and Williams are quite dead, 
choked apparently with solid plugs of lava 
flows, but the major part of northern 
Albemarle consists of the scoria whose 
slow cooling, as I have already said, 
allowed much of the retained gas to es- 
cape, and left exposed the plowed rock 
froth over which we had to toil. The 
porous character of this surface has pre- 
cluded the blowing up of craters or ground 
in the present activity and has resulted in 
the intrusive type of irruption which I 
have described. The primary deep thtoat 
of lava flow must exist high up on the 
shoulder slopes of the two mountains, 
flowing thence beneath the surface, find- 
ing actual peepholes for the hot lava itself 
at scores of places, and sending forth the 
excess gases and steam through a thou- 
sand vents. There was a nexus of at least 
twenty-five of these, each a foot or more 
in diameter, at the miniature cinder cone 
which I reached. 

The fascinating thing about the solid- 
earth theory is the action and reaction of 
heat and pressure on rocks. If we pene- 
trate the earth below the effect of seasonal 
changes the temperature increases about 
one degree in every sixty feet. Hence if 
the air at the surface is 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit, at a depth of a mile it would be 158 
degrees. Carried to the center of the earth 
this would reach the exceedingly warm 
temperature of almost 700,000 degrees! 


Tidal Gravity 


UT the check to this explanation of 

molten lava is that, with the depth, 
pressure also increases from the earth’s 
own gravity, and pressure is an absolute 
inhibitor of liquefaction. So as soon as 
we have gone deep enough to obtain the 
requisite 2000 degrees to 3000 degrees of 
heat necessary to melt rock, we automati- 
cally have a pressure which prevents it. 
But when old earth slips and shrinks, and 
surrounding hard rocks creep and give 
room touncountable threads of liquid lava, 
and when the six-mile zone of fracture 
beneath our feet somehow achieves direct 
touch with that three or four times deeper, 
and the old mysteri- 
ous tidal gravity 
gets in its work, up 
comes the lava to 
stir us mortals to 
our very souls. 

So this is the story 
of my Galapagos 
volcano, which came 
to my consciousness 
with all the unex- 
pectedness, and 
appealed to my en- 
thusiasm and ap- 
preciation with all 
the power, of a sin- 
gle marvel—at least 
that is what I 
thought as I 
steamed slowly 
northward in late 
afternoon. 

Nine weeks later, 
also on a Sunday, 
the Arcturus was 
again steaming along the shore of north- 
eastern Albemarle. The sun rose when we 
were exactly on the equator, and the day 
broke clear and cool, with a strong wind 
and current from the south. At seven 
o'clock, when we were all at breakfast, the 
wheezy tin foghorn sounded from the 
bridge—a signal that something of interest 
was insight. The living lava had reached 
the sea and we were the only witnesses. 








I climbed to the rolling crow’s nest and 
in a wind which almost pinned my eyelids 
open or shut, I watched the puffing masses 
of white grow larger. For the first hour 
there was little change, and I utilized the 
advantage of my position as from an aero- 
plane to watch the surface life of this deep 
blue water five miles off the coast of Albe- 
marle. 

Nearer and nearer came the volcanic 
outburst, ever more wonderful and awe 
inspiring. We steamed as close as we 
dared, then turned and circled past again. 
This we did four times during the after- 
noon, then lay offshore and made a last 
revolution after dark. At each perihelion 
we brought to bear our batteries of eyes, 
glasses, still and moving-picture cameras, 
and time after time as the curtain of dis- 
tance was raised we felt we had front row 
seats at the most thrilling drama in the 
world. 

When we first passed close along the 
whole front of eruption there were but six 
vents or rivers of lava, but before we left 
there were nine and a possible tenth. The 
outpouring steam and gas wasat first about 
what might result from an enormous, shell- 
struck ammunition dump; the next time 
we circled near, it had quadrupled; and 
before dark it stretched out in a gradually 
enlarging cloud as far as the mid-slopes 
of Mount Whiton—a distance of at least 
eight miles. 


eAstonishing ‘Details 


EITHER by day nor by night was there 

any trace of live lava nearer than a 
mile to this coastal outbreak. A geologist 
would have calmly explained it as ‘‘an in- 
structive example of an intrusive irrup- 
tion changing into an extrusive eruption.” 
But all a geologist permits himself when 
commenting on a volcanic eruption is the 
perfectly safe statement, ‘When molten 
rock is forced to the surface it gives rise 
to the most intense and impressive of all 
geological phenomena.”’ My pity goes out 
to the student of earth and her rocks who 
has never yelled with sheer, unscientific, 
inarticulate enthusiasm at flowing lava, 
or been silent with awe at such a sight as 
confronted us. 

When I recovered from the first great 
wave of realization of what good fortune 
had brought us, I perceived the astonish- 
ing details. The lava had crept slowly, 
week after week, down the slopes beneath 
the surface until it finally reached the end 
of the island flow. The amazing color of 
the whole was the most outstanding fea- 
ture; the smoke as I have said was white 
and gray, the dead island jet black, out of 
which spouted scarlet and white-hot lava 
into water of unbe- 
lievable color. The 
sea around us and 
everywhere beyond 
the influence of this 
sudden eruption 
was a deep indigo 
blue, spattered and 
capped with white. 
When we first ap- 
proached the lava 
streams, there 
stretched out into 
the blue water a nar- 
row neck of clear, 
pure lumiére green, 
enlarging at once 
into a shape which 
from the crow’s nest 
was exactly that of 
an old-fashioned 
powder flask. 

For a time the 
captain demurred 
about approaching 
this area, so perfectly did it resemble the 
green of extremely shallow water; but when 
within a hundred yards we could see that 
the surface agitation was the same as that 
of the blue water all around, and we knew 
its tint was due to some other cause. 

I have never seen two colors marked 
in liquid by so sharp a line. The normal 
temperature of the surface water off 
northeast Albemarle that morning was 
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76 degrees. When we reached the boundary 
of green water most distant from the erup- 
tion I had Jay Pearson take temperatures 
as fast as he could pull up pailfuls. We 
were barely drifting at this time, so that 
his records covered a very short period of 
time and space. When we were nearest 


the shore, although still more than three . 


hundred yards away, the green water had 
risen from 80 degrees to 99 degrees Fahren- 
heit. At this point we left the zone of in- 
fluence and passed into the blue water. At 
the moment when the line of color was 
amidships the water under our stern 
marked 99 degrees, while that at the bows 
registered 78 degrees. 

I examined the heated water carefully 
but found no sediment or suspended mat- 
ter. Unless there was some inorganic mat- 
ter so fine that it showed no trace in a 
fresh or a long-standing glass of water, the 
sharp color demarcation was due only to 
contained air or gas plus increased tem- 
perature. 

The streams of lava poured out of open- 
ings several times their own diameter and 
soon formed for themselves chutes of 
blackened, partly cooled lava. From time 
to time these nearly closed over their 
streams so that three-fourths of a pipe 
was formed; then as quickly the pipe 
would melt and the great torrent stream 
out through the air unsupported except 
by its own momentum. One spout of lava 
cooled so quickly that twenty feet from 
its appearance, great blobs of black ap- 
peared floating on its surface—irregular, 
cinderous corpuscles tossing on this verita- 
ble vein of molten metal. 

Once I saw a great lava river split into 
five separate streams which crawled down 
the hundred-foot cliffs like the tentacles 
of some huge scarlet octopus. These 
dripped down into the boiling green water 
while sulphurous fumes bubbled up in 
yellow froth. 


Sequence of Forces 


HERE seemeda strange sort of irregu- 

lar sequence of force. First one stream 
would increase, pulsating forth with greater 
violence, and immediately the sea would 
answer by catching great quantities of the 
scarlet fluid, molding them instantly into 
gigantic black bombs whose inner gases 
would explode simultaneously and shoot 
forth a rain of half-solid, half-liquid 
bowlder spray, the jagged projectiles 
trailing cometwise, fire, gas and water in 
their wake. Then the steam from this 
particular jet would billow up above all 
the others, until a neighboring lava river 
in turn flooded its banks.. 

We were close enough to see every de- 
tail, but the fierce onshore wind muffled 
every hiss and roar, every bubble and 
crash, and we might have been looking at 
the reproduction of 
some of the movies we 
were taking. From 
time to time a huge por- 
tion of cliff would seem- 
ingly rise a little, trem- 
ble, and very slowly and 


sending up a mountain 
of spray, which alter- 
nately crashed in great 
breakers against theliv- 
ing and dead lava and 
boiled and bubbled like 
some Brobdingnagian 
kettle. It was astonish- 
ing to see a swell roll 
shoreward, curve up 
into a yellowish-green 
wave, shatter against the scarlet lava and 
instantly rise and go floating off high in 
air toward the top of the distant moun- 
tain. It was a battle, a cosmic conflict 
between fire, water, earth and air such as 
only astronomers might dream of or a 
maker of worlds achieve. 

I tried to estimate the speed of the lava 
and chose a stream about twenty feet 
wide. As well as I could judge at a dis- 
tance of several hundred yards, the cliff at 
this point was about a hundred feet high. 
I timed occasional black ‘gobs of matter 





floating down the trough and found that 
they traversed the entire drop in two sec- 
onds. My answer was that the lava flowed 
thirty-four miles an hour. Here was liquid 
lava in the open air and in a strong cooling 
breeze holding its two to three thousand 
degrees of heat for a long distance, show- 
ing no blackening before it was lost in the 
mass of steam and water. What the tem- 
perature must have been underground to 
instigate such a caldron is unthinkable. 

I have dwelt on the inorganic activity, 
but from the very first glimpse we had of 
the eruption, animal life was everywhere 
in evidence. A veritable black wave of fish 
passed us soon after we entered the green 
water—a school, or better a mob, of great 
tunnies, swimming close together with all 
their strength, panic written in every 
movement, headed for blue cool water. 
Close to the gangway floated a great 
octopus a yard long, half dead, his ten- 
tacles feebly moving with waves of vivid 
color coming and going over his flabby 
body. A few small fish drifted by on their 
backs; and writhing, twisting sea worms. 


eA Last Look at the NGracle 


IRDS, to my surprise, were the domi- 

nating feature. While still a long dis- 
tance away my glasses showed what I took 
to be shrapnel-like projectiles flung up and 
dropping down in the steam and lava. 
When closer I saw that these were frigate 
birds and shearwaters, not, tobe sure, 
diving into the boiling water, but exceed- 
ingly close. Instead of the roar and rush 
of the unusual clouds of steam frightening 
away the sea birds, the sudden manna 
drew them in numbers, just as when I use 
dynamite in collecting fish, the vultures 
of the sea gather at the first glimpse of a 
floating silver belly. 

At sunset we stood slowly in toward 
shore for a last look at the miracle which 
had been wrought for our benefit. I sat 
upon the very point of the bow and the 
sight which came to me from either hand 
might well have been from two different 
planets. To my left rose the long, sweep- 
ing slopes of Mount Williams, quiet in the 
sunlight, old gray dusty-looking lava alter- 
nating with masses of green cactus and 
bursera, while the shore was picked out 
with brilliant green mangroves. Clean, 
fleecy, unhurrying clouds drifted gently 
past the mountain’s summit—Galapagos 
in her usual mood. 

On the right hell was let loose, a round 
worthy of Dante’s lowest explorations— 
black, sinister crevasses, rushing steam, 
swirling ugly gases which swept on and 
on and finally joined the great noxious 
cloud which contaminated the clean man- 
tle of Mount Whiton. In the foreground 
were scarlet, dripping lava and snarling 
bursts of gas-tortured bombs. 

We turned and 
steamed toward James, 
and until ten o’clock 
that night, many miles 
away, the unforgettable 
fires burned over our 
stern. It was awonder- 
ful farewell, the very 
rocks of Galapagos 
alive. 

Twenty hours after 
we steamed away from 
Albemarle, our steering 
gear, without a second’s 
warning, broke down. 
Twenty hours earlier, 
with the violent onshore 
wind and current, deep 
water up to the very 
splash of the lava, and the good old wooden 
Arcturus would have contributed a new 
odor and a few flying sparks, and after 
that the steam and gas would have con- 
tinued as usual, and the lava would have 
flowed uninterruptedly. 

And now that I have had to reread all 
these words in hard type, I realize that I 
have given no more idea of the real hap- 
pening than if I had attempted a descrip- 
tion of the single peacock, the one opal, 
the solitary sunset, which I had seen and 
you had not. 
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Theres nothing | 


like appreciation, 


says lovely 
Elsie Ferguson 


“Ho” happy we stage folks are 
when we know that people ap- 
preciate our efforts. It repays us 
for all the hard work, the long re- 
hearsals, the tiresome travel.”’ 

‘‘And by appreciation I don’t 
mean just applause in the theatre. 
I mean also the greetings we re- 
ceive from people. I treasure these 
expressions of appreciation among 
my most beloved possessions.”’ 

‘Believe me, nothing is so heart- 
ening as to learn that someone, 
somewhere, believes in youenough 
to send you a card.”’ 

In fact, it has become an accepted 
tenet of the social creed»to use 
Greeting Cards regularly in the 
countless little amenities of life 
which require the expression of 
sentiment, and which so many of 
us neglect because we don’t know 
how to do just the correct thing. 


We have prepared a book which 
gives authoritative information 
on these points of etiquette—and 
which, in addition, includes fifteen 
pages for lists, arranged most con- 
veniently. It is sponsored by Anne 
Rittenhouse, the well-known social 
arbiter. Send 25c for a copy. The 
Greeting Card Association, 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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ERMANENT WAVING—the way to beauty 
for straight-haired women—is now on a 
scientific basis. 


No longer is your hair subjected to a stand- 
atdized formula by which you may or may not 
get the result you desire. The Nestle Labora- 
tory in New York, working with the Nestle 
Permanent Waver in your own vicinity, has 
taken the guess out of permanent waving— 
by means of 


The Nestle Meter Scale 


This new invention literally “reads” your hair 
before you have it waved. It reveals the hid- 
den facts which the eye cannot see. It tells us 
the exact characteristics of your hair. We sup- 
ply you with this necessary information by 
mail—and the Nestle Permanent Waver in 
your own vicinity is then enabled to give you 
the scientific, CIRCULINE PERMANENT WAVE 
your hair requires. 
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FREE BOOKLET 
Tells all about 
Circuline 


Our interesting book- 
let,““Taking the Guess 
Out of Permanent 
Waving” brings you 
full details of the 
Nestle Meter Scale 

and the new Circuline 
Process. It contains vitally interesting facts 
about the hair and its care, whether your hair is 
long or bobbed. It’s free—just send the coupon. 





For the first time in history, Practical 
Science enters the Beauty Parlor. At 
\ the Nestle Testing Laboratory, New York, 
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The Circuline permanent waving process is a 
variable treatment that follows the readings of 
the Nestle Meter Scale “to the letter.” It 
is a personalized treatment adapted to your 
individual head of hair. 


No matter whether your hair is strong or weak, 
snow-white or black, bleached or dyed—no 
matter whether you want a tight, medium or 
loose wave — perfect permanent waves may now 
be yours. 


Send Us a Strand of Your Hair 


for the Laboratory Test 
It Costs You Nothing 


Just fill out the coupon below—and send a 
small strand of your hair (about the thickness 
of a pencil lead, and at least 5 inches long). 
Do not send combings. Enclose $1 deposit to 
cover costs of testing. 


You will then receive from the Nestle Labora- 
tories, a card giving the result of the thorough 














NESTLES 


CIRCULINE PROCESS 


a Xe) mG ets perfect 
permanent Wave 





The Nestle Lanoil Company alone, possesses the patented Nestle Meter 
Scale, and only qualified establishments can offer the genuine Nestle 
Circuline Permanent Wave. Beware of imitations and misleading claims. 
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NESTLE REVOLUTIONIZES THE PERMANENT | 








This Machine “Reads” Your Hair and 
Takes the Guess Out of Permanent Waving 


the new Nestle Meter Scale renders 
valuable personal 
Results are then sent you by mail. 


service. 


analysis of your hair on the Nestle Meter Scale. 
Your $1 deposit will be deducted from the 
price of your mext permanent wave—given 
anywhere in the United States where the Nestle 
Circuline Process is used. The Nestle Company 
guarantees the refund of this deposit. Over 
6,000 hair dressers and beauty parlors use 
Nestle Permanent Waving apparatus. 


Successful Waves a Certainty 


With scientific knowledge of your hair in ad- 
vance, your Permanent Waver cannot fail to 
give you the style of wave you want—exactly 
aS you want it. 


We suggest that you send your hair sample 
at once to insure receipt of your “reading” with- 
out delay. Please write your name and address 
clearly when filling out the coupon below. 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD. 


; Established 1905 : 
12 East Forty-ninth treet, New York City 











Originators of Permanent Waving 
NESTLE LANOIL COo., LTD., LABORATORY y) 


12 EAST 49th ST., Dept. 4-A, NEW YORK 
Enclosed find $1 deposit and sample of my 
hair for an official laboratory reading on the 
Nestle Meter Scale. It is understood that my 
$1 will be deducted from the cost of my next 
permanent wave at any hair waving establish- 
ment using the Nestle Circuline Process. You 
are to send me a record of your findings and 
your free booklet on permanent waving. 


Name 





(Please write plainly) 


Address 








If booklet only is wanted, check here [1] 
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| Whose 
| little boy 
is that? 


Wouldn't you feel proud to have 
your little son singled out from 
his mates as a model of manly 
bearing and neatness? That is just 
what Kaynee Suits, Blouses or 
Shirts will do for him. 


Kaynee Garments are the choice 
of mothers and lads alike, not 
only for style but because they 
always look like new—colors are 
guaranteed fast. The trim tailor- 
ing assures perfect fit. Seams 
strongly sewed outlast hardest 
wear. Buttons are on to stay. 
These are reasons discerning 
mothers everywhere choose 
Kaynee. And they cost no more 
—yet impart so much style. 



















“ “ “ 


Little Junior, above, wears a charming 
Kaynee Wash-tog of durable Imported 
English Broadcloth. He is proud of the belt 
and buckle that look ‘‘just like Daddy’s’’ 


Mother calls him 
William, “but the 
fellers call him 
Bill.”” A Kaynee 
Blouse makes him 
look the red-blooded 
boy he really is. 
Kaynee Blouses 
have a patented 
loop that keeps 
them always trim- 
ly in place at the 
waist. They come in 
all popular pat- 
terns and colorings 
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The better stores show Kaynee Garments. 
Look for this label. It guarantees fast col- 
ors, perfect fit, correct style and long wear. 









Our booklet, “BoyTypes and How to Dress 
Them,” mailed to any mother on request 
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There are always people who prefer pota- 
toés to pearls: Esau was the father of all 
materialists, because the poor fellow was 
so hungry. The streets are filled with men 
who say: “‘I am’ going this way only once, 
and I shall be a long time dead. »I mean 
to enjoy life while it lasts.”” These men 
are: often called shrewd, clever, hard- 
headed. Show them something materially 
good, like a dinner or a raise in salary, and 
they are acutely interested. Talk to them 
about music, art, religion—you might as 
well talk to a piece of cheese. It is not 
surprising that they do not believe in the 
Christian religion; the surprising thing is 
that a great shock or a terrible anguish or 
the loss of someone they love may bring 
them into belief. Then they see that ma- 
terial things are no support. The fact that 
the world is full of worldly minded people 
is no argument against religion. It is what 
ought to be expected. 

But there is another and a nobler class 
of unbelievers. These do not prefer po- 
tatoes to pearls; they do not believe that 
what you have found is a pearl. You 
bring them your pearl; they laugh pity- 
ingly and say: ‘“‘Why, my friend, that 
isn’t a pearl at all. It is pretty, but it 
isn’t genuine.’’ While granting the beauty 
of the gospel story, they do not believe it is 
true. There have always been people like 
that, many of them with wise and prudent 
minds. In every one of the twenty cen- 
turies of Christianity, there have been a 
considerable number of cultivated individ- 
uals who have done their best to destroy 
it. They have used all their natural in- 
tellectual powers, all their education, all 
their will and energy, to kill Christian 
faith. Really it is amusing to think how 
little they have accomplished. After 
twenty centuries Christianity is stronger 
than ever. The harder they hit it, the 
more robust it becomes. 


eA Harmful (lass 


ATERIALISTSand skeptics have in- 
flicted no serious injury on Christian- 
ity. My opinion is that they have helped it. 
Enemies always strengthen a good cause. 
But there is one argument against 
Christianity, there is one class of people 
that must be reckoned 
with. They have hurt 
the Christian church 
in the past, they are 
hurting it now. 

They are those who 
insist they have found 
the pearl, that it is 
genuine, that it is to be 
prized above every- 
thing else in the 
world—and then they 
show by their actions 
that they prefer pota- 
toes. These are not 
frank and honest ene- 
mies; theseare traitors. 

Although Christian 
faith cannot be proved 
like geometry, it can 
in one aspect be tested. 
Christianity is a plan 
of action, a way of life, 
in which supreme em- 
phasis is laid on certain 
things. Christianity 
definitely promises to accomplish bene- 
fits for those who accept it. If you do 
what I say, said our Lord, you will be 
better, you will be more charitable, you 
will be happier. Now if we see professed 
Christians, prominent church members 
whose lives show no difference from the 
lives of those who have no religion, this is 
not merely a ridiculous spectacle. It is 
terrible, it is frightful, it is tragic. Why? 

Now if Christianity professes to be able 
to make men and women better, every 
church member who is not made better is 
a serious argument against the truth of 


The Triangle 


(Continued from Page 50) 





Christianity. All professed Christians 
who exhibit in their. ‘lives selfishness, 
cheating, hardness of heart, meanness, 
jealousy, envy, hatred, are terrible indict- 
ments against the Christian religion." They 
are doing their utmost to destroy it. 
Every one of them might as well walk the 
streets with a placard on breast and back, 
proclaiming in large letters: CHRISTI- 
ANITY IS A FAILURE. For.in their 
instances it is a failure, a proved ‘failure: 

If I thought that Christians were no 
better than non-Christians I should suffer 
from depression. But it is not so. Taking 
Christians as a class, they are so much 
better than unbelievers «that ‘on.,those 
rare occasions when.a ‘Church member 
is caught in crime it makes front-page 
news. 


cd Mighty Fortress” 


i A CERTAIN sense we are all hypo- 
crites. No manor woman can live up to 
the Christian ideals. Ifwe could, they would 
not be ideals. But most church members 
are on the level. They mean well; most 
of them are happier and better than they 
would be without faith. But every pro- 
fessed Christian should remember, when- 
ever he indulges in meanness, selfishness, 
jealousy and other sins, he is striking a 
terrible blow at his religion; he is an effi- 
cient argument against it. 

Consider the opposite side of the ques- 
tion. If all church members in the world 
began now to live according to their faith 
they would not only improve, they would 
revolutionize human society. Such is the 
power of the Christian religion whenever 
its force is applied. 

Every year someone says that Christi- 
anity is dead. Is it? In the eighteenth 
century many writers said it was dead, 
and one of them thought he had killed it. 

Is Christianity dead? It has serious 
faults in its organizations, but you cannot 
travel anywhere without seeing churches. 
No, it is not dead. The probability is that 
every one of its living foes will die before 
Christianity is extinct. 

In a certain town in Europe, about fif- 
teen years ago, a university professor de- 
clared in a lecture that Jesus was a myth. 
On the following Sun- 
day thirty thousand 
people assembled in a 
square in that town, 
and they sang together, 
““A mighty fortress is 
our God!” Christi- 
anity is not dead; not 


yet. 

Well, then, is any- 
thing wrong with the 
church? Shall we be 
complacent, self- 
satisfied ? 

Oh, there are many 
things wrong with the 
church; there aremany 
things wrong with 
every one of us. What 
in particular is the mat- 
ter with the church? 
What does it need? It 
needs purification. It 

a needs a tonic. The 
; camp followers have 
come to the front. 

In the early days of Christianity there 
were not many Christians, but every one 
of them was 100 per cent. There were no 
hypocrites. Why? Because it was dan- 
gerous to be a Christian. 

Suppose today I should address an au- 
dience and say: “I wish every one in this 
room who is a Christian to stand up. But 
before you do this it is only fair to tell you 
that this afternoon you will be burned 
alive.” How many would get up? God 
forgive me, I don’t even know whether or 


(Continued on Page 247) 








The Grave 
Need Not Be Cruel 


A busy life ended—and we are 
left alone with our memories. The 
thought of the precious remains 
of a loved one buried out there, 
alone and unprotected in the cold 
earth, is a needless burden for a 
sad heart to bear. 


Adequate protection insures 
‘peaceful rest’? and eliminates 
all of the cruelty of the grave. 


And for this protection you 
naturally turn to the Clark Grave 
Vault. It is positive and perma- 
nent. In a quarter of a century 
there has never been a Clark 
Grave Vault disinterred that has 
not given perfect protection. 


It affords the utmost of burial 
protection. Being made of metal, 
this vault is not porous. Rust re- 
sisting Keystone copper steel is 
used in the manufacture of all 
Clark Grave Vaults. The highest 
quality Clark Vaults are now 
plated with pure cadmium, by the 
Udylite Process (exclusive on the 
Clark Vault), producing a meas: 
ure of rustproofing heretofore un- 
known. 

Leading funeral directors sup- 
ply the Clark Grave Vault and rec- 
ommend it as the highest standard 
of quality, a vault which always 
fulfills every requirement made of 
it. It is guaranteed for fifty years. 


Less than Clark Protection is no 
protection at all. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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GRAVE VAULT 
This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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Miss Adrienne Dore—2nd Prize e 
“T feel certain that the judges who awarded 
me second place in the Atlantic City Beauty 
Contest were pleased with the appearance of 
my hair. I used Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo only, because it gives the hair a } 
thick, glossy appearance that no other sham- é 
poo does.” 

<< 
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of the east, the Nation’s Greatest Beauty Con- 
test was held. From every state, from every prin- 
cipal city came the loveliest girls in all America. 


N= long ago in Atlantic City, the pleasure center 


Appearing before the foremost artists, the best recog- 
nized authorities on beauty, they were judged. 

Three were chosen: Fay Lanphier of San Francisco, 
Adrienne Dore of Los Angeles, and Beatrice Roberts of 
New York—AMERICA’S THREE MOST BEAUTI- 
FUL GIRLS. Each had beautiful, irresistible, well- 
kept hair—AND THEY WON. 


These girls caught and held the eye of the judges with 
their beautiful hair, as beautiful hair has always caught 
and held the eye of man. Since history began mankind 
has realized that beautiful hair makes a woman beauti- 
ful and that she cannot be beautiful without it. There 
is real magic in the hair. It is the first and most potent 
of all her charms. 

The hair is a frame or setting upon which the most 
beautiful, as well as the plainest woman, must depend. 












More on cy a 
it’s “BEAUTY INSURANCE” 
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“7. 
: Miss Fay Lanphier—1st Prize: 
ore **MISS AMERICA” 


“In being awarded the first prize and chosen as ‘Miss America’ at the 
Atlantic City Pagéant, I know the beauty of my hair played an important 
part with the judges. ; 

“The soft, silky appearance of my hair has always been admired. 
Thousands have told me how beautiful it looks. 

‘I am always pleased to tell people that I keep it that way by shampooing 
with Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, as I have found nothing else that 
keeps it so bright and lovely.” 











Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you shampoo it 
properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and silky. 
It brings out all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and 
bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 


While your hair must have frequent and regular wash- 
ing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect of 
free alkali which is common in ordinary soaps. The free al- 
kali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why thousands of women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 


If you want to see how really beautiful you can make 
your hair look, just follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


PiBst, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. 
Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will 
make an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather. This should be rubbed in 
thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips, so as to loosen the 
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©THE R.L.W. Co. 


How "Miss America” And Her Two Loveliest 
Rivals—Keep Their Hair Beautiful 


Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me a generous supply of ‘‘ Mulsified’” FREE, all charges paid. Also your booklet i 
entitled ‘Why Proper Shampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE.” ? 
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Miss Beatrice Roberts—3rd Prize 
1 “I feel that Pempociong with Mulsified has * 
been a wonderful help to me in winning the 
Atlantic City Beauty Contest, as it has en- 

4 abled me to keep my hair looking its best 


and no girl can be beautiful without beauti- 
ful hair.” 


























































dandruff and small particles of dust and dirt that stick Y 
to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified lather 
give the hair a good rinsing. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a lather and rubbing 
it in briskly as before. After the final washing, rinse 7 
the hair and scalp in at least two changes of clear, fresh, 
warm water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


you will notice the difference in your hair even be- 
fore it is dry, for it will be delightfully soft and silky. 
The entire mass, even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy 
and light to the touch and be so clean it will fairly 
squeak when you pull it through your fingers. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your hair will 
dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of be- 
ing much thicker and heavier than it really is. 


If you want to always be remembered for your beau- 
tiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain day 
each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp soft and 
the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage—and it will be noticed and. 
admired by everyone. 


You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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Color, glowing, yet beautifull 

Sent sy sscenndeas Hie 
acteristic of this living room by a 
New York decorator. Dominating 
the whole furnishing scheme, yet 
never obtrusive, the Herati rug in 
the favored Mandarin design tones 
in perfectly with the furnishings so 
discriminatingly chosen. 
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amous Decorators are planning their 
- loveliest interiors around patterned floors 
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by their patterned floor coverings. 





This Early American farmhouse in one of New 
York’s fashionable Connecticut suburbs is the 
second of a series showing rooms made distinctive 


is the fundamental rule in 
successful interior deco- 
ration today. And around 
the glowing colors and 
distinctive designs of patterned floor cover- 
ings famous decorators are achieving their 
loveliest and most interesting results. 


Everywhere this fashion is finding enthu- 
siastic approval, for the rich colors lend 
warmth and life to a room, while the pat- 
terns not only give character but reflect indi- 
vidual tastes. 

In effecting that happy combination of beauty 
and livability characteristic of the modern Amer- 
ican home, decorators are finding Herati rugs, in 
their distinguished color and pattern range, espe- 
cially adapted to the newest and loveliest fur- 
nishing schemes. 


The delightful interior shown above is one of a 
series in which we are planning to show how these 


HERAT] 


A&M:KARAGHEUSIAN 


Branchs: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE 


Interior by Agnes Foster Wright, New York’s fashionable decorator. Herati rug from A. & M. Karagheusian 


rugs are being used today in fashionable homes. 


Far More than Beauty 


But Herati rugs have more than beauty to com- 
mend them. They are made of the finest worsteds 
obtainable. Our own branches in Persia, in China, 
in Mesopotamia, barter for them in far-off villages 
and send them here to be woven into Herati rugs. 


And their mellow colors are absolutely fast— 
sun-tested to last throughout the long life of the 
rugs. To blend with your furnishings you may 
choose your Herati rugs with taupe, sand, seal gray, 
blue, green, mulberry or rose predominating. 





In China, where rug-mak- 
ers have for centuries been 
masters of their craft, there 
originated the designs 
which you find today in 
Herati rugs. 


FREE —this delightful book 
with representative Herati de- 
signs in full color. A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Dept. J-4, 295 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











Herati rugs are not expensive—in fact, 
they cost no more than other good worsted 
rugs and only about a ict as much as 
Oriental rugs comparable in beauty and 
wearing qualities. 


In order to see how lovely Herati rugs really 





are, send for the Herati book with representative | 
designs in full color. Write to A. & M. Karagheu- 





this and the names of the nearest dealers. 
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(Herati Rugs 




















sian, Dept. J-4, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York, for | 
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295 Fifth Avenue, New York (ity 
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. take your faded shoes . 
al your bottle Deanibine . , 
just touch the shoes with the 
magic dauber .. . presto... a- 
gain they are like new. . . scuffs 
concealed. . . rich, lustrous color 
completely restored. 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE ‘SHOE POLISH 
i2 Copyright 1926 — Barton Mfg. Co. 


“Diamond Dye” 
Any Garment 
or Drapery 


Dip to Tint or Boil to Dye 


Each 15-cent package 
contains directions so 
simple any woman can 
tint soft, delicate shades 
or dye rich, permanent 
colors in lingerie, silks, 
ribbons, skirts, waists, 
dresses, coats, stock- 
ings, sweaters, dra- 
peries, coverings, hang- 
ings—everything! 

Buy Diamond Dyes 
—no other kind—and 
gist whether the material you wish to 
color is wool or silk, or whether it is 
linen, cotton or mixed goods. 




























URING25 yearswehavetaught 
professional nursing to 30,000 
women in their own homes—be- 
ginners as well as practical nurses. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a week 
Ideal vocation for self-support- 
ing women. Money refunded if 
dissatisfied after two months’ 
trial. Write today for catalog and 
specimen pages. Minimum age, 18. 












tell your drug- . 





THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSES 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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not I should get up. Nobody knows what 
he will do till the emergency comes. But 
what I do know is that every one who got 
up would be a Christian. 

Today, so far from being dangerous or 
unpopular to be a Christian, it is a posi- 
tive asset, a social advantage. 

All this is good, because it shows how 
strong Christianity is. But in its strength 
is the element of weakness. 

Centuries after it ceased to be dan- 
gerous to be a Christian, it became dan- 
gerous to be anything else. Yet in pros- 
perity the Christian church suffered from 
corruption. Finally, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, instead of the church being attacked 
from without by torture and murder, the 
foe came from within—the increase of 
skepticism. The eighteenth century was 
more skeptical than the twentieth. The 
climax was reached in the French Revolu- 
tion, when the Revolutionists abolished 
Christianity by law. But this govern- 
mental atheism injured Christianity no 
more than did the old governmental per- 
secution. Christianity thrives on open 
hostility. So today, when the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in Russia has abolished the Chris- 
tian religion in schools and the mention of 
it in books, Christianity is not hurt at all. 
Quite the contrary. 

In order that the Christian church may 
shake off its torpor and rise to its possi- 
bilities as a living force, it may be neces- 
sary in the immediate future for Christi- 
anity once more to become unpopular, as 
it was in the early days of persecution, as 
it was in the eighteenth century in France, 
as it is now in Russia. The average man 
shows love for his country by his willing- 
ness to make any sacrifice for it, even to 
the extent of yielding up his life. If re- 
ligion is to be the vital force it ought to be, 


it must come first and not second in the 
life of every believer. If religion cannot 
come first, it need not come at all. 

During the Great War, rightly or 
wrongly —I am merely chronicling a fact— 
the religion of Christ played second fiddle 
to the religion of nationalism. At the call 
to arms Roman Catholics from America 
gladly butchered Roman Catholics from 
Austria; Protestants from Germany 
gladly killed Protestants from England. 
The vast majority of Christian priests and 
laymen put their country first, and their 
religion second. Indeed, many sermons 
preached from Christian pulpits in 1914-18 
were simply devoted to recruiting. Yet if 
Christian believers all over the world 
a unite, war could be abolished to- 

ay. 

Will conditions continue as they are? 
Christians should be good citizens— 
granted; but will they always render to 
Cesar some things that belong to God? 

Without attempting to tell any man 
what he should do, it is my belief that in 
the future Christianity is once more to be 
tested. Instead of church membership 
being a comfortable social asset, it is go- 
ing to cost, cost horribly. When we see 
church members giving money until it 
hurts, when we see them prouder of their 
church membership than of belonging to 
any social club, when we see mothers 
prouder of having a son in the foreign 
missionary field than of having him at the 
battle front, then we shall see big things. 
Then the church will suffer from persecu- 
tion and grow strong; then we shall see 
thousands leaving the church as rats 
leave a sinking ship; they will leave it 
because they are rats. 

Only, the ship will not sink. Perhaps 
it was sinking because it carried too many 
rats. Once rid of them, the ship will 
outride the storm. 


The Orchard 


(Continued from Page 21) 


nor did his face express anything. So she 
was Luke Hadoc’s daughter. He knew 
Luke. And Luke had a daughter like that. 
It was hard to understand. 

After the charades the people went 
home, slowly, in a buzz of jostling conver- 
sation. Silas Hardinger talked to no one. 
Blankly he followed his wife as she edged 
a way to the door. The churchyard was 
filled with figures, black against the snow 
and the long lights of the church windows. 
On the edge of the crowd he saw Jenny 
Hadoc with her father. She had on a long 
black coat under which she held up the 
skirts of her costume. Her head was bare 
and her hair blew about her face like a 
mist. Even in the rough black coat she 
did not lose her distinction. 


WICE again that winter Silas saw 

Jenny Hadoc; once in her father’s 
office—Luke Hadoc was a lawyer—and a 
second time on the street. The first time 
Hardinger had come in to see Luke Hadoc 
about an incubator which had been dam- 
aged in transportation and for which the 
company and the railroad refused to make 
adequate settlement. While he and Luke 
sat talking the door opened and Jenny 
stood in the doorway. 

ti Busy? ”? 

“What’s up?” 
around indolently. 

“Nothing. I want thirty-five cents for 
the meat tonight.” 

Luke Hadoc put his hand in his pocket 
and Silas and Jenny looked at each other. 
She was just as he had remembered her, 
though this time her fair hair was tucked 
under a red tam; she wore a little short 
red jacket buttoned up to her throat, a 
short plaid skirt and great overshoes. In- 
side those overshoes he knew were feet 
that did not touch the earth when she 
stepped. Her eyes were blue, and her 
cheeks the most beautiful color he had 
ever seen anywhere in the world. 


Her father twisted 


“You know Jenny,” said Luke Hadoc. 
““Grown up, though, I guess since you saw 
her last. Been at school in Detroit. Here, 
don’t lose this.”” He gave her a dime and 
a quarter. 

The next time he saw her was on the 
street. Maria’s cold had grown into a 
cough, and Hardinger had come in to have 
an old prescription filled. There had been 
a heavy snow, and the roads were half 
barricaded. It was early afternoon, but 
almost twilight when he came out of the 
drug store. On the sidewalk before him 
was Jenny Hadoc. She was pulling a sled 
stacked with packages from the grocery 
store. This time he looked at her and 
smiled, and she smiled back. ‘Let me pull 
that thing for you,” he said. 

“Oh, don’t bother.” 

He took the rope from her hand, and 
she followed him, a little behind, like a 
child that hurries to keep up with a parent. 

“Don’t you think it’s silly to be doing 
this for me?” she asked suddenly. 

“cc No. 99 

She waited. “It’s really the easiest 
way to get the stuff home. And when I 
come to the hill I just get on behind and 
slide down.” 

He stared at her and smiled again. How 
delightfully young she was. 


HE snow screamed under their feet. 

Thesky tothe west was already mother- 
of-pearl with the premature sunset of win- 
ter. They had left the village now. Every 
way stood the ridges of low hills, purple 
blue in the shadow, broken only by clumps 
of trees or the straggling line of hedge, like 
a mole run under the whiteness. 

“Here’s my hill.” 

They stopped, and he looked down the 
slope to the Hadoc farm at the bottom. 
Without talking they stood there. He 
supposed he ought to go, but he didn’t. 


(Continued on Page 249) 














The Little Lie 
She Had to Tell 


The evening dragged to an end at 


last. Ashamed, self-conscious in 
her afternoon crépe when others 
wore flowery, fluttering chiffons, 
she had tried to hide discomfiture 
in little embarrassed laughs. Now 
she held out her hands to her 
hostess, ‘‘I have had a lovely time.”’ 


Gomer see because of inappropriate 


pretended, too. 


clothes, your pleasure at parties must be 
You dislike to decline sin- 


cere invitations, yet feel unable to afford the 
costumes that such occasions demand. 

The Woman’s Institute can help you have 
beautiful clothes at surprisingly little expense— 
can guide you in making for yourself, when- 


ever hours are free, smart, 


tailored twills, 


jumper frocks, and shimmering evening satins 


to 
wi 


answer your every need. You will be pleased 
th the swiftness and ease of methods that 


can start you making lovely things—at once! 


May we send an attractive booklet detailing 


the Institute way to dress becomingly at 
smallest cost? Just a word showing your in- 
terest—or else this convenient coupon—will 
bring you a copy of this booklet, telling you 
all about the Woman’s Institute and how it 


ca 


n help you to have more and prettier clothes 


and earn money besides. 


= this Coupon for Free Booklet 


: 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 


a 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE | 
Dept. 38-D, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of one of your booklets, and tell me how I 
can learn the subject which I have marked below— 
OO) Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
0) Advanced Dressmaking (for the woman who sews) 
( Professional Dressma’ 0 Cooking 


The Woman's Institute is as ted with 
and under the same management as the 
International Correspondence Schools 
ee eee 
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More Safety for Baby 
e Needs a Big Bed 


Kiddie-Koop—at cost of a good crib alone—gives you bassinet, playpen 


and crib to keep baby safe and grow- 
ingstrongall thrucrib years. Screened 
sidesand top. Drop-side for mother’s 
convenience. 
wheels to roll quietly. Folds com- 


ple 


erature--mailed in plain envelope 
with names of dealers who 

display Kiddie-Koop. - 
E.M. Trimble Mfg. _ 
Co., Dept. 
305, 464 Cen- 


tra! 


chester, N.Y. 

















Swivel, rubber-tire 


tely to 8 inches. Write for free lit- 


1 Ave., Ro- 
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The beauty of this dainty garment will 
appeal to mothers—every tiny stitch is 
perfect. As illustrated, of softest nain- 
sook, with yoke effect of fine hand work. 
Sizes infants, 6 months and 1 year. 
Write for De Lis Spring and Summer 
Catalog, showing full line of wear for 
Infants, Boys 2 to 6 years and Girls 2 to 
14 years; Nursery arg and Gifts. 
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Vou can suffer agony 
from improperly 
cared for burns 


Save yourself pain, infection and 
disfigurement ...with the dressing 
that thousands of hospitals use 


















NFINITE suffering, infection, terrible disfigurement are so often the toll 
of burns. Even a slight burn, badly cared for, can cause hours of pain, 
may leave a lifelong scar. 


Don’t run this needless risk. Learn how to dress your burns immediately, 
scientifically —with the same surgical dressing that thousands of hospitals use. 


Unguentine has been used for thirty years by physicians throughout the 
entire country for burns of all classes, for cuts, contusions and lacerations. 
With this dressing the relief from pain is almost miraculous—just a few 
minutes after using. 

SLI 


“ag — But Unguentine brings not only swift and amazing relief. It keeps ns 
Dress burns at once to avoid infection and scarring. 5 5 t nly swift and ama 5 burns 


Following is a case where Unguentine was fortunately kept and wounds thoroughly clean while healing. And, unlike other powerful anti- 
on hand—‘‘My daughter was cleaning a dress with gaso- E aes ; ; ; 

line. . . There was an explosion, and in an instant she was septics, 1t causes no irritation—not even smarting in an open wound. It 
in flames. When they were extinguished Unguentine was ea. oe ae ° ° ° 

anglind pabiesaie ¢. tan es ener” brings clean, quick healing—preventing scarring wherever possible. 


Anyone can apply it 


Keep this real surgical dressing always in your medi- 
cine cabinet. Anyone can use it. Just spread it thick 
over the burn or wound. If necessary, bandage lightly. 


Buy a tube of Unguentine today. Fifty cents at your 
druggist’s. Or send the coupon below for a free trial 
tube. Made by The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, New York. 








Most industrial plants use Unguentine 
in treating burns: 


SEATTLE FIRE DEPT. LARKIN CO. 

AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO. AMERICAN BRASS CO. 
U.S. ALUMINUM CO. AMERICAN THREAD CO. 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO. BUICK MOTOR CO. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO. CRANE CO. 





Each week 140 people are _ 
perma ge rad aarras to death in ~ a 5 —a trusted name on phar- 
nited States. The quick use o ° ®\ maceutical vrevarations 
Every mother fears scarring. One thankful Unguentine saves hundreds of others. Take this case 4 i feyasaleel y)) ee 
woman writes, ‘‘My little boy was taking a piece of of a man who was building a fire with kerosene: <= a 
bacon out of apan. He dropped it back, and splashed ‘*Gasoline must have been mixed with it,’’ he , SEF 
his eyes and face all over with hot grease. I smeared writes. ‘‘The explosion burned all my clothes and 
on Unguentine, and in three or four days everything two-thirds of my body. Although the doctor thought 
had healed and not a scar was left.’’ there wasn’t a chance for me he used Unguentine, 
and in seven weeks I didn’t even have a stiff joint.’’ 




















Tue Norwicu PuarmMacau Company, Department J-16, Norwich, New York 
Please send me a free trial tube of Unguentine and “‘ What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 
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The Doll She Has 
Been Longing For 


Don’t keep that little girl of yours 
waiting any longer for her Bye-Lo 
Baby Doll. Perhaps she has already 
seen it. If she has, no other doll will 
satisfy her. This cuddlesome mite 
with the wee, soft body to snuggle 
into the hollow of her arm, has the 
irresistible appeal of the real live 
three-day-old baby it so closely re- 
sembles. It sleeps and cries too. 

Grace Storey Putnam, the famous sculptor, 
studied babies for years to get just the tender 
quality modeled so accurately in the Bye-Lo 
Baby Doll. You can tell the genuine copy- 
righted Bye-Lo Baby by the imprint of her 
name on the back of the head and her signa- 
ture in facsimile on the identification tag at- 
tached to each doll. 


Comes in seven sizes, 9 to 20 inches high, 
at leading toy and department stores. Write 
our Dept. 16A if your dealer does not carry 
it, and we will tell you where to get it. 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of 
Genuine ‘‘K and K”’ Bye-Lo Baby 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 111-119 East 16th St., New York 


Paci Kory 


Originator of the 
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STRAW HAT FINISH 


Makes old 
hats look 


like new~ 
25<at Drug and Department Stores 


n Canada 
Also try Coforite Fabric Dyes 
Made by Carpenter-Morton Company, Boston, Mass. 

















SOAPY WATER 


Wrings easily by pressing but- 
ton; turning handle. Heads 
removable. Outwears three 
old-fashioned mops. At all 
good dealers’ and department 
stores, or sent postpaid from 

factory. 


Price Complete $1.50 
RENEWAL Heaps, 75c 
SQUEEZ-EZY 
MOPCO.,Inc. 7/7. 
NEW ORLEANS M( ( N\} 

La. (CC p> Ga 
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ANT WORK ucme? 


Earn$18 to$60a week Retouching photos. Menorwomen. 

Noselling orcanvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
mentandfurnish Working OutfitFree. Limited offer. Writeto- 
day. ArtcraftStudios, Dept.D-9,3900SheridanRoad,Chicago, 
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(Continued from Page 247) 


“Let’s go down it once,” she said, “‘ you 
and me.” 

He looked at her, astounded. 

She laughed up at him. “Come on. 
Pack off the stuff. We'll leave it here and 
come back for it in a minute.” 

It was a childish thing to do, an absurd 
thing. He a grown man, thirty-five. 

“Come on.” 

He found himself piling the packages 
beside a tree in the snow. She straddled 
the sled, her legs stuck out before her, her 
back very straight. “‘Give us a push.” 

He seized her shoulders with his hands, 
ran behind the sled a pace and then clam- 
bered on, awkwardly, and yet not so dis- 
astrously as he had feared. His arms still 
held her, they sat very close and the air 
rushed by their cold cheeks. Gradually 
the sled slowed up, stopped. - An instant 
they sat there. Then she stood up. “I 
wish it were steeper and longer,”’ she said. 
“T wish it were a mountain and we could 
rush down hours.”’ Again he laughed at 
her. She was so earnest and so young. 


HEY walked more slowly this time 
and abreast, his head bent, hers up even 
with the ascent. Something had broken 
down between them. They were talking. 

“You’re a farmer?” 

He nodded. 

“Do you like it?” 

It had never occurred to him to ques- 
tion whether or not he liked it. He was a 
farmer and there was an 
end of it. 


first time since they had been married she 
didn’t plant the cabbage patch next to the 
orchard. ‘“‘What’s the use?” she said. 
“T’ll make it up with the poultry.” 

“Don’t you feel all right?” he asked. 

“T’m all right.” 

But he noticed she didn’t eat much, 
and the winter cold that usually went 
with May didn’t go this year. 

““Maybe you ought to see Doctor Col- 
lins,” he suggested. 

Maria avoided his eyes. “I’m all right. 
Anyhow I’m too busy now.” 


ie AUGUST the Krapsers gave a barn 
dance. Maria said that they would 
go, but when the night came she refused. 
“I’m too tired,” she complained. “but 
you go. They’re expecting you. I told 
Mrs. Porter to tell them.” 

Silas waited. ‘‘No,”’ he said finally; 
“TI won’t go either. It’s silly, in the midst 
of the haying season.” 

But Maria insisted. “‘They’ll take it as 
aslight. They’ll think we haven’t got over 
that fuss about the fence.” 

So he went. Before he got into the 
barnyard he heard the music of fiddles. 
He tied his horse to a sapling and walked 
toward the barn. Out of the doorway a 
girl came toward him. She had on a white 
dress and a sash of cherry color and cherry- 
colored stockings. Her blond hair blew 
about her face, and her blue eyes were 
shining. ‘“‘Dance with me.” 

He stared at her. “I can’t dance,” he 
said slowly. ‘I’ve forgotten how.” 

She laughed. “Yes, 
you can. Come on.” 





“T think I’d like it 
sometimes,’’ she said, “‘if 
women ever got any of 
the nice things to do. 
The Polish women do 
them and the Swedes. 
Work in the fields, you 
know, barefoot. Feel the 
mud squirm up between 
your toes.” 

Silas thought of the 
tiny slippers in which she 
had danced at the en- 
tertainment that night. 
He couldn’t imagine her 
feet in the loam. 

“Tt isn’t woman’s 
work,”’ he said. 

“Bother!” and again 
she laughed. 

At the top of the hill 
they reloaded the sled, 
and she knelt on behind 
the packages. 

“Push me, gently, this 
time, or I’Jl spill.” 

He had wondered if he could touch her 
again. But he was so anxious to be gentle 
that his hands did not function. 

“That’s no push.” 

He ran after her. Then he stood there 
till her sled reached the bottom. She got 
up and looked back at him. Then she 
waved. He waved too. He still stood 
there, staring. It would be night before he 
could get home now. He turned around 
and walked back to the village, to the 
barn where his team was stabled. 

It was a cold trip, but he didn’t notice 
especially. In his kitchen it was hot 
enough, and Maria sat there, coughing. 

“Here’s the stuff.” 

She looked up at him. “I’m sorry you 
had to go for it. I’ve some hot tea fixed 
here for you and your slippers are warm.” 

He got out of his coat stiffly and took 
off his shoes. After a while he spoke. “I 
didn’t mind going,” he said. “It’s not so 
cold as yesterday.” 





PRING came. Silas and Maria got up 
at five o’clock now. They had risen 
leisurely at six in the winter. Silas worked 
all day, plowing, then planting. Maria 
started her garden. Silas hired a man, 
too, to work for him. He always got the 
pick of the labor, not that he paid more 
than others, but because Maria had the 
reputation of setting a good table. ~ 
Maria complained a little about her gar- 
den. The stooping over tired her. For the 





They were on the floor 
now, and he put his arm 
around her. Her blond 
hair touched his cheek. 
He had been this close to 
her before on the sled, 
but he seemed this time 
to possess her even less. 

She looked up at him 
and smiled. “I won’t 
break.”’ 

Her own arm tight- 
ened around his shoul- 
ders. He drewher closer. 
Then the music came to 
him, and he found he 
could waltz. What was 
this ‘magic thing that 
had happened to him? 
He had never supposed 
he could dance. It was 
wonderful. It must be 
some sort of enchant- 
ment. When the fid- 
dles stopped he still held 
her. 

She laughed up at him again. ‘“ You’re 
all right. You’re—you’re really quite a 
good dancer.” 

His arms dropped slowly. ‘‘ It was you.” 





HE Larkin boy came up then and 

claimed her, but she didn’t seem to see 
the Larkin boy. Her eyes and Silas Hard- 
inger’s still held each other. It was as 
though there were between them some 
strange, aching bond ofsympathy. “Will 
you dance with me again?” she asked. 

His eyes still held her, but his lips made 
no motion. Then the Larkin boy swept 
her off. 

Silas Hardinger sought out his hostess. 
“Not going so soon?” she demanded. 
“Why, the evening’s hardly started yet.” 

““Maria’s not feeling well,’ he heard 
himself saying. 

“That’s too bad. She works too hard. 
But nothing will stop her.”” She smiled on 
him expansively. ‘‘ Nobody can do it as 
well as she can, so she does it herself. I’m 
that way too.” Again she smiled and 
fanned her red face with a frayed palm 
leaf. 
Hardinger rode home through the early 
night. When he came up to the house he 
found the kitchen door open, but the room 
dark. “I put out the light,” said Maria, 
“because I thought it made the room 
hotter.” 

“How do you feel?” he asked. ‘‘Mrs. 
Krapser says you work too hard.” 


BEFORE using Rut- 
land Patching Plaster. 
It’s ‘easy to apply. 








AFTER using Rut- 
land Patching Plaster. 
Makes a perfect patch. 


Cracked walls 
made good 
as new 


, oe can make apermanent patch 
that will not crack, crumble or 
fall out, if you use Rutland Patch- 
ing Plaster. It will not shrink as 
plaster of paris 
shrinks. You can 
paint or paper over 
it without shellac- 
ing and the patch 
will not ‘‘spot’’ 





A few of its 
many other uses 


Mending outside 
stucco or cement 


walls. 
through. Pointing brick 
Anyone can use bed 
Rutland Patching —— lates aad 


Plaster and get per- 
fect results. It comes 
in handy cartons all 
ready to use. Just add 
water and apply. 
Quick and handy! 


Paint, wall-paper 
and hardware stores 
sell it. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, mail cou- 
pon. Wewill send youa 


Sealing small 
cracks where in- 
sects or vermin 
enter. 

As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in q 
bathroom walls or 
floors. 
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214 lb. carton and you gets 

can pay the postman 1 ae Div 

30c plus postage UP- : — j 

on delivery. Rutland i ‘Ss j 

Fire Clay Co., Dept. ‘Sy pATCHINGS | 

Q1, Rutland, Vt. a: 
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Patching Plaster 
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| RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. | 
Dept. Q1, Rutland, Vermont 

| Send me 244 lb. carton of Rutland Plaster. | 
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Firm - Live - 
Quick-drying 


ON’T take chances with an 

over-soft tooth brush! Damp 
“*dead”’ bristles fail to clean between 
your teeth. Fail to stimulate and 
strengthen your gums. 


The new Pebeco Tooth Brush— 
ventilated—dries overnight. Use 
it twice a day—you’ll find it always 
firm and “‘live.”” And see how its 
two tufts reach every part of your 
teeth. All druggists. 


Made only by Pebeco, Inc. 


PEeEBEecoO 


VENTILATED 





“Tooth Brush 
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“will you meee these 
samples of FAST COLOR 
wash fabrics, if I send 
them free?” 


—asks PETER PAN 


Test them in soap and suds, on wash- 
board and wringer, convince yourself 
my COLORS ARE FAST 
Guarantee - 


We will replace any garment made of 


Peter Pan Fast Color Fabric 
if it fades 
Henry Glass & Co. 


I am for dressy uses or for constant wear, 
for every week in the year, and every day 
in the week. You will find my name on: 


PRINTS — PLAINS — VOILES 
WOVEN CHECKS 
WOVEN STRIPES 

SHANTUNGS — SUITINGS 
For your own safety and satisfaction, 
insist on the fabric that has this mark 
on the selvage of every yard: 


*‘Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color” 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 


Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics 


with my name on the selvage, write to 
Henry Glass & Co. for the portfolio of 


LARGE AND 
4 BEAUTIFUL FREE 
; SAMPLES 
They will have your order filled promptly 
by a reliable retail house. When you write 


for these FREE SAMPLES be sure to give 
the name of your dealer and say if he sells 


Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
46 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 



































OAK ontlin a 
Permanent Floor 


Oak Floors, laid today, will outlast the house, 
growing more mellow and beautiful with age. 
They are sanitary, save housework and are not 
expensive. Why indulge in temporary, perish- 
able floor coverings that sooner or later need 
replacement, when you can have at the same 
cost or less, Nature’s everlasting floors of Oak? 


In remodeling, lay Oak right over the old worn 
floors. The cost for each room will be less than 
many articles of furniture. Ask 
your lumber dealer or contractor 
for details and prices. 


Send coupon for this Free Book |. 
Containing color plates of modern |) 
finishes for Oak Floors which har- |) 
monize with room decoration. 24 
pages of valuable flooring facts. 





Oak FLoorRING BuREAU 

853 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me the free 24-page 
book ‘* The Story of Oak Floors.” 
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There was a moment’s silence. ‘A lot 
she knows about it. But I know one 
thing. She doesn’t.”” She stopped. “A 
farmer’s wife’s got her work to do, and 


there’s an end to it.”’ 


N SEPTEMBER Silas had to get some- 
one in to help her. She lay down after 
dinner now, and she took a tonic; but she 
still refused to see Doctor Collins. She was 
too busy. It was raining. She couldn’t 
leave the new chickens in the incubator. 
Finally Silas brought the doctor out 
from town with him. She must go to bed 
at once. It was a wonder she had been up 
this long. Outside he told Silas what was 
the matter. ‘“‘Lung fever,” he said. ‘‘She’s 
awfully far gone already.” 

Silas went back to her bedside and sat 
there. How lean her face was. He had 
scarcely noticed her face before, not for 
years. “‘How do you feel?”’ he said. 

She moved her head restlessly. “‘I’m all 
right. Tell that fool girl not to set the 
bread so near the stove. It raises too 
quick.”’ 

He put his hand out toward her. 


“Maria,” he said, “do you want any- 
thing?”’ 

She looked at him a moment as though 
thinking. ‘‘ Nothing.” 


After a while he got up, went downstairs 
and out into the twilight. 

A few minutes later the girl ran down 
the steps toward him, calling: ‘“She’s 
worse, I think. Go get the doctor.” 

Hardinger ran to the stable and saddled 
the gray mare. In half an hour he could 
have the doctor out there—in half an hour. 


Ten ~— iin the sal —a 
walked down the hill to the Hadoc’s cot- 
tage. It was Indian summer, warm with 
the false heat that had defrauded the farm- 
ers. The frosts had come early that year, 
and the crops had suffered. 

Silas seemed to know she would be out- 
doors. He walked around the house and 
down to the orchard. The orchard was 
disheveled. Branches of seared gold leaves 
hung down to the long grass. The trees 
needed pruning, but the Hadocs were poor 
farmers. At the end of the orchard she 
stood, her arms uplifted, pulling a gold 
branch down to her. The sun caught her 
hair. It was the color of the leaves, of the 
sunshine. 

She saw him coming, but she stood 
there, unmoving, only her eyes following 
him. As he reached her she let the branch 
go crashing upward, scattering over them 
a windfall of gold leaves. 

“T want you.” 


MOMENT they stood looking at each 

other, waiting, knowing the thing that 
would happen, fearing it, wanting it. He 
took her in his arms and held her, held her 
without moving, held her as though it 
were an eternity. Then suddenly he bent 
his face to hers and pressed his lips against 
her mouth. Her lips were parted. He 
kissed her, kissed her until she fought her- 
self free of him, still clinging to his hands 
with the desperateness of leave-taking. 

“How do you know?” she said. “I 
wouldn’t do at all. ’magypsy. I couldn’t 
be a farmer’s wife.” 

He drew her back to him, and she yielded 
to him. “I love you.” He waited for her 
to answer, to say something. “‘I love you.” 

She drew him to her, straining her arms 
up around his shoulders and drawing his 
head down to hers. There were tears 
against his cheek. 

“T love you,” he repeated. 

“TI love you.” He could scarcely hear 
her. “But it may be all wrong.” 

In a month they were married. It didn’t 
matter what the town said. In his heart 
he had been betrothed to her since the 
second time he had seen her. The lover’s 
apprenticeship had been gone through 
with. They were ready for each other. 
Why should they wait? 

. Po fem 1 is idle. They wad a 
hours to spend together. Jenny rearranged 
his farmhouse. She pulled the chairs away 
from the stiff line against the wall. She 





put red curtains at his kitchen windows 
and a red cloth on the table. In the 
corners of the fields, where the plow could 
not reach, grew wild elderberry and yew. 
They picked great briery branches and 
put them in jars and crocks in the kitchen. 

Jenny worked in the dairy, too, with 
Silas helping her. She modeled little 
figures out of the cheese and wasted a good 
deal, and he laughed at her and she 
laughed back. 

“You’re a child,” he said. ‘I wonder if 
you were of legal age to marry.” 

Jenny brought out her books, Dickens 
and Thackeray and a first-edition Scott 
and Bulwer Lytton and Wilkie Collins. 
They read out loud, or she did, and he 
listened, watching her, trying to keep his 
mind on what she read instead of his own 
happiness. 


T WAS a snowy winter, and they made 

snowshoes and tramped over the fields 
after rabbit tracks and foxes. On the way 
to the village was a long hill, where they 
coasted. This they did at night, because 
Silas didn’t want the other farmers to 
think he was crazy. Those were wonderful 
nights under the starlight. Silas had not 
believed the world could hold such con- 
tentment—contentment never completely 
realized, because the reservoir was too 
deep to be sounded. 

Jenny was only an indifferent cook. She 
was given to preparing just one dish, 
either a great soup full of potatoes and 
vegetables, or a stew or a steaming pot of 
beans. Her bread was never good, but 
they laughed at it. Once she spent a day 
on a cake built up of seven thin layers and 
surmounted by a figure in icing. It wasa 
triumph, and they both were dazzled with 
it. But she had forgotten to prepare any- 
thing else for supper. 

Silas knew he was happy, but even 
under his ecstasy lay the misgiving that 
this was only a vacation, an exquisite, 
transient vacation. Some day they must 
come down to earth, down to normal 
living. 


PRING came early that year. Silas de- 

cided it was an omen. A March rain 
ate up the snow, leaving the earth black 
and fertile. The plowing was got through 
with early. Silas did it alone with the 
help of a boy from a near-by farm. He 
was getting up on the summer schedule 
now. 

Each time his rising did not waken her 
he had the same struggle to force himself 
to rouse her. It seemed like striking her to 
make her get up and face the day, hardly 
twilight yet. She was like a child, dazed, 
pathetic. She was never cross, but she 
just didn’t seem to function. 

After breakfast he left her as though he 
were going on a far journey. They made a 
silly game out of it—his departure for the 
woodlot or the distant reaches of the 
marsh field. It would be five hours before 
he was back. Meanwhile she had a bed to 
make and the dishes to do and sweeping 
and dusting, besides the chickens and the 
milk, and on some days baking and wash- 
ing andironing. All winter they had made 
light of it together. Now she was alone 
and lonely. How the hours dragged, even 
with all the dull round to be attended to! 

She had no system about her work. 
Sometimes she moved about with deft 
dispatch, only to idle a half hour staring 
out the window across the patch of garden 
to the fields, rolled now into a black ocean 
of furrows. Silas’ appetite was sharper, 
with the long hours of outdoor labor. The 
boy had dinner with them, and Silas used 
to wonder whether the youngster got 
enough. Jenny never meant to skimp, 
but she was not a farmer’s cook by na- 
ture. 

Then Jenny started her garden. She 
would do it all herself. She would work 
as the Polack women worked, her skirts 
caught up above her knees, no shoes or 
stockings on, bareheaded. Silas was 
ashamed to have the boy see her, it looked 
so undignified. 


(Continued on Page 253) 








Mrs. Ira H. Dean 
of New York 


Quick Profit 
—With Dignity 


| Thea money for pleasant work— 
that’s what many a busy mother and 
homekeeper, and many a business woman 
too, is looking for. And that’s what hun- 
dreds of folks you wouldn’t suppose could 
find a spare moment have found in the 
Curtis plan for money-making. 


Upto$1.50-$2.00an Hour 


Easily and pleasantly, merely by forwarding 
from your locality new and renewal subscriptions 
for the three popular Curtis publications, you 
may make money of your own. Isn’t it worth a 
postage stamp tofindoutallaboutour plan? Ask 
‘How can I earn quick profit—with dignity?” 


You too May Have Both 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
291 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me about your spare-time plan for earn- 
ing quick profit in a pleasant way. 











You can paint these blank cast- 
ings in oil, enamel, liquid sealing 
wax, or bronze. No. 173 Book 
Ends, wt. 344 Ibs., $.60 per pair. 
No. 174 Book Ends, wt. 3% lbs., 
| $.60 per pair, F. O. B. Albany, 
New York. Send remittance with 
order, and if to be shipped by 
No. 173 Book Ends parcel post, include charges. We 
have one hundred and seventy- 
seven (177) numbers from which 
you may select. Ask for our cat- 
alog of undecorated Book Ends, 
Door Stops, Door Knockers, Can- 
dlesticks, Candle and Electric 
Sconces—and many miscellane- 
ous ornamental castings. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. J, ALBANY, NEW YORK No. 174 Book Ends 


Maternity 


Clothes enable you to 
dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby ‘comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed 
to conceal condition jand 
provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


Style Book free, showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts and Corsets 
for Maternity Wear. Also 
Apparel for Baby. Send today. 


{ane Hryant 5: tance SN 
Needlework Book FRE ) 3} 


24 pages in color—a complete dis- 
play of all the newest cmmengery 
things! Includes bedroom setsof co 
ored broadcloth; serving aprons; non- 
crushable Irish linen dresses; colored cor- 
ner luncheon sets; card table covers; 
oblong table cloths; curtains; infants’ 
wear; children’s play clothes stamped 
with the famous “Teenie Weenie” figures, 
At prices impossible to equal elsewhere! 
Send for your free book—NOW! 
F.HERRSCHNER, A-6606 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
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ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 

THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
Evening Star Building 





Washington, D. C. 
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Try this 
_ simple recipe for 
Tomato Sauce 
Melt 3 tablespoons butter, 
brown with 3 tablespoons 
flour.Add6tablespoonsBlue 
Label Ketchup and % cup 
water. Stir until thickened. 
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Why the flavor of this mellow, savory Ketchup 
is an important addition to your diet 





BLUE LABEL 
Chili Sauce 


Another Blue Label 
Product 


Fine for Thousand 
Island dressing, Spanish 
omelet, oyster cocktails, 
cold meats, etc. 


Appetite is sharpened, digestion is quickened and plain 
nourishing food is eaten with enjoyment—a new joy in living 


‘@oa nourishing food may lack 
one vital quality—the savor 
that makes your mouth water, sharp- 
ens appetite, quickens digestion. 

Now science tells us food should 
be appetizing, flavory, eaten with 
enjoyment. Digestive juices begin 
to flow the moment you taste sa- 
vory food. 

Blue Label Ketchup adds this 
flavor to plain foods—makes an 
ordinary meal interesting, enjoy- 
able, and therefore more digestible. 


A secret blend of tomato flavor 
with fresh-ground spices 


In this famous ketchup, there is an 
incomparable blending of the mel- 
low savor of sun-ripened tomatoes 


BLUE LABEL 
KETCHUP 
Wakes up your appetite 


with the stimulating tang of rare 
spices from the orient. There is just 
enough spicing to be delicious— 
but not enough to hide the allur- 
ing flavor of fresh tomatoes. 

The recipe for this blended flavor 
is our own secret. It has been devel- 
oped in Blue Label Ketchup during 
nearly half a century of experience. 


Freshens the taste of other foods 
Try adding a dash of Blue Label 
Ketchup to gravies, soups, stews, 
scrambled eggs—any of the“ plain” 
foods you serve every day. See how 
it adds to the pleasure of the meal. 

Use it freely—it is a valuable food 
as wellasa healthful appetizer. Order 
a bottle from your grocer today. 


For 10c to cover mailing cost we will 
send you a sample bottle of Blue 
Label Ketchup and a copy of our 
new recipe book, ‘50 Ways to Use 
Tomato Flavor.” Clip the coupon 
and mail with 1oc coin or stamps. 











Curtice Brothers Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 

Please send me a sample bottle of 
Blue Label Ketchup and your new 
book of 50 recipes. I enclose 10c to 
cover cost of mailing. 
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F all the feminine charms that 
men admire, the one least con- 
sciously thought of—and yet most 
conspicuously noticed when it is lack- 
ing—is the charm of personal daintiness. 
The use of ““Mum’”’, the dainty de- 
odorant cream, is not a matter of mere 
fastidiousness. It is good breeding and 
common sense. Everyone perspires,_ 
and perspiration inevitably has an un- 
desirable odor. Although one may not 
be conscious of this unpleasantness 
oneself, others cannot help but notice 
it. And who would ever mention it? 
Not even the closest friend. 










She Subtle Charm 
That Men Admire 


A fingertip of “‘Mum”—the snow- 
white, deodorant cream—applied to 
the underarm, and wherever there is 
excessive perspiration, neutralizes 
every unpleasant odor the instant it 
occurs—keeping you fresh and dainty 
throughout the whole day and eve- 
ning, no matter how warm or how 
active you may be. 

“Mum” is safe. It can be used 
immediately after removing superflu- 
ous hair. Physicians also recommend 
its use with the sanitary napkin. 

“Mum” is 25c and 50c at your 
store, or see our Special Offer. 


Mum ‘ts the word! 
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Dis COVE ed! —a way to get longer 
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wear from silk stockings. ““Mum/’’, applied 
to the foot, neutralizes completely the strong 
acids of perspiration that so quickly weaken 
the fibres of silk and play such havoc with 
fine hosiery. Use ‘‘Mum7”’ on the feet for 





one month. You will be surprised at the 
substantial saving in your hosiery. 
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SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 








a ts i am NeS 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia April, 1926 
Enclosed is 40c for Special Offer—both a 25c jar of “‘Mum”, for personal 
daintiness, and a 25c container of ““Amoray” Tale, cool and comforting, per- 
fumed with a rare and exotic fragrance— soc worth for 40c postpaid. 
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Name..: 

Address. 
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Dealer’s Address. 
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Soothes burns 
and scalds 


There’s immediate relieffrom 
pain when you apply a little 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. 
Keep it handy for burns, 
scalds, cuts, bruises and other 
minor accidents. 

No family medicine chest 
should be without“ Vaseline” 
Jelly. Famous for two gener- 
ations for its soothing and 
healing properties. 


Look for the trade mark “‘Vaseline’”’ 
It is your Protection 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d 
State Street New York 
Write for first aid booklet, INQUIRE WITHIN, Free 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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A Hard Blow 
Often brings bad weather. Bad 
weather means rain, sloppy 
going—colds. The only thing to 
do is see that the whole family 
have their warm, comfortable 
Hood Lastics, the new idea in 
rubbers. One pair fits all your 
shoes. 


=Ht@GiD»> 
LASTICS 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 














(Continued from Page 250) 


But she laughed at him. ‘‘Why should 
I treat the earth with party manners?”’ 
she demanded. ‘“‘It likes to have me walk 
onit. Besides,’’ she said solemnly, “‘if you 
go barefoot it gives you strength.” 

“‘Nonsense,”” he laughed. “It isn’t 
American.” 

“Nonsense yourself. Besides, it’s fun,” 
she replied. 

He faced her. ‘‘That’s why you do it.” 

She met his eyes defiantly. ‘‘ Well, why 
not? If I couldn’t make a game out of 
some of this, I couldn’t do it. You'll 
admit it’s no pleasure of it- 


Joe had sworn and declared he was quit- 
ting. “‘Where’s your womenfolks?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘Did you marry a woman or a 
baby?” 

Silas was white with anger. 

She jumped up and ran to him. ‘ Look,” 
she said; ‘‘see that tree trunk. I got it. 
You can feel it, the hardness of the bark, 
the roughness.”’ She held the sketch out 
before him. 

Silas wheeled her around to him. “It’s 
twelve o’clock. The bread’s burned. The 
cream has risen in the buckets. There’s 
not a blamed thing started for dinner, and 
Joe’s leaving.” 

Her face went white, and 





self.”’ 
He looked his astonishment. 
‘cc Jenny. ” 


TILL she faced him. “‘ Well, 
is it? Of course it isn’t. 
I’m alone here all day. I do 
horrible things, dirty, horrid, 
stupid things. Can’t I help 








she threw her arms around 
him. ‘Oh, my dear, I’d for- 
gotten. I had no idea it was so 
late. Honestly. Forgive me.” 

He drew himself away from 
her. “It isn’t a question of 
forgiveness. I could forgive 
you to the end of time, and 
this farm would go to ruin and 
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along by making a game ofit?”’ 

He turned on his heel. ‘‘Don’t forget 
there’s dinner to be got this noon, and this 
is the day you bake.” 

“Silas.” 

He turned around halfway grudgingly. 
She had no right to make him feel either 
angry or guilty. “Silas.” 

At once he came back to her and took 
her in his arms. They clung desperately to 
each other a moment. 

“‘Silas,”’ she said, ‘don’t be just with 
me. I can’t stand justice. Either abuse 
me, or treat me like a Persian princess. I 
don’t know how to be reasonable.” 

He patted her shoulder. “The first is 
the only one that works on a farm.”” He 
stopped. “I’m sorry I was angry.” 

Then he went away before he had time 
to let her undermine him. No, things 
could not go on even this way much longer. 
They would have to strike a more solid 
level on which to build. Existence 
wouldn’t be so interesting perhaps, but it 
would be more durable. 

Then the spring that had started out so 
kindly went bad. It rained, steadily, un- 
remittingly. Silas knew it would mean 
complete replanting. He knew the agony 
of labor that lay ahead for him. He would 
have to take on a hired man full time and 
let the boy go. Jenny would have to care 
for the chickens, the garden and the dairy, 
as well as the house. 

She would have to work, too, as hard as 
he and without the nerve-soothing fresh- 
ness of hours spent in an open field. She 
would have to cook three meals a day for a 
hired man and later for two extra men 
during the harvest season. Silas had 
hoped to get ahead this year. He wanted 
a margin of gain so that he might get 
someone in to help Jenny. With a family 
to care for she would never be equal to the 
severity of the labor. Poor Jenny! What 
a child she was herself and how much he 
loved her, but what a lot else there was to 
a working partnership besides love! 


T LAST the rain stopped. Silas hired 
Joe Little to help him. Joe was slow, 
but he was thorough. His boots were big 
and muddy, his hands unwashed and his 
appetite prodigious. He tracked up the 
floor of Jenny’s kitchen, spotted her table- 
cloth, broke her dishes, complained about 
the food and made himself one of the 
family in the evenings. Jenny endured it, 
but she was not a good manager. The 
days she worked in her garden the food 
was scanty and the other work neglected. 
The days she made butter her arms were 
so tired from the dasher she could neither 
sweep nor scrub. To the scorn of Joe 
Little, Silas helped her with the dishes at 
night. 

However, things went along well enough 
till the morning Jenny discovered the 
orchard. That morning she spent sketch- 
ing. It was a gentle day, and the orchard 
floor was dappled with sunshine. White 
butterflies zigzagged above the grass. 

Silas found her there. The kitchen was 
rank with the smell of burned carbon. 
There was no dinner. 


we'd starve.” 

She had never heard this quality in his 
voice before, and shé looked up at him, 
startled. ‘Silas, don’t you love me?”’ 

He swore. “It isn’t a question of love,” 


he said. “It’s a question of sense.’”’ He 
stopped. ‘Come on now before I say 
anything.” 


Without looking at her he turned back 
to the house. Joe Little left that evening. 


HEN there followed a series of hired 

men—cheap fellows, for the good ones 
had been snapped up already. The sum- 
mer came off hot, and it was intolerable 
both inside and outside the farmhouse. 
Silas worked often from four until nine 
and then fell into bed, too tired to do more 
than take off his shoes. 

Jenny never managed well, but he had 
come to accept that. Many farmers’ 
wives didn’t. The things he couldn’t ac- 
cept were her tangents. He never knew 
what strange thing she might do. The 
very qualities in her that had attracted 
him, that had put him under a spell, now 
filled him with annoyance. 

Besides, Jenny was behind with her 
butter making. Silas had agreed with Jim 
Sterns at the grocery to supply him once a 
week with butter. Every cent counted 
these days. And Jenny had been off pick- 
ing clover blossoms instead of churning. 
It wasn’t that she was idle. It was just 
that she was a fool. 

The harvest was a failure. It was a bad 
year for all farmers, but it was a particu- 
larly bad one for Silas. He hadn’t been 
able to keep help. He was slower, on this 
account, and he had got his corn in too 
late. 

October came. The siege of hired men 
was over, and things went better now in 
the house. Jenny was happier, and again 
she began to take pride in her kitchen. 
She even hung a picture or two. There 
were always flowers on the table and great 
bowls of wild asters and goldenrod on the 
stand where the lamp stood. Silas had to 
admit he liked the kitchen. He responded 
to the beauty she brought around him ina 
way he never suspected, but at the same 
time he resented it. 

One Saturday he said to her: “I’m 
going over to the Wagners’ to see his 
harrow. I’ve got to buy one, and I’d like 
to get one secondhand. Then I’ll come 
back here for the butter and take it into 
town. You'll have it ready by four.” 


UR was three hours off. Hekissed her 
good-by perfunctorily. He was pre- 
occupied. He had another scheme to talk 
over with Wagner. Wagner was a good 
farmer. Silas wanted to go in with him. 
Their lands joined. If they could work 
them together they could afford better 
help, better machinery. It would be a 
saving all around. At least it would be 
worth talking-over. 

Jenny watched him drive out. She was 
lonely suddenly and depressed. How 
much alone a woman was on a farm! The 
men went to town to see each other. They 
had contacts, companionship. The women 
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Wr her dinner guests almost at her door the 
hostess runs her Bissell Sweeper over the 
floors to pick up the last fleck of dirt or litter. It 
runs so easily —requires so little effort that she can 
use it without disarranging a fold in her pretty eve- 
ning frock or a tress of her perfectly coifed head. 


Nothing takes the place of the Bissell. Nothing 

oes this everyday work as well, or so easily 
and quickly. The large revolving bristle brush 
gently but thoroughly picks up dirt, thread, lint, 
crumbs, the inevitable litter of the home. Saves 
precious minutes and prevents fatigue. A thumb 
pressure empties it. 


In homes many wise housekeepers keep a Bis- 
sell on each floor. It means a sweeper always at 
hand without -arrying it about. Most Bissells last 
10 to 15 years or longer. 


Cyco Ball Bearing Bissells at around $6. Other 
grades for less. Play-size Bissells for a few dimes. 
At furniture, hardware, housefurnishing and de- 
partment stores. Booklet on request—or circular on 
care of your present Bissell to get the best service. 


Carpet Sweeper 










Empties with a p thumb pressure 








Their straggly hair 
smoothed instantly ! 


It’s a real problem—how to keep 
boys’ hair looking right. Brushing 
alone is not enough—one hour—two 
hours afterwards their hair is out of 
place again. And water only makes 
their hair brittle, causes dandruff. 


The modern. solution is Stacomb. The 
most difficult hair yields quickly to Stacomb. 
Lies smoothly in place, trim, lustrous—all 
day. Yet never looks greasy or matted. 
And Stacomb helps prevent dandruff too. 
Comes in jars, tubes and liquid form. All 
drug and department stores. 


SEC VS war vee 








: Standard Laboratories, Inc., : 
: Dept.G-20,113W.18thSt.,N.¥.C. ; 


: Please send me, free of charge, : 
Free ; ageneroussampletubeofStacomb. : 


Offer | 


MEO oa we can die dda aamanene 


EE AEE Pee a : 
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ON’T worry. The prob- 
lem isn’t a difficult one 
at all. Simple dishes appe- 
tizingly flavored always are 
pleasing. A _ well-seasoned 
soup,a snappy salad dressing 
go a long way in putting 
over a successful meal. 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


supplies the snap, zest and flavor. 
Buy a bottle today, use it and 
satisfy your guests and family too. 


Send for free recipe booklet to 


LEA & PERRINS 


235 West Street, New York f 

















NewW: 
Moncey at Home 


Do you need money? National organization, Fireside Indus- 
tries, has a few openings for new members. Wonderful, easy way 
to earn money every day right in your own home. Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Fireside 
Industries, how you can earn money in spare time at home decorat- 
ing Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit without one penny 
of extra cost. Write today enclosing 2c stamp. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 42-D, Adrian, Mich. 


\ 
Learn \ 
INTERIOR \\ 
DECORATING i 
at Home | 


















=—_— Start now. No special ar- 
QUICK, EASY METHOD tistic ability needed. Prac- 
tical Course prepared by expert decorators quickly qualifies you. 
Learn at home in spare time. Progress is surprisingly rapid. Every 
step clear and simple to follow. Decorate your own home—start 
a profitable business or get well paid working for others in full or 
spare time. Earnings up to $200 a week. Secure all home-fur- 
nishings at wholesale prices. Get our FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK. Write at once to 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION, Dept. 54 
2 West 47th Street New York City 


mm dhe Baby Bathinette 


= 
2) 2 Articles In 1—3 Uses 
Itis both a folding tub and table, and is used to bathe, 
dress and change baby. Ih use constantly, it is a real 
necessity and saver of mother’s strength. She stands 
or sits restfully to attend baby. No dangerous lifting. 
itiienkeael Tub of soft fabric—rubber- 
ized both sides. Cretonne pock- 
ets for toilet necessities. Pat- 
ented soap tray and towel rod. 
For sale by department stores 
and specialty shops. Write for 
interesting literature, mailed 
in plain envelope. E. M. Trim- 
ble Mfg. Co., Dept. 703, 464 
Central Ave., Rochester, N Y. 














ery Furniture 
(Look for the 
Name Plate— 


by Trimble) 


Also Makersof theKiddie-Koop 
a andother Nurs- 


be sure it's made 





had none. Her eyes fell on the woodlot 
and the flaming tangle of branches. The 
frost had come early and turned the trees 
into banners. Jenny walked out toward 
it. It was heavenly. She sat down and 
stared up at it along time. She wanted it, 
all of it, to carry back with her into the 
lonely kitchen. With great effort she 
caught at a branch overhead and then 
another. The woodlot would never miss 
these branches, and she needed them. She 
brought them home with her in triumph. 

They filled the 
kitchen. They 


willow patch on Wagner’s place, and the 
sky was a blaze of crimson and orange. 
Yes, it was beautiful this evening. He 
wondered if she was seeing it—Jenny. 
Well, he wouldn’t go-back yet anyway. 
It was twilight when he returned to the 
house. Outside, he could smell the fra- 
grance of coffee and bacon. She was 
getting supper for him. There, in a great 
mound, lay the branches he had snatched 
out of the churn and thrown away. He 
kicked at them indifferently as he passed. 
At least he’d done 
that much. But 





made another 
place of it. She | 
would keep them | 

| 


House Furnishings 


what was the use? 
There would be 
something else to- 


forever. What | morrow. He 
could she put B walked up the 
them in big 4 steps and pushed 


enough and deep 
enough to hold 
them? Thechurn. 
She went to the 
well and drew up 
a bucket and 
lugged it to the 
house. Then she 
filled the churn 
and put the 
branches in it. 
It was beautiful. 


grates, 


fires— 


requires; 


That was what the trudging throng 
churn was meant And the rigid army of 
for. Some day sturdy things 

Silas would get her 

another one, an : 

ugly, practical one wings, 


that would make 
a great deal of ex- 
cellent butter. | 


HE door 

opened, and 
Silas stood there. 
He looked around 
him at the flam- 
ing forest that 
shut off the stove 
from his vision. 
What a crazy 
girl she was. 
‘“‘Ready?’’ he 


accident? 


spent, 


wife, 


said. ; 
The butter! thing, 
“Oh, Silas! i 

She looked at him. sin 


They both looked 
at each other. 
“"[—1I dian t 





AMELIA JOSEPHINE BurR 


ITCHEN tables and iron 
Boxes for ice and screens for 


Solid and stolid, 
Everything that a house 


| But right in the heart of the 


Flashes a flutter of yellow 


And over the clatter there 
trills a song. 


Shopkeeper’s wit or God's 
Here is a soul for the 
commonplace— 
Wings to quicken a courage 
Music to jewel dull hours 
with grace. 
Toiling husband and careful 
Busily buying the useful 
Remember a Golden Bird to 


In your House of Life! 


the door open 
with his foot. 


HE looked up 

at him, star- 
tled. She had her 
hat and jacket on. 
He hadn’t seen 
her dressed like 
this for a long 
time. The table 
was set for one, 
very neatly, and 
the supper was on 
the warming shelf. 
At the end of the 
table where her 
place was she was 
writing, the old 
bottle of ink and 
a pad of cheap 
lined paper before 
her. 

“Jenny.” 

She did not 
move, but her 
eyes searched his. 

“What are you 
doing?” 

“Going.” She 
spoke so low he 
scarcely heard the 
word. 

He looked at 
her, stupefied. 

“You remem- 
ber the day in the 
orchard,’’ she 
said, ‘““when you 
came to me? 


here awaits 








make it. I for- 
got.” 

His eyes found the churn, filled now 
with the crimson branches. Without a 
word he gathered up the branches. 

‘““Where are you going?”’ Her face was 
white, and her eyes dark with terror. 

“To throw them away.” Again they 
stared at each other. He was as white 
now as she, but with fury. “This is the 
last straw,” he said. 

Along moment she stared; then her lips 
moved slowly. “I see. I see. It has 
happened.” 

He stamped out of the house. What 


~ would he do with the infernal things? He 


threw them from him. Then he started 
toward the barn, toward the woodlot. 
Didn’t she have any sense at all? What 
was he going to do? What would become 
of them? Yes, she had been right. She 
was no farmer’s wife. And he was a 
farmer. 


E THOUGHT for a second ‘of Maria, 
how she had anticipated every wish, 
how she had slaved and managed. Then 
his mind ranaway—Maria—Jenny. What 
a mess life was anyhow. No matter what 
you got it was wrong. It was worthless. 
Wagner had asked too much for the har- 
row. Maybe he—Silas Hardinger—wasa 
rotten farmer. Maybe, if he had been any 
good, he could have succeeded in spite of 
Jenny. But she certainly hadn’t helped 
him. She wasa millstone around hisneck. 
She could ruin him. 
He had no objective, but he kept on 
walking. He was sore and tired and de- 
feated. The sun dropped down into the 


When you told me 
you wanted me?” 

He didn’t need to shut his eyes. He 
could see her, her arms upstretched and 
the shower of leaves that fell on them as 
the bough sprang back. He remembered. 

“T told you then,” she went on, “it 
might be all wrong—that I was a gypsy; 
that I wouldn’t make a farmer’s wife. I 
could see it. But I loved you. I thought 
maybe that was enough. I thought you 
had been waiting all your life just for me.” 


HAT she said was true. But he had 
loved her. He still loved her. He 
started toward her. “Jenny.” 

She stood up and held out her hand to 
ward him off. ‘‘No,” she said. “Think.” 

Yes, he thought, all in one gasp, one 
leap; this put it up to him—her hat and 
jacket. He wanted her. Right or wrong, 
they belonged together. It wouldn’t be 
easy. It would never be easy. But what 
did it matter? He loved her now, even 
as he had that first night when she danced 
at the entertainment in slippers too tiny 
to belong to a grown-up lady. 

Suddenly he turned away and went out 
the doorway and down the steps. There 
they lay where he had dropped them, the 
great scarlet branches of forest. Perhaps 
all along he had never intended to destroy 
them, to throw them out. 

He came back and stood in the doorway. 
For a long moment she stared at him. 
Then the tears blurred her eyes. She 
would try. She would be a farmer’s wife. 

“Jenny,” he said, ‘you mustn’t.” 

She smiled. “It’s nothing. Only you’ve 
brought back the orchard.” 
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S Henry TETLOW’s Famous 


wan 
OW fn 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF, 


Face Powder 


Soft, pure, fragrant—gives your 
skin a perfect finish. World-famous 
for 60 years. A high quality powder 
without equal at 25c. In a round, 
flat, purse-fitting box. Five shades. 
At all toilet goods counters. 


HENRY TETLOW CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Pussywillow Powder 




















































Aunt Sarah's 


Faxing Brotling 
Browning. Toasting 


- #4 The food, closely confined, retains 
Prepare these its juices and flavors; cooks fast or 
FOODS slow, as you wish, and affords 
tempting variety in your meals with 

Bread, Biscuits less bother, discomfort and fuel ex- 
Broiled Meats pense. Now you can prepare de- 
Stuffed Tomatoes licious browned biscuits, pastry, 
Pies and Cakes meats, soufflés and puddings han- 











Escalloped Oysters § dily, over the single flame of any 
Spaghetti gas, oil or gasoline stove. 
(Scores of others) IT SAVES FUEL 
< 2 ON ANY STOVE 





Why use a big oven that wastes fuel and heat the kitchen 
unnecessarily? Aunt Sarah’s Oven does away with that and 
pays for itself over and over. It saves from % to % fuel 
because it is used over the single burner of any type stove 
(gas, gasoline, oil) and requires only 3 to § minutes for 
preheating. = 
CONSTRUCTION 
Tworlevel rack allows fast or 
slow cooking. Double bottom 
and air vents in double top in- 
sure proper heat circulation. 
Special browning reflector. 
Convenient to handle. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send 
the coupon and $1 ($1.25 west 
of the Rockies). Every oven PATENTED 
uaranteed to do all we claim 1134 inches in diameter 
‘or it. and 8 inches high. g 












Jackes-Evans Mfg. Co., 1910 N. Main St., St. Louis 
Please send one Aunt Sarah's Oven with complete cooking 


chart and suggest menus. Enclosed find $1 ($1.25 west 
of the Rockies). 
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TuEy bounce out of bed like rub- 
ber balls. Downstairs and out- 
doors in no time. Active all day. 
And the healthier boys and girls 
are, the harder they are on shoes. 
It just seems that the family 
shopping list is forever calling 
for ‘“‘new shoes for the children.” 
What’s to be done? Nobody 
wants to curb youngsters’ body- 
building activities. Buy longer- 
wearing shoes. That doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean paying more for 
them. There is a real money-sav- 
ing way: Buy Endicott-Johnson 
“Better shoes for less money.” 


We know how to build 
children’s shoes 


Endicott-Johnson shoes are made 
with an intimate understanding of 
what the average boy or girl does 
to shoes. We test different types 
~-on active boys and girls. Select 
those which are. strongest and 
most practical. Then we put all 


*Boys’ and girls’ shoes as low as 
$2.50 to $3.50 (none more than 
$5), according to size and grade. 
Smaller sizes still less—$1.50 
to $2. Look for the Endicott- 
Johnson trade-mark on the sole. 


in and health for them 
-but tough on shoes and mothers pocketbook 


Here are the boys’ and girls’ shoes that defy 
active feet and mean fewer trips to the shoe store 


the wear, comfort, quality and fine 
looks into them that our thirty-five 
years’ experience can give. 

We tan leather in a special 
way for rough service. We make 
our own rubber soles and heels. 
We are careful, too, that these 
shoes are right up to the minute 
in styles and finishes. For we 
know how much a devoted mother 
loves to see her children look their 
best. Finally, we put into these 
shoes the earnestness of 1'7,000 
trained E-J Workers. We give 
them special incentives toward 
good workmanship. They under- 
stand our policies; know what 
you expect in children’s shoes. 


Real value in these shoes 


We honestly believe you cannot 
find a line of shoes the equal of 

















Endicott-Johnson shoes for the 
money.* Tomorrow—today— 
step into one of the 50,000 stores 
selling Endicott-Johnson shoes. 
Examine a pair. Try them out on 
your own children. Let actual 
use prove that here, indeed, are 
shoes that wear and ease the 
strain on your pocketbook. 


If you don’t know where 
Endicott-Johnson shoes can be 
bought in your locality, write to 
Endicott-Johnson, Endicott, 
N. Y.; New York City, N. Y., 
or St. Louis, Mo.—Largest man- 
ufacturers of boys’ and girls’ 
shoes in the world. 


1. Witprire—Charming one-strap pumps for the 
little Miss. Look, feel, fit and wear splendidly. 
In patent or tan leather. 

2. Everysoy—Boys’ sport Oxfords. Rich leather. 
Crepe soles make feet believe they're on balloon 
tires. For school, dress and sports wear. 

3. Enpwett—Girls’ calfskin sport Oxfords. Good- 
looking crepe soles add to sporty effect. 

4. Lanpstipe—Outing-type “Bals” for boys who 

* are hard on footwear. Light in weight; strong ° 
in wearing qualities. 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 
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often and like them better 
than any others; there’s 













Home-dyeing 
that doesn’t 
look it—that’s 
SUNSET- 
dyeing! 


That’s 
thousands of 
enthusiastic 
women use 
only SUN- 
SET— always 
insist upon 
; SUNSET. 
The beautiful, brilliant colors pene- 
trate every thread of the material; 
ive richness not obtained by old 
ashioned methods, 
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again because texture and finish are 
freshened too. 


There’s no luck about it—the “know 
how’”’ of the professional dyer is in 
the SUNSET cake and insures uni- 
form results. 





The 22 SUNSET colors are fast for 
all fabrics ; clean and easy to use; do 
not stain hands or spoil utensils. 


Ask to see Color Card in drug, 
department, 
general stores 
and leading 
Y grocers’. 


Nortu American Dyg 
CorPoRATION 





Dept. 65 
Mount Vernon,N.Y. 
































Send 15c today for “Coton Harmony 1n Cos- 
TUME AND Home Decoration.” Contains prac- 
tical chart of beautiful color harmonies, many 
color illustrations. Tie-Dye directions folder in- 
cluded free. 














To keep you lovely 
all day long 


The girl who prides herself on her 
attractiveness calls Bathasweet 
her favorite luxury, not only be- 
cause it entrances her senses, but 
because it adds so greatly to her 
loveliness thruout the day. 
Just a sprinkle of it in her tub, and she 
bathes in water as fragrant as a flower 
garden, and so soft it cleanses the pores 
as no ordinary water can, leaving her 
skin delightfully comfortable, radiantly 
healthy and smooth asvelvettothe touch. 
Then for the rest of the day an almost 
scentless perfume clings about her, keep- 
ing her always sweet and fresh and lov- 
able. Yet Bathasweet is inexpensive. 25c, 
50c, $1.00 and $1.50 at drug and depart- 
ment stores, 

FREE—A can sent you free if you write us 

C. S. Welch Co., Dept.H.D., 1907 Park Ave., N.Y. 
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This is Where You Laugh 


(Continued from Page 11) 


eyes on the fire. She had always had to 
work so hard, and now she saw herself free, 
sitting on the deck of a big white liner 
that slipped through turquoise seas. 

‘*Life has been rather disappointing till 
now,” said Mary, “but it is going to turn 
into a fairy tale at last.” 

But we are neglecting Jill, and there she 
is, singing rather defiantly about the 
house. Something is wrong with Jill, 
though her stockings are silk to the very 
top. She wanted something, and she 
didn’t know what it was. She had 
everything now that her mother 
had told her made people 
happy, and she wasn’t 
happy. Life wasn’t just 
right. She had done all 
her tricks, but no one had 
applauded. She had, so 
to speak, piped, but Tre- 
vor spent his evenings 
elsewhere, and she 
couldn’t imagine where. \ 


OOKING back on her 
education, she de- 
cided it had been all 
wrong. “‘If you have any 
brains,”” her mother had 
warned her, “hide the 
fact. Men hate clever 
women. Never let on 
you are capable, or you 
will becomeaslave. The 
helpless, clinging woman 
is the one who has the 
best time. Be helpless, 
and cling.” 

Can we blame Jill for 
wanting to have a good 
time? She had married 
at twenty, when few of us have outgrown 
the pomps of this wicked world. ‘‘ The doll 
type is the type that holds a man,” said her 
mother. We can only suppose that men 
have changed since Mrs. Timberwell’s 
day. Jill had done her best to be the doll 
type. But where was Trevor spending 
all his evenings? 

She knotted her handkerchief up. vi- 
ciously intoaseriesofknots. Shehad been 
a little fool. If he wanted to go, he could 
go altogether. She didn’t want to hang 
around, a drag on any man. They just 
didn’t understand one another. She had 
thought Trevor wanted something which 
he evidently did not want. Perhaps even 
now, it wasn’t too late. In books, it’s 
never too late—not even after the most 
hair-raising things have happened. They 
kiss just the same in chapter twelve. But 
where did Trevor spend his evenings? 

There was Charlie Terrier. He flitted 
through her mind, immaculate and beau- 
tiful, as if some god had taken a fashion 
plate and breathed animation into it, but 
only a little. He was forever saying how 
he adored her, and she had, of course, 
rather played the fool with him. For had 
not her mother said that was part of the 
game? 

“If he wanders, dear, carry on with 
someone else. That soon brings them to 
heel.” 











UT it hadn’t. And Charlie had be- 

comea positivenuisance—always hang- 
ing around. She ought to have been at the 
theater with him that evening, but she 
positively felt she would scream if she saw 
him again so soon. So she had telephoned 
and put him off. 

She stood on the sooty little balcony 
over the front door. It was seldom used. 
One wondered why the architect had 
bothered to hang it on the face of that 
London house at all. There was a white 
moon, that disguised London, and made 
the pavements and the garden in the 
square suddenly mysterious and unknown 
and glamorous. 

“Life,” said Jill sadly, “‘might be so 
ce.”’ 


nl 





















NELSON 


And then a taxi stopped at the door. 
Trevor got out. He was saying good-by 
to a white face, glamorous and mysterious 
in the moonlight. She heard him as clear as 
clear. He said: ‘‘Good-night, darling. Only 
another three weeks, and then it’s peace.” 


HUS did Trevor, who wasn’t in the 
habit of giving things away, give away 
the whole show. He thought Jill was at 
the theater with young Terrier. She ought 
to have been. If she had not been such a 
thrawn, unreliable, unaccountable 
female, she would have been. 
She went back into the bed- 
room and closed the window 
softly. She did not go to 
bed. Very quietly and 
methodically she packed 
a suitcase. Then she 
wrote a letter. 

Trevor obviously in- 
tended leaving her. But 
two could play at that 
game. She wasn’t going 
to be left by anybody. 
She might be a silly little 
ass; in her own heart, Jill 
had a growing con- 
viction that she 
was. But she was 
not so silly as all 
that. ““Ladies 
first,’’ said Jill 
tartly, and she 
scribbled away at 
her letter. Tears 
wererunning down 
her face, but she 
did not notice them. Her 
pen was so charged with 

emotion that her writing 
was, if possible, worse than usual. Angry 
blobs of ink spattered that page, like black 
tears of rage. 

It was three A.M. before she had finished. 

Being one of those frail, delicate-looking 
women whom you think a puff of wind 
would blow away, Jill was able to arise 
in the morning fresh as a daisy, showing 
no signs of her emotional night. Being 
one of your strong, hard men, inured to 
hardship, it followed that Trevor de- 
scended to breakfast looking as though a 
steam roller had passed lightly over him 
several times, with a pause between each 
passing. 








HEY did not speak to each other much, 

but that was nothing new. It wasa 
long time since breakfast in the Mains’ 
house had been a chatty meal. Trevor left 
early. As he went, he could hear Jill sing- 
ing over her correspondence. She must 
have had nice letters that morning. She 
was singing loudly and defiantly. 

That was the day he was never to for- 
get. At ten o’clock the first cable came 
through about the riots. At noon he knew 
the full extent of the catastrophe. He 
was ruined. The evening papers had head- 
lines about it. 

Out of the ruin, Trevor stared ahead, 
and was glad he had arranged things so 
that the bit of private money he had was 
Jill’s. They would not be able to touch 
that. He and Mary would manage all 
right. Out of the wreck he would rise, 
still, and pull things together again. Mary 
was the dream woman every man was 
looking for, the woman who would march 
with him, shoulder to shoulder. He won- 
dered what would have become of him, in 
this hour of his need, if he had not had 
Mary to stand by him. 

He sent a message through to say he 
would be home very late. It was nearly 
nine before he let himself into the sump- 
tuous house in Grosvenor Gardens, that 
would not be his any more. It would be a 
nasty five minutes, telling Jill. She was 
so fond of money, and though she was 


(Continued on Page 259) 
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My Shampoo 


Gives hair a glint 


By Edna Wallace Hopper. 


Ap 


Two years ago some great experts sent me a new 
type of shampoo. They said, ‘‘ You are the leading 
advocate of beauty, we are the leading makers of 


shampoo. 
made up and tested some 250 formulas. Here 
our final creation. It not only cleans hair an 
scalp in the best ways, but two new ingredien: 
give the hair a glint. 
your hair.” 

I used it. 
shampoo. 
sheen, new glory and new beauty. 

I had bottles sent to 1,000 other women ai 
awaited their reports. From everywhere came cal! 
for more and comments of delight. 
experts make it for me—and for you. 


Never had:I known such a delightf1 


All toile 


We have studied it for 60 years, have 


1s 


1 


Ss 


Please watch the results on 


l 


And my hair when dried had a sunny 


1 


s 


So I had those 


t 


counters now supply it as Edna Wallace Hopper’s 


Fruity Shampoo. 
Let me send you a sample bottle. 


It will amaze 


and delight you, whatever shampoos you have known. 
It will show you a way to new hair beauty I never 


attained without it. 
no more than others. 


Yet my Fruity Shampoo cost 


S) 


Clip coupon now. With the sample bottle will 


come my Beauty Book and some powder. 





For Trial Bottle 


Mail this coupon to Edna Wallace Hopper, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 10 cents 
for postage and packing on a sample bottle of 
Fruity Shampoo. 


56 LHJ 


DING 2 a5<,6: ci cia oye latete aiciava Aes calc ieiore vista ais reise 
PAR G88 gio Ree ab is eR Re ees : 
_ In addition to trial size ordered above we will 
include Free, without postage or packing charges, 
Free sample of either. 


O Youth Cream Powder or 0 Face Powder 
White—Flesh— Brunette 
(Check kind and shade desired) 











Escorted 
Tours or. 
Rockies 


Colorado 


Yellowstone 
Glacier 


Alaska 


This booklet tells about a bet- 
ter kind of Western vacation 


Go West carefree—on a Burling- 
ton Escorted Tour. No travel wor- 
ries, more restful, see the best, costs 
no more. Lump sum includes all 
necessary expenses. Travel expert 
acts as escort and manages every- 
thing. Nothing to do but have a 
good time. Travel with congenial 
people. Choose from five wonder- 
ful two weeks’ tours—and Alaska. 
Send coupon for free booklet giv- 
ing all details. 


BurR.iNcTON EscortTep Tours 
Burlington-Northern Pacific-Great Northern 











MAIL THIS FOR TOUR BOOK 
Burlington Escorted Tours, 
Dept. J-4, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
lington Escorted Tours. 


Name 





Street 











Please send free Tour Book describing Bur- 
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e NEW DUCO-PERIOD in. FURNITURE 


terials no longer outlast the Finish. 
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>a new 
eating REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Kers of 
s, have . 
Here ‘is DuPont Duco marks the period 
air and ‘ e — 
edien's of an Enduring Furniture Finish 
ults on 
lightful 
sunny 
en and 
ne Calls 
d those 
1 toilet 
opper’s 
amaze 
known. 
I never 
0 Costs 
tle will 
J 
pper, 
cents 
tle of 
8 e . > 
om ‘ Constant rubbing and polishing 
> will 7 ° 
a. 4 have now given place 
yder ee e e 
to simple cleaning... 
HEN furniture is finished with Duco no 
mars are left behind as the penalty of 
hospitality. 
7 Duco-Period furniture does not require fre- 
quent hard polishing . . . just a damp cloth 
, removes every spot and ring and stain. 

If your dealer hasn’t the particular piece of 
¥ Duco-finished furniture you want, he can 
J easily secure it for you. 

To be sure that the furniture you buy today 

will live on in its original newness and beauty, 

look for this mark— 
et- 
on. Finished with 
° ° 
* DUCO 
# This is the sign of genuine DUCO 
ll 
t 
a 
1 pon 
-- 2 5 Fears is finished with genuineduPontDUCO & Co., Inc., Chemical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., -< = 
q = by many manufacturers; among whom are the follow- © Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., or Everett, Mass.3 = 
3 = ing. For information, address E.1.du Pontde Nemours Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. “ 
3 Active Furniture Co. Colonial Mfg. Co., General Novelty Furniture Co. The Lane Co. Steinway & Sons = 
= Allegan Furniture Shops Zeeland, Mich. ‘Bernard Gloekler Co. Level Furniture Co. Sterling Furniture Co., os 
iS = Art Metal Construction Co.  Conrades Manufacturing Co. § Prank A. Hall & Sone Lincoln Chair Co. Greensboro, N. C. = 
hern = Antes yd & Index Co. Continental Piano Co. By ge John J. Madden Co. Stomps-Burkhardt Co. = 
= Ss oy tet — Davis-Birely Table Co. Helmers Manufacturing Co. Maher Brothers Superior Cabinet Co. 5 
= Bent! & Gerwig F it: Co Decorators Furniture Co. Herrick Manufacturing Co. Martin Furniture Co. Supreme Furniture Co. = 
2 adie eave Ge” . De Kalb Furniture Co. Innis-Pearce Co. Mueller Furniture Co. Tindall-Gerling Furn. Co. z 
- Brickwede Bros. Doten-Dunton Desk Co. Jamestown Mantel Co. Newark Ohio Furniture Co. Tindall-Wagner Mfg. Co. = 
4 Jasper Office Furniture Co. ; - = 
Til « Cappel Upholstering Co. H. D. Dougherty Co. Niagara Furniture Co. Wagemaker Co. = 
jag > Celina Specialty Co. Easton Furniture Mfg. Co. Orinoco Furniture Co. Welch-Wilmarth Corp. = 
Bur- > Chelsea Mfg. Co. Empire Chair Co. ~ Raven Radio, Inc. White Furniture Co. s 
» Claes & Lehnbeuter Mfg. Co. Johnson City, Tenn. Schirmer Furniture Co. Wilhelm Furniture Co. = 
4 Colonial Furniture Co. Englewood Desk Co. Seaburg Mfg. Co. Winchendon Chair Co. Ss 
Wet = High Point, N. C. J. O. Frost’s Sons Shaw-Walker Co. Zane Mfg. Co. = 
pate = ‘e = 
: There is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco JE 
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| Window shades of the beauty 


by Helen 


“It is difficult, almost impossi- 
ble, in writing of a room, to describe 
the subtle something which is its 
individuality,” says Elsie Sloan 
Farley, on page 13 of Beautiful 
Windows, her book for home-plan- 
ners. “There is the proper placing 
of lamps near comfortable chairs 
and sofas, besides the ornamenta- 
tion of well selected pictures and 
etchings, distinctive porcelains, 
exquisite old glass for flowers, and 
the flowers themselves. 


“These things are the trifles that 
seem to go to make up the person- 
ality or tone of the room and give 
it its grace, repose and charm. Yet 
roll the shades to the top of the 
window and this tone will dis- 
appear. It is purely a product of 
light properly controlled at its source 
—the windows.” 


I couldn’t describe in any better 
words the effect of the new Columbia 
tone-color window shades! Softly 
tinted, these shades “control the 
light at its source,” filtering out 


in’Peautiful Homes 


iene sa 


and quality of Columbia 
tone-color shades deserve to 
be installed on rollers of the 
highest quality only. That's 
why we unreservedly recom- 
mend Columbia Guaranteed 
Rollers. They give 30% or 
40%, longer service than 
ordinary rollers. And they 
never jerk, never slip up 
without warning, never creak. 


The new tone-color window shades 


—fill daylight with charm! 


Richmond 


the hardness and glare, filling it 
with their own beautiful mellow 
tone. And this soft radiance sheds 
an atmosphere of beauty and 
charm on everything it illumines. 


You'll be delighted to see how it 
enhances the lovely sheen of old 
brass or silver, and deepens the 
rich color of draperies and rugs. It 
is wonderfully clear and comfort- 
able to the eyes, too. 


These tone-color window shades 
give you delightful variety. And 
with the magic of their colors you 
can fill cold rooms with life and 
sunshine, or make the hot bright 
rooms on the sunny side of the 
house cool and enjoyable. 


Isit surprising tolearn that these 
tone-color window shades are no 
more expensive than ordinary 
shades? They come in grades to 
suit every purse. Even if you 
choose the finest grade, you may 
accomplish this lovely softness and 
charm at acost surprisingly reason- 


able. 
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**Beautiful Windows” 


has helped thousands to achieve 
charming rooms—Send for it TODAY 
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The shades in the room illus- 
trated resemble the tone-color 
Strained Honey as closely as is 
possible in a printed advertise- 
ment. 





Columbia Tone Colors 
Chamois Persian Gold 
Plaza Gray Etruscan Ivory 


Circassian Brown 





(Color names Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 








Perhaps you want to know about choosing shades in the right color—just 
how far to subdue the light—what tones to strive for in living room and 


bedroom. Elsie Sloan Farley, the well-known New York decorator, answers 
just these questions and many more in “ Beautiful Windows,” her attractive 


little book on home decoration. 


You'll find it easy to understand—so practical that anyone can carry out 
the suggestions offered even in the most modest home. Illustrated with 18 
photographs this book is like a personal visit to the loveliest homes in Amer- 
ica, even more satisfactory because you can study their arrangement as 


Send today for “Beautiful Windows.” 











Columbia Mills, Inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I want to learn the secret of magic light. Please send 
me “ Beautiful Windows,” for which I enclose ten cents. 














leisurely as you wish. For your copy of “Beautiful Windows,” send 10 
cents in stamps or coin to Co/umbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Name........ CAA2 010/006 018: 9:9 59, 8:9 90'0:8: F-81009 2 eae tea 
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NURSING BOTTLES 
of PYREX — 


Will not break in heating! 


UT cold bottles into hot water— 

hot bottles into cold water! Heat, 
cool, sterilize, boil—with never a fear 
of breaking! 


For you can now get nursing bottles 
made of Pyrex which will withstand 
extreme or sudden temperature changes. 


Pyrex nursing bottles are six-sided 
so that they will not roll, flat at the 
bottom so that they stand firmly. 


There are no hard-to-wash sharp 
angles on the inside of the bottle—all 
are rounded off broadly and smoothly. 
Ounces and half ounces are carefully 
and plainly marked. Standard nipples 
are easily adjusted and hold fast! 


Get Pyrex nursing bottles from your drug- 
gist. Know the comfort of bottles that will 
not break in heating, cooling, sterilizing ! Made 
by the makers of Pyrex Ovenware. Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y 


These heat-proof, cold-proof Pyrex 
] bottles are made in the two shapes 
‘| approved by baby specialists—wide- 

topped or narrow-necked — in the 
| popular 8-ounce size. 


FREE 


A certificate good for 25c! Send name and address 
of your nearest druggist (also your own). 

With this certificate and 10c additional, you can 
get a full-size 35c sprayer can of 


J-O GOLDEN SPRAY 
INSECT POWDER 
—at your druggist’s! 
IT KILLS ROACHES, Bed-Bugs, Flies, 
Mosquitoes, and other dangerous, offensive pests. 
No powder in the world is more effective. 
GUARANTEED, NON-POISON- 
OUS to Human Beings, Domestic 
Animals and Plants 


USED BY MILLIONS 

\ ~ Also, we will send instructive 
FREE: 40-page book, ‘*The Cor- 

rect Way to Exterminate.”’ 

= Be sure to send your druggist’s name and 
IT SPRAYS / address; also your own. 


JOHN OPITZ, Inc. Specialists for 52 years 
Dept. H—272 Madison Avenue, New York 


eaNurse 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 

Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 

and Religious Workers by our Fasci- 

nating Home-Study Method. Leading 

Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 

cians. Established 25 years. 

Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 

Become CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
independent Dept. 34, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


Campbell’s Automatic “RAPID” 
ELECTRIC Fireless Cooker ss oc 


Exactly what you've been waiting for—the 
1ew “Rapid’’—an electric fireless cooker range 

vith double electric grill for frying, 18 in. oven 
or baking, large electric fireless cooker for 
boiling. Automatic heat regulator in 
oven turns current off and on as needed. 
Maintains a steady, constant tempera- , 
ture. Never too hot—never toocool. Bet- - 










PRESS THE CIRCLE 














ter roasts, better baked pies and cakes. 
Vo special three wire wiring required. 


Special 3O Day Trial Offer 
Write for FREE home science cook book. 
Cash or easy payments. Low price will 
imaze you. A card will do. 


William Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 


j, Big Profits 4 in Heme Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
just how to make home-cooking, cake- 
making, candy-making give big profits. 

oo How to cater, run profitable Tea ms, 
Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
Make Money in your business or good positions. 











Write today for illus. free booklet, “Cooking for 
ean School of Home Economics, 847. 68th St., Chicago 
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provided for, mercifully, she could cer- 
tainly not be called rich. 

The house was very still. She wasn’t 
in the drawing-room, and he went up- 
stairs. On her dressing table there was a 
letter addressed to him. He saw it just 
after he noticed that her brushes were 
gone. As he picked it up, he saw that Jill 
had written it, and that you could see 
splashes where the pen had positively spat 
ink in its rage. It ran: 


Dear Trevor: We can’t go on like this, you 
and I. I am fed up, and I feel sure you are 
too. So I am leaving you. You will, I sup- 
pose, make me an allowance of sorts, as 
mother won’t be frightfully pleased if I go 
back to her without one. I hope you will find 
someone who will make you a better wife 


than : jut. 


“Ladies first,” Jill had said to herself 
tartly, as she had scribbled away at her 
letter. And how was he to know that she 
had been crying when she wrote it? 

Trevor folded the letter and put it into 
his pocketbook. He wondered whether 
Jill had had inklings of the crash that was 
coming. Her family had a genius for 
finance. 


HE WENT round to Mary. Thank 
heaven he had Mary! She was one 
of those motherly women. She did not 
speak—just held him tight until he could. 

“Never mind,” she whispered. ‘‘We’ll 
manage somehow, dear. And you always 
have enough of your own to live on sim- 
ply.” 

He said: ‘We shan’t have a cent, 
Mary. I settled everything I have on Jill. 
I had to provide for Jill, she’s so helpless. 
But we'll manage all right, darling. With 
you beside me, it doesn’t seem to matter 
too frightfully. I'll pull things together. 
You'll see.”’ 

He said lots of other things, his head in 
her lap. And she just sat there, comfort- 
ing him, her great, soft eyes dreaming 
into space. She was looking at a lovely 
picture of herself on the white deck of a 
liner that slipped through a turquoise sea, 
with nothing to do but lie in a chair and 
look pretty. And the picture was fading 
away, because Trevor had lost all his 
money, and there was nothing to go to 
China for, now. 

He dismissed all the servants, and the 
house was made ready for the sale. There 
were little impudent white tickets leer- 
ing at him, off all his household gods. But 
he did not mind, because he had Mary, 
because they were going away together, 
to build a new life out of the wreckage. 

It was parting with his books that was 
going to be the worst part of the sale. 
Trevor was by way of knowing something 
about books. 

There were some quite valuable ones 
amongst his collection. He had spent 
time and trouble 
getting them to- 
gether, with the 
dream of one day 
possessing a good 
library. Now some 
luckier fellow would 
get them. 


E WANDERED 

about the re- 
mainder of his hom2 
in the starlight. 
Sometimes hecaught 
the strains of a band 
playing away down 
Grosvenor Square at 
somebody else’s 
dance. It reminded 
him of Jill, dancing 
to the gramophone 
with young Terrier. He supposed she 
would end in marrying young Terrier. 
But he did not want to think of Jill. She 
was a part of his life that was finished. 

A stout, plain party haunted the sale. 
She seemed vaguely familiar, though he 
could not place her—a dull, respectable 
and unimaginative party. Yet she bought 
nearly all his books. All of them that he 





really prized and knew to be worth some- 
thing. She looked a very prim and re- 
spectable party, such as.might have kept 
a lodging house, and he could not conceive 
what she wanted to buy good books for. 
Nearly four hundred pounds she spent, 
and all on books. 

He was roused to curiosity about her, 
and took the trouble, when she had gone, 
to ascertain her name. 

“By name of Partridge,” said the auc- 
tioneer, ‘“‘buying for a third party. She 
paid cash down.” 

They like you at sales, if you pay cash 
down. 


T DIDN’T mean anything to Trevor just 

then; but that night, wandering about 
the dreadful, empty house, it suddenly 
struck him. Partridge was the name of 
the people who kept Mary’s rooms. No 
wonder the woman had been vaguely 
familiar. He must have passed her on the 
stairs many a time. It was Mary who had 
bought his books. Tears came into his 
eyes, for he was down and lonely that 
night, without even the familiar furniture 
to keep him company. Mary had done 
that for him. She knew those were the 
only things he would really mind parting 
with. 

It was like Mary. He sat on the edge 
of the small camp bed they had kindly 
left him, his head in his hands. How silly 
of him not to have realized before. That 
was the sort of thing Mary would do. 

Downstairs he heard the postman give 
his important knock, just as if the man- 
sion were still inhabited by wealthy peo- 
ple. He went down to get Mary’s letter. 

Like a lovely sunset at the end of a 
dreary day—that is what Mary’s letter 
seemed to him, and he sat down on the 
camp bed that they had kindly left for 
him, and read it by the light of the oil 
lamp that had once done duty in the 
garage. 


E SAT quite still when he had finished 
reading Mary’s letter, sat still for so 
long that the oil lamp, tired of waiting for 
him to go to bed, guttered and went out. 
And still he sat there, staring at Mary’s 
letter, just as though he could read in the 
dark. When morning broke, he thought 
he must have dreamed it—a nasty, un- 
wholesome dream due to going to bed 
without any dinner. But there it lay, 
white on the floor. Mary had written: 
Trevor, my dear, I can’t do it. You'll 
think me a poor creature, ratting at the 
eleventh hour like this, but it isn’t common 
sense for us to go off now. With plenty of 
money behind us, we might have brazened 
the business through. Penniless, can’t you 
see what it would be? I’ve always been poor, 
but I can carry on alone, and manage. Prob- 
ably if we joined forces, I’d lose all the 
connections I have. One has to face things 
and think sensibly. 


There were several pages of it. 
Sitting there, 
Trevor laughed sud- 
denly, because if he 
had not laughed, he 
would have had to 
cry. He loved Mary 
for her capability 
and her common 
sense — and it was 
these qualities that 
had made her desert 
him in his hour of 


need! 

‘‘This is where 
you laugh,’’ said 
Trevor. 


But he laughed 
rather unsteadily, 
because everything 
had failed him at 
once. 

He sat on the camp bed, holding his 
head, and trying to collect himself before 
the charlady brought him his shaving 
water. But she never did. The charlady 
had had a cruel sinking that morning, and 
she had failed him too. 

He would have to go and cancel those 
passages to the South of France, and to 
wire to that hotel where you could live, as 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 








Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“‘hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 




















































“YY Sturdy 
and absorbent 


OYS can’t hurt Boott Towels. These 

sturdy towels are woven for hard 
wear. Yet the texture is so soft that it 
will not hurt the most delicate skin. 

Boott Towels are practical for every 
towel purpose—face, hand or bath. They 
are handsome enough for company. They 
are inexpensive and long-wearing, so that 
a housekeeper can always have a generous 
supply. 

Buy Boott Standard Hemstitched 
Towels in packages of six from your Dealer 
or send 25 cents each to BOOTT MILLS, 
Lowell, Mass. 





ZOOTS 
Catlin 


ABSORBENT TOWELING 


TOWELS-FACE CLOTHS -BIBS 
WHITE 4x0 ECRU 
LAUNDRY BAGS -SCARFS 
WHITE DRESS OXFORD 
SCRIM“°CURTAINS 
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Soft Hands 


A premier charm 
By Edna Wallace Hopper. 


Hands are conspicuous. 
and youthful, else they’ll reduce your charms. 


In my stage work I must wash in many sorts of 
water and many times a day. Yet my hands are 


as fair as my face. 


The reason lies in a lotion made especially for me. 
It is made to combine the best helps science knows. 
I use it after every washing, then at night. It 
Despite all water, 
wind and sun, my hand-skin looks like babe-skin. 

I call this my Youth Hand Lotion. All toilet 
counters now supply it in my name. And I gladly 


leaves no residue, no grease. 


send a sample tube to anyone who asks. 


Try it—you will be delighted. I have never found 
anything else that compares. Let me show you 
how beautiful hands may be kept, however you may 
- use them. The coupon will bring you a sample tube, 
my Beauty Book and some powder. Clip it now. 


Keep them ever soft 





For Trial Tube 53LHJ 


Mail coupon to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 10 cents 
for postage and packing on a sample of Youth 
Hand Lotion. 


NE PR So MPI EAL oe Re ara 
In addition to trial size ordered above we 
will include Free, without postage or packing 
charges, Free sample of either 
O Youth Cream Powder or (1 Face Powder 
White—Flesh— Brunette 
(Check kind and shade desired) 











the saying is, for an old song. For Mary 
had failed him, like everything else, and 
none of his beautiful dreams would ever 
come true now. Mary, at heart, was the 
same as any other woman. Money, money, 
money, and a keen eye to the main chance. 

He dressed and went down to the 
lonesome basement, bent on scrambling 
an egg. 

In the basement someone was humming 
defiantly. He opened the kitchen door, fell 
over a packing case and found himself 
facing Jill. 

She had on blue overalls, and she was 
mixing something in a bowl. She went on 
with her song when he entered, just to 
show him she did not care, 


“* Tragedies there, 
What do we care? 
Dance, little Giggolette,”’ 
sang Jill. 
“‘Good heaven!”’ said Trevor. 
“‘Good morning,” said Jill. 
‘And tf in the crash of the band 
There comes still a call to forget 
Tragedies there, 
What do we ca——”’ 


“What are you doing here?” stam- 
mered her husband weakly. 
“Scrambling eggs,” said Jill. ‘“‘I re- 


member reading how it was done in a 
cookery book on a railway book stall. 
Now that you are poor, I can’t possibly 
leave you to do your own cooking.” She 
avoided his eyes. 


E SAT down on the packing case. 
“But you aren’t poor. Isettled ——”’ 

“TI know you did. We shall be able to 
manage quite nicely on it, I think. I’m— 
I’m really not so silly as you think, Trevor. 
And you are my husband still, I suppose. 
If I like to insist ”” She put in pepper 
with a liberal hand. 

He turned his unshaven face away from 
her and looked out into the area. Two 
cats were sparring over a mutton bone 
beside a dust bin that wore its cover 
rakishly. 

“But you left me of your own accord,” 
he said unsteadily. 

Life at that moment had the upper 
hand of Trevor Main. He did not quite 
know where he was. One generalized 
about women and then this kind of thing 
happened. Mary left him because he was 
broke. Jill returned to him, apparently 
for the same reason. 

“T only left you because I found out 
you were going to leave me, and if there 
was any leaving going to be done, I wanted 





to do it. I took rooms at the Partridges’, 
if you must know—after I found out who 
she was. And I watched to see how things 
would go. I guessed from the very first 
what would happen—and you simply must 
have someone. I dare say I don’t scramble 
eggs very well. This one has gone all 
watery. But I’m sure you can’t do it any 
better yourself. And I dare say I was a 
rotten sort of wife; but wives are made, 
not born. It’s a job you have to learn, 
and I’d learnt it all wrong. Men must 
have changed since mother was a girl.” 


E SAT on the packing case, staring at 

her, all unshaven. Presently he kicked 

it with his heels and said: ‘‘And what’s 
this—your luggage?” 

“No, your books. I sent one of the 
Partridges and bought them back. I had 
some money saved up in the bank for a 
rainy day, you know, and I thought there 
could hardly come a rainier day than that 
one was. I knew you wouldn’t like them 
to go. Mother will store them for us. I 
thought we might perhaps go somewhere 
cheap, in France, till you know how you 
stand.” 

She stood there playing with her rings 
and looking at him rather frightened, not 
quite sure how he was going to take it. 

It dawned upon him suddenly that he 
did not know her at all. He had lived in 
the same house with her for seven years, 
but he did not know her in the least, this 
little surprise packet that was his wife. 
She had bought all his books back for 
him... 

“T thought you’d gone off with young 
Terrier,” he said, grinning at her over the 
kitchen table. 

““What—Charlie?”’ said Jill. 

He went over and took her hands and 
held them against his face. “‘ Jill, we’ve 
been awful fools. Perhaps we didn’t really 
understand each other. I thought you’d 
be glad to get rid of me. I thought - 

“Do you suppose,” said Jill bitterly, 
“that you can ever get rid of a person, 
once you’ve married them? I’d have had 
no peace, thinking of you trying to scram- 
ble your own eggs. While you were rich 
it didn’t matter so much. But I had to 
come back as soon as I knew. Oh, dear, 
how prickly you are, Trevor!”’ 

She patted him rather clumsily on the 
back with her free hand. She wasn’t in the 
least a motherly woman. 

Trevor Main laughed softly—because 
if he had not laughed he would have had 
to cry, and strong men are opposed to 
tears. 








NE is brown as the nuts are brown 
When the wood in scarlet goes 
And the west wind shakes them down; 
One is colored like a rose— 
Stumpy-Shoes and Tippy-Toes. 
One has eyes like twin blue lakes 
When the dawn across them breaks 
And the singing forest wakes; 
One has eyes of shadows deep 
Where the light has gone to sleep 
Till wee stars come out and peep; 
One has hair like wild, dark wings, 
One a crown like fairies choose 
For their gentle queens and kings— 
Tippy-Toes and Stumpy-Shoes. 


Dear companions, they and I; 
Where the fragrant jasmine grows, 
Wephave watched the hours fly 
In our sunny garden close— 
Stumpy-Shoes and Tippy-Toes. 
Youth is of the heart and tongue; 
Theirs and mine are always young, 
For new songs wait yet unsung; 





eStumpy-Shoes and Tippy-Toes 


By Mary Brent WHITESIDE 


And they know the sky-blue way 
Is a path for each new day 
When the old one cannot stay. 
They have learned soft-spoken words, 
‘Tender lore that hearts can use, 
Ways of blossom and of birds— 
Tippy-Toes and Stumpy-Shoes. 


Some may roam in distant lands, 
Seek the lotus, lose the rose 
Where some ivory palace stands; 
Not for them are paths like 
those— 
Stumpy-Shoes and Tippy-Toes; 
Nor as breath blown on a glass, 
Nor as shadows on the grass 
Under moons that change and pass 
Are these feet that weary not 
Of this humble garden spot, 
Care and age and death forgot. 
Little feet of flame and dew, 
What you give I shall not lose, 
For my dreams created you— 
Tippy-Toes and Stumpy-Shoes. 

















Safeguard 
where you 
cannot see 








SanI-FLusH eliminates all the 
labor from the task of cleaning 
the toilet bowl. Sani-Flush puri- 
fies the trap, removes sediment 
and banishes foul odors. 

You simply sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, follow the 
directions on the can, and flush. 
Marks, stains, incrustations 
vanish. The bowl is clean, 
white, sanitary. Sani-Flush 
cannot harm plumbing connec- 
tions. Always keep a can handy. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 30c in 

Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THe Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with your name and 
address, to The Curtis Publishing 
Company, 286 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. I will 
bring you full details about how 
you, as our subscription represent- 
ative, have an opportunity to 
make $5 or $10 a week extra in 
your spare time! 
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For Hanging Pictures 
and All Wall Decorations 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Things 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.., Phila., Pa. 


—for <E 
Crystalline Lamp Shades 


Dennison uses and recommends 
THOMAS YOUNG’S TRUE IRISH LINEN 


No. 121. You can get it from your dealer or 
send $1.00 for 24’’ of linen 36’’ wide. 


Send your dealer’s name please 
Thomas Young Inc., 42 White St., New York 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER S2ista: 
tial sum on your bicycle. Rangers on ap- 
proval and 30 days’ free trial, express pre- 


paid. Pay only $5 a month. Write today for big 


























catalog and our wonderful Factory-to-Rider offer. 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. B-25 CHI 


iICAGO 

6 Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, including two 

e g sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 


y ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1044 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dialogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies 


How to Stagea Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
strel Opening Choruses. Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 


T. 8. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 
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Send for ‘This Remarkable Book and 


C Furnish Your Lawn 


at little cost 


OA Jurnished garden! Roses and columbine rambling 
over a graceful trellis. Garden seats inviting rest 
beneath a tree. Quaint garden gates and pergolas 


































The Garden of Your 


framing the beauties of flower and lawn. A cozy Dreams, 
fi ; e Now Within Your 
summer house with table and chairs—the garden Means. 


The most beautiful book 
ever designed on the sub- 
ject of garden furniture is 
now ready for you. More 
than 300 photographs and 


of your dreams!- 


Then why not have one of your own? 
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The Southern Pine Association, always alert in the 
interests of home lovers, has made it possible for 
any one who has a lawn or a park surrounding his 
place of abode to make it more charming, comfort- 
able and attractive—and all at little cost. 


’ 


‘‘Beautifying the Home Grounds,”’ the newest 
publication by the Association, in a plain, simple 





architects’ working plans, 
describing in detail how 
to build beautiful, com- 
fortable and lasting garden 
furniture of Southern Pine, 
“The Wood of Service.” 
Your lumberman can sup- 
ply you with the materials 
at little cost. The designs 
pictured on this page are 
merely suggestive of the 
contents of this remark- 
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able book which is sold 
to you at considerably less 
than actual cost. 


: way, by means of photographs and architects’ draw- 
ings, tells how any carpenter or any one handy with 
tools—you, yourself, perhaps—can build any or all 
of the garden furniture shown in this book. 






Send 25 cents today with the coupon below and make 
your lawn the beauty spot of your neighborhood. 


Southern Pine Association 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
































































































Southern Pine—the All-Pur- 
foo} pose Wood—Grade-Marked 
nt | and Trade-Marked—for Sale 
~ ae qn | by Lumber Dealers. 
= ‘ant -¢ ' 
aie 
; 
| : Southern Pine Association, 
u 2 Dept. 152, New Orleans, La. 
u , Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25 cents. Please send me your newest 
book ‘‘Beautifying the Home Grounds.” 
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The beautiful, nationally known BEE-VAC 
was 3s with attachments 
— now the same cleaner 





eh 


cme attachments FRE & 


keeping, Modern Priscilla 

and other testing laboratories 
This amazing value is possible because of first, an unusual sales success and — 
resulting volume production; second, selling economies of the most far-reaching FREE— Full Set of 
nature; third, a great new factory which permits notable manufacturing savings. $7.50 Attachments 
Buy your Bee-Vac now—at this new low $37.50 price—and get the full set for a Limited Time 
of $7.50 attachments FREE. Send a postcard for name of your neighborhood 
Bee-Vac dealer—and for attractively illustrated descriptive booklet. 


BIRTMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. L-196, Chicago, Ill. 


BEE-VAC 


Electric Cleaner 


RAPID . THOROUGH - SAFE 
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In the WallPapers 


A SALESMAN: What can I do 
for you, madam? 

A Lapy: I want some wall 
papers. I was looking for my hus- 
band. I liked one that I picked 
- out the other day, but I don’t 
| think you’re the one that waited on me. 
| He had a mustache; it was gray, in a sort 
| of all-over pattern. 

THE SALESMAN: I expect he’s gone to 

| his lunch, madam. 

| THE Lapy: Oh, thereheisnow. (Call- 
ing) Edward, Edward! 

EDWARD: I’ve been waiting down at the 
Thirty-fourth Street entrance for half an 
hour. You said you’d be there. 

| THE Lapy: I never said I’d be there; I 
| said you might look for me there, and if 
| you didn’t find me there you could look —— 
EDWARD: Well, I didn’t know we were 
| going to play a game. I thought we were 
| going to choose wall papers. 
| THE Lapy: We are, and I said if I 
wasn’t there you could look for me in the 
blankets, or wait in the wall papers. 

EDWARD: But my dear 

| THE Lapy: Well, don’t go on about it 
| now. It’s so provoking. I picked out one 
| yesterday that was just what I wanted, 
but the man that waited on me has gone 
i] 





to his lunch—they always have when you 
want them—but that one’s trying to find 
it; it’s a sort of all-over pattern. 
EDWARD: Well, he seems to be looking 
all over for it. 
THE Lapy: Oh, do be serious. 
| THE SALESMAN: Yousaid gray, madam? 
THE Lapy: Yes, I said gray, but it 
might have been green, or a grayish 
green. 
EDWARD: Or a greenish gray. 
THE SALESMAN: Do you recall the price, 
madam? 
THE Lapy: I think it was a dollar a 
|| roll, or was it two dollars? It wasn’t an 
| expensive paper. I don’t believe it was 
more than a dollar and a half anyway; it 
| was either a dollar or a dollar and a half.” 
| EDWARD: I wish I had your memory, 
dear. 
| THE SALESMAN (hanging papers over a 
stand): Here are some about that price, 
madam. 
THE Lapy: He’lt just keep turning over 
| and we'll stop him when we see anything 
that we like. There’s a pretty one for the 
| dining room. I believe that’s the very one 
| the Harrises have. Don’t you remember it 


L 


the other night? 

EDWARD: I don’t know; the'’dinner was 
all right anyway. 

THE LADY: Well you could have eaten 
your dinner and taken the paper in at the 
same time, dear. 

EDWARD: Now there’s a cheerful paper 
(pointing to a hunting scene). 

THE Lapy: Oh, not for the dining room; 
it gives you such a hurried feeling. Now 
| think that fruit would be nice. 

EpwarRpD: Allright, let’s have that; very 
good idea for a dining room; you can have 

| your fruit and eat it. 

| THE Lapy: Now there’s the living room. 

| What do you think of that one for the liv- 

| ing room? I love the birds. 

| EDWARD: Oh, arethosebirds? I thought 

| they were flowers. 

| THE Lapy (to the salesman): Of course 
they’re birds, aren’t they? 

| THE SALESMAN (examining the paper 

_- closely): I think they’re intended for birds. 

THE Lapy: Well, I don’t want birds 

| that look like flowers. 

}| || Epwarp: Perhaps he can find one with 
flowers that look like birds. 

THE Lapy: Don’t besilly. We'll look at 
something else. There’s just the thing! 

: l’ve always wanted a landscape paper. 
| Don’t you think that’s lovely, Edward? 
___ Epwarp: Not specially. I always feel as 
if I was inside out, but if you like it, dear. 

THE Lapy: Oh, and there’s a waterfall. 
I must have it. 

EDWARD (to the salesman): Well, my 
wife seems set on the waterfall, so we’ll 
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settle on that. I shall have to go now, my 
dear. You know what you want; only 
don’t get any more waterfalls. 

THE Lapy (calling after him): What 
about Aunt Maria’s room? I suppose 
we'll have to give the poor old thing a new 
paper. Something with flowers? 

EDWARD (calling back): Yes, everlast- 
ings. — BEATRICE HERFORD. 


The Prodigy 


F COURSE, he isn’t yet quite three 
But, honestly, the things he says! 
He sometimes almost frightens me— 
He has such funny, grown-up ways. 
I know that mothers like to boast 
About the things their babies do, 
And yet I know he is the most 
Remarkable I ever knew. 
He calls me “‘Mar’”’; his father, “‘Par.”’ 
A railroad train’s a “‘choo-choo car”’! 


Sometimes, I cannot quite believe 
That he is just a baby still. 
I wish you could have seen him grieve 
Last week, the day when I was ill. 
He came and stood beside the bed. 
I told him how I felt, and quick 
As lightning then, he smiled and said— 
Would you believe it? ‘‘Mar is sick. 
He says, distinctly, ““Moo-moo cow.” 
He calls a dag “‘A bow-wow-wow.” 


I hope he doesn’t learn too fast. 

For I have read that too much strain 
Upon a baby’s mind, at last, 

May cause some damage to the brain. 
My sister Grace is ‘Aunty Gee.” 

I wish that you could see him grin 
When lunch time comes, and say to me, 

As plain as can be: “Time for din?” 
He says, ‘‘ The moo-cow gives me cweam.” 
He really is a perfect scream! 

—FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER. 





The Birthday Party 


UBSEQUENT inquiry among more ex- 

perienced parents has convinced me 
that, as such celebrations go, little Cyrus’ 
birthday party was a success. The prop- 
erty damage was not irreparable and no 
one was seriously injured. 

I had argued, with some heat against 
being present at the affair. I held that 
there would be absolutely nothing for me 
to do but look awkward in the presence of 
five little boys and five small girls, but 
Althea insisted there would be something 
or other I could turn my hand to. 

I have read that in the heat of battle, 
the soldier’s mind becomes a whimsical 
thing, retaining trivial impressions and 
discarding important. As closely as I can 
recall, however, my duties as father to the 
host at the birthday party of little Cyrus 
consisted of: 

Rescuing the parlor lamp in mid-air but 
missing the shade, which smashed at the 
feet of little Roscoe Thompson, who, as far 
as I could see, had been attacked without 
provocation by Edith Sanford. Separat- 
ing the contestants and speaking to them 
sharply. Assuaging the grief of Edith and 
assuring her that everything would be all 
right. Adjudicating a tearful claim that 
little Cyrus couldn’t get Kenneth Burnett 
out of the seat in the toy automobile 
Uncle Bert had sent. Delivering a brief 
but vehement lecture to little Cyrus on 
hostly duty. 

Interfering in a promising battle royal 
between Elmer Stringer, Kenneth Burnett 
Johnny Curtis and little Cyrus, all of 
whom wanted Emmeline Barr for a neigh- 
bor at table. Speaking again to little 
Cyrus of his duty as a host. 

Calming the baresark rage of Roscoe 
Thompson, who, by an unfortunate shuf- 
fling of the strings, had drawn a doll’s 
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WIFE: 
LOOK AT THOSE SIGNS” 
JOHN: ‘‘POOH! I CAME OUT 





““JOHN, WE CAN’T PICNIC IN THIS LOVELY SPOT. 


THOSE SIGNS UP MYSELF” 


HERE IN ADVANCE AND PUT 











tea set from the Jack Horne: 
and seemed to regard this as 
deliberate insult. Assisting Em: 
meline Barr, who had choked over 
a piece of birthday cake. Inter- 
rupting hostilities between Roscoe 
Thompson, who laughed at her, 
and Cyrus, who resented his mer- 
riment. Preaching on the text of hos- 
pitality to little Cyrus. 

Speaking in the tone of Jeremiah to 
Johnny Curtis, who was employing his 
spoon as a catapult for the projection of 
bits of his neighbor’s cake. Removing 
from the festal board the clammy form of 
little Roscoe, who confided unnecessarily 
some time later in a tear choked whisper, 
that ice cream sometimes made him sick. 
Speaking to the derisive little Cyrus on 
the sacred rights of a guest. 

From there on, the record is somewhat 
blurred. Half of the guests, I recall, wore 
glares of intense animosity as they po- 
litely bade their host farewell. The re- 
mainder were in tears. When the final one 
of the bidden had departed, Cyrus wept 
too. He was unable to explain the cause of 
his grief and seemed, in spite of it, to have 
considered the party a complete success. 

In three hundred and fifty-nine more 
days, our son will have another anniver- 
sary to celebrate. At last, Althea and I 
understand the parents who insist they 
hate to see their little ones grow up. 


Gourtship: Past and Present 


IR MARMADUKE of Lyonesse 
Went wooing, clad in golden mail 
That cumbered him from toe to tress 
And hemmed him in from nob to nail. 


And yet the damozel Elaine, 

Though standing barely five foot three, 
Met his approach with curt disdain 

That mocked his fierce solemnity. 


He sought to win her heart with gifts 
That might have charmed a royal maid; 

Though now he’s one with dust that drifts, 
Yet in his day he paid and paid. . . . 


Our modern youths can shake no lance 
To vie with good old Marmaduke; 

They just brush back their hair and dance; 
When deeply moved, they play the uke. 


Sometimes, attired in padded suits, 

They carry footballs where they please; 
Or, specialists in Latin roots, 

They wear Phi Beta Kappa keys. 


But still, though Time with onward whirl 
Has forced us all to change our ways, 
When any man courts any girl 
Today, we know who paysand pays . .. 
—ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


cApple Temptation 


NAKES live to a ripe old age, so when 

a frisky young viper met the original 
serpent of Eden, there was nothing sur- 
prising in that. 

“T have long wished to make your ac- 
quaintance,”’ said the frisky young viper, 
“because I want particularly to inquire 
concerning your act with the apple, the 
time you tempted Eve.” 

“The good old days!” sighed the ser- 
pent of Eden. “What is it you want to 
know?” 

“How did you serve the apple so as to 
make the feminine appeal? How did you 
doll it up?” 

The original serpent seemed a trifle 
puzzled. “I am not quite sure that I 
understand you,’’ he said. ‘There was 
no dolling up, as you call it. The apple 
was-served raw, from the tree on which 
it grew.” 

“Amazing! No artificially colored cher- 
ries with it?” 

“Not any.” 

“Incredible! No split banana?” 

“Nothing of the sort.” 

“Impossible! No grated walnuts?” 
“Nothing at all.” 
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ie your Naborhood Furniture 
Dealer does not have exactly 
what you want, ask to see his 
Peck & Hills Catalog. Or ask 
him for Card of Introduction to 
one of our wholesale exhibits. 
Either way multiplies the styles from 
which to choose. The plan means 
savings for you, in addition to ap- 
proved styles and highest quality. 
If unable to get the Card, write us for 
name of dealer who will supply you. 


Free Booklet J-5 explains this money- 
saving plan and the correct care of home 
furnishings. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 


Coast to Coast Service 





























What You Should Earn— 


Easily up to $1.50, or more, an hour. 


When You Can Earn It— 


In your spare time. 


Right in your own locality. 


1 
2 
3. Where You Can Earn It— 
4 


How to Earn It— 


As our subscription representative. 


The Coupon Brings All 
the Interesting Details 

















“Surely you. chopped the apple up, 
poured hot chocolate over it, and gave it 
a dab of marshmallow whip?” 

“Just a plain apple, with the skin on.” 

“And you tempted a young woman 
with that?’’ he chortled at length. “‘ With 
a raw apple? I don’t suppose you even 


a colored show card printed?” 
right in his guess. 

“Well,” remarked the frisky young 
“it’s a lucky thing for you, old 
timer, that you didn’t have that tempta- 
tion job to do with any of the young Eves 
of today. You’d still be standing there, 


viper, 


He was 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect —6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue 
of the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be 


sent promptly to insure receipt of the May issue 
before it is “sold out.”” We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received. 

PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
NEw YorK: 366 Madison Avenue 

CHICAGO: 231 S. La Salle Street 

DETROIT: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
BosTON: 30 State Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: I Montgomery Street 
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Beautify Your Gardg 


or Lawn 


with an attractive 
Garden Craft Arbor 
or Pergola. Our beau- 
tifully illustrated 
Booklet, ‘‘Landscape 
Beauty Hints,” shows 
a full line at attractive 
prices. Arbors from 
$15 up. Also Fancy 

Fencing, Entrances, 

Outdoor Tables, |! 
Chairs, Settees, etc. 














Send for a free copy. 

Attract the 

Song Birds Arbor No. 350 

3x 4 ft. x 7 ft. high, $37.90 

to Your Home Larger sizes if desired 
The first arrivals in the spring will be _ 
attracted to your garden and spend Pm ae 
the season with you if you invite / Bs \ 
them by putting up a Bird House, ~~4——= 
Bath or Feeding Station. Our houses af: ee ® 
are scientifically correct and our * < i 
prices are very reasonable. ‘ —— Ly. oo £ 
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Martin House 
Ready for paint. 2-story, 20 comp, 
75 lbs. only $10.50. 3-story, 28 comp, 
85 Ibs. only yn 50. 





No. X-10 Stone Bird Bath 
Where this beautiful bird bath is placed Wren House 
there will always be songsters. Scien- Stained brown with 84, 
tifically correct; of classic design; bowl Pole, etc., 8 Ibs., only 
21” diam.; pedestal 26” high, 75 Ibs. $2.50. House only, 2 Ibs, 

$10.00. Only $1.00 


Mayflower Wall Shelves 


Came with our forefathers. Just re. 
turning to popularity. Well made o 
highest grade Douglas Fir. Shipped 
set up complete, sanded, ready for 
paint or stain, $3.50 each. Both of 
these shelves shown, also a very at- 
tractive Corner Shelf, 34 inches high, 
with 4 shelves and turned spindles 
“onperae fF (metal hangers included) —very at: 
j _ =." 4 tractive and useful—all three only 
Al $3.50 each A2 $8.85. Can furnish them finished in 
popular shades, at additional prices, 
if preferred. Write i illustrated booklet. 

We also make Children’s Furniture, Telephone Stands 
and other interesting articles for home adornment. 

Write for our illustrated circulars, mentioning article in 
which you are interested. We sell to dealers. If they can- 
not supply you, we shall. All prices F. O. B. Factory, 
Crystal Lake, Ill. Immediate shipment. If for any reason 
any article is not satisfactory, return and we shall refund 
money paid. Order now. 


EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 
57 Lake St. Crystal Lake, Ill. 








I want to send you 
my Gladiolus Book 


I wILt send you my 1926 
Gladiolus Book on request. It 
lists many new Kunderd origina- 
tions, is profusely illustrated in 
colors and contains my full cul- 
tural directions. Write for it 
now so you can make an early 
selection. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
 % 105 Lincoln Way West, 
A Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


a The yoy) ener of ‘the Ruffled and 
d the Lacinialed Gladioli 


po paot 


Stand Supreme 


















i 
GARDEN GUIDE—Encycle 
pedic; complete guide to every 
phase of gardening; the most 
popular amateur gardener’ 
handbook ever published, sif 65 
cloth, postpaid. # OD 
DAHLIA CULTURE — 
$1.65 cloth, postpaid; best book; 
by expert grower and prize wit 
ner. These are just two out of 
800 Garden, Home Ground 
Country Life books described in 
new Catalog No. 12. Free. 
DE LA MARE GARDEN BOOKS 
448Y West 37th St. New York =I 

























Quick to stick—mends cel- 
luloid, toys, furniture, leather 
goods, bric-a- ae etc. 10c and 
1Sc sizes. Sold by 10c Stores, 
Hardware, Drug and Grocery 
Stores. In tubes and bottles. 
McCormick & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 











GO INTO BUSINESS Fer, Xoursel 


ate a “ New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community: 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Kaas 
men or women. Bi: Candy E Booklet Free. Write for it today. Dos! 
put it off! W. HILL GSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orance, Nh 


10 kinds Gladioli mailed for or 10 

and names of four friends we 
grow flowers. Will include FRE 

Bulb of the beautiful Mirabilis. 


S.W. Pike, Seedsman, Box 44, St. Charles, Illinois 
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Let Kodak Keep the Story 


Only a “click” of a second—and the story 
is yours for the years. 


All seasons invite your Kodak— spring 1s 
insistent. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up—at your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 2 Kodaé City 
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.t problem outdoor exercise 


an never solve 





IGHTEEN holes on a “‘sporty”’ 

course—three sets of fast ten- 
nis—a brisk cross country jaunt! 
We do need exercise and we glory 
in the way it keeps us fit. 


But our gum tissues go placidly 
on, becoming softer and more ten- 
der every day through lack of the 
work and stimulation that they, too, need so much. 


Our soft, creamy foods are delicious! But they 
are utterly lacking in the fibre and roughage needed 
as a conditioner of the gum tissue. 


Modern soft food gives your gums 
no health-bringing exercise 


Perhaps your dentist has explained to you how the 
vigorous chewing of fibrous food once kept our 
gums in health; how this modern food of ours, and 
how our habit of hasty eating breaks down the 
health of the gums. Perhaps he has told you that, 
in consequence, ‘‘pink tooth brush”’ is abroad in 
the land—and troubles of the gums are becoming 
more prevalent every day! 


Dentists are turning to massage 
to keep the gums in health! 


To fight this lack of stimulation, the dentists are 
turning to massage. And thousands of them are 
recommending that the massage be done with 
Ipana, after the regular cleaning with Ipana and 
the brush. For our professional representatives 
have demonstrated the virtues of Ipana to more 
than 50,000 dentists; in fact, it was by dentists’ 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. S-46, 42 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover par- 
tially the cost of packing and mailing. 


eoeeeeeesreeeeee eres ee esseeeeseee 
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LA. 
© Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 








Many of us forget that our gums, like 
our muscles, need work and stimulation 


to keep them firm and healthy! 


recommendations that Ipana first be- 
came known to the general public. 


Brush the gums lightly, they say, 
inside and out. If they are too tender, 
rub them gently with Ipana and your 
finger, at first. Thus you will stir up 
the flagging circulation and bring 
fresh clean blood to heal and nourish 
your gums. 


Dentists know the valuable 
properties of Ipana! 


Ipana will exert its own healing in- 
fluence because of its ziratol content. 
Ziratol is well known to dentists and 
used by them at the chair as a hemostatic and anti- 
septic. Ziratol helps restore the gums safely to their 
sound and normal condition. 


Even though your tooth brush never ‘‘shows 
pink,’’ the use of Ipana will bring to you a new 
and delightful experience in oral cleanliness. It is a 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 
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cAn al fresco Luncb- 
eon on the club terrace 
—a luscious dinner at 
a restaurant—a deli- 
cious repast at home! 
How different the 
seem, yet how alike 
they are. For wher 


dine, our food is soft, 
creamy, tempting—rob- 
bing our gums and out 
teeth of the stimula- 
tion they need so much. 


delicious, refreshing dentifrice, and just as helpful 
in keeping healthy mouths in condition as it is in 
correcting the evil effects of soft food. 


Will you switch to Ipana 
for just one month? 


Remember the name—Ipana Tooth Paste. A full- 
sized tube lasts a long month, and a month of 
Ipana is a fair test of its power. The coupon in the 
corner brings a ten-day trial tube. Use it, certainly, 
if you wish, but a simpler and better way is to be- 
gin with a full tube and use it through. Thirty 
days will certainly show you what Ipana can do 
for your teeth and gums. 
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